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N ancient times, when FAN _ 
purſued by Men of Figure and Inte- 

fe Philoſophy met with a reception 

M fvitable to its merit:But in the latter 

—nAges, the Science has been deem'd 

for a hungry triffle, and the Profeſſors of 

it branded br Fools in the way of Life: 

The 2 ity of that Cenſure, and the Juſt. 

neſs of the Character, I ſhall not now ex- 

amine; having no occaſion to enter the Liſts 9 

upon chat ſcore. *Tis the Ancient Philoſo- 1 

mare I here deal with; moſt of hom di- 2 
nguiſhed themſelves by Action as Well ada 

oh weary They were men not only 3 

of learnin ng. but of buſineſs: and did me- 

morable. {ervices to rhe Commonwealthsin _ 

which they liv'd ; witneſs the Laws of $-=  * 

lon, the military exploits of Xenophon and So- 1 

rrates,afnd the wite models of the Divine . 

thazoras, They knew the world, and ttudii 

Mea as well as Books ; and bore a ſpicad.d, 13 
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- ſingleing out three Philoſophers for an Em- 
baſſy to Rome. Upon this account, *rwul 


and ſo quoting them only by ſcraps ſcat- 
tered hereand there. Doubtleſs the build- 


entire in the whole piece, ſupports it ſelf ; and the 


if they be ſimple and broken, it will ſound more 
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figure even at the Courts of great Princes. 
What could be greater and nobler than 
Ariſtippus's Character at Dionyſius's Court? 
The profeſſion of a Philoſopher was not then 
inconſiſtent with the grandeur of a Cours 
tier, and the prudence of a Stateſman. Nor 
were the Athenians out in their Politicks in 


be requiſite to joyn- the actions of the an- 
cient Philoſophers, and the circumftances 
of their Lives, to the Syſtemes of their 
Philoſophy. For as the one imbelliſhes the 
other, ſo the exemplary practice of their 
own precepts ſupports and enforces their 
Doctrines. This method, as I take it, 1s 
preferable to that of culling one General Sy- 
ſteme of! hiloſophy out of all their writings, 


ing is more uniform, when all its parts are 
joyned in their natural order, and their 
mutual coherence is preſerv'd. For Truths 
have a mutual relation, and a dependance 
upon one another, the view of which is loſt 
by the inter poſition of Forreign and perhaps 
Contrary Poſitions, And, every Philoſophy 
(ro uſe my Lord Verulam's words) while it is 


opinions maintained therein give light, ſtrength 
and credence mutually one to the other, whereas, 
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The PREFACE. 
ſtrauge and diſſonait. Accordingly the Te- 
nets and Arguments of each Philoſopher are 
here delivered ſeparately, immediately at- 
ter the account of his Like and Actions. So 
that the Reader will here meet, not with 
one general Syſteme, but with ſeveral Sy- 
ſtemes of Philoſophy, illuſtrated with the 
Character, Circumſtances, and Actions of 
the reſpective Authors. 

The principal Author upon this Subject 
is Diogenes Laertias, whoſe method we have 
follow'd ; an Author fo uſeful that with- 
out him we ſhould know, but little of the 
more ancient Sages and their Aſſertions. 
"Tis true, as Mr. Stanley obſerves, he is ſo 
far ſhort of what he might have done, that 
he has omitted a great many things which 
we find diſperſed here and there among o- 
ther Authors. And that learned Author. 
having taken the pains to collect ard digeſt 
theſe ſcattered remnants, we have followed 
his method in forming an uniform texture 
from the whole, and citiag the reſpect: ve 
Authors. Diogenes being commented upon by 
the learned Menagius, as well as by Iſaac 
and Mericas Caſaubon, we have taken in 
from their Commentaries whatever leem'd 
fit for our purpoſe. Some later Authors 
have gratified the world with particular 
Lives and accounts of particular Syſtemes 
of Philoſophy, drawn with great diligence 
Out of all the remains of Autiquit y ; G 
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dus, for inſtance, and after him Charleton 


 wrot Epicuruss Life and Philoſophy , as 


Dacier of late has done that of Plato. T6 
theſe we have had recourſe upon occaſion; 
tho we have not inſerted their imbelliſh- 
ments or corrections, as being forreign to 
our purpoſe, which was only to give an 
impartial account of what the Philoſophers 
did and faid, without pretending to cen- 
ſure errors, or to ſpend time in Panegyricks. 
Where Poems are quoted, we have borrow- 
ed their Tranſlations from the beſt Engliſh 
Authors, ' ſuch as Mr. Creech, Mr. Nor- 
ERS: g 2. 1 
To give ſome account of our method in 
ranking the Philofophers, and fixing their 
Sects. Greece knew nothing ef learning, 
till Thales the Mileſian, having travePd in- 
to the Eaſtern Countries, taught the Gre- 
cians what he had learn d there. At that 
time learning went by the name of via, 
and the proteſſors of it, namely Thales and 
ſix more, were chriſtened 09%, i. e. Miſe- 
men. But not long after, Pythagoras who 
came into the world before Thales died; 
diſclaim'd the title of cps as being pecu- 
liar to God, and modeſtly aſſum'd that of 
e,), i. e. à lover of Wiſdom. And 
the word Philoſophy has prevaiPd ever ſince. 
After the death of Thales, Anaximander his 
diſciple founded the Tonick Sect, ſo called 
_ Ionia Thates's Country, and Fythago- 
5 r as, 
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The PREFACE. | 
ras the diſciple of Pherecydes one of the primi- 
tive od founded another in that part of 1-aly 
Which from the Grecian Colonies was calPd 
Magna Grecia, whence the Sect deriv'd the 
appellation of the Talict Sect. So that the Jo- 
nick and ITtalieł were the original ſources of 
all the other Sects. Nay indeed the otherSects 
are nothing elſe but the ſeries and continu- 
ation of theſe under a different appellation. 
For ſometimes a Philoſopher and his fol- 
lowers derived their Title from the place of 
his Nativity, and ſometimes from the place 


where he read his Lectures. The Eleans 


are an inſtance of the former, as the 
Academics and Stoicks are of the latter. 
Some had a name given *em by way 
of deriſion, as the Cynicks; others were 
Chriſten'd after their Maſters name, as the 
Socraticks and Epicareans. Others again de- 
rived their Appellation from ſome (a) cir- 
cumſtance or other; as the () Peripateticks. 

The Ionian Philoſophy was continued in 
the following Series. Anaximanider ſucceeded 


Thales. The fourth from him was Socrates, 


who introduc'd moral Philoſophy, and up- 
on that the Sect was {tiPd Socratict. The 
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(a) Laertius bas it, ard vuTroutTor, which Aldobran linus ven- 
ders ab adjun&tis,defining uTrauare tb: quæ ſam rebus inbętentia. 
(6) Jonſenius ſays they were ſo cull:4 not from the 4 tion of maleing, bur 
om Tezrrero 4 place convenient for walking. Vil. Jonien, dufece. 
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ſucceſſors of Socrates were divided. Plas 
to was one of *em, who founded the an- 
cient Accacemy, the ſixth from whom was Are 
chelans the Author of the middle (c) Academy, 
and he was ſucceeded by Lacydes the Inſti- 
tutor of the New Academy, whe was fol- 


low'd by Carneades and Clitomac us. Ano- 
ther that ſucceeded Socrates was Artiſt henes 
the Cynick ; after whom at tome diffance 
came Zezo the founder of the S:oick Set 
which ended with Chmſippus. But Plato 
was likewiſe e by Ariſlotle the 
founder of the Perſpatetict Sect, which end- 
ed in 7 heophraſtas, And thus the Ionian 
Philoſophy terminated in (Iitomachus, Chry- 
ſiopus,and Theophraſtas.As for the Italian Phi- 
2. the ſeries of it was this. Pyt ha- 
goras the diſciple of Pherecydes was ſucceed- 
ed in order by Te! auges, Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, Zeno of Elea, Leutippus, Democri- 
tus, and ſeveral others : till the ſucceſſion 
fell to Hpicurus, in whom it terminated. 
In this order do we trace the Lives and 
Doctrines of the Greek ancient Philoſophers. 
ut to render the 'performance” more 
compleat, we have added the Lives of ſome 
later Philoſophers who lived towards the 
geclenſion of the Rom n Empire. Eun api. 
s of Sar dis is the Author to whom wears 
oblig'd for materials upon this Head. He 
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liv'd in the time of the Emperors Valens and 
Valentinianus; and being High. prieſt of 
Lydia was mightily prejudic'd againſt the 
Chriſtians; which oblig'd us to paſs over 
ſome of his rankeſt invectives. To this 
Abſtract we haye annexed the Hiſtory of 
the Women Philoſophers written in Latin 
by Ægidius og» ears performance be- 
ing not only full of various learning, but 
curious and uncommon, . 
As for the Introduction. Tas thought 
proper to ſatisfie the Reader's curioſity with 
an account of the ſtate of Learning in the 
Eaſt before the commencement of our Phi- 
loſophical Ara. For tho the Grecians at- 
tribute the invention of Philoſophy tothem- 
ſelves, pleading upon ſome dark traditions 
of the Athenian Muſeus, the Theban Linas, 
and the Thracian Orpheus; yet tis mani- 
feſt from very creditable Authors that 
Thales brought the elements of the Greci- 
an Philoſophy out of the Eaſt. "The - 
gyptians like wiſe put in their claims upon this 
Head: But tis certain that their learnin 
came from the Chaldæans. We have there- 
fore trac'd Philoſophy to its firſt original 
in Chaldea, and ſhewn how it ſpread it ſelf 
into Perſiaand Arabia, and at laſt was com- 
municated to the Grecians. Mr. Stanley 
having collected a Treatiſe of the Chaldaick 
Philoſophy out of Pſellus, Pletho, and o- 
ther Authors, we have made ule of his 
8 > 27 . 
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Collection, and taken the Quotations upon 


his credir. ate 
"Tis preſum'd the Reader is ſenſible that 


aà work of this nature, and confin'd to 


ſuch narrow bounds, cannot be free from 
imperfections and errors. Not to menti- 
on the variety of learning, and the number 
of the Books from whence the materials 
are brought ; the Chronology is ſometimes | 
ſo dark, and the account of ſeveral Au- 
thors ſo various and even contradictory ; 
that a man can ſcarce write upon the Sub- 
ject without contradicting himſelf. Herr) 
Stephens alledges on the behalf of Diggenes 
Laertias, that if he does not every where 
agree with himſelf, that might happen be- 
cauſe he did not every where follow the 
ſame Authors. If any ſuch cenſure falls 
in our way, I can but offer the ſame Apo- 


logy, to which I would add one thing, 


namely, that we have aſſerted nothing with- 
out quoting the reſpective Author, 

were to be wiſh'd that our account 
had been carried fo far down, as to contain 


the modern as well as the ancient Philoſo- 


phers. But conſidering the various fate of 
Books, and the nice taſte of this age, twas 


thought. more proper to delay ſuch an 


under :aking, till the well come reception of 


this mould encourage us to go about it. 


SED. As 
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As for the errors of the Preſs, T hope there 
are but fem that are material. However, 1 


have accidentally met with two or three, which 


the Reader is deſir d to take notice f.. 


Page 2. I. 21. for 4th r. 3d. ibid. for 
48, r. 49. p. 183.1. 3. for 116. r. 95. p. 
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85 e not 7 2 but m 5 
the Chal N 141 not be improper to uſher in 
Hiſtory of the Grecian Philoſophy, with a De(criptio 
quity, Concerning the firſt Original of Philolophy | 
among th at People. 
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The Inven- 
tors and 

Propaga- 
tors of it. 


Babel. The ſame name is ſometimes by Corruption 


But we have no juſtifiable Authority for going fur- 


ter: For the Chaldæan (f) was alſo contemporary 


The Iatroduction. 


ther. . 

(4) The Invention of Arts among the Chaldeans 
is generally aſcrib'd to Zoroaſter, i.e. (ſays (b) Bochart) 
a Contemplator of the Stars; reading in Laertins's 
Prem, Age tor acgolomy; tor "TON E/. her in 
the Perſian Language ſigniſies a Har; and Zor ſeems 
to be derivd from the Hebre v ww Schur, to Con- 
template. Stanley (c) makes Zoroaſter to ſignifie the 
Son of the Stars ; as Zorobabel is interpreted born at 


pronounc'd Zabratas , Nazaratas, Zaran, Zaratus 
and Zaradas. Zoroaſter the Chaldæan, whom Suidas 
(d) calls the Ahhrian, having made his Name Fa- 
mous by the invention of Magical and Aſtronomical 
Sciences; it came to paſs that thoſe who did the 
like Service in other Countries, were dignify'd. with 
the ſame Name. Such were Zoroaſter the Bactriau, 
the Perſian, the Pamphyliay, the Proconneſian and the 
Rabylonian, who were all different perſons from our 
Chaldæan Philoſopher. And the miſtaking one of 
theſe for another has occaſion d a vaſt confuſion a- 
mong Authors. The Ba#rias (e) is ſaid to have been 
King of Bactria, and ſubdued by Ninus the Aſſyrian. 
Diodorus calls him Oxyartes ; others Zeoraftes ; and 
ſome old Manuſcripts of Juſtin Oxyatres, Tis com- 
monly reported, that he invented Magick and Aſtre- 
nomy. But tis poſſible the affinity of Names and the 
nearneſs of Times , gave occaſion to ſome to con- 
found him with Zoroafter the Chaldæan, and ſo to 
aſcribe to the Former what is only due to the Lat- 


with Ninut. The Per ſian was the firſt Inſtitutor of 

the Magi in Perſia; as the Chaldæan had done before 

in Chaldea; whence ſome. confound him with the 
 Chaldzan, Thoſe who confound the . with 

Cham the Son of Noah, are much out, for we do 

not find the word Perſian mention d any where 

the Prophet Ezekic/, The Pamphylian's true name 


AEDST. 1 
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(a) Laert. Proem. (b) Cogr | J. * 3 (e) In his Cho 
daick Philoſophy. (d) In Zer. e e 
(f) Suid. in Zor. 8 
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wad Er or Erns Armenius. Plato ſays he lay dead 
Ten days and came to life again ; and Clemens citing 
Plato ſays, he wrote of himſelf, that 252 in War and 
being in Hades he had learn d of the Gods, *T would 
ſeem from Arnobius s words that he was the Nephew 
and Diſciple of Hoſtanes. The Proconneſian plac d a 
little before Hoftanes, probably was that Ariſteas (a) 
who liv'd in the time of Orus and Cræſus; of whom 
tis faid that his Soul ud depart the Body and return 
at Pleaſure. Herod fays, he died ſuddenly ar 
Proconneſut, but his body diſappear d, and at the ſame 
time he was ſeen at Cyzicus, and after Seven Years re- 
turn d Home, and publiſh'd the Verſes call'd after- 
5 wards Arimaſpian, which ſeem to have been (4) an 


1 imaginary form of Civil Government, like Plato's 
* Commonwealth. The Baby/onian was in being when 
h Pythagoras was carried Priſoner to Babylon. Apuleins 
1, (e) calls him omni divini Anti ſtitem, and Pythagoras s 


chief Maſter. He ſeems to be the ſame with Zabrarss 
ur who taught (4) Diogenes Morality and Phyficks 
of and with Nazaratas the lee (alias (e) 1 8500 


* Zaran and (g . whom Alexander in his 
en of Fythagorick Symbols affirms to have been Pytha- 
= goras's Maſter; —To return to the Chaldæan or Aſſyrian 


nd Zoreaſter. Some Authors () are fo extravagant as to 
m- make him 5000 Years ancienter than Plato; others 
00 (i) place him as far before the Deſtruction of Troy; 
the Some () conceive him to be Cham Son of Noah, who, 


as the Rabbi 's (1) alledge, was the firſt introducer of 
magical Arts and Idolatry. Epiphanius makes him 


Lat- Contemporary with Nimrod. Suidas and Euſebiu⸗ 
rary make him Contemporary with Minus who liv'd :bove 
r of the 3447 of the Falian Period, Xanthus, whoſe ac- 
fore count ſeems to be moſt Hiſtorical, places him 600 


Years before Xerxes's expedition into Greece; now 
that expedition happening in the firſt of the 75 Olymp. 
the year that Xanthxs meant will fall upon the 3634 
of the Julian Period. - Pliny Gm) lays, Zoreafter laugh'd 
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—_— (2) Sid. (b) Vid. Clem. Alex. Strom. 3. (c) 4pul. Flor. (d) Pors 

c bal. Pr. Vit. Pythag. (e) Suid. (f) Cyril. (g) Plutarch, (h) Laerr. 

Gent, Progm, (i) Hermippus, Hemodorus, Plutarch. ( 7 Didym. Alexanar, 
Agath. (1) R. Lev. in Geneſ. Raffi. Aben Eſrs. in Gene. (m] L. 36. C. 1. 
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the fame ſame day he was Born; and his Brains had 


ſo ſtrong a pulſation that they would heave up one's 


Belus. 


Beroſus. 


hand; and that he liv'd in the deſarts 20 Years upon 
Cheeſe fo temper d that it did not grow old. Szidas 
ſays he pray d he might die by Fire from Heaven, 
and advisd the Aſhrians to preſerve his Aſhes, aſ- 
ſuring them that as long as they kept them, their 
Kingdom ſhould never fail. Plato ſays he was the 
Son of Oromaſes; but foraſtwmelk as Oromaſes was a 
name given to God by Zoroaſi che Perſian, he ſeems 
to mean the Perſian who perhaps was call d the Son 
ot God, (as well as Pythagoras, Plato, &c.) with re- 
gard to his extraordinary Knowledge, The Writings 
attributed to him (4) are 2000000 of Verſes com- 
mented upon by Hermippas, Oracles commented up- 
on by Syrianns; Agriculture and Revelations, But 
the two laſt are reckon'd Suppoſititious; as well as a 
Treatiſe of Magich and another of Dreams, that are 
ſaid to be his. | | 

Some aſcribe the invention of Aſtronomy to Belus; 
but there were two of that Name; one a HBrian; the 
other a Babylonian King about the 2682 Year of the 
World, who was honour'd as a God for his Inven- 
tions. That the Babylonian was the Son of Neptune 
and Libya, or that he brought a Colony from Egypt 
to Babylon, as Diodorus (H affirms, is equally fabulous. 
But his skill in Aſtronomy is manifeſt from (c) Pliny. 
Alian (a) acquaints us that Xerxes was fore-warn'd of 
his ill Fortune by indeavouring in vain to fill with 
Oyl the Urn in which Belus body lay, it being writ- 
ten upon it that ill Luck ſhould attend him that 
open d the Sepulchre and did not fill the Urn. 

But after all tis the general opinion that Zoroaſter 
was the firſt Author of Learning among the Cha/dears. 


He was ſucceeded by the AMagi; of whom we know 


but little or nothing till the time of Bereſus who 
introduc d the Chaldaick Learning into Greece, Be- 
roſus, in Greek Crea, is a Chaldaich or Hriach Word 
ſignifying, (e) the Son of Oſeas; whence the Kabbins 


( Plin. 1.36. c. 1. 
Tof. Scalig. in Euſeb. 


(e) Lib. 1. (d) Yar. Hi. (e) 


(b) Lib. 1. 
* 2 
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call him Bar- Haſea, and the Arabi ans Baraſa. He 
was (a) contemporary with Alexander and Antics 
chas Soter, to whom or elſe, to Autiochus Oæòs his 8 2 
he dedicated his Hiſtory of the Chalaeans, He ( 
liv dr but a very ſhort time before Manetha Wb 
flouriſh'd under Philadelphus, who dy d in the 3zd of 
of the 133 Ohmp. This account of the Age in which 
he liv'd is further confirm d by Pliny, (c) who ſays 
he gave account of 480 ears, which doubtleſs were 
Years of Nabonaſſar: For the rA of Nabonaſſar 
begun in the ad of. the 8th Olymp. from which if we 
reckon 480, 'twill fall upon the latter end of Antio- 
. chus Soter his Reign. Vitravius (d) ſays, Beroſus (et- 
tled firſt in the lle of Coos, in order to propagate 
Learning. Joſephs (e) teſtifies that he introduc'd 
among.the-Grecans the Writings of the Chaldeans 
concerning Aſtronomy and Philoſophy. His divine 
Predictions procur d him (f) a Statue with a Golden 
Tongue in the Athenian Gymnaſium. He wrote the 
Antiquities of the Hyriaus and Medes, (g) which 
paſſes under the Title of Chaldaicht or Babylonicks in 
Three Books, and of which Joſephs (%) has preſerv d, 
ſome excellent Fragments; tho A#»:s has injuriouſſy 
faſten d a great many ridiculous Stories upon the Au- 
thor in his Suppoſititious Beroſus. Among the ſeve- 
ral (i) Sibyls that propheſy d at Cumæ, was the 
28 of this Beroſus, (4) ſtyl'd the Babylonian 
The chaldæans contin'd Learning or Philoſophy to The Chat. 
certain Families, who were by a more peculiar Com- dick way 
pellation term'd Chaldaant, being exempted from of Teach- 
all publick Offices, and wholly addicted to Study in ing. 
a-. peculiar - habitation allotted for em. Hence «/) 
Diodorus ſays, Belus inſtituted Prieſts, whom the Ba- 
bylonians call d Chaldaans; and Strabo, Cicero, Q. Cure 
tins ind Laertius, mention the Chaldeans, as the Au- 
thors of Philoſophy in Hria. Theſe Chaldeans pre- 
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(a) Tatian. Cont, Gent. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. l. 10. (b) Sync ell. Yo. 
(e) Lib. 6. Cap. 55. (d) L. 9. C. 7. (e) Cintrs Apion. J. 7. (f) Nin. L 7: 
C. 37. (g) Athen, Deipn. I. 14. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. Agath. |. 2 
(b) Ant ig. Jud. v. 5. Cont. Apion. J. 1, (i) Orapbr. lib. de Sil. (k) 
| Inftin, Mart. Paren, (I) Lib. 1. | 
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fery'd their Learning within their own Families by 
a continued Tradition from Father to Son. Now, as 
Diodorus (a) obſerves, the Sons being exempted from 
all Buſineſs, and from their Infancy inſtructed by 
their own Fathers, whoſe Authority muſt be more 
influencive than that of a foreign Maſter; not only 
acquir'd a full and habitual Knowledge of Things, 
but firmly believ'd what they were taught, with- 
out making Innovations: Whereas in Greece Philo- 
ſophy being communicated by publick Profeſſors in- 
differently to all ſorts of Auditors, many 'of theſe 
come too late, and either forſake Philoſophy in order 
to find means for their Livelyhood, or elſe out of a 
proſpect of gain erect new Sets and contradict thoſe 
that went before em. Tis true indeed the Chaldears 

were diſtingviſh'd into Sects; the Denomination be- 
ing taken from the ſeveral} Parts of the Country 
where they happen d to retire, (6) as from 
Hipparene in Meſopotamia; Babylonians from Babylon ; 
Orchenes from Orchoe a City in Chaldea; and 985 
penes from Bor ſip pe in Babylonia. Now theſe Sec 
did not abſolutely agree in their Aſſertions; tho', as 
Diodorus ſays well, each Sect Rood firm to its own 
Principles without introducing any new Opinions. 
Farther, the learned Chaidaaus had likewiſe a diſtincti- 
on of Sects taken from the ſeveral Sciences they pro- 
feſt. The Prophet Daniel (c) mentions Four Prin- 
cipal Seats; namely Hhartumim, i.e, Skilful in na- 
tural Things, from Charad a Perſian Word ſignify ing 
to know: Aſbaphim, i e. the Magi or Profeſſors of 

religious Worſhip, from the Hebrew) Root Aſbaph; 
which perhaps gave riſe to os the firſt at- 
tribute given by the Grecians to learned Perſons; 
Metaſhphim, i. e. Revealers of hidden things, or Sor- 
cerers, from Chaſhaph, i. e. Revealing; and Chaſarin, 
i. e. Chaldeans,a Title applied xf *Zoyv to the Aſtro- 
logers, their Study being the moſt eminent. To 
theſe we may ald ſeveral others mention d and pro- 
hibited by the Levitical Law, Deut. 18. 10. which 
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Jachi ades takes to be particular ſubdiviſions of the 
Mecaſhphim. ih 3 de £4 71 1 ; 

To rake a. View of the Cha/daich Doctrine; We The Chal- 
ſhall begin with Theology and Phylicks, the proper daick Do- 
ſtudy of the Hhartumim, who contemplated all be- #rine. 
ings as well Divine as Natural. Zoroaſter (a) drew all 
things up in three Claſſes. 1. Eternal. 2. Immortal. 

z mee id e 7 
As for the firſt ; There is but one Eternal and Of che E. 
Supream Being, the Father and Principle of all rern Be- 
Things; (%) who is term d Zight and Fire, Ur in the ins. 
Chaldee ſignitying both; and twas upon that account 
that the ancient Chalaæans inſtituted the worſhip of 
Fire, This Intellectual Light or Fire communicated 
his Fire by way of emanation to all Creatures. 

(c) The next emanation from him was a Supra- 
mundane. Light, an incorporeal infinite luminous 

ſpace in which intellectual beings reſide and which 
kindles the Empyreum, or. firſt. corporeal World, fo 

that it being immediately beneath the incorporeal 

Eight is render d the higheſt, brighteſt and rareſt of 
Baaies. The Empyreum diffuſes this Fire thro the 
Ather, which being next it is a leſs refin d but real 

Fire, witneſs the more condens d Parts of it, the 

Sun, and the Stars. The Ather tranſmits this Fire 

to the material Sublunary, World, the Parts of which 
conſiſting of darkneſs are all over actuated and en- 
liven d by the vivificative Fire which penetrates to the 

very Center. des 150 *s 

Zoroaſter's ſecond Claſs: is allotted to ſuch things as Of :-: 

are begun in time but have no end; which ?/el{xs ternal In» 
Names in this Order. Jztelligibles; Intelligibles and corporeal 
Intellectuals; Intellectuals; Fountains ; Hyperarchii or Being. 
Principles 5 Vnzoned Gods; Zon d Gods; Angels : Dæ- 

mons; and Souls. Theſe are all (4) Light, excepting 

the i Demons; and Mithra (e) alias the Mind pre 

ſides over em. Intelligibles or ſuch things as are un- Tatelligi. 
derſtood, are plac d next the one Eternal Being. With 500. 
reference to this firſt Claſs ; Pſellus ſays, next the 
one they aſſert a Paternal Depth compleated by Three 
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.) Bell. in Orac. p 5 t. (b) Enſeb. Prep. Evang. J. 4. e 3. Porphyy. 
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Intelligi- 
bles and 


' which ſhutterh up the Triad, within it ſelf; and 


Intelle- 


ktgalz. 


Intellc- 


CGuals. 


Foun- 


tains. 


P. inci- 


ples. 


Azoni. 
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(s) V Pſe!lus in Orac. and the Anonymous gummariſt of the 
C ,jjỹe Doctrine. | ; 


' grves in effect the ſame Deſcription of the Triple Triad. 


namely the Finper, which are Intellectual Species or 
giving a pattern to the World, they themſelves being 


preſents us with Letellectualt, ie, thoſe which only 


The Introduction. 
Z/iadt, each of the Triadr having a Father firſt, then 
a power Middle, and a 44nd the third amongſt em, 


theſe they call d Inrelligibles, 3 in his Oracles 


(a) In the next place we meet with the Jarelligibler 
and Larellectuals, i. e. thoſe which are underſtood and 
underſtand alſo. Theſe are divided into Three Species, 


Idza's of all Forms, conceiv'd by the Father, and 


alſo conceptive, and begerting Conceptions or ſecon- 
dary Notions; The Hynoches, alias Anoches, which are 
ſubdivided into the Empyreal, Ethereal and Material, 
anſwerable to the ſeveral Worlds which they govern, 
for they ſeem to be minds giving Fire and Vital mo- 
tion to theſe Three Worlds: And the Teletarchs joyn d 
by the Oracle with the Hynoches. The Third order 


under ſtand. Theſe are ealfd Coſmagogi, as being the 
guides of the World, entitled to an inflexible Power. 
They are likewiſe call d Fountalnous Fathers, and 
Seven Fountains; as confiiting of one call'd the Hy- 
pe docos, a Triad of tlie three Amilicti, and a paternal 
Triad of the once abode, \Heeate, and the twice above. 
The Fourth Rank is of Fountains additional to theſe; 
namely a Fountainous' Triad of Faith, Truth and 
Love; a Fountain of Characters, Perſpectives, &c. 
The Fifth Rank is of Principles, ew» ; of the animal 
productive Principles, the chief is Hecate, having a 
Principle of Souls on the right, and à Principle of 
Vertue on the left. In the Sixth Place we come to 
the Aroni or Duxon d Gods, i. e. thoſe who exerciſe an 
uncontroul'd power in the Zones, and are enthron'd 
above the conſpicuous Deities. 5.e, the Heavens and the 
Planets; Next are the Zonæi; or Zon d Gods, which 
are confin d to particular Zones, and govern the re- 
ſpective Circles of the ſenſible World. Next the 
Zonæi are the Angels, i e. Meſſengers waiting upon the 
Supream God, and trembling at his Beck. Zoroaſter s 
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Oracles 
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Oracles mention reductive Angels, which take off 

Souls from ſeveral Things. The Demoms come next, Dzmons. 

of which the Good are (a) Light, and the Bad, D | 

neſs. The laſt of Eviternal! Beings are Sowls, (b) Souls. 

The Rational Soul always co-exiſts with matter, but ' 

do's not depend upon it; for it has a proper Subſtance | 

potentially ſubſiſtent by it ſelf; and the matter de- | | 

pends upon it. Tis a Medium between the Super- 

celeſtial Intelligences which are wholly ſeparate from 

matter, and the Irrational Soul, which is unſeparable 

from matter, and depends upon it, and conſequently 

is liable to Mutation and Diſſolution. Tis Indiviſibie 

in as much as it contemplates the ſupream Being, 

and conſequently Incorruptible. (c) Tis not com- 

pounded or mix d with any material dark Thing, ſo 

as to ſuffer a Diſſolution into its conſtituent Parts. 

Being part of the Divine Nature or Fire, tis an Im- 
naterial and Self. ſubſiſtent Form, not mov d by any 
ther. Its two cauſes (4) are the Paterual Mind, and 

| the Fountainoas Soul. (e) Tis ſeated above the Moon, 
| hat region being Circumlucid or all Over- bright; 
| hereas the region of the Moon is partly Lucid and 
artly Dark, and the Sublanary is all over Dark. 
tom that upper Region tis often ſent down to the 
_ (f) 2 to or: Will of = 
5 ather, or by reaſon of the: flagging of its Wings, i. e. 
1 ts deviation from its original PerteGtion.-(s) After 
5 he Soul is ſent down to animate and adorn à mortal 
l body; if ſhe performs her Office well ſhe goes back 
Pl o the fame place; it otherwiſe ſhe is order d to the 
f larker manſions, according to the things ſhe hath 


0 lone in this Life. The Soul (%) has always about it | 

n n Ethereal Body or Vehiculum, which is animated __ 7 
d y an irrational Soul, and furniſh'd with all its facul. * 
ne ies, and which by continual approximation it renders : | 
ch mortal. Now by the intervention of this body is 

e- he Human Soul joyn d ſometimes to a mortal Body.— 

he d much for the Immortal Incorporeal Beings, w 

he re plac'd in the Sapramundane Light, 2 being 

78 a Ay +; 


* 


(a) hid, Euſeb. (b) Plethe. in cas (e) Pſell, is Orac, d) PſelD. 
the Da Pſel. in Orot. (f) Pſell. Epit, (g) Pleth. Orac. Pſell. Eyite. 


les | like- 
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likewiſe incorporeal and extending from above the 


hignheſt corporeal World upwards to ＋ This 
Poon Light (4) is call d the Image of the Paternal 
N N | | | 


Temporal Zoroaſter places corruptible Things in the third and 
Corruprible laſt Claſs. Arimanes is Preſident over theſe. They 
Things. comprehend the Corporeal Worlds, namely the Em 
pea, Atbereal, and Material, (H the Firſt attri- 
uted to the Mind, the Second to the Hul, and the 
Empyre- Third to Nature. The Firſt of the Corporeal Worlds 
um. (e) is the Empyreal ſeated immediately below the Su- 
pramundane Light, where the Gods dwell. This is 
ſolid and round; and conſiſts of Fire, to which it 

owes its Name. Its Fire being neareſt the Supra · 
mund ane Light is the rareſt and ſubtileſt of all Bodies. 
But after all tis fix d and i umoveable. There is but 
one Empyreal World, tho the Ather contains three 
ther. Worlds, namely, The Supream Ather next the En. 
reum, The ſphere of the fix d Stars, and the Plane. 
tary Orb. The Ather is a Fire leſs ſubtile than the 
Empyreum which penetrates thro it. The fix d Stan 
are the mote compact and condens d parts of the 
Ethereal Fire. The Planetary Orb contains the Sun, 
Moon, and five Planets, which the Oracles Style, 
Material Erxratick Animals, and Fire. The Material Worlds 
Waerlds, Are ſo call d becauſe matter being a dark Subſtance 
| the Empyræum and the Æther conſiſting of Light of 
Fire, cannot be call'd Material, tho they are Cor 
poreal. Under this Head we contain Three Worlds 
namely, Air, Earth and Water. All theſe Sublunar 
Worlds conſiſt of matter (4) which is darkneſs and 
the bottom of Nature; tho tis actuated by the Vin 
ficative Fire of the ther. The Chaldæ ans fomt 
times call the Sublunary Region, (e) Hader, and 
aſſert the Earth (F) to be in figure like a Boat an 
Hollow. From what has been ſaid, tis plain thi 
Material they held Seven Corporeal Worlds, namely, one En 
- Demons. poreal three Ethereal, and three Material. Unde 
the Head of material Worlds, we may bring in tit 
bad Demons which are ſaid to be Terreſtrial, wanarit 
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and down, and Enemies of Mankind, (4) Air, 
Av Sea, and the remoteſt Cavities are full of em. 
dur the Region of the Moon is too ſacred for fuch 
rofane Gueſts, Their Bodies and Figures vary very 
uch. But in general there are Six kinds of em, 
amely, Leliurius or Fiery which inhabits the upper 
art of our atmoſphere, Aerial which wanders in the 
ir contiguous to us, Terreſtrial, Watery, Subter- 
ancous , and Lacifugons' which is hardly ſenſible. 
he laſt Three are extreamly pernicious to mankind, 


en, the Subterraneons and Lucifugous infinuating into 


ie Entrails cauſe Epilepſies and Frenzies. The Aereal 


nd Terreſtrial deceive the minds of Men by ſubtlety, 
nd draw. em to abſurd paſſions, for they being Spi- 
its apply themſelves to the fantaſtick Spirits within 
, and ſuggeſt to us their miſleading notions by way 
f whiſpering without any ſound or noiſe, after the 
ame manner as Souls are ſaid to diſcourie her. 
They aſſume various Figures and Colours, whictythey 
epreſent to our fancy: They awaken the remem- 
rance of Pleaſures, and excite the images of Paſſions : 
ometimes they tickle the genital Parts, in order to 


nflame us with unlawful Deſires, Sometimes the 


Demons aflault Irrational: Creatures, not out of hatred, 
put out of a deſire to enjoy the animal heat; for thoſe 
hich dwell in remote Cavities are extream Cold and 
Dry, and the heat of the Sun or of Fire would burn 
nd dry them up, whereas the heat of Animals 
temperate and mixt with moiſture. Above all the 
eat of men being beſt temper d is moſt coveted by 
hem. In order to enjoy that they inſinuate them- 
elves into Men, and their groſs bulk ſtopping — 
ores, and cramping the Spirit, renders the - 
order d, the Principal Faculties unactive and diftem- 
der d. If the inſinuating Dæmos be one of the Sub- 
erraneoxs: kind, he diſtorteth the poſſeſs d perſon, 
nd ſpe-keth by lim, making uſe of his Spirit as his 
dwn, But if a Lucifagous Dæmon inſinuates into 
man, it ſinks the uſe of Limbs and Senſes; for 


or my operate by open affault, the Watery drown . 
the 


lng the laſt of Demons and extreamly Cold and Dry, 
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it numbs and chills all the Faculties. This Damon i; 
calld dumb and deaf, for that being Irrational ti] 
over-aw'd by threats. The only way to be freed from 
it is Faſting land Prayer; for Medicine can give nof 
alliſtance to poſſeſs'd perſons. The Demonick, Bodie 
are ſimple and ſo flexible that like Clouds they aſſumeſ 
any Figure or Form, but the Figure not being ſolid il 
immediately diſpers d, like à Figure drawn in th 
Air. As they change their Forms, ſo by · an intrinf 
ſick power they fend forth various Colours into thei 
ies as fear and anger dos into ours. Thus thei 
Bodies being chang d into what Figure, and afſumingl 
what Colour, they pleaſe ; they ſometimes appear in| 
Shape of a Man, ſometimes of a Woman, of a Lion 
G Thoſe that live in moiſt Places aſſume 
the Shape of Birds, whence the Greeks term en 
" Najades, NMereides, and Dryades, in the Feminine 
Gender: Thoſe which haunt dry Places, transform 
themſelves: into Men, Dogs, Lions, and other An 
mals of a Maſcaline Diſpoſition. As among com: 
pound Animals, Man has a larger Phantaſy tha 
Horſes and -Qxen, and theſe a larger than Flies and 
Werms Which know. not whence or whithe 
they move: So the Fiery and Aeraal Damons have 
Phantaſy capable of any thing; but the S8abterrar- 
ons and Lucifugous have no variety of Phantaſy, and 
transform themſelves but ſeldom. The Haery and 
Terreſtrial being of a middle kind between theſe, art 
capable of taking many Forms, tho — to tha 
in which they delight, the moiſt ones to the Effeminat 
and the dry ones to Maſculine Forms. The Dem 
niack Bodies are not compounded, yet they ate capabl 
of pain and external Injuries; for as tis the Spirit ot 
ly in Men that occaſions Feeling, ſince dead Bodi 
which have no Spirit are inſenſible, ſox Damon bein 
all Spirit is very ſenſible in every Part, fo that it Heanf 
Feels, Sc. Indeed if it be cut in two, its parts com 
immediately together again, as Air or Water partei 
by a folid body; but at the time of the diſſection i 


to Aſtrology, which they invented and purſued ve! 
cloſe, being invited (as Cicero has it) by the plain 
nes 


\eſs and evenneſs of their Country to the Contempla- 
jon of the Stars. It conſiſts of two Parts, namely 
Whe Arteorolggick which confiders the motions of the 
tars, and the Aporeleſmatick, which regards Divina- 
jon. The Greeks chriſten d the former Aſtronomy 


gie Ind the latter Aſtrolgy). Of Aſtrology they were not 
= Inis the Inventors but compleat Maſters; inſomuch 
det all the Profeſſors of it, in what Country ſoever 
ten ere call'd after them Chaldeans, Aſtronomy was 


kewiſe their Product, tho the Greeks who brought 

out of the Eaſt, improv d it very much. (4) The of rhe 
haldeans laid down this for a Maxim, That mankind 5:er:. 
govern d by the various courſe of the Stars, as well 
rratick as Fix d, and by the contemplation of their 
ztures the chie things that happen to men may be 

own, The Planets they call d Interpreters, becauſe, 
hereas the fix d Stars have a ſettled courſe, theſe by 

teir peculiar courſes, foretel what ſhall come to pa 
terpreting and declaring to men the benevolence of 

de Gods, Of the Seven Planets, they held the Sun 

d Moon to be the chief; aſſerting that the other 


thul e have leſs power than they in cauſing events. 4 
an urn, Jupiter and Mercury, they call'd Diurnal, | 
the regard they aſſiſt the Sun who rules the Day. 
ive iter and Venus they ftyl'd Benevolent ; Mars and 
an. urn, Malevolent, and Mercury, Common to both. 
au the Zodiac they'plac'd 24 Stars, one half Nor- 


ern, the other half Southern. Of theſe they con- 
iv'd the apparent to be deputed to the living, and 
e unapparent congregated to the dead. They like- 
iſe plac d 30 Stars under the courſe of the Planets, 
ich they call d confiliary Gods : one half of which 
erſees what's done upon the Earth and in the Hea- 
s, and the other half overſecs the places under the 
th; there being a meſſenger ſent from each to the 


bein er every Ten Days. They divided the Circle of the 
Heal ck into 12 Parts. The method they us d to ef- 
come the diviſion is ſaid to be this. Having fix d upon 
partei right Star in the Zoazack, they put Water into a 
ion el in which a hole was bor d and ſet another Veſ- 


that; So the Water ran out of one 
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(a) 2 Kings 23. 3. (b) I iad 1. 


of the leaky Veſſel, was mark d by ſome ſignal Sta 


time of Nativity is call'd the place of the Birth; and 
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Veſſel into another till the ſame Star roſe again; and 
ſo the whole quantity of the Water bore an analog)] 
to the whole Circle. Then they took the twelfth 
Part of this Water, and that part of the Circle that 
the Star paſs d over while this twelfth Part run ou 


for the twelfth Part of the Zoadiach. And the ſam: 
courſe ſerv d for taking the reſt of the Dodecatemoria 
To each of theſe Diviſions or Signs they applied: 
particular Figure and Character, as to the firſt th 
Figure of à Ram and this Character Y, as well x 
a Principal God; and a Month, there being accordine 
to them twelve of each. Their joyning a deity ti 
the Signs is conformable to what is ſaid of the Fol. 
lowers of Baal, whom Maimonides conceives to b 
the ſame with theſe Chaidæanr. (a) They burnt in 
cenſe to Mazaloth and all the hoſt of Heaven. Fo 
Maxaloth is the Chaldaick Word for Zodiack, Maxi. 
ſignifying a Star, Homer's notion (6b) of the Enter 
tainment of the Gods twelve days, and the fever! 
Houſes built for em by Vulcan; ſeems to be the pro 
duct of this Doctrine communicated to him by th: 
Egyptians who had it from the Chaldæans. They mad 
the Firſt Sign Maſculine, i.e. Co- operating toward 
the Generation of Males; and the Second Feminin 
as concern d in the Generation of Females; the Third 
Maſculine, and fo on alternately. In imitation « 
whom perhaps Pythagoras made all odd Numbers A 
culine, and even Numbers Feminine. Some divide eact 
Sign into 12 Parts of a proportionable nature to tht 
12 Signs. Tis certain they divided every Sign into 
30 Degrees, and every degree into 60 Minutes, which 
among them were the loweſt indiviſible Parts. Nov 
every Sign having 3o deg: makes 360 in the whol: 
Circle; and of. theſe that in which the Sun is at tht 
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'tis of great importance in the way cf Fate, which 
of em tis, whence the Greeks call'd theſe Degree 
wie in alluſion to wire: the Goddeſſes of Deſtiny, 
Some Chaldears attributed the ſeveral parts of Mans} 
body to particular Signs as Sympathizing with em: 
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ma As to Aries the Head, to Taurus the Neck, and fo 
Fa on. They likewiſe divided the 12 Signs into four 
"i 


Trigons, The 1. was Aries, Leo, 3 2. Tau- 
rus, Virgo, Capricorn, 3. Gemini, Libra, Aquarius. 
4. Cancer, Scorpio, Piſces. They alſo divided each 
Sign into three Parts call d Faces or Decanates, con- 


e taining 10 deg. each. Every Sign had likewiſe five 
ri Terme, the iſt of 8 deg. the 2d of 7, the 3d of 6, 
d i the 4th of 5, and the 5th of 4; which make up 30 


Degrees. Holding the Planets to have. more power 
when in their proper Houſes, Trigons, Terms, and 
Decanates, they allotted each Star a peculiar Houſe, 
namely to the Sun Leo, to the Moon Cancer, to Sa- 
turn Capricorn and Aquarius, to Jupiter Sagittarius 

ad Piſces, to Mars Aries and Scorpio, to Venus Tau- 
rut and Libra, to Mercury Gemini and Virgo, When 
2 Planet is in azSign in which it delights, they call 
it its Exaltation, and when tis Diametrically oppoſite 
to that, its Depreſſion, i. e. its having little or no power. 
& The Sun's Exaltation is in Leo, the Moon's in Taurus 
Saturn's in Libra, Jupiter's in Cancer, Mars's in Ca- 
pricorn, and Venuss in Piſces. As to the Trigons 
or Oct, the Lord of the firſt is Jupiter, of the 
ſecond Venus, of the third Saturn and Mercury aſ- 
ſigning the firſt part of the day to rhe former and 
the night to the latter, of the fourth and laſt Mars. 
The Terms of the Planets in every Sign, i. e. thoſe in 
which a Planet is moſt powerful from ſuch a degree 
to ſuch a degree are deriv'd from the Lords of the 
Triplicities, In the firſt Trip!icity, the 1ſt Term is 
given to Fupiter the Lord of the Treplicity, the 2d to 


Venus the Lord of the following Triphcity, the 3d and 
Non 4th to Saturn and Mercury the Lords of the 3d Tri- 
hol: iy, and the 5th to Mart. In the ſecond Triph- 
t ch: ity, Venus being Lord has the iſt Term, then Saturn 


and Mer 


» Mars, Jupiter in order. Saturn has 
66 deg, 


the Day and 78 in the Night, Jupiter 72, 


prees Mars 60, Venus 75, Mercury 66 in the Day and 78 
tiny, by Night, The Decanates or Faces of the Planets 
fans Pave reference to thoſe of the Zodiach. The firſt is 
em: that Planer whoſe Sign tis, the ſecond the next Planet, 


and ſo on. Both the Signs and Planets have ſeveral 

mutual Aſpetts, When three Signs are interpos d be- 

tween em, their Aſpect is in Trine, for it _— r | 
5 thir 
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third part of the Zodiac, when two in Quartile or 
Square for the line of the Aſpect cuts off the fourth 
Part, when one in Sextile for it ſubtends the fixth 
Part of the Circle. The Sigas that lie contiguous 
do not at all behold one another. Now the Sextil 
Aſpect is very weak for which reaſon the Sun affords 
little or no increaſe to the Birth, a Month or fo after 
Conception; but his Q#artile and Trine Aſpects are 
very Efficacious, When four Signs lie between the | 
place of Conception and the Sun, i. e. when he arrives 
at the ſixth Sign, the Aſpect is very weak becauſe a | 
line drawn from the ſixth Sign to the firſt do's not 
make the ſide of any Polygon. From the ſeventh Sign ' 
its aſpe& is very Efficacious and fometimes bringeth | 
fortha mature Birth, call d Septimeſtris. In the Eighth | 
Month tis not born, becauſe the eighth Sign is in the 
ſame condition with the fixth. But in the ninth and 
tenth, from which the Sun has a Trine and Quarterly | 
Aſpect upon the Conception, it comes very fe:ſona- 
bly. In the Eleventh Month it cannot be born be- 
cauſe the light is very weak, and in the twelfth tis 
yet weaker, As for their way of calculating Nati- 
vities, we muſt know there are four Parts or Houſes 
of the Zodiack to be conſider d in the. way of Prog 
noſticks; namely the Horoſcope, i. e. the Sign which 
happens to be aſcendant at the time of the Birth; the 
Medium Coli, i. e. the fourth Sign incluſively from 
that; the Deſcendant, i. e. that which is oppoſite to 
the Horoſcope; and the Imum Czli which is oppoſite 
to the Medium Cali, That which goes before any of 
theſe Houſes is call d, Cadent, and that which comes 
after, Succedent. Now the Cadent of the N s 
reckon'd an I Genius, and the, Succedent Slothful, 
The Cadent of the Medium Cali, God, the Succedent 
a Good Geniut. The Cadent of the Inum Cali, God- 
deſs, the Succedent Good Fortune, The Cant of the | 
Deſcendant. II Fortune, the Succedent Slothful, From | 
theſe 9 5 — the Chaldæans form d all their pre- 
dictions upon Nativities; obſerving carefully the Sin 
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The Chaldeans invented many other Arts of Di- Orher Ares 
vination beſides Aſtrology. Particularly, (a) Divination of Druina- \ 
from Birds,which by after-ages was mightily eſteem d; ien. 
Interpretation of Dreams, the practice of which is 
pretended to by the Chaldæans, Dan. 2. 5. Explication 
of Prodigies, and Hieroſcopu or Inſpection of the In- 
trails (ige) of ſacrificed Beaſts, which was practis d 
by the King of Babylon when he look d into the Liver, 
Exel. 21. 21. Some (6b) affirm that Necromancy was 
invented by the Chalazans, that being the meaning of 
Doreſhel Hammetim mention d in the Liſt of the 
Chaldaick Diviners, Deut. 18. 10, 11. To this Lift we 
mult add the divining by the familiar Spirit mention'd 
1 Sam, 28. 8. where the Hebrew Word 06 fignihes a 
Bottle, and upon that ſcore is taken for a Spirit ſpeak- 
e ing ex #tero Pythoniſſe, whence the Septuagint render 
dit c2r75v/onr iy 79 ty yafegtty . 5 

Alfter the Aſtrology and other Arts of Divination Chaldæan 
invented by the Chaldæans, their Magick will deſerve Magick. 
pur Conſideration. Tho' the word Magic (deriv'd 
Perhaps from (c) 4g a Sirname of the Perſran Zoroaſter) 
may be of a Perſian Original, yet the Science was origi- 
Wally Chaldæan; for which reaſon the Term Magi is 
Wometimes extended to the - Chaldæan Philoſophers, 


G ick is either Natural or Theurgick. The Natural 
he Produceth extraordinary effects bya mutual Application 
mn t natural Things. By this means they pretended to free 


ities from noxious Animals, and Vines from Worms ; 


bag d ſecure Plants from harm, &c. (d) The magical | 
of WP veration confiſted in Four Things. 1. Taking a 
nes ant, Animal or Metal; as the Leaf of an Herb, or 


je Hair of a Beaſt, G. 2. Obſerving the due time, 
ſuch a degree or place of the Sun and Moon, &c. 
which the Operation is to be perform'd. 3. Obſer- 


g ſome determin'd Geſture or Action, as leaping, 


the ing, burning of any Thing, &'c. 4. Pronouncing 
om tan Words Intelligible or Unintelligible. Indee 

pte -e magical Operations are perform d by Women 
dion | hout obſerving all theſe Steps; as four Women 


g Certain Words and Geſtures are ſaid to avert 
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Hail, &c. But in every caſe reſpect muſt be had 
to the Stars, for every Plant, Animal, or Metal, has 
its proper Star; and every Star delights in ſome pe- 
culiar Action or Speech. The Chaldæans were like. 7 
wiſe very Famous for drawing Images (call d Tiime- 
naia or Teleſmes, from the Hebrew T/elem an Image) 
or Figures prepar'd under certain Conſtellations, for 
ſeveral purpoſes; ſome for Averruncation or Expul- 
ſion, ſome for Prediction. Some of theſe Teleſmes (a) 
are yet to be ſeen in the Eaſtern Part of the World, 
and thoſe very ancient. Apollonias Thanens firſt in- 
troduc'd thoſe for Averruncation among the Grecian, 
who call'd em 21x42. (6) Their Vertue was ground- 
ed on the correſpondence between Celeſtial and Ter- 
reſtrial Figures, as when a Planet enters the Celeſtial | 
Scorpion, ingraving that Figure upon a Stone, the 
Planet being plac'd in the 2 and adding what 
elſe is neceſſary, will as they alſedg d qualify it for ; 
Preſervation or Deſtruction. The Teleſwes us d for 
Prediction, (c) were Images erected to the Stars, a . 
thoſe of Gold to the Sun, of Silver to the Moon, &. 
which were ſaid to receive the power of the reſpecti 
Stars, and inſpire men with the gift of Prophecy, 
Every Metal, every Climate, every Tree, had ſuch 
and ſuch a Star for its God; and the dedication of 
Temples and Images was regulated accordingly. 
The Teraphim conſulted by the King of Babylon, 2 
21. 21. are taken to be theſe Prophetick Images; uM 
well as the Teraphim placd by Michel in David 
bed, and the Teraphim or Gods which Rachel ſtol 

from her Father Laban, Gen. 31. 19. left by conſult 
ing them he ſhould know which way Jacob went. Thi 
Theergick Magick, which the Greeks render'd 7729 

Leni une, WAS conceiv d to be (4) a Converſation 
wich Dæmons procur'd by certain material Rites ani 
Ceremonies, in order to purify and perfect the Sou, 
and qualify it for the Comprehenſion of God, 2 
at the ſame time to preſerve the body from Diſcaſ 
The Chief of theſe Tele/tick Rites was Sacrifice, (. 
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3 which was conceiv'd to guard off the company of 


IN Oæmons, and procure a communication with 
Good Dzmons, by vertue of which all Paſſion and 
Sickneſs was diſpell d. Sacrificing the Stone Mnicuris, 
(a) was reckoned an effectual Rite for diſlodging the 
Terreſtrial Dæmons. Another Rite (6) was the 
whipping about of the Hecatine Strophalus, i. e. a 


in the midſt of it, and a Leathern Thong beſet with 
Characters round it. Whilſt they did this, they made 
their Invocations, and beſides brutiſh Cries pronounc d 
ſome Words, to which they attributed great Efficacy, 
(e) forbidding em to be ever chang d or tranſlated, 
becauſe that would render em ineffectual. The Ap- 
paritions procur d by thoſe Rites, were of two Kinds, 
(4). 1. The π¾ a, when Light appears to the 
ſon that performs the Rite in a certain Form or 
igure; in which caſe he was not to truſt it as being 
the deluſion of a material Dæmon. 2. a, when 
the Divine Light ſeems to glide brightly up and down 


without any Form or Figure, in which caſe he was to 
due liſten to its voice as being truly Prophetick. Thus 
ec was the communication with Good Demons procur'd. 


They had ſeveral other ways of repulſing Material 


Win threatening to ſend em to Subterraneal Aby ſſes, 
and mentioning the name of the Angels who ſent em, 
for they were conceiv'd to ſtand in great awe of theſe 
\ngels, and to be terrified with the very thought of 
going to theſe Places: By Actions, in ſticking up 
Swords or pointed Irons in thoſe places where they 
ould not have em come, for as I intimated above 
bey made Demons very ſenſible of Pain, and affraid 
10 Diſſection. 

It remains now to touch briefly upon the Religious 
orſhip of the Chaldæans, which had Three Branches. 
The Idolatrous worſhip of the true God. 2. Of 
pemons and Spirits. 3. Of the Celeſtial Bodies and 
lements. To begin with the Firſt: (7) They held 


Golden Ball dedicated to Hecate, having a Sapphire 


Demons, both by Words and Actions. (e) By Words, 
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on. In the higheſt Tower there was another Chap- © 
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one principle of all things, which they declared to be 
One and Good, meaning the true God. This ſupream 
being they Idolatrouſly repreſented by the Name and 
Image of Bell, which among the Chaldeans is the 8 
fame as the Phoenician (a) Baal, and is rendred -by 
the Grecians Zvs Jupiter; for the Grecians made 
Jupiter the Chief God as well as the Cha/azans did 
Bell. Both of them worſhip'd the true God, tho they 
did it in- an Idolatrous manner; For which reaſon 
St. Paul did not preach up another God, Act. 17 28. 
but chang'd the manner of their Worſhip (60. 
There was a Square Temple dedicated to this Jupiter 
Belus at Babylon, with Brazen Gates, every fide being 
two Furlongs Broad. In the middle of the Temple 
there was a ſolid Tower not hollow, of the thickneſs 
and hight of a Stadium; upon which there was ſet ano- 
ther, and another upon that, and ſo on to Eight. On 
the out: fide of theſe were Stairs leading to every one 
of them, with Seats for People to reſt themſelyes up- 


pel, in which there ſtood a ſumptuous Bed and a Table 
of Gold, but no Statue. Some of the Chalazans averrd 
that their God came and lay in this Bed. In a lower 
Chappel of this Temple there was a great Statue of 
Jupiter ſitting, all of Gold, with a Table and Bench 
of Gold by it. This was valued by the Chaldæant at 
800 Talents. Without the Temple there was an 
Altar of Gold, on which they ſacrific d only young 
Lambs; and another very large Altar upon which 


they ſacrific d Sheep of full Growth, and burnt Frank- 
Incenſe every Year to the Value of 100000 Talents, 
There was likewiſe in this Temple a Statue of twelve 
Cubits high of Maſly Gold, which Xerxes took away, and 
flew the Prieſt who forbad him to ſtir it (c). The 
Prielts of Bell were the ſame with the Prophets of 
Baal. His Feſtival is mention'd 2 Kings 10, 20. and 
bis Oracle was as much eſtcem'd amongſt the Cha/ae- i 

an as that of Delphi amongſt the Græcians. As for 
the Second Kind of their Religious worſhip, vir. that ll 
of other Gods, Angels and Dæmons, Subordinate to | 
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the ſupream God; we have already deſcrib d it un- 
der the head of their magical Rites. The Third Part 
of their Idolatrous worſhip, was that of the Celeſtial 
Bodies, which it is faid (4) they fell into ſoon after 
the Flood. Tis probable this worſhip was occaſion d 
by their continual Contemplation of the Stars, and 
their Senſe of their kind Influence. Job, a Neighbour 
to the Chaldeans, (b) mentions their worſhip of the 
Sun and Moon, which ſeems to have been ancienter 
than that of the other Stars; for they gave a prefe- 
rence to the two great Luminaries, and reckon'd the 
Sun the greateit of the Celeſtial Gods. Macrobius 
(c) gives us an account of Three of their Idols, 

namely, Adad, Adonis, and Fupiter Heliopolites, allrepre- 
„ ſenting the Sun. To Adad (or rather Hhada which 
= fiznified One in the Syriach) they joyn d Atargetes a 


9 

5 3 Goddeſs, and to theſe two aſcrib'd an abſolute power 
p. over all things, meaning by them the San and the 
p- Earth; for the Image of Adad had deſcending Beams, 
le and that of Atargetes was repreſented as receiving them. 
4 Aaonis is derivd from Aadon, Lord; and likewiſe re- 
ber preſented the Sun; for they call'd the ſuperior Remi- 
of ſphere of the Earth, Venus, and the inferior Proſerpina;z 
ch and when the Sus return d to the ſuperior Hemiſphere, 
at that is to ſay, when the Summer ot that Climate came 
an they conceivd that Adonis was reſtor d to Venus. 
g Jupiter Heliopolites was Jikewiſe a term for the Sun. 
ich His Image was taken from Heliopolis in Agypt, and 
nk. brought from thence by Oppias the Ambaſſador of Delo- 
ns, % the Aſhrian. This Image, ſays Macrobius, was 
elve of Gold, without a beard, which ſpeaks its repreſen- 
and ation of the Sun. This laſt God is ſaid to be con- 
The ſulted in abſence by ſending Table Books ſeal'd up; 
« of ud the God return d Reſolves ſuirable to the Queſtion. 
and or the purpoſe, it's reported that Trajan ſent this 
ade. mage a Table Book ſeal d with this Queſtion wrir 
« for it, whether he ſhould return to Nome after the 


880 1 the God return d him a centurial Vine, cut in two 
iecces, wrapt up in a Napkin; And the prophecy cf 
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ncluſion of the War. In aniwer to his Queſtion, 
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the Oracle was juſtified by the Event, for Trajan was 
killed upon that occaſion, and his Bones were brought 
back to Rome. After the Chaldæan worſhip of the 
Sun, That of the Moon ſucceeds : (a) The Moon as 
well as many other Planets were put upon the female 
kind; and inſtead of 4 God a Goddeſs was their Title. 
As Jupiter and Adonis were the Titles of the Sun, 
Juno and Venus were thoſe of the Moon; as well as 
Ada and Belta, which are nothing elſe but the Fe- 
minine Termination of Adad and Bell. It wou'd 
ſeem from Se/den (b) that the Image of Juno or Venus 
was deſign d for that of the Air; but that not being 
confirm'd by other Authors, Im at a loſs to know what 
grounds he goes upon. Another name for the Moon was 
Alilath, ſignifying her being the Miſtreſs and Queen of 
the Night.—(c) The reſt of the Seven Planets were 
held to be Gods as well as the Sun, and the Moon. The 
higheſt in that Roll is Saturn, which Abez-Ezra 
takes to be the meaning of Chiun, and the Grecians 
have expreſs'd by the name of Remphan. As for Ju- 
piter his name was apply d to Bell and the Sun. Mars 
above all ow d his divinity to the AHrians; and He- 
ſtiæus Chriſtens the Babylonian Belus by the name 
of Zeus evo, Jupiter Martius. But Azizus was 
a more particular Name for Mart, who together with 
Mercury (alias Monimus) was wor ſnipp d in the Tem- 
ple of the Sun at Edeſſa in Meſopotamia. A Cock was 
reckon'd Sacred to this Planet, upon the account 
of its Courage; and the Idol Nego!, (d) conceiv'd by 
the Rabbies to have bore the form of a Cock, whic 
was brought by the Samaritans out of Aſſyria, ſeems 
to relate to him. Venus was worſhipp'd under three 
Names, (e) viz. Belthes or Belta which was likewiſe 
common to the Moon; Delephat derivd from the | 
Syriack word Delpha, i. e. Coition, and dylitra from 
the Syriack Mylidtha, i. e. Prolifick, Herodotus (f) 
ſays the Babylonian Women were ob ig d to repoir | 
to the Temple of Venus and there continue till ſome i 
Stranger came and oblig d them in the way of Injoy- 
ment. Thoſe who were ugly ſtay'd a plaguy while, 
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perhaps two or three years, before a Mittimus came. 
But as ſoon as an offer was made, they could not re- 
ject the Suitour nor refuſe what mony was offer d for 
a Premiam, * Kircher alledges that Succoth- Benoth 
mention d 2 Kings 17. 30. fignifies an Image of Venus 
Mylitta; for that Succoth is a word for brooding 
Hens, as Benoſh is for Chickens cover d with their 


Wings. — Beſides the Seven Planets , the Chaldeans .. 


worſhip'd all the Signs of the Zodack, which they 
call'd Mazaleth alias Maxaroth, and is render d by 
the Septuagint uaſugyI, All the fix d Stars were like- 
wiſe liſted in the number of their Chaldæan Gods; 


and tho' we are at 2 lofs to ſet down their Names, 


yet tis very probable, if not certain, that the ſtrag- 

ling Names of the A(riax Idols recorded in Scripture, 
Fad a relation to the other Stars.— Among the Chal- 
dean Gods , not only the Stars, but the Elements 
bore a Figure. Fire 1n particular was a great Deity ; 
may they conceiv'd the ſupream God to be all over 
Fire. Julius Firmicus (a) ſays they worſhip'd the 
Air under the name of Venus the Virgin; and if we 
credit Macrobius (b) they ador'd the upper Hemi- 
ſphere of the Earth for Venus, and the lower for 
Proſerpina. * 

This may ſerve for a Deſcription of all the Parts of 
the Chaldaick Philoſophy ; but in regard Per ſia 
their neighbouring Country receiv d their Learning 
(e) from them; 'twill be proper to conſider what 
Progreſs or Alteration it had in that Country. The 


Introduction of Learning into Perſia is commonly 


attributed to Zarades, Zaraduſſit or Zoroaſter, (d) 
the Per ſian; who ſeems to have liv d in the time of 
e) Hy/taſpes the Father of Darius, who was contem- 
porary with Cyrus. But tho we are at a loſs to fix the 
date of his Life, tis agreed upon by all Authors, that 
he was the firſt reformer of the Religion of the Per- 
ſtant, amongſt whom he introduc d magical Rites. 
Tis faid (f) the deference ſhown him by the Perſians 
was firſt occaſioned by his appearing in the midſt of a 
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eat Fire, which deſcended from above, and did not 
E him. Suidas and Euſebius make mention of 
ſome of his Writings; but 'tis uncertain whether he 
or the Chaldean Zoroaſter was the Author of em. 
The Doctrine of the Perſian Magi founded by Zo- 
roaſter, was further improv'd by Hyſtaſpes of Ache- 
menia in Perſia, (a) who liv'd in the time of Cyrus. 


Ammianus Marcellinus ( informs us that he was a 


very wiſe Perſon; and boldly ventur'd to travel to 
the inner Parts of the upper India, where happening 
to come to a woody Deſart poſſeſs d by the Brachmanes, 
he learn d of them the Diſcording Concord of the Stars 
and the pure Kites of Sacrifice. This Perſian Learn- 


ing or Magick (c) was firſt communicated to Greece 


by Oftanes, who accompanied Xerxes in his Epedition 


3 


to Greece in the fourth Year of the 74 Olympiad, | | 


Tis true Pythagoras and Plato convers d with the 
Perſian Magi before Oſtanes was in being: But either 
they did not dive into the depths 1 the Magical 
Sciences. or elſe had a mind tc conceal them. 

(4; All Profeſſors of Learning amongſt the Perſians 


tution and were term'd Magi; tho' in regard their principal 
Sefs of the gtudy pointed to Theology and religious Rites, Ma- 


Perſian 
Magi. 


gus was more frequently interpreted a Prieſt (e). 
Theſe Magi continued down their Learning within 
their own Families from one age to another; and after 
a Succeſſion of many Ages became ſo Numerous, that 
they made a compleat Nation, and poſſeſs'd a Coun- 
try (f) peculiar to themſelves. They were ſo much 
eſteem'd (g) that the Kings of Perſia were always 
initiated in their ſacred Myſteries before they under- 
took the Government. They were Members of the 
King's Council, and aſſiſt d as Judges in the Caſes of 
Rewards or Puniſhments. Nay, their Intereſt was 
ſo great that Cambyſes upon his Expedition to Egypt 
left the Government in their Hands (0%. They diſ- 
claim d the wearing of Gold or rich Apparel. They 
were commonly clad in White, and us d no other 
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Beds but the Ground. They fed upon Herbs, Bread 

and Cheeſe, which they carried about them in the Top 

of a Cane. Their chief Imployment was religious 

worſhip, for they were reckon d the only Perſons 

whoſe Prayers cou d reach the Ears of the Gods. They 

branded the burning of dead Bodies for an impious 

Action; but made it lawful to lye with the Mother 

and the Daughter (4). Tho the Egyptian Prieſts 

would not pollute themſelves with the death of = 

thing except their Sacrifices ; theſe Magi kill d wit 

their own hands any thing, excepting a Man and a 

Dog. Nay , they placd a merit in killing many 

Ants or Serpents and other creeping and flying 

Things, | | 
The Account we have of the Perſian Doctrine is Their Do- 

very Lame; tho it appears, (%) that the Magi pur- Frine. 

ſu d the Knowledge both of God and Nature. Gd 

(fayeth Zoroaſter) (c) has the head of a Hawk; he is 

the firſt incorruptible, eternal, unbegotten, undiviſible, 

moſt like himſelf, the Charioteer of every good one 

that cannot be brib'd, the beſt of things Good, the 

vwiſeſt of things Wiſe, the father of Equity and 

WT juſtice, ſelf taught, natural and perfect, and the ſole 

WT inventor of ſacred Nature. He divided all Things 


. 

n into Three Claſſes (4). The Firſt is Eternal. The 
r Second had a beginning in time but is Immortal. The 
[ Third is Corruptible. He aſſerted that there were two 


Gods, a good one call'd Oromaxes, and à þad one 
call'd Arimanes: The former requiring from its.votives 
Congratulatory Sacrifices, and the latter diſmal and 
averting Oblations. Plants and Animals were con- 
ceivd to belong, ſome of them to the good and ſome 
to the bad Deity. Dogs, Birds and Porcupines were 
alloted to the Good, but the Aquatile Animals fell 
to the ſhare of the Bad, for which reaſon he was 
eſteem d bleſs d that cou'd kill moſt of them. Be- 
tween theſe two oppoſite Deities, they plac d Mithra 
as a Mediator. They held that a certain time wou d 
come, in which Arimanes would be utterly deſtroy d 
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and the Earth made Even and Smooth, and in which 
all mankind ſhou'd joyn in one common Society, and 
ſpeak but one Language. Amongſt the other Parts 
of the Perſian Learning, we muſt not forget their 
Divination ; an inſtance of which Cicero gives con·- 
cerning Cyrus, and Alian another coricerning Ochus. 
Their Chief Science indeed was Magick, ſo call d from 
Magi, which Plato defines the Service of the Gods ;' 
for Laertius informs us that they were ignorant of 
the Goetich Magick. Temples, Altars, and Images 
in their Opinion were all madneſs, (a) for that they 
conceiv'd the Gods not to be of a human form, or 
capable of being ſhut up within Walls. Purſuant 
to this Opinion they perſwaded Xerxes to burn the 
Grecian Temples, Tis trus indeed Strabo makes 
mention of their Temples, Altars, and Images; but 
thoſe muſt have been the product either of a diverſity 
of Sects, or a departure from the primitive Inſtitu- 
tion. When they go to Sacrifice, they drive the 
Victim to a clean Place, and there invocate the God B 
they Sacrifice to, praying not for themſelves alone, 
but for the King and all the Perſians. Tis not law- 
ful to ſacrifice without the preſence of a Magus, 
who, after the ſacrificer had cut the Victim into little 
Pieces, and boyl'd the Fleſh, and ſtrew d it upon ſoft 
Herbs, eſpecially upon Trefoy/, was imploy'd to Sing 
; 2 Theogonical Hyma, as a powerful Enchantment, 
This done, the Sacrificer diſpo3'd of the Fleſh as he 
pleas d, leaving none for the Gods, who in their O- 
inion ot: nothing but the Scull of the Victim. 
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The Perſian Gods, were Jupiter, the Sun, the Moon, 
Venus, the Fire, the Earth, the Winds, the Mater. 
By Jupiter they underſtood the whole Circumference 
pf Heaven. The Sun they call'd Mithra, whom they 
reckon'd the greateſt of their Gods, and repreſented 
with the Face of a Lyon, in a Per/fia» Habit, hold- 
ing a Bull by the Horns, which ſeem d to ſtrive to get 
from him; ſignifying that the Moon begins to receive 
her Light from him when ſhe leaves him. To this 
Mithra, (6) Zordaſter conſecrated a natural Cave in 
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he Perſian Mountains; ſignifying that he fram d the 
World and was the King and Father of all. In the 
alibraan Rites, (4) the ſeven Planets were repreſen- 
ed by a high pair of Stairs having Seven Gates: The 
Firſt of Lead, ſignifying ſlow Saturn; the Second of 


rin pointing to the bright and ſoft Venus; the Third 
e Braſs repreſenting the ſolidity of Jupiter; the 
£ Fourth of Iron ſetting forth Mercury whom they 
ook to be the ſtouteſt undertaker, of all buſineſs as 
g ell as Cunning and Eloquent; the Fifth of Leather 


belonging to Mars in regard of its unequal and vari- 
dus commixture; the Sixth of Silver, and the Seventh 
Pf Gold, the former reſembling the Moon, and the 
Matter the San. He who was initiated in theſe Rites, 
vas oblig d to go through a preparatory courſe 
of reproach and pain, to give proof of his Sanctity 
and Freedom from Paſſion, The Perſians (acrificd 
to Venus, (c) under the Title of Metra; now Mader 
d ſignifies Mother; and tis probable this was the Mo- 
ther of the Gods, which Cicero affirms to have been 
Nvworſhipd with great Devotion by all the Kings of 
„ Ege and Aſia. Their Worſhip of the Fire they 
had from the Chaldæans (d). They had tual 
Fires which never went out, not only in Temples but 
private Caves, and were call'd Pyratheia or Pyreia; 
before which the Magi Sung every day, holding be- 
fore em a bundle of Rods with which they ſtirr d 
up the Fire when they Sung; having their Heads 
cover d with woollen Tiara s tied down on both Sides, 
and hiding their Cheeks and Lips. This Fire they 
ſometimes took for the Sun, and chriſten d it Mithra. 
They likewiſe worſhipd Water; for they go, ſays 
Strabo, (e) to a Lake, River, or Spring, where t 
make a Trench and kill a Victim, taking care that | 
none of the Blood come at the Water, then laying 
Myrtle and Laurel upon}it they burn it with Rods, 
and making ſome Prayers ſprinkle Qyl mix'd with 
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The Sabæ- 
an Se; 
and Do- 
Frines. 


on the one hand, ſo it reach'd Arabia the Stony and 


moſt ancient of Authors, mentions their Worſhiping 


Milk am] Honey, not in the Fire or Water, but on the 
arth. 3 
As the Doctrine of the Chaldæ ans extended to Pe /iz 


Happy on the other. The Inhabitants of Arabi 
the Happy being deſcended from Saba the Son of Chus 3 
the Son of Cham, were ſtil'd Sabæans; and indeed were 
the true native Arabians: for which reaſon the Title 
of Sabeans included all the Arabs; and theſe upon 
the reception of the Chaldæan Religion and Learning 
fell under the Common Appellation of Chaldear., 4 
Patricides an Arabian Writer attributes the firſt inſtitu - 
tion of Learning and Religion amongſt the Sabæan to 
Zerodaſt a Perſian, contemporary with Terah the Fa- 
ther of Abraham, who ſeems to be no other than the 
Chaldean Zoroaſter. He adds that others afſign'd the 3 
original of their Religion to Tachmurat alias Tachs. 
rith King of Perſia; and others to one Invan or J. 
van the Son of Marcoli a Grecian; and others again 
to ſome of the Contrivers of the Tower of Babel 
Some (4) derive the Sabæan Inſtitution from Cham the 
Son of Noah, he being the firſt Author of Idolatry 
and his Son the Planter of Sabæa. But others (+) 
aſcribe the Original of Idolatry to Serug, in whole 
time Helleniſm, i. e. (c) the time of Ignorance and 
Paganiſm was ſaid to commence. Whatever be the 
Original of their Idolatry tis certain twas of great 
Antiquity , ſince Fob, (4) their Neighbour and the 
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the Sun and the Moon. Terah the Father of Abra- 
ham, who (e ſerv d ſtrange Gods, is reckon d to have 
been bred up in this Doctrine. And his Son Abraham 
had the ſame Education, (F) tho be was afterwards 
oblig d to forſake his Country by aſſerting a God 
ſuperior to the Sun. The Rabbi (g) have left us 
ſeveral Traditions, concerning the perſecution Abra- 
bam met with upon that account; and the Arabian 
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haveenlarg'd upon them as Truths: But they appear ſo 
Fabulous and Inconfiſtent, that they are beneath our 
regard. Tis plain from the Confęrences between Job 
and his Friends, that in ancient times Arabia pro- 
duc d perſons skill'd in natural Philoſophy, Aſtronomy 
and other Sciences. Where Solomon's Wiſdom is fai 
to have excell'd all the Sons of the Eaſt; tis under- 
ſtood of the Arabian Philoſophers : For the Fews 
call'd Arabia the (a) Eaſt Country, Xiſſæus, Mai- 
monides and others quote many of the Sabean Writ- 
ings; which were full of ridiculous and extravagant 
Idolatry. As for their Doctrine, what we know of 
it, is taken from ſome later Arabick writers, who per- 
haps have corrupted it; and notwithſtanding its 
Corruption it pretends to be of a piece with the Chal- 
dean. They] aſſerted (5) that the Stars were Gods; 
that the San which governs the ſuperior and infe- 
rior World was the greateſt God and the Great Lord. 
They fabulonſly allede'd, that Adam was not the firſt 
Man; that he was a Prophet of the Moon and per- 
BY ſwaded men to worſhip her; that Noah was a Hus- 
band man but faulty for diſclaiming Idols; and that 
Leb diſſented alſo from Adam about the worſhip of 
the Moon. Their form of worſhip was either daicy 
e or monthly; the daily conſiſted in the Conſecration of 
nd a day in the week to each Planet, the firſt to the 
bun; the ſecond to the Moon, &c. As for their 
monthly worſhip ; they began the year from the 
month Niſan, and ſacrific d to their Goddeſs Beltha 
or Venus, the firſt three days: and fo alloted diſtin&t - ' 
Provinces for ſeveral days of their reſpective months; 
vorſhiping ſometimes one God ſometimes another, 
and celebrating to each a peculiar Feſtival. Amongſt 
other Feſtivals they celebrated one to Sammael (by 
this name the Talmudiſte underſtand the Devil) with 
many Sacrifices, Holocauſts, and Offerings. They 
had ſeveral Rites, which are expreſsly prohibited in 
the Levitical Law. For inſtance, they offer d only 
leaven'd Bread and ſweet Things, anointing their 
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Sacrifices with Honey: They prohibited the killing 
of an Oxe in regard of its ſervice in the way of Agri. | 


culture; they worſhip d Devils, believing they had 


of Dæmons; and conſequently a fit Inſtrument to 


the form of Goats, and eat Blood as being the food 


procure an intimate acquaintance with them, | 
They worſhip'd the riſing Sun; they ſhav'd them. 
ſelves with Razors and ſear d themſelves with Fire, 
and drew their new born Children through the Fire, 
affirming that ſuch Children as were not ſo us d 
wou'd die. They had married Women among 
them that ſhav'd themſelves with Razors; beſides 
ſeveral other obſcene Cuſtoms, . 


Thus much we know of the Progeſs of Learning and 
Philoſophy in the Eaſt, before its removal into Greece, i 
As for the improvement it there met with, it is if 
the Subject of the enſuing Treatiſe. ry. 
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Chronological T ABLE 
„ Shewing the 
'M StxiEs and SUCCESSION 
5 ff OF THE 


Greek Philoſophers. - | 


The Philoſophical Era, Commencing in the 
Third Year of the XLIX O/mp. at which Time 
the Firſt Grecian Sages were dignified with the 


Appellation of L : "Twill be needleſs to 
carry the T a BLE higher. | 


og Years. Ar . Phi. 
XL 311 T Hales ad bis Collegues received the 
| | Attribute of Wiſe. 
2 L I Periander diet. 
LH 3 | Pittacus dies. 
LIII 3 Pythagoras born. 
1 | Pherecydes flouriſbes. 
> x Ol Solon dies. 
= NR rhe} 
1 Chylon Ep before his Death. 
LVIIT 1 Thales dies. | | 
A 2 | Anaximander dies ſoon after. 
+ cnn Xenophanes the Eleatick flonwriſh'd, 
LXIX 1 Heraclitus flauriſb d; and likemiſe Par- 
| menides. ee 
LXX I 1 Anaxagoras born, 
4 | Pythagoras dies. | 
I | O00 E Ca ? i N 
LXX 1 Democritus of Abdera botn, Ow 


11131 '{Xenophon born, 


| 


139 
153 


155 
167 


179 
183 


215 


22300 


; 235 
241 


243 


259 
22 


261 


267 


297 
303 


305 


311 
312 
342 
351 
372 
375 


Ohm. Vears. 
LXXXIV I 
LXXXVII x 
LXXXVIII3 
e 3 
XCIV 1 
XIV M0 
4 
XCIX 1 
CI I 
CIII I 
CV I 
CVI 1 
CIX 3 
* 
CXIII 
CXIV 1 
CXIV 1 
C xv 3 
CXVI 1 
CXX 
CXXIII 
CXXIIT 3 
C XXY 
CXXV 3 
CXXVII 
3 1 2 
CXXXIv 4 
CXXXNVII 
CXLI 2 
CXLIII 
 CL&I 
55 1 


186 


199 
207 


"a 


255 


283 
225 


431 
329 


The Chronological TABLE. 
Er. Phi. | | 


Epicurus ates; 


Lacydes refigs his School and dies, 


Meliſſus che Eleatick flouriſhes. 

Plato bor», Archytas of Tarentum was 
his Contemporary, 

Anaxagoras dies. 

Diogenes the Cynick born. 


| Protagoras the Abderite flouriſhes. 


Socrates put to death, And ſoon after 


Antiſthenes ſers wp 4 School at 


Cynoſarges. 


Kenocrates born. 
Ariſtotle born. 


Pyrrho the Sceptick born. 
Endoxus died. © 


| Xenophon 'dies, Democritus of Ab- 


derg dies. | 205 
Plato diet. Speuſippus ſucceeds him. 
Epicurus born. N 


Anaxarchus the Abderite flouriſhes. 
| Monimus and Oneficritus the Cynicks 
flouriſh'd. 


Crates flowriſhes. As alſo Metrocles the 
Cynick and his Sifter Hipparchia. 

Diogenes the Cynick dies. ; 
Theophraſtus ſucceed. to Ariſtotle's 


School. 


Ariſtotle diet. 


Xenocrates diet. Polemo ſucceeds him. 

Arceſilaus born. 

Zeno the Stoick flouriſh'd about this time. 

Pyrrho dies, Timon was contemporary 
with him, y 


Istrato /acceeds Theophraſtus. 


Chryſippus the Stoick born about thi; time. 


1Menedemus h Exetrian dies. 
Lycon  ſacceeds Strut 


* 
\ C 


Arcelilaus dies. = 
Ariſto {xcceeds Lycon. 

Chryſippus :4+ Stoick dies, And Zeno 
of Tarlus /:cceeds him. 
Carneades / u. 


Carneades c 5,4/6 Clitomachus ſucceedi 
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Comtetning the Lives 0 f thoſe 8 were 
dignified with the HERE: if 
 Wiſemen. pet 


HALES the wiſeman'of Miletys - ax 
' ſtands higheſt in the roll of the an-. 


. ent Sages, He was the firſt Author ] 
7 - of Natural Philoſophy and Mathe- = 
| maticks among the Grecians; and _— 
— . was juſtly entituled to a preference ä 
before the other wiſemen, by a ſuperiority of ſpect | 3 1 A 


lative learning. A 
Hie was born at Milerus, having . for his His ] Gon 5 
Father, and .Cleobulina for his Mother. - The Fami- try ont. 4 
ly of which he was deſcended, is given in, by ſome, Tr Parenageh. 
for a Noble rene run e particularly by (a 2 = 

2 and. ( C) Her Hermippus;; by others (c) (more ju 

for an ill branch f the Thelidæ among 2 

Cans, vera remov'd to Miletus when Nelens. 4 

Was: N Os. Tr yu of Lertik us E I 


4 4 = 1 oy * 3 


* a. th. Jn 
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© Te a lg. (b) Laert. Fit Thal, © Hoo 107. 
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aates that Thales himſelf accompanied MNelexs, and 

7 that Neleus was gutted of Phænicia: but ſince Thales 

b was above 400 years younger than Neleus, and ſince 

he who built Miletus was never expelled Phænicia, 

we may conclude the text to be corrupt. Accor- 

dingly Caſaubon corrects it by reading exms70v Ths 

gorvixns ; but #73774 cannot be applied to Thales, 

who was only a Phenician by deſcent: fo that the e- 

mendation of Palmerius Grentemenilius, follow'd by 

Menagius, in reading «Tris inſtead of poi, ſeems 

more juſt, Stanley indeed chooſes to alter the 

ſentence thus, «Toarroypagubiony le & Maze Irs 

naley ouy NAU A txmeovri goirixes, i. e. The Anceſtors 

£ of Thales being Phenicians became Citizens of Mile. 

tus, when Neleus being outted of Athens led thither 
/ © the Jonian Collonies. x: 

The timeof (d) He was born in the firſt year of the 35 Olymp. 

bis Birth. the year preceeding the Archonſhip of the firſt Da- 

: pas, whom ſome (particularly Salmaſins) have ig- 

norantly confounded with the ſecond Damaſius, (e) 

that was Archon in the 4th year of the 48 Olymp. 

There was another Thales, who liv d in the 8 Olymp. 

— from the firſt inſtituted by Iphitus, which 

preceeded that of Coræbus (f) 27 Olympiads. Now 

dhe confounding of the latter Thales with the firſt, 

Ada nd the true Epocha of the Olympiads commencing 


LY 


% 


A 


from that of Iphitus with the vulgar one taking date 
from Corœbus, has occaſien d the miſtakes of ſeveral 
6 Authors, Thus Euſebius gives in the firſt for a na- 
1 . ral Philoſopher, whereas the ſecond was the firſt of 
yg that profeſſion among the Grecians : Suidas () 
thinks the latter flouriſh'd in the 7 Olymp. whic 

Phlegon his voucher meant of the firtt : And Clemens 
Alexandrinus (h miſtaking this time, would have 
Thales younger than the latter Prophets; notwith- 
ſtanding that he makes them (mars ge with Da- 
rins Hyſtaſpes, who beg reign in the laſt year 
of the 64 Olymp. $54. 
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(d) Uert. (e) Vid. Selen. Mami T Wed (F) Phlegon 


Fragment. (80 In voce Thales, (h) Strom. Ls | 
(c) H 
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Phenicia, arguing from his knowledge of Aſtrology; 
and of the Con ellation of the lefler Bear (d) by 
which the Phenicians ſail d. (e) In his riper years 
he travell'd to Egypt, where he was inſtructed by 
the Prieſts, eſpecially thoſe of (Ff) Jupiter: and 
learn'd his Geometry, according to Laertius. Ha» 
ving ſtudied Philoſophy for ſome time in Egypr, and 
ingratiated himſelf mightily with (g) Amaſis the King, 


Monarchy; and thereupon return d fraughted with a 
. ſtock of learning /) ro Miletus his own Country. 


Siſter's 


(1) and made him his Heir. ( Being importun'd by 
his Mother to Marry, he anſwer'd at firſt, a, too 
ſcan; and when he grew in years put her off with telling 
her, mas then too late. At another time being ask d why 
he took no care to leave off-ſpring behind him, his reply 
Was Jie grxdrexviay, (4) i. e. becauſe he lov'd chilaren 
too well, meaning that if he had children, he could not 


the old Baſil Edition of Laertius has it) i. e. begauſe he 
was not fond of Children: which quits better with 
another anſwer of his to the ſame queſtion (c) viz. 
That he did not mean to diſturb his repoſe with vo- 
luntary cares; and with the ſtory related by Plu- 
tarch (d) viz, That when Solon put the ſame queſti- 
on to him, he anſwer d nothing, but ſuborn d a Me. 
ſenger to bring the feign'd news of the Death and 
Burial of Solon s Son, which diſturb'd Solon mightily ; 
upon which Thales undeceiv'd him, and then told 


res 


he at laſt loſt his favour by diſplaying an averſion to 


bear the loſs of em; or rather & d@1aorexviay (b) (as 


; 9 His Epiſtle to Pherecydes inforins us that he His Tra: 
travel'd in his youth to Creet, which was then fa- vels. 


mous for the Birth of Jupiter, and the myſteries of 
Religion: and to Aſia. Some ſay he travePd to 


(i) Heraclides informs us that he livd a e cone 

retir . life at Miletus. He adopted his duct of bis 
n, call'd by Laertius Cybifſus, by Plu- Life at 

tarch (k) Cybiſtu ; and in fome Manuſcripts Cydiſtus; home: 
e hi 


Fy 


c) Stob. Serm. 66. (d) In Vit. Selon. 
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(c) Laert. (d) Voſſius de ſciento Mathemat. cap. 3 2. (e) Plut. de plac. 
biloſe, 1. (f) Iamblic. Vit. Pythag. 1. 2. (g) Plus. Symp. Sept. conviv. 
h) Cyril, (i) Laert. (k) Vit. Solon & Name. , (1) Plut. Symp. 8-64 
n) Laert. (a) Laet. (b) Vid. Cauſabon & Menag. en Laert Vit. thalcps, 
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ſion to the 
dignity of 
being en- 
riruled 
Wile. 


God excell d in Wiſdom, advis'd that it ſhould be forth. 


His acceſ- 
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him , twas the apprehenſion of ſuch diſorders that 
{car'd him from Marriage. | 

Thales, and the other ſix, were dignified with the 
appellation of I/;/e (e) in the 4 year of the 48 Olymp. 
Damaſius the 24 being then Archon; and the 59 
year of Thales's age, He was reckon'd the firſt Wiſe- 
maby reaſon of — ſpeculative learning; (F) ſince the 
reſt merited the appellation only by their Morality 
and practical endowments, The 24. was Pittacus of 
Aytlene, who flouriſh'd in the 42, and died in the 
34 year of the 52 Olymp. The 34 was Bias of Priene, 
contemporary with Pittacus, The 4th Solon, who 
was Archon at Athens in the zd year of the 46, and 
died in the 55 Olymp. The 5th Cleobulus of Lindus, 
contemporary with Solon. The 6th Myſon of Chere, 
The 7th Chilon of Lacedemon , who was Ephorus 
there in the 56 Olymp. Theſe 7 Wiſemen enlarg'd 
their glory and fame by the modeſt refuſal of a 
Triposor Table of Gold. The ſtory, as Laertius has 
it, is this. Certain Ionian young gentlemen, having 
bought of the Mileſian fiſhermen a ſingle caſt of a Net, 
ſo ſoon as the Net was drawn up, 4 Tripos appeared: 
upon which 4 quarrel aroſe concerning the property 0 
the Tripod , which could by no- means be Aided , 
till the Mileſians ſending to Delphos, had this anſwer 
return d by the Goddeſs, | 


It your deſire Mileſian youth to know, 

How you the Golden Tripod muſt beſtow ? 
Return, and ſay what Phæbus here reveals; 
Give it to him in Wiſdom that excells, 


They gave it therefore to Thales; he to Bias, Blas to 
Pittacus, untill it came to Solon; who, ſaying that only 


with ſent to the Temple of Delphos. This ſtory Calli- 
machus relates another way, how that one Bathycles an 
Arcadian bequeathed a Cup of Gold to the chiefeſt 
the Wiſemen, Accordingly it was given to Thales,and/6 
from one to another till it came to Thales again, wi 
ſent it to Didymean Apollo with this Inſcription 


A. 


— 


(e) Laert. (f) Plut. vit. Solen. Auguſt. de civ. Dei. 8. 2. 


Me 
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Ae Thales ſends to ſacred ( a) Nilean King, 
Twice to him fell the Grecian offering. 


(The proſe inſcription mentions Apollo Delphinius, 
which Menagius (b) conjectures to be an error in 
Laertius, for Apollo Delphinius was wor ſlipd at 
Athens; and the Mileſians worſhip d Apollo Didymens.) 
He that carried the Cup from one to another was Thy- 


rion, Son to Bathycles. But Eudoxus the Cnidian and 
Evanthes the Milefian affirm, that it was Cræſus who 


preſented the Cup, and a certain friend of his that car- 
ried it from Thales to another, and ſoon ; till he came 
to Chilon, who ſent Anacharſis to enquire of the Oracle 
who was wiſer than himſelf; and had this anſwer, that 
Mylon was, whom Eudoxus miſtakes for Cleobulus 

aud Plato will have to be Periander. Dædachus and 
Clearchus affirm, that Cræſus ſent the Golden preſent 
to Pittacus, and /oround, till it came to Pittacus again, 
Andron, in his Tripos, ſays the Argives preſented the 
Tripod to the Wiſe/# Man; and that it was adjudg d 
to Ariſtodemus the Spartan, who re ſign d it to Chilon. 
Some re port that a Ship ſent by Periander to Thraſybu- 
lus Ty ant of Miletus, was Shipwrack'd in the Coan 


Sea, where the Tripod was aſterwards found, Phano-/ 


dicus avers,, it was found in the Attick Sea and 
brought to Athens, where after a long debate it was ſent 


to Bias. Others (ay, t mas the workmanſhip of Vulcan, 


who preſented it to Pelops on his Weddingday. A 

terwards it came to Menelaus, and was taken away 
by Paris when he made the rape upon Helena,who threw it 
into theCoan Sea by the advice of Lacedemonian Sibyl, 


(a) that foretold it would prove the occaſion of much 


miſchief and contention, Sometime after, ſome Lebe- 
dians having bought the caſt of a net, in which it came 
up, 4 quarrel aroſe, and both parties had a hearing 
at. Cock but appeal d to Miletus. The Mileſiaus ſent 
e e to compoſe the difference : but, theſe he- 


ing lighted, a War broke out, and after much blood 


a 


— 


(a) Tbat is, Apollo Mileſius, for ſbe Mileſians were 4 people of Nele- 
us, vid. Strab. lib. xiv. (b) Vid. Menag. in Laert. vit. Thalets 
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(a) Plut. vit. Solon. 
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the Oracle declar d that the 1 ſhould be given 

to the wiſeſt Man: Whereupon both the Coans and 
Mileſians preſented it to Thales. Thus was the pre- 
ference of Thales confirm d by the Oracle. 
His Philo- Thales is univerſally acknowledg'd to be the firſt 
ſophy. wor purſuer of natural and mathematical learning among 
oy - — the Grecians, He affirm'd water to be the firſt 
ea} principle of all things (b) becauſe the natural ſeed 
things, Of all living creatures is humid, and all plants are 
1's” nouriſhd by moiſture, nay fire and the Sun it ſelf is 
fed by vapors proceeding from Water. Purſuant to 
this opinion, he aſlign'd water the loweſt place, in 
which he made the Earth to float, as being uncapable 
of ſwiming upon or being upheld by the air (c); 
and refer'd the cauſe of Earthquakes to the mo- 
bility of the water, whether we call it an Ocean or 
the moiſt Element; to which purpoſe, Seneca (d) al- 
ledges the breaking out of Fountains in Eartkquakes, 
for a proof of the Earth's inclining to one fide upon 
its watery ſupporter, and fo taking in water, How- 
ever, tis apparent that other Grecians, before Thales, 
aſſign d water for the principle of all things: for 
Plutarch and Fuſtin . ſay, he defended that 
tenet by the teſtimony of Homer, viz. Qxe avs de 
Ves ic TavTevs TeTUrTar. And Heſiod 02 lags, Tas 
710 Mi TpoTIEaR 40 yer, Now moſt of the an- 
cCcient Philoſophers (F) call d the water Chaos, which, 
555 according to the Scholiaſt of Apollonius (a) citing Zeno, 
ſettled into ſſime, and the ſlime condens d into Earth. 

This opinion was borrow'd from the Phænicians, to 

whom Linus, Orpheus, and probably Thales, were 

indebted for their Learning: For Numenius (b) an 

ancient Philoſopher cites the very words of Moſes 

L The ſpirit of God moved upon the face of the waters] 

to back this opinion: And Euſebius (c) tells us, 

The Phenicians aſſerted the ſpirit of dark air and chaos 

involved in darkneſs to be the principle of this World : 

which at firſt was infinite; but afterwards the ſpirit 

mov d by the love of his own principles made a mixture 


et i —— 
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S BI. Las.” . ; 2 b | 
Plat. plac. pbiloſ. 1. 3. Stob. Eclog. Phyſe 1. 13. (c) Ariſt. Me-. 
tap. J. 3. Senec. natur. quæſt. 6. 6. (d) ibid. (e) Theogon. (f) Pla- 
rarebs ignis an aqua utilior. (a) Argenant. 4. (b) Porphyr. de ani 
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oy conne xion, call'd Love; from which was begotten 
Mor, which ſome call Slime, others the corruption of 
watery moiſture ;, and of this ſprung the ſeed of all 
Creatures, Nor were the Indians ſtrangers to this 
opinion,as(d) Megaſthenes informs us. Some (e) have 
miſunderſtood Thales, as if he had own'd no God but 
water, becauſe 2ey$ Principle, taken fingly, implies 
the efficient cauſe ; But *tis evident that in making 
Water the apyn, he mean'd only the material cauſe: 
for Plutarch (F) arraigns him for confounding a 
Principle with an Element, and making Water to be 
both the Element and Principle of all things. Now, 
if by Principle, T hales meant Element, there's nothing 
of an efficient cauſe in the caſe. Beſides, Ariſtotle in 
explaining his opinion, and the reaſons he went up- 
on, do's ſufficiently © clear him from that imputa- | 
tion, | - 
(hb) Thales acknowledg'd that God is the moſt an- Bis opini- 
cient of Beings, for that he never had a begining 5 on 
and that there is nothing more beautiful than the God. 
World, as being made by God. Being, (g) ask d what 
was God, his reply was, That which hath neither be- 
ginning nor ending, To the queſtion, whether the 
Crimes of bad Men were conceal'd from God, he an- 
ſwered, no, nor their thoughts neither. This is con- 
firm d by Clemens Alexandrinus (i) and Cicero (&), 
tho the latter miſtakes Thales in making the material 
principle, Mater, to be coeternal with the Efficient 
Cauſe, God, or the Mind, that form'd-all things out 
of Water; going upon the neceſſary conjuncti- 
on of the EY. ind the Water. However Ciceros 
words make it out, that Anaxagoras borrowed from 
Thales the notion of Mens annex d to matter. Being 
ask d, ſays Stobeus, what was moſt ſtrong, he an- 
ſwer'd, neceſſity, or , the immutable power of Pro- 
vidence: for he aſſerted the firſt mover to be im- | 
moveable, and Ari/totle (a) adopts the opinion with- — 
out owning its Author. Thus, its apparent he own'd 
the Being, Omniſcience, and Providence of the Deity, - 
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(d) Strab. lib. 15. (e) Ter ', Ad _ Gent. (f) Plac. Phil. 2. 


2. (80 Meraphyſ. 1.3. (h Laer i) Stromat. 5. (E) Natur. 
Deor. (a) Phyſ..8. 7. N 8 
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the Creator of the World; notwithſtanding the 
uggeſtions of Tertullian (b), as if he had demurr d 
upon a queſtion put to him by Cræſus concerning the 

Deity: which is a ſtory that comes near to what is 
reported of Si nonides and Hieron. Tho Orpheus 

(c) had obſcurely ſpoken of God before, yet Thales was 

the firſt that made any enquiry into theſe things: But 

after all, even he and all the Grecians o d that know- 

ledge to the Egyptian, according to their own con- 
feſſion (4). e e | 

His opiniu- Thales (e) ſaid, the World was full of Demons 
on of Pe. or ſpiritual ſubſtances, and the Soul's of Hero s ſepa- 
mons. rated from the bodies, ſome of which were 
5 good, ſome bad. Above theſe he plac'd' (F) the im- 
mortal Gods, and under em the Heros. This 

is thought to be the meaning of that ſaying of (s) A- 

_ riſtotle's, repeated by Cicero ®), viz, Thales thought 

that all things were full of Gods, Tho Heſiod main- 


6 


Þ tain'd this opinion before Thales, yet?tis probable 
2 | Thales had it from the Egypti ans; as well as Pytha- 


goras (i) and Plato (H, Who maintain d the ſame 


1 N 
His opini · ¶ Thales was the firſt that affirm'd the Soul to be a 
yay of the principle endou d with a power of moving it felf (I, 
gon. and other things (n). After him Plato (u) afſerted 
ſelf. motion tobeeſſential to it, and that it moy'd the 
body and all other things, and occafion'd all alterati- 
ons of diminution, augmentation, &c. by a ſecond 
fort of motion. This opinion was entertain'd in the 
Schools (o) till Ariſtotle (y) exploded it. His alle- 
gations are theſe: 1. The Soul not having quantity 
cannot be circumſcrib d in place, and therefore can- 
not move: 2. Selfmotion cannot be eſſential to it, 
0 becauſe it is mov'd accidentally by external objects. 
| But the firſt concludes againſt the motion of the high-- 
/ eſt Sphere, as well as of the Soul; and the ſecond is 
— "Mp C 
(b) Mol. contra gent. (c) Clem. Alex. admon. ad gent. (d) Herod. 
2. (e) Plan. Place philoſ. 18. Stobæ. (f) Athenag. Apolog. (g) De 
Anim. 1. 18. (b) De leg. 2. (i) Iamblic. de myſter. Ag ypt. ſub initio. 


(k) Plus. plac. Phil. 1. 8. (1) Plut. plac. phil. 4. 2. (m) Arxiſt. de 
cim. (n) In Time. (o) Stobæ. Eclag FHH. (p) De anim. I. 2. 
1 SY e Gs Fs gb 1 „ ara. 
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diſprowd by comparing the acts of memory; ſame of 
which are indeed occafion d by external things, but 
objectively ſtill, ſo that the motion is within; and 
others by a ſelf motion without any external impulſe. 
Beſides, the further diffuſion of the Soul in proporti- 
on to to the encreaſe of the body, ſpeaks its motion: 
which is further confirm'd by the nature of Intellection 

which is a perfection, and conſequently a ſort of Al- 
teration of Motion, pointed to by Thales (a) in that 
Apothegm, The mind is the ſwifteſt thing, for it ſur- 
veys all things in a moment. And *twas this ſwiftneſs 
of the mind that moyd Cicero 2 to interpret the 
wre\yad of Ariſtotle, a continual and perpetual moti- 
on. However tis remarkable that among other rea- 
ſons alledg d by Ariſtotle againſt this aſſertion, one 
is the poſſibility of the reſurrection of the body. Tha- 
les aſſerted the Loadſtone and Amber to have Souls, 


and according to him the Soul moves all rs 8 Ac- 
cording to Cherilus, he was the firſt that held the Soul 
to be Immortal (4); and probably had that opinion 
from the Egyptians, who maintained the ſame (e). 
Thales heid, that there was but one (F) World, 


till (z) Ariſtotle denied it, in order to aſſert the e- 
ternity- of the World. He maintain'd' that gh. 
was older than day, which Orpheus and Fe ſiod like- 

iſe held, and had from the Phenicians : and for 
his reaſon the Numidians (), Grecians (I), and 
auls (m); reckoned by nights. He held that the 
World was animated by a Soul, viz, God diffus d 
hro every part, (2) penetrating thro the Element 
dt Water, and moving the whole, and every particular 
iccording to its kind: That the world is contain d in place 
05 i. e. Space, not a ſuperficies, as Ariſtotle defines it: 


(c)beeauſe the firſt attracts Iron, and the ſecond Straw; + 


and that moſt beautiful, (for which reaſon Pythago- His opini- 
ras (g) calld it firſt #69uF ) as being made by on of the 
God (%) which all the Philoſophers acknowledg'd World. 


n 
2 


— 


lat. Sept. ſap. Conviv. 3 
. bo 92 es 7 11 


—— 


(a) Laert. (b) Tuſcul. Quaſt. (c) Laertius Ariſt. de unim. 1. 2. 
l) Laert. (e) Herod. I. 2. (f) Plutarch. (g) Plut. de plac. phil. 2. 
(h) Laert. (i). De Cœlo. 1. 10. 12. (k) Damaſcen. (I) Tacit. de 
ore German. (m) Cæſar de bello Gallico 6. (n) Laert. (o) Laert. 


That 
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That there's no Vacuum in the World (p); which all 
Philoſophets own, bating thoſe who make the world 
to be inanimate and not govern'd by Providence : 
That matter (9) is fluid and variable: That bodies 
are paſſible and diviſible in inſinitum, and continuous, 
(7) as are alſo a line, ſurface, place and time: That 
Miſtion is made by the compoſition of theElements(s); 
That the Stars are earthy, Hbut fiery; that the Sun is 
earthly, and the Moon of the ſame nature (2) and illu- 
minated by him; that the monthly occultations of the 
moon are caus d by the nearneſs of the Sun ſhining round 
her: That there is but one (x) Earth, round like à 
Globe, ſeated in the middle (5) of the World, ſo 
that if it were taken out a confuſion of all things 
would enſue: And that the inundations of the Nile 
are caus d by the Ete ſian winds, which begin to blow 
after theSummer Solſtice from the North ſtraight upon 
the mouth of that River, and hindering it to enter the 
Sea throw it back upon the low lands of egypt : But 

Diodorus Siculus (a) diſproves this aſſertion, becauſe 
all the other Rivers expos d to the Ete ſian winds are 
not liable to overflow, and therefore thinks the over- 
flowing is rather occation'd by rain and diffoly'd Snow 

coming from the Mountains of ÆAthiopia. 
Thales was the firſt that introduc'd Geometey into 
Geometri- Greece (b), having learn'd it of the e fgyptians whom 
cal Propo- the neceſſity of meaſuring their grounds after the 
ſitions in- inundation of the Nile (c) had obligd to an early 
vented by purſuit of that Science. And Pythagoras (d) and the 
bim. other Grecians ow'd their Mathe matichſ to him, 
He enlarg d and improv'd the Ægyptian Geometry 
by many Propoſitions of his own invention; and ti 
probable many of thoſe collected by Euclid are his, 
tho the few that follow are only known to be ſuch, 
1. Every Diameter divides its Circle into two equa 
parts, Euclid makes this part of a (e) definition, 
which Proclu. ſays (f) was firſt demonſtrated by 
Thales. 2. (g) In all Iſoſceles triangles the angles a 


cp) Plutarch, plac, pbit. 1. 18. a) Ibid. I. 9s (r Ibid. I. 16 
(s) Ibid. 2. 13. (t) Ibid. 2. 28. (u) Ibid, Zo 5 83 Ibid. Jo 11 
(Y) Laert. (2) Plut. de plac. phil. (a) Lib. 1. (b) Apul. Florid. lib 
4. (c) Proculus in Euclid. a. 4- (d) Iamblic. de Vita Pythag. (e) UV 


ramid. lib, 1. de 9 . f ® F® * i . 
— . 17. (f) In Euclid. J. 2. com. 14. (g) Euclid. 1. 1 
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the baſe are equal, and the equal lines being produc'd 
the angles under the baſe are equal (g). 3. (%) If two 
lines cut one another, the Vertical Angles are equal, 
This was invented by Thales, tho firſk demonſtrated 
by Euclid (i). 4+ () If two triangles have two Angles 
equal to two Angles, the one to the other, and one fide 
equal to one ſide, they ſhall likewiſe have the other ſides 
equal to the other ſides , and the remaining Angle 
equal to the remaining Angle, This, fays Eudemus, 
he was oblig'd to know for ſhowing the diſtance 
of Ships upon the Sea, as tis ſaid he did. Laertius 
attributes to him the deſcription of the Rectangle tri- 
angle 7 4 Circle: But there's no ſuch propoſition in 
Euclid, for the inſcription and circumſcriptions of 
triangles in Circles in the 2. 3, 4, and 5 (n) Pro- 
poſitions of the 4th Book of Euclid, advance nothing 
peculiar to Rectangle Triangles; and as for the 
31 Prop. of the 34 Book, tis only part of that The- 
orem that can be refer'd to, and that very obſcurely : 
So that it ſeems the Text of Laertius is corrupt, and 
as ought to be left out, and then it will run, ro 
deſcribe a Rectangle triangle, by which expreſſion 
itruvius (un) refers to the 47 Prop. of the 1 
book, viz, That in Rectungular triangles the ſguare 
F the Hypothenuſe is equal to the Squares of the ſides 
ontaining the right-angle. Tis true Vitruvins, Pro- 
[us and others attribute that invention to Pythagoras, 
ut *tis plain from the Life of Pyrhagoras that Laer- 
ius attributed the ſame Propoſition to Thales, that 
Ipollodorus attributed to Pythagoras; for whichThales 
offer d an Ox in Sacrifice, according to Laertius, and 
thagor as a Hecatomb. Hist aking 
Thales (o) meaſur d the Pyramids of «Egypt by the height 


— — — — 


eir ſhadow, erecting a Staff (p) perpendicular up- of the Py- 
5 n the end of the ſnadow; and by two triangles de — lf 
n the beams of the Sun; demon eating that the Pro- Agypt · 
by ortion between the ſhadows is the ſame with that Eo 
; i; tween the Pyramid and the Staff, according to the Mi 


Prop, of the 4 Book of Euclid, the invention whereof 


10 Re 


— 


: - 
( Procl. JI. 3. com. 9. (h) Euclid. 1. 1. Propizs. (i) Procl. 1. 3. 
n. 9. (k) Euclid. 1. 1. p. 26. (I) Procl. I. 3. com. 3 1. (m) Rem. 
| omenr, (n) Lib. 9 cap. 2. (o) Laert. (p) Plutarch plac. phil. 
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ought to be aſcrib'd to Thales, upon the ſcore of his 
being oblig d to know it, in order to take altitudes; as 
well as the 26 Prop. of the 1. Book, which Proclus at- Wt 
tributes to him,upon the account of his taking diſtan- 
ces. Some Authors 0 fancy theſe Pyramids did WM * 
caſt no ſhadow atall ; but the real truth is, that for il * 
three quarters of the year they had none at noon, 
His Aſtro- Orpheus, Heſiod, and all the other Grecians before Wl ' 
vomJ. Thales knew little of Aſtronomy, beſides the riſing Wl * 
and ſetting of the Stars, It would ſeem, T hales learn- i 
ed his Aſtronomy from the (b Ægyptians, ſince in his Wil 
Epiſtle to Pherecydes he acknowledges that he made a Wil © 
voyage into Aeypt, to converſe with them: Tho l 

Pliny (c) thinks he had it from Phenicia (d). He 
firſt obſerved the courſe of the Sun from Tropic tro Wi © 
Tropick, that is, the Solſtices and Equinoxes: For ti Mil | 
ſaid he wrote two Treatiſes concerning the Tropick 4 
and Eguinoctial. And accordingly Plutarch(e) aſcribes 
to him the invention of the Zones and the Obliquity Ml 
of the Zodiack. He firſt obſerv'd the apparent dia. 
meter of the Sun, or the angle made in the eye, to bh; 
be the 720 part of its Orb. This, ſays Apnleius, be - 
ſhew'd to Mandraytus of Priene, and refus d any oi dh 
ther recompence but the honour of the invention. Thk va 
text of Laertius upon this head muſt certainly & c 
corrupted, ſince there's nothing more ridiculous than 1 
the vulgar reading, which implies the Sun to be 72 ik 
times leſſer than the Moon; for it's certain he knew th 7 : 
cauſe of Eclypſes, and conſequently. that the Sun | Tl 
greater than the Moon. Caſaubon and Menagins agli * 
in reading it, ꝙ p 73 93 nas Eα⁰ννν . 73 5% I bi 
But according to Stanley the text ſeems rather to I 
quire (f) Cecuattg for grants, or ſomething to thi 7 
effect. He firſt found out the Leſſer Bear (g), an 2 
according to Higynus firſt call d it apxris, He ; | 
the firſt that fortold Eclipſes, ſaith Laertius, as EH 
demus affirms in his Hiſtory of Aſtrology, which 5 te 
8 win 75 pia 
thi 


(a) Solon. Polybiſt. cap. 25. Auſon. Idyl. 2. Ammian. Marcel. lib. u 


Caſſiodori 


(d) Laert. (e) de plac. phil. (f) Archimed. in Arenar. (80 Laer. 


Var. 7. form. 15. (b) Arift. de Celo 2. 12. (c) I. 5. c. U 
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the reaſon that Xenophanes and Herodotus ſo much 
admir d him. Now the teſtimony of Herodotus, is, that 
when the Lydians and Medes were fighting: the day 
on a ſudden became night; which alteration Thales 
the Mile ſian had foretold the Ionians. The time of 
that memorable Eclipſe is variouſly determin'd, and 
tis doubted whether the uncertainty of the Aſtro- 
nomers or of the Chronologers, occaſions the varie- 
0 Plutarch likewiſe affirms that Thales was the firſt 
that obſerv'd the Eclipſe of the Sun, from the inter- 
poſition of the Moon, and that of the Moon from the 
interpoſition of the Earth. He diſtinguiſb d the Seaſons 
of the year, ſays Laertins, limited the month to 30 
days, and divided the year into 365 days; which cal- 
culation he ſeems to havelearn'd in Egypr, that be- 
ing the form of the Egyptian year, according to He- 
rodotus 2 from which the 1ral:an differs by the ad- 
dition of 6 hours, and the Gregorian, which is the 
moſt perfect, by the addition of 5 hours, 49 min. 
and 12 ſeconds. | | 
Being much addicted to Aſtrology, ſome cenſur d His 4ftro. 
him for prefering it before wealth; (b) whereupon, Ig). 
foreſeeing the great plenty of Oyl that would happen 
the next year, he farm'd all the Plantations of Olives 
round about (c), and by that means gain'd a vaſt 
ſum of Money: And fo vindicated his Profeſſion b 
ſhewing that it were eaſie for Philoſophers to be ric 
if they would; but that Wealth was not their aim. 
Plutarch alludes to this when he ſays, tis reported that 
Thales dealt in Merchandize. He went often to con- 
templzte the Stars, and one night as he was going from 
his own houſe upon that deſign, his Maid led him pur- 
poſely into a Ditch, and when he fell told him. (a), 
Thou art like indeed, Thales, to diſcover what is above 
at ſuch a diſtance in the Sky, that canſt not ſee a ditch 
juſt before thy noſe, ; 
Amaſis the Egyptian, having put ſome queſtions to 3 
the King of Mthiopia, Thales diſprov'd the Erhio- 25 e 
pians anſwers, and advanc d others of his own, to P 
this effect; (2) The ancienteſt of all things is God, 


—_— ** 


(a) Lib. 2. (b) Ariſt. Polit. 7. (c) Cicer. de Pivin. 1. (d) Plat. 
and , 


Laert. (a) Sept. Jap. conviv. 


» 
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5. Þ | 
truth, which is the object of Wiſdom : The moſt 


the eaſieſt ; and the enjoyment of our own deſires 


That few words are a ſign of Wiſdom; that the rea- 
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and not time, fince a part of time is yet to come; 
which muſt of neceſlity be younger than any thing now 
in being: The Wiſeſt is time, ſince it invents and dif. 
covers all things, paſt; preſent and to come; not 


common, Hope, which remains with thoſe that have 
nothing elſe ; not Death, which is not common to the 
living: The moſt profitable, vertue, which makes eve. 
ry thing uſeful; not God: The moſt hurtful, Vice; 
not the Devil: The moſt powerful, neceſſity ; not for- 
tune, Which is ſo eaſily chang d: The moſt eaſie, 
what ever is moſt agreeable ; not pleaſure, ſince it 
often cloys us. He affirm'd () that the ſwifteſt thing is 
the mind, which ſurveys all; the wideſt, place; and 
the faireſt, the World: That Lie and Death are all 
one, and for that reaſon, that he did not chooſe to die: 
That night is elder than the day by a day:That neither 
the crimes nor the thoughts of bad Men are conceal- 
ed from the Gods; that Perjury is worſe than Adul- 
tery : That the knowledge of ones ſelf is the moſt dif- 
ficult thing ; giving orders to others ( umoribes ba) 


the ſweeteſt : That the greateſt rarity in the World 
is a Tyrant ſtricken in years; That ſeeing our enemies 
in diſtreſs, is the greateſt ſupport to us under our own 
misfortunes; That avoiding what we cenſure in others, 
is the way to live heneſtly ; That a healthy body, a 
plentifal fortune, and a docile genius are the greateſt 
inſtruments of happineſs; That improbable news 
ſhould not be related > That (c) weoughtnot to cre- 
dit our enemies in credible, nor diſtruſt our friends in 
incredible things; That (4) falſehood is juſt as far 
diſtant from truth, as the eyes are from the ears; 


dieſt way to ſtop the mouth of Calumny, is to pitch 
upon what is moſt worthy, and apply the mind to 
that; That (e) a ſurety is always in 1 of loſing; 
That we ought to be equally mindful of our abſent 
and preſent friends, to ſtudy the beautifying ef the 
mind not the face, and not to ſeek rickes by. unlawful 


— 


cb) Laert. (e) Snpoſ. ſep ſap. (d) S1cbe erm. EI. 104+ (e) l. 


derm. 28. 


means: 


means; That we ought to be true to our truſt; That 

we ought to pay the ſame deference to our Parents, 
that we expect from our Children; That idleneſs is 
uneaſie, intemperance prejudicial, and ignorance un- 
ſufferable ; That we ought to conceal domeſtick ills, 
avoid envy and credulity, uſe moderation ; and that 
Governours ſhould rule themſelves. - His Motto ac- 
cording to Laertius was know thy ſelf ;, according to 
others (f) if thou be a Surety loſs is nigh, 


Tho Thales was the only Man of the ſeven Sages that His Poli- 


was not a Governor of a City; yet he was much ap- ticks. 
plauded for his judgment in State Affairs; particular- 
ly (g) for adviſing the Joni ans to build one common 
Council-hall in Teos, but ſtill with a ſalvo to the ho- 
nour of the other Cities; and for diſſuading the Mi- 
leſsans from entring into a League with Croeſus, 
which prov'd the preſervation of the City, when Cy- 
rus obtain'd the Victory: Tho indeed tis ſaid, (%) he 
aſſiſted Croeſus in tranſporting his Army over Halys. 
by cutting out a trench at the back of the Army, a 
running it in the form of à half Moon into the old 
channel, ſo that the water being ſet off into the trench, 
went round the Army, and came into its channel again. 
He was a great enemy to Tyrants, and look'd upon all 
onarchs as ſuch, and plac d the honour of a Prince 
n becoming better by ruling good Men. His opinion 
df Monarchy, Democracy, and Occonomick:, is deli- 
erd thus. (4) That Prineeis happy wholives till he 
s old, and dies a natural death: That Commonwealth 
1s beſt ordered where the Citizens are neither too rich 
jor too poor : That houſe is beſt wherein the Maſter may 


ve at eaſe, 


thers attribute to him a Treatiſe of Natural Philoſo- ings- 
2 635 another of Nautic Aſtrology (c) (by ſome 
cridd to Phocus the Sami anz) two Treatiſes of the 
ropicks and Eguinoctials in verſe, refer d to by Lobon 
Argive, who wrote of the Poets; one of Meteors, 
ention'd by Suidas; A Hiſtory of his own times, ac- 


— 
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Some ſay he left nothing behind him in writing; His Wriz- 


— 
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cording 
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(Ff) Didymus apud Clem. Alex. and 8 . ( ) Heroddih 
2 Herod. (ub. erm. 147. 141. 143+ (b) ng. de civ. dei. 
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. | cording to Johannes Antiochenus - (d); ſome: looſe 
A - '  - Verſes cited by Laertizs ; two Epiſtles; one to Phe. 
== - © recydes, importing that he and Salon would come and 
EG confer with him at Syrus, upon the ſubject of a dif. 
courie Pherecydes was about to publiſh, relating to 
| the myſteries of Religion; and another to Solon, in- 
| viting him to come and live at Miletus, and, in caſe 
he thought Priene more convenient, offering to re. 

move thither, to attend him. 

His Audi- His principal Diſciples were Anaximander a Mile. 
tors and ſian, Anaximenes as he owns himſelf in an Epiſtle to 
Scholars. Pythagoras (e), and Pythagoras the Samian (f), who 

begun his travels with a journy to Miletus, where 
Thales (g) receiv'd him ina diſtinguiſhing manner, and 
after inſtructing him in the Mathematicks, adviſed 
= "4s ge to egypt to converſe with the MAemphian 
rieſts. 


Eis death, He died in the 1 year of the 58 Olymp. and the 92 
of his age, as he was beholding the( h) Olympick Games; P 
his old age not being able to bear the heat and thirſt he 
there encountred. He was buried (i), purſuant to hs A 
own Will, in an obſcure part of the Mileſian field, ed 
Which he foretold would afterwards become the Seat Wl 

of their forum. Laertius mentions the following E Fo 
pigram, as engraven upon his Tomb. o 
Viewing the Olympick Wreſtlers, ſtout and ftrong, tit 
Eleſian Jove _ prefer - thro fre and 


ng. 

Kind Heaven, tobring himnearer, whoſe Aim eyes 
Had loſt from Earth the proſpect of the Skies. 

A * was erected to his honour, bearing this I. 

| cription , 4 
This Thales is,” of whom Miletum proud 
Gave him a birth above the common croud ; 

Aſtroleger moſt ancient he, and then 


In wiſdom far ſurpaſſing other Men. 


. n 
ran - 1 4 G * 


(4) Lib. 6. (e) Luert. Vit. Anax. (f) Jambl. de vit. Pytbage 1 
(8) Bid. (h) Laer. (i) Flut. vir. Solon. 
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Demetrius mentions (H five more of the ſame name, 
uix. an Orator of Calates, a Painter of Sicyonia, a 
third contemporary wifh Homer, a fourth mention'd 
by Duris, and in late times a fifth by Dionyſius in 
Criticis. 


Life of SOLON; 


Olen was born at Salamis; (1) but was firnam'd A- His Coun- 

O thenian, with reference to his Family and the th and 

place of his Reſidence. His Father was Erceſtydes Famih. 

a nobe At heni an, deſcended from Codrus; who had 

another Son nam'd Dropides, of whom Plato deſcend- 

ed. His Mother was a kin to the Mother of Pi/iſtra- 

tus (in). He neither had nor valued ( wealth: 

For his Fathers Liberality (o) had brought the Eſtate 

ſo low, that he was oblig'd to turn Merchant; and 

tis probable. his living in the way of Merchandiſe en- 

titled him to that freedom and openneſs of Temper, 

and accuſtom d him to give that range to his Poetical 

Humour, that did not well ſuit with the gravity of 

a Philoſopher. | ” ug 1 E 
He raiſed himſelf by many conſiderable Exploits, #is Ad- 

which equally proclaimed both his. Valour and his vente 

Wiſdom: Particularly by the recovery of Salamis. Hon _ 

The Athenians. and Megarians had long diſputed OY Jaws 

kdeir reciprocal claim to S amis, (a) till at laſt the he Thra- 
thenians being weary of the tedious War, decreed (an Cher- 

that it ſhould be Death for any Man to propoſe the re- ſoneſus. 

ewing of the ſame. Salon could not brook the ignomi- 

us Edict; but counterfeiting bimſelf mad came into 

be Forum with a croud of People, and recited an 
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(k) Laere, () Laert. (m) Procl. in Tim aum. (u) Ariſt. Polit. 4. 114 
in Scytha.. Palzol. Orat. x. (o) Plut. (a) Pauſan. 
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Elegant Poem of a hundred Verſes, two of which were 
this, © 888 


Then haſte away to Salamine amain, 
With Courage warm'd, loſt Honour to regain, 


The Verſes made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Athe- 
niant, that they renewed the War, and made Solon 
General. Solon with his Couſin Pi ſiſtratus failed to 
Colias at the Head of the Arhenians, and ſuborn'd 
a deſerter to run over to the Megarians, and * em 

intelligence, that the Athenian Ladies of the beſt 

Quality, who were then celebrating the Feſtival of 

Ceres, might eaſily be ſurpris d at Colias, So ſoon 

as the Megarians upon this advice ſet out for Colias, 

Solon commanded the Women to retire, and an e- 
qual number of beardleſs Youths to put on their habit 
with Daggers hid under their Garments, While 
theſe danc d and play d by the Sea ſide, the Megarian; 
landed, thinking to carry off the Women; but quick. 


ly found em to be Men, (b) and were all cut off. O 
ber ſay, (c) Solon ſhipped 500 Athenians in Fiſher- ¶ o 
boats, with one Ship of thirty Oars for .a Convoy, tt 
and having come to an Anchor near Salamis, took H 
Megari an Ship that had been ſent out to get intelli- ¶ nj 
gence of the matter; and Mann'd it with ſtout Ale. ¶ th 
niant, ordering them to ſtand in for the City with all ¶ po 
poſſible ſecrecy. Accordingly they made up, andthe 
took the City, while he attack d the Enemy by Land. ing 


Some add that he took two Megarian Thos, and 
having mann'd em with Athenians in IMegarian At- 
mour (4) ſurpris d and ſlew a great number. How 
ever, accbrding to this account (e) they did not qui 
the Field; but after great expence of Blood, al 
both ſides, *twas mutually agreed upon that the dif 
ference ſhould be refer d to the Lacedemonian, 
Solon, to make good the Athenian claim to Salt 
mine, prov'd before the Judges, that Phyleus an 
Euriſaces Sons of Ajax delivered the Iſland to tit 
Athenians, upon their being naturaliſed at Athen 
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De Life of SOLON: 
and alledg'd the burial of their dead with theit 
Faces to the Eaſt, and in. ſeparate Coffins, (f) as 
further evidence of their being retainets to the A. 
thenians, that being a cuſtom peculiar to them, 
whereas the Aegarians buried with their Faces to 
the Welt; and put three or four into one Coffin: 
to all which he added the inſcriptions upon their 
Tombs, as being ingraven in Athenian Character. 
Upon theſe convincing proofs, the Judges ſided with 
Solon. Solon ſoon after gain'd a mighty Reputation 
among all the Grec;ans, in the buſineſs of Cyrrha: 
) e Toon: having put many affronts upon 
polo, and alienated part of his Conſecrated Land, 
Solon folljcited the Amphy&iones to vindicate the 
honour of the Gods, In compliance with his moti- 
on, the whole Grecian Army inveſted Cyrrha un: 
der the command of Cl:ſthenes the Sycionian; whom 
Solon was ordered to accompany as his Counſellour; 
During the Siege, (Y) the Oracle being gonſult- 
ed, made anſwer that the Town would not be ta- 
ken till the Sea waſhed the hallowed Ground: Up. 
on this, Solon rhov'd that the Cyrrhean Field, which 
the Sea waſhed, ſhould be conſecrated to Apollo, 
He likewiſe diverted the River (i) Pliſtus which tur- 
niſned Cyrrha with water; but afterwards finding 
that the beſieged made ſhift for water another way, 
poyſon d it with Hellebor, and then ſet it hack into 
the old Channel. By this means the beſieged drink- 
ing of the Water were ſeize} with Looſneſſes and 
obliged to ſurrender. Twas Solon likewiſe that G) 
put the Atheni ans upon laying claim to the Thra: | / ..., 
ian Cherſoneſus. > | | 7 7 1 Zis dexte- 
Tbe Cylani an faction at Athens (b) being at per- 10 in 
petual quariance with the Family of Megacles, up. 7 15 
- ount of his falling upon: the .Complices 0 5 0 2 
lon, and murdering them in the Temple z raiſ 44 1c 48. 
a great commotions in the City p which would ceſſion to 
ave been of bad conſequence, had not Solon inter- the, digni/ 
fed and perſwaded them to ſubmit to the deci- of Archon. 
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| fion of 300 Citizens, ' During theſe. commotions the 

| Miigareahs recovered Salamis, and the City was threat. 
ned and frightned by ominous apparations, and infeſt- 
ed by a plague. The Oracle advis'd em to make 
a review (c) and valuation of the City; upon which 
Epimenides was ſent for, who came, and having con- 
verſed with Solon, put him upon making Laws, 
This Luſtratio happen'd in the 46 Olympiad, (4) 
not in the 47. ſince Solon was Archon after it in the 
3 year of the 46 Olympiad, , Afterwards the diſſen- 
tions between the Rich and the Poor roſe to a great 
height: The commons (e) were ſo pinched for want, 
and ſo cruelly treated by the rich Uſurers, that they 
were obligd to pawn their own Bodies, and fell 
their Children, and ſome of them to leave the Ci- 
ty. In this juncture a Monarchy was looked up- 


on as the only Remedy, for putting a ſtop to the l 
oppreſſion of the rich, and ſupplying the neceſſities l 

of the poor; for ſatisfying at once the Citi xens that a 

. fet up for Democracy, the Countrymen- that ſtood V 

for Oli garchy, and the Marines that were for a mixt 7 

kind of Government, Accordingly the greateſt part MW t 
aſſembled into a Body, and intreated Solon to take ty 

upon him the charge of the Commonwealth, and Ml de 

compoſe the differences: of the People. Solon, af. hi 

ter demurring for ſome time, accepted of the . Wſ 5- 

chonſhip in the 3 year of the 46 ( F) Olympiad; and car. 8! 

ried himſelf ſo evenly both to the rich and poor, thi 

that the Heads of both Factions courted him to de-. co 

clare himſelf Tyrant. But neither their ſollicitati- me 

ons, nor the remonſtrances of his Friends who chid cal 

him for being ſcared by the name of Tyrann, d 

could prevail with him to accept of the Goverm I ma! 

12 ment. | N 2 blo 
1 Though he declin'd the d yer he wa Apo 
41 7 = not wanting in giving 'em ſuch Laws as they were fenc 
GR fit to receive. (g) Indeed he was very cautious Mu 
| * making many. alterations, and confined himſelf only Lev. 
to ſuch as he thought his force and intereſt could A ! 

keep up. The firit thing he enacted was the 5, geen 
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hbrhia (H) or a redemption of Bodies and goods 
dich * = ſort had been oblig d to —— 
and à general releaſe of all publick and private 
Debts; prohibiting the taking ſecurity upon the 
Body for the furure. He had unluckily acquainted 
) Conori, | Clizias and Hipponicus, his intimate 
ends, with the deſign, before it was put in execu- 
tion: Upon which diſcovery , they borrow'd great 
fums of Mony and bought Land; and when the Edict 
was publiſh'd enjoy'd their purchace without ſatis- 
fying their Creditors. Bot the imputation that there- 
upon Solon lay under, & being concern'd in the fraud; 
was quickly. wip'd off by his exemplary remiſſion of 
Talents ( Laertius ſays 6, and Polyzelus 15 which 
e had out at Intereſt. The Siſachthia diſoblig'd 
both parties; (A) the Rich by cancelling their bonds, 
and the poor by baulking their expectations of a Le- 
velling of Eſtates, in imitation of that at Lacede- 
mon introduc d by Lycurgus. But Lycurgus being 
the 11th from Hercules was à man of vaſt Authori- 


* 


being ſupported by ſuch 8 back'd 
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ch) Lzert. (i) Plat. (k). ibid. | 
(4) Plut. Ariſt. Met. 2. 23. A Gell. 11. 18. (5) Pollux. 
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à Talent; the third of thoſe who were worth 200 

meaſures; theſe pay'd 10 Mine. The reſt were 

call'd Thete: they pay'd 1 and were excluded k 

from the Nlagiſtracy, but till allowed to vote in a 

the Common Council, which receiy'd Appeals from . 

the ordinary Courts of Judicature. He reform'd the * 

Court of the mpg 7 (c) allowing none to fit h 

there but thoſe who ha Archons ; and in ord- t 

er to curb the People, who were puff'd up by the * 

general releaſe from their debts, erected a Court of 

400 Members, i. e. 100 choſen out of every Tribe, — 

who were to examine all decrees before they were * 

reported to the People. Pollux (d) ſays, he erected D 

a Court of 1000 men, for judging upon all endict- oy 

ments, and Demetrius (e) Phaleraus, that he con- ſh; 

ſtituted the Demarci, firſt call d Nauclari. . 

Hit Laws Having thus modell'd the Government, his next 

and Inſtl- care was to furniſh em with ſuitable Laws, of which 
Furious. the Athenians glory d more than of their Publick 
brnaments, (f) and kept em up while Athens ſtood ; 

and eyen foreign Nations eſteem'd em fo much, that 

the Romans (g) ſent Commiſſioners to Athens to 

tranſcribe em. The ſum of what we know of his 

Laws is as follows. () A Perſonal Injury might be 

reſented at Law by an indifferent Perſon, All per- 

ſons 2 that were infamous before Solos * 

to the Government, were reſtor'd to their Reputation 

and other priviledges, excepting thoſe who were 

baniſh'd for Murder, Theft, or aſpiring to Tyran- 

. ny, or were condemn'd by the Ephetæ. When diſ- 

4 ſenſions came to prevail, and the People ſplit in two 
; factions, forfeiture of goods and Baniſhment ( ac- 
cording to Cicero, ( death) was entail'd upon 
thoſe who affected a neutrality ; by which Law the 
(O good and wiſe being oblig'd to Embarque in Par- 
ties, were laid under a fort of neceſſity of modera- 
ting their reſpective factions, in order to an ac: 
commodation ſuitable to their wiſdom and good- 
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neſs. - A neareſt Kinſman to.an Heireſs might oblige 
her by Law to marry him; and ſhe could oblige 
him to the ſame, (n) or elſe to give her 505 drachms 
by way of Dowry: and if the man prov'd 1 45 
tent, ſhe had liberty 2 to entertain any one that 
was neareſt a Kin to him; by which Law impotent 
miſers were ſcard from Marrying an Heireſs for 
her Mony. He who Married an Heireſs was oblig'd 
to viſit her at leaſt thrice a Month, The Bride wWas 
order d to be ſhat up in a Room with the Bride- 
groom, and to take ſhare of a Quince with him, in 
order ( ſays (2) Plutarch) to ſweeten her Lips and 
voice. Excepting the caſe of a rejected Heireſs, no 
Dowries were allowable, (6) but three gowns and 

a imall matter of houſhold furniture; mutual Friend- 

ſhip and Iſſue being reckon'd the only juſt Motive 
and end of Marriage, Invectives againſt the dead 
(c) were Criminal , notwithſtanding any provoca- 
tion from their children. Reflections (a) upon the 
living in, publick Courts, or at ſhows or ſacred ſo- 
lemnities, were puniſſid by a fine of 5 drachms; 3 
to the Plaintiff „ and 2 to the publick Treaſury. 
He that had no children was allow'd to leave his 
Eſtate to who (e) he pleasd, providing he was not 
influenc'd by Sickneſs, Potions, Slavery or-a wheed- 
ling Wife. When a Woman went abroad, ſhe 
was allow'd to take with her only 3 Govins, Meat 
and Drink to the value of an Obolus, and a Basket 
not above a Cubit high: She was not to Travel by 
Night without a Chariot and flambeaux. Women 
were prohibited to tear their Ch:eks at the Funerals 

of thoſe they were not related to. The factifice of 
an Ox at Funerals, and burying more than three gar- 
ments with the dead, was unlawful; as well as ap- 
coaching the Toinhs of Foreigners at any other time 

ut that of the Funeral, Theſe Laws reſtraining 
the pomp of Funerals and the exceſs of Mourning, 
(J) were transfer'd into the 12 Roman Tables. The 
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Son was not oblig'd to maintain the Father, (x) un: 
leſs he brought him up to a trade, The Areopagites 


were order d to enquire into every Mans way of 


living; idle perſons were oblig d to appear at any 
Man's ſuit, and upon the third conviction were 
puniſh'd with infamy. The Sons of Concubines 
were not oblig'd (h) to maintain their Fathers, as 


deſerving no other reward but the pleaſure of be- 


getting, Which was their only Motive. Whoever 
catch d an Adulterer with the Wife or Concubine 
of any Man, () might kill him or exact et of 


him. He that raviſhd a free Woman was fin'd in, 


100 drachms. He that pimp'd for a common Whore, 
pay'd 20. No man could give his Siſter or Daugh- 
ter to be a Whore, without he firſt catcb'd her in 
the fact. The Reward of the wreſtlers was con- 
trated, (H as being only 500 drachms to him that 
won at the Olympick, and 100 for the Victor at 
the Iſthmian games: For theſe were look d upon 
as Capgerons and expenſive Victors, that vanquiſh'd 
their Country rather than a publick Enemy, Whoe- 


ver brought in, a He-Woolf, was rewarded with 5 


drachms, and one was the reward for a ſhe one; 
( in order to promote paſture, The Athenian 
grounds being Sltitute of ſprings and running 
waters, *twas allowable to make uſe of any common 
Well 2 within the diſtance of 4 furlongs, but at 
à greater diſtance they were oblig to dig for them- 
ſelves; and if they digg'd ten Fathom deep, with. 
out finding Water, they were allowed to fill a pitch. 
er of Six Gallons twice a day at their Neighbours 
Well. Whoever planted a young Tree ( ) was 
oblig d to obſerve the diſtance of 5, Foot from his 
Neighbours ground; and if it was a Fig or an Olive 
Tree, 9 Foot was the diſtance: If he Gg d a Hole 
or a Ditch, its depth was the meaſure of its di- 
ſtance; if a Well (a) a Fathom ; if he built a Houſe 
or Wall, for the former he was to leave 2 Foot, 
and for the latter 1 Foot, A hive of Bees was to 
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be zo Foot diſtant from the Neighbours hives. Whoe- 

ver exported g out. of the Country, was to be 1 
cursd by the Archons (Y) or find in 100 drachms. | 

The freedom of the City was granted to none, but 
ſuch as were Expel d their own Country for ever, 

(c) or came to Atbens with their whole Families to 
carry on ſome Trade; and theſe were regal d, though 
not often, in the Publick goth and if they (lighted t 
invitation were puni{h'd for their contempt. Infamy 
was the puniſhment of thoſe who waſted their patri- 
mony or refusd (4) to provide for their fathers. 
Such as frequented the company of common Women, 
were (e) uncapable to plead at the Bar, or to Vote 

in aſſemblies, . The Children of thoſe that were 
ſain in War were to be (F) provided for and brought 
up at the Pablick charge; and the Parents (g) of 
thoſe who died the ſame way were allowed the 
like, The guardians of Orphans were prohibited 

þ) to cohabit with their Mothers; and he who was to 
ſucceed as next Heir upon the Orphan's deceaſe, was 1 
ncapable of being a guardian. He who put out the 6 
Eye of a one ey d Man, was (i) to loſe both his | 
dun. A Seal-graver could not keep the impreſſion» | 

ff the Seal () after it was fold, "Twas death for 
n Archon (I) to be taken in drink. Any man pri- | 
ately Convicted of Theft, was to give double re- 
itution, and to lye five days five nights in 
hains () if the Convictor pleas d. Twas death 
o ſteal any thing from the Lyceum, the publicx 
chools, or the Havens, Theft in a perſon formerly 
ound guilty of Crimes puniſh'd by Chains, was 
death. A Night-thief might be kill'd or wonnded 


his n the purſdit. Brothers and Siſters of one Father 
ive ere allow d to Marry; () but thoſe of one Mother 
ole rere prohibited. An Adultreſs was not zallov'd 
di- Wo (o) wear ornaments, or to come into Temples; 
uſe yr if ſhe did, the People were commanded to pull 
ot, ff her Ornaments and beat her. Whoever ſurprisd 
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(b) Plut. (e) ibid. (d) Taert. (e) ibid. (f) ibid. (g) Plat. Meeren. 
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an 8 (p) could not her without In. 
famy. In funerals (7) the dead body was to be 
laid out in the Houſe, and carried off next Mor. 
ning before Sun-riſe, the Men going before, and the N 
Women following: And no Woman without the de- 
ree of Coſens, could meddle with the goods of 
the deceas d, after the removal of the Corps; nei- 
ther could any Woman under 60 Years of Age, 
baiting Coſens, mage fo Corps to the grave. 
Whoever lighted on a Corps unburied , (r) wa 
6bligd to throw Earth upon it. If Children were 
not dutiful to their Parents, (g) theſe could difinhe. 
rit em and turn em out of doors. Cowards, De- 
ſerters, and ſuch as declin'd ſervice in War, were ne 
to be 8 the precincts of the Forum, 00 and 
2 to wear garlands or to enter into the Mre 
emples. The ſale of perfumed unguents 92 was 
unlawful, The Citizens were to plead modeſtly, 
(x) and that by turns according to their Seniority, 
No Citizens of Athens could be tried (y) out of 
the City. No young man (z) tho never ſo wile 
could be either Magiſtrate or Councellor, The 
Crimes of Magiſtrates were to be pnniſh'd out of 
hand, (aa) but thoſe of the People ſlowly. Tbeſe 
are the remains of Solon's Laws, as they're handed It 
down to us. He enacted nothing about the Gods or Me 
their worſhip (bb), neither did he make any Law * 
againſt Parricides, (cc) thinking none would be { WF" 
wicked. The Laws of Solon relating to private AQi- 
ons, were (a) carved in oblong quadrangular Tables 
of Wood, and placd in the Prytanæum in caſes 
call'd 45 from their turning about upon a Pin 
| like a Wheel: and thoſe relating to Sacrifices and 
publick inſtitutions (b) were carv d out in Triangu. 
lar Tables of Stone call d xvg8us. Both the one and 
the other were written (c) after the manner of Ox. 
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(p) Dæmoſt. in Nezr. (q) Demoſth. Orat. in Macartat. (r) lil, He 
Var. Hiſt. 2. 42. f. 14. (s) Libant. Declam. 18. Dionyſ. Halica'®'« Bl lea 
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Cleſiph. (y) Liban Declam. 13. (z) Stob. 112. 

(aa) Demoſth. in Ariſtogit. (bb) Maxim. Tyr. 39. (cc) Cicer. O 
pro J. Roſe. (a) Aul. Gell. 2. 13+ Plat. Exymol. (b) Ammon. de dif" 
1e. (e ) Dydim. apud Harp. £5 Suid. , 0 
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turning with the Plough. He engag d even the Se- 

ators to ſwear (d) _ up theſe Laws for 10 

years, or if otherwiſe to dedicate a golden Statue of 

qual weight with themſelves at Delphi. He was 

he firſt that taught the Athenians (e) to accommo- 

date their Months to the motion of the Moon, 

y calling the 30 12 or the day of the Conjunction 

ff the Moon with the Sun, is» ddt, or caſting the 


3 

A rrt of that day R the conjunction in to the 

» Wi Month, and the reſt to the beginning of the next. 

„ee illuſtrated Homer beyond Piſeſtratus, (f) by gi- 
0 ing his Verſes ſuch a contexture as to unite the 
end of one Verſe with the beginning of the next. 
ee was. the firſt that Licens'd bawdy-houſes (g) and 


reted a Temple to Venus with the incomes of the 
cenſes. He was likewiſe (Y) the firſt that taught 
oldiers to march with Meaſure and Muſick. 


. Anac harſis coming to Athens in the 47 Olymp. # re- 
ent ſtraight to Solon houſe, and defir'd his friend- fed ian 


and hoſpitable offices to a ſtranger, Solon told Zong | 
im, friendſhip was beſt contracted at home; to 2 1 oo 
hich Anac har ſis reply d, that ſince he was at home ,,,j, 10 # 
e ſhould not then decline it. Selon mov'd by the xy, | 
Itty reply, gave him a very kind reception ©), and Cyprus, 
ntertain d him for ſome time. Anac harſis finding Miletus, 
don buſy d in making Laws, told him that written Delphi, 
Orders were only cobwebs that keep in the weak Corinth, 
nd poor, but prove no obſtacle to the Rich: To #4 Creit. 
Thich Solon made anſwer, that twas the intereſt as | 
ell as the duty of the Citizens to obſerve the Laws 
| 1 After the promulgation of his Laws, 
) be was teas d with the importunities of the Ci- 

, ſome wanting to know the meaning of ſuch 
d ſuch Laws, and others adviſing him to alterati- 
s. In order to avoid this inconvenience, he ob- 
ind the Liberty of ten years abſerce, as being: 
ater” of a ſhip. Having put to Sea, he arriv'd at A 
2yp', O and ſtudied Philoſophy with Pſenobhis n 
Heliopolis and Sonches of Sais, of whom (ſays Plato) 
learn d the Atlantick Language: and when he put 


Me . , W , 

) Plut. (e) Laert. Plut. (F) Laert (g) Aiben. deipn. 13. (h) ext. 

Ade. aduenſ.matbem. 6. (i) Plus. Laers (*) Plus. W ibid. 
gqueſti- 
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2400 ſnapt aſunder by what is big and ponderou. 
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times for a leſſer, To the x44 £857 „ which was tit 
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(m) ibid. (n) Laert. Stob. ſerm. 12 1. (o) Epiſt. That. ad Pberer. i 
Laert. (p) Laert. (q) Orat. 37. 3-60 

(4) Laert. (b) Plut. vit. Solon. © Vit. Themiſt. (e). Laert. 1 
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the ſame ſenſe of the injuſtice, as they who were in. 
wh Hie was alſo wont to ſay that Plenty ſprang 

om wealth aud begat contempt. He concew'd /that 
City to be beſt govern'd (4) where the People eag- 
erly proſecute wrongs done to others as to them< 


and the Magiſtrats the Laws. He plac'd the grea- 
eſt glory a King or Tyrant in 3 his Mo- 
narchy for a 1 and eſteem d that family 
_—_ „the e * * 
neſtly kept, and ſpent without grudge or repentance. 
He elirem'd thoſe happy e) who 2& honeſtly, live 
emperatly, and are furniſh'd with a competent mea- 
ſure of outward things. He ſaid; Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments were the eſſential parts of (Va common- 
ealtb. Men, ſaid he, ought (g) to abate their 
oncern for private misfortunes upon the conſidera- 
tion of the general calamities of the World; for 
ſnould all Men throw their - misfortunes into one 
ommon ſtock, every Man would chooſe rather to 
ithdraw his own, than to take an equal ſhare, 
Being ask d by Periander at a drinking Match, whe- 
her | tis filence was owing to his folly or to the 
ant of diſcourſe ? he reply'd, (%) no Fool can be 
lent in his Cups. Man, faid he () ought to fear 


elves 4—— where the Citizens obey the Magiſtrats, 


eof were fairly got, bo- 


23 


othing, but that his end exclude not Philoſophy. 


n accuſmꝑ one who had mov d a pernicious Law, 
) he ſaid, Laws were the fame thing to the Com- 
onwealth, that Mony is to private Perſons; and 
ince in all Cities Adulterating the Mony of pri- 
ate Perſons was death, much more ſhonld cor- 
upting the Laws or the Mony of the Common- 
ealth be capirally puniſfid; eſpecially conſidering 
that ſeveral Cities may uſe Mony allay'd , wit 
Braſs or Lead withoat any prejudice; but unavoi- 
dable Ruine would enſue upon the uſmg of Laws 
0 adulterated. Tis reported that when Mimne- 


us with'd for a Life of 60 years free from care 


and trouble, Solon twitted him, and (1) advis'd him 


—_— — 


_—_— 


— 


— 


(d) plut. vir. Solon. Sympos. Sept. ſap. (e) Ariſt. Eth. 1. 8. (f) Cicer. 


'pift. 15. ad Brut. (g) Pal. Max. 9. 2. Ch. rob. Serm. 3 4. (i) Foban. 
alisb. polycr. 8. 14. (k) Demoſt. orat. in Timocrate (I) Lazrr 


to 
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to enlarge his wiſh. to 80 ears. His moral Prec hi 
are theſe. (n) Nothing to Exceſs; ( this was laid 
be (n) his diſtinguiſhing ſentence; ] gvoid being 4 
judge, elſe the. hatred of the condemn'd Criminals wi ¶ ar 
purſue you;, fly pleaſures, for theyare the ſource of ſn. m. 
row; In your converſation keep a nicer regard to Vir, ¶ hi 
tue and Prov than to an Oath; Seal words with 
ſilence, and ſilence with opportunity; avoid lying; ſu 
your mind on ſerious things; reverence your Parent 
Honour the Gods, aſſiſt your Friend, and avoid bal 
Company; enter not into friendſhip in haſte, but, th 
choice once made, break it not raſbly; if youwd 
bow to Comm . learn to Obey; umder go yourſelf, 
the forfeirnres you impoſe on others give not the moſt ac 
N ceptable, but the moſt wholſom, Counſel; be not arrs 
= gant, make Yeaſon your guide, conceal what you ſu 
3 | or know, and conjecture hidden things from apparent, 
| To all theſe we may add his admonition in Verſe 
w_ mention d by Laertius. | 


| Beware, for wicked man uy ſtill be warch d 
= Left Secret miſchief in his heart be hatch/d, . 
ll ya ſmboth he ſpeaks, and with a ſmile a 
= . . Fair 5 

As new born Flowers, exhaling fragrant Air, 
Mans double Tongue can flatter or can howl. 
When prompted by a black corrupted Soul: 


His oppo- In Solons abſence , his Laws were ſtill obſerv'd, 
Frion to but the inconſtancy and ambition of the le di- 
Pifiſtratus yided them into three factions, (a) viz. The Ci. 
and The- tizens headed by Pi ſiſtratus; The Countrymen by 
ſpis. Lycurgus, and the Marines by Megacles. Solon retut: 
ning was ſo weak that he could hot ſpeak in Publick, 
but had private and ſeparate conferences with the 
heads of the factions, in order to a reconciliation. 
This happen d in the 5o Olymp, at which time The. 
pie began to act Tragedies & ), and Solon haggſelf, 
indulging. his eaſe and diverſion = latter Ways 
went to fee him Act; and after he had ſeen it, 


1 


— 


— 


(ﬆ) Stab. ſerm. 3. (6) Cleits Alex. from Laer. (4) Plut, (6) il 
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him to Act or teach the making of Tragedies, (c) as 
being an unprofitable and fabulous Fort of 
ſaying, that lies _ in jeſt with impunity, w 
quickly come to be us d in ſerious matters. In 
mean time, Piſiſtratus, whom Solon reſpected both as 
his Kinſman and as a Man of excellent 8 his am- % 
dition alone excepted; this Pi ſiſtratus, I ſay, wounded - 
himſelf (4) and expos'd his wound in the Market- 

lace, pretending he had receiv'd it from his Enemies; 
( a piece of Achten, that Solon imputed to the 
example and influence of Theſpis's Tragedies) and 

by that means perſuaded the People to grant him a 
I rd of 400 Men, which he ſoon enlarged; and 
at laſt poſſeſs d himſelf of the Tower, and put Me- 
„sale, and his Enemies to flight, Solon in the inte- 
rim ſaw through the deſign, but all his Remonſtran- 
ces could not prevail with the 3 ſome were 
not ſo wiſe as to perceive the diſfimulation, and 
others who knew it had not Valor ſufficient to op- 
poſe it; which gave Solon occaſion to ſay, Men of 
Athens, I am wiſer than ſome, and more couragious WW 
than others, The Senat who were all of Piſiſtratus's WO 
Party, cry'd out he was Mad; which put him into * Fl 
ſuch a Paſſion, that, as it were, in a Poetick Rap- 3 = 
ture, he utter'd theſe Lines. 


In a ſhort time my Madneſs will appear, 
When truth e what ye wil bes bear. 


At laſt ſeeing Pi ſiſtratus eſtabliſld in the, Tyran - 
ny, he went — 5 up his uſeleſs Ame before 
the Magazin 2 and after he had vented his indig- 
ation in this ſhort Expreſſion, O Country, I did my 
utmoſt to aſſiſt thee both in word and deed; Departed 
into a voluntary exile; during which he wrote to the 
ſtheni ans the following Lines. 


Ss wg a, <3 . we 


If for poi Folly y * everely paid; 
e're with To Yoo Jet j Gods upbraid; 
Tour ſelves abetted and aſſiſtance gave, 
e thoſe that now a ſordid race enſlave. 


* 
—— — 1 
— — 


(e) Laert. (4) Plute (e) Laert. 
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oy : 


His Tra- 


vols into 
Lydia and 
Cilicia. 


injury: For before thou was Tyrant, I was thy Frie 
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Foxes you'd be, and Foxes counterfeit, 
And yet among ye not one Man of Wit, 
The Mars fair Tongue , and flattering ſpeech 
, you mind, 1 3 
Bit ne re diſcern what's by the Man de 1 . 
Upon, Solons departure from Athens, he received 
invitations from many: Particularly Piſiſtratus ſent 
him a Letter preſſing him to return, promiſing his 
friendſhip and the chief place in his affections; par. 
doning Solon s oppolition, as being meant for the good 


of his 9 and proceeding from his not under. 
ſtanding in what manner Piſiſtratus intended to Go 
vern; jutitying his claim to the Government by hi 
being deſcended of the Codrian line, and recommend Wl ; 
ing his adminiſtration in obſerving Solon s Laws, de ; 


manding but the ordinary revenues, and pardoniq Wil ; 
all bis Enemies. To which Letter Solon ſent the fol. 1 
lowing Anſwer. . I do not believe thou wilt do me a) 

na, 


and nom no more thy Enemy than any of the Athenians, Wil ++ 
who always hated Tyrannical Government, But nie. he 
ther Monarchy or Democracy be beſt, let every am 
think as he pleaſes ;, certainly I mu$t acknowledge the ty 
to be one of the beſt of Tyrants, But I do nat thinks 

convenient for me to return to Athens; ſince it would 
il become the perſon who. ſet up popular Governmen 
himſelf, and refuſed the Tyranny when offered, to ay 
prove thy actions hy a penitent ſubmiſſion to thy Rult 
Creſus alſo ſent and invited him, to whom he (ent eiſ 
the fold wing Anſwer I muſt gratefully acknowledy h. 
roy benevolence and bounty towards us: And h 
Minerva, were it not but that I am ſo great an admirt 
of Democracy, I would rather chooſe to make my abut 
in thy Kingdom than at Athens, ander the Tyranny 
Piſiſtratus. However ſince we cannot but think ul 
pleafure to live where Equity and Juſtice reigns, I fhdl 
haſten to attend thy commands, not a little Covetousi 
be thy Gueſt, Accordingly Solon went to Sardi, 
where, after he had ſeen all the Treaſure and bo 
dor of the Court, (4) Crœſus put the queſtion to him, 


= 
— — 


(a) Plut. Laert. 
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' who was the happieſt Man he had met with in all his 
Travels, expecting Solon would give him the prefer- 
rence. Solon anſwered ; Tellus the Athenian, who liv- 
ed in a well governed State, had Children that were 
pood and vertuous, and after he had ſeen his Grand- 
children, died nobly in the battel between the Arhe- 
nians and Eleuſinians; and was honourably interrd 
in the place where he fell. Craeſus thus baulk'd ask d 
him, Who he placed in the next degree of Happineſs? 


He anſwered, Cleobis and. Bito two Argivans, born 


| to a competent Fortune, and endowed with ſuch an un. 
| common ſtrength of Body, that procured em an e- 
qual victory in the publick Games, and enabled them 


to celebrate the Feſtival of Juno in the Temple; where, 
after they had. ſacrificed and feaſted, they layd down. 
to ſleep in the Temple, and nevet wak d, and their 
Images were afterwards ſet up at Delphi. Craſus was 
incens'd to ſee the happineſs of private Perſons pre- 
fer'd before his; but Solon told him that a weal- 
thy man is not always the moſt fortunate, unleſs 
he were ſure to end his days in the fame ſtate, 
whi ch no Man can promiſe that conſiders the ſeveri- 
ty and alterations of Providence; ſo that it was not 
poſſible for him to make a juſt eftimate of the Kings hap- 
pineſs, till he had heard he had ended his days happily. 


eng (5) Upon this, Solon was ungratefully diſmiſt by Cræ- 
%, and when A ſop, who was then at Sardis, told So- 
% e (c) that he ſhould either tell Kings nothing at all, or 
gen elſe tel em what they like; No, fays Solon, either no- 


thing at all, or elſe what is beſt for them. Some report 
(d) that Cræſus ſitting upon his Throne in all his Roy- 
al Robes, ask d Solon, whether he ever ſaw a more 
ſplendid fight;and thathe made anſwer Tes, Cocks, Phea- 
lants and Peardcks, as being adorned with the beauty 
and gallantry of Nature it {elf, Afterwards (e) when 

r&ſus was condemned to be burnt alive by Cyrzs, he 
remembred Solos notion of happineſs, and as he ap- 
proached to the Pile cry'd out, Solon, thrice : And 
Jus coming to underſtand the reaſon of his outcry, 


in want of Oxen to draw their Mother in a Chariot 


— 


—_— 
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) Herodot. (c) Plut. 4) Laert. (e) Eero 
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applied Solon s admonition to himſelf, and ſaved Cre: 

Fi ; fo that Salons caution preſerved one King and in- 

ſtructed another, Solon, ſays Laertins, 2 his 

leave of Cræſus, travel d into Cilicia, where be built 

a City, which he call'd by his on Name Soleis, and 

. peopled with ſeveral Athenians, who in procels of 

time od their native Language, were ſaid to 

Solaciſe, Theſe People were called Solenſes by way 

of diſtinction from the Cyprian Solis mention'd above. 

Eis Death, His deſire of knowledge continued with him to the 
very laſt day of his Life, 2 on which he liſtned very 
attentively to the diſcourſes of his Friends about him; 

and deſired (g) his Brothers Son to teach him an Ode 

of Sapphe, that he was er with. He died in 

Cyprus G Aged 80 years and very (i) decrepit,order- 

og ins riends to carry his Bones to Salamis (H to | 

be burnt, and to ſow the Aſhes over the Land. For 

which reaſon Cratinus in Chiron introduces him {peak- ( 
te 


ing after this manner, (1) 8 | 

his IſlandITpoſſeſs ( > fame reſounds) 
Somn Yang fil rd dg | - 
| His Statue was erected () at Athens, - and ano 10 
ther at Salamis in the ſame habit wherein he made N w. 
ſpeeches at Athens, hiding his hand within his Gar- da 
ment; perhaps the ſame that bore this Inſcript Wil Ci 
on (») | 20 cy 
be thatthe Pride of unjuſt Medians ram d, tin 
Fair Salamis for Naval Combat fam d; er 
More famous ſhe for Solon's birth became, 
Whoſe ſacred Laws immortalix d his name. piſt 
 Laertins conſecrates the following Epigram to his ﬀy5 
Memory; 5355 | mult 
Fam d Solon' Body Cyprian Fire did burn, — 


His Bones at Salamis are turn d to Corn. 


. — ä — n . A W 
* — 


| Valer.max 8. 7. (g) Stob. 29. (h) Laert. Suid. lib. 5. cap. 3. OB) in 
. Var. Hiſt. 1.76 (* Plut(1) Laert. (m) Pauſan. Attic. (n) 14 ¶puid. 
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His Soul into a nimble Chariot made, 
The Tables of his Laws to Heaven cunvey d: 


Not to be wonder'd at, for well they might, 
T he weight of all his Laws was then ſo light. 


He delivered his Laws in a (o) Rhetorifi form, As writ: 
and is taken notice of by Cicero (p) and others as an /”g5 | 
Orator of the firſt rank : He was likewiſe a happy eh 
Poet, inſomuch that Plato (+) ſays, if he had not been 
diverted from the purſuit of Poetry by the diſtracti- 
ons of the State; neither Hamer nor He ſiod had gone 
beyond him. His writings in Proſe ( 5) were his 
Laws and Harangues to the People. His Poems were 
his 9 Exbhortations to himſelf, his Elegies, his Sala. 
mis of which F 2, 2000 verſes of the Athenian Com- 
mon-wealth, (u) his (x) Jambicks, his () Epodes, his 
Elegies to (z) X. Cypranor. He begun an account 
(a) of the Atlantick Language, but did not live to 

niſh it, Beſides his Epiſtle to Piſiſtratus, and that 
to Creſus, Laertins has two more; one to Perian- 
der, and another to Epimenides; the former diſſuad- 
ing Peri ander from putting to death ſeveral that 
he ſuſpected of lying in wait for his Life, repreſent- 
ing to him that there might be ſome conſpirator 
whom he did not yet ſuſpect, who, to prevent the 
danger ef the Kings ſuipicion, and to oblige the 
Citizens, would be egg'd on to put the conſpira- 
cy in Execution ; and adviſing: him rather to 
remove the cauſe ; or elſe, if he had a mind to con- 
tinue a Tyrant, to provide a great ſtrength of ſtran- 
ers, and then having, no caule to fear, there would 

no need of putting his Subjects to death. The E- 
piſtle to Epimenides imports that neither divine 
Rights nor Laws could benefit a Common- wealth 
Without the influence of thoſe who govern'd the 
multitude ; and that ſuch was the fate of his Laws 
When * aſpird to the Tyranny, whole 
crafty diſſembling Jawa he expoſes, and relates 


* 7 | #88 1224 11818 . 
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(o) Ariſt. orat. Plat. z. (p.) In Brut. item de orat. lib. 1. (q) Pluts 
Wo r) In Tima0. (s) Laert. (t) Laert. Ariſt. in. Orat: Hee: Aci ure 
Aer WW uid. (u) Laert. Pauſan. Artic. (x) Laert. Atbenæ. Ariſtid. (y) Lerta 
1) Auth. vit. Arat. (a) Plut. 
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His Paren- 
tage, Office 
and Cha- 
rater. 


_ Piſitratus who uſurped the tyranny at Athens: 


(a) Laert. (b) Serm. 28. (c) Herod. lib. 1. Laert. (d) Laert. Herod 
lib. Ts 2350 (e) Laert. ( ) Plut. vit. Heurg. 
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4 magetus, whom Stobæus by a miſtake (b) calls 
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the particulars of his oppoſition to him; conclud- 
ing he labour'd in vain to free the Poor from mer- 
cenary ſervice, ſince now they were all Slaves to 
Pi ſiſtratus. 


THE 


Hylon the Lacedemonian was the Son (a) of De- 
Pages. He was fameus for two predictions ; one, 
(c) when Hippocrates was offering Sacrifice at 0- 
lympia, and the Cauldrons boyled without Fire, 
adviſing him either not to marry, or, if he had 3 
Wife already, to renounce his Children; which 
advice Hippocrates lighted and brought up his ſon 


The other prediction was, of Cithera a Lacedemonias 
Iſland (d) which he. wiſhed to be ſwallowed up n 
the Abyſs; after which Demaratus adviſed erat. 
to keep an Army always in that Iſland, Which bad 
been the ruin of Greece, had Xerxes followed his 
Counſel : and during the Pelopenneſian War, N. 
cias placed a Garriſon -in the Iſland, which provd 
a continual plague to the Lacedemonians. He was 
an old Man in the 52 Olymp. (e) and was the 
firſt of the five annual Ephori, in the 56 Olymp 
Euthudemus being then Archon at Athens. Some 
miſtaking. the firſt of the five Ephori of that yea 
for the firſt of that office which was inſtituted (f) 
in the 6 Olymp. have aſſigned that 6 Olympiad 
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(2) for the time of his Magiſtracy. His Brother 
took it ill that he was not made an Ephorus too, 
but Chylon check'd him thus, 97 I know how to put 
up injuries, but you do not. When his life was al- 
moſt at an end, he profeſſed to hig Friends he was 
no way conſcious to himſelf of having done an ill 
or unjuſt thing. Only one thing he was doubtful 
of; when he was a judge, and a friend of his was 
arraigned before him, he adviſed his Friend to ap- 
E to the Law, to the end he might not looſe 

is Friend; or, as A. Gellius (i) has it, perſwaded 
the other judges that fat with him to abſolve his 
Friend, when he in his own judgment condemned 
him ; and thus, by perſwading his Collegues to 
what was contrary to his own judgment, both ſav- - 
ed his Friend, and acted up to the duty of a 
Judge, | ae 

He taught, that vertue conſiſts in the foreknow- His Moral 
ledge of things by ratiocination, ( that the learn- Sentences 
ed differ from the unlearned in good hopes. To and 
the Queſtion what was difficult, he replied, to keep Precepts. 
a ſecret, to ſpend a Man's leiſure time well, and 
being wronged to brook the injury. Being, invited- 
to a Feaſt, he would not promiſe to come. till he 
knew his Company, (0) for, ſaid he, tho promiſcu- | 
ous company is unavoidable in a Ship or. a Tent © 
in the Field, at a Feaſt it is impertinent. He aſ- 
ſerted (n) that we ought to bend our thoughts 
upon immortal, not tranſitory, things; that that 
commonwealch was happieſt, where the Law was 
more minded than the Law-givers ; that the Go- 
vernment of a Family ought to reſmble a Monar- 
chy. (2) Hearing a Man fay he had no Enemy, 
he asked him if he had any Friend, implying the 
reciprocal connexion of Love and - Hatred. His 
Moral Sentences are theſe. (o) Kr om thy ſeif;, ſpeak 
not much in thy drink, or govern thy tongue at 4 | 
fast; avoid threatning language, for it is effemi- 

ur | N 5 


nate; ſpeal not ill of thy Neighbo eſt you hear 


—— —m——.. 8 
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(2) Scalig. in kuſeb. p. 67. (h) Laert. (i) Lib. 1 cap. 3. (ck Laerte: | 
) i (1) Pluz, Sympt. ſept. ſa». (m) 1bid. (n) Plut. de anim. (0) Stob. Serme$$s 
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_e will trouble yon; viſit a friend more readily in 
his misfortunes, than in bis proſperity, be not pro- 
* digal 2 the — of — > ſpeak well of 
the dead, reverence > hate an inqu — tive 
1 * er ins before fr gain, > for 9 
bh once, ; if 
Frong — . be meck 2. * 7 1 7 16 
vw to be lovid than fear d; ar your” Family 
diſcreetly; let not your tongue run before your wit; 
maſter your paſſion ; defre not — Walle; Fs 
not divination ; avoid ſhaking and in diſcourſe 
for it denotes 4 _ int cer make not too 
fer 17 3 be reconciled to thoſe who have wrong- 
but reſent contumelies : : obey the Law and 
2 ace and quiet; love (5) wich ſuch reſerve 
as if bereafter you ſhould hate; and hate as if after- 
wards you ſhould chance to love. Pliny mentions 3 
of his Precepts (9) as being conſecrated at Deiphi 
in Golden Letters, viz. Every man opght to know 
| himſelf, and to deſire nothing too much; and to 
avoid debt and ſtrife which are always accompa- 
nied by miſery. He affirmed. Gold to be the touch- 
ſtone of the mind; and when Ae asked him, 
what Jupiter was doing, made anſwer, (r) humbling 
the lofty and exalting the lowly. © 
His Death He Tied at Piſſa (3) overcome with 3 and joy, 
«nd Writ- imbracing his Sons feturning victorious from the O- 
Mags: aw lympick Games. His gy was ſolemnized (t) by 
| the whole . aſſembly there preſent, who ftrove to 
outdo one another in Encomiums; and among the 
reſt was Laertins: 5 VIZ. 


- Thy Prai es key Pollux we reſound. 
For Chylo's Son by thee ſo fairly Crowd. 
What tho his Father then for joy expir d? 
A Fate like this ſhould be by me defird. _ 


Upon bis Statue was engrav'd this Anagram. 


2 — — vow \ vt % 


Ab. J. ech. 32. 0 A. Gell. (r) Laert. (s) 1hid. (t) Lib. 7 
$32 Ht | ; 


Chile 
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Chilo the Great did Armed Sparta breed. 
Of all the Greeks the wiſeſt Man decreed. 


He was a Perſon of few words, (u) whence A. 
riſtagora calls ſhort ſpeeches - CHlonean. (x) He 
writ almoſt 200 verſes of Elegies; and a Letter to 
Periander, importing that a Tyrant is fater in fo- 
reign Expeditions than at home, where he ſeldom 
dies without the ſtab of a Conſpiracy, 


75 | THE 
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Pran of Mitylene in Lesbos was the Son of His Birib, 
Hyrrhadius a Thracian, and a Lesbian Mother. Parentage, 

He was born in the 33, and flouriſn'd in 42 O- Dignity, 

lymp. at which time he and the Brothers of Alce- Laws and 

us the Poet 2 kill d Melanchrus Tyrant of Lesþos, Exploits. 

In the conteſt between the Athenians and Mityle- 

neans, he being (z) General of the Mityleneans and 

ſeveral times worſted in Battel, (a) Challeng'd Phryno 

the Athenian General to a Duel; and baving hid a 

net under his Buckler, ſuddenly threw it ovex 

Phryns's ſhoulders, who was a tall robuſt Man, 

that had been victor in all the Olympick exerciſes; 

and by that means having ſlain his Antagoniſt re- 

covered the Field. 'Twas from this ſtratagem of 

Pittacus, that the Roman Gladiators, (b) called 

Retiarii, took their riſe, The Mitylencans being 


— ... 
— 


| — | " 
(u) Laert. (x) Ibid. (y) Liert. Suid. (2) bids (a) Laert. Strab, 
(b) Lipſe Saturn. Feſtus in Retiar. . | 


D 4 than 


| 
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then invaded (a) by their baniſh'd Perſons headed 


by Artimenides and Alceus the Poet; G) ſurren- 


dred the Government into the hands of Pittacus; 
and (c) offer'd him the property of what part of the 
Achillean field he pleaſed, Pittacus darting his 
Spear, demanded onſy as much as that paſſed over; 
which he conſecrated to Apollo, or, as (a) Soſicra- 
tes writes, reſerved part of it for himſelf, ſay ing the 
the half was more than the whole : Which expreſſion 
he lorromed from Heliod's Preface to one of his Po- 
ems entitled Ep H nuipzs > where Proclus one 
of Heſiod's commentators, gives this interpretation, 
that tho the half be leſs than the whole in quantity, 
Jet it is more in worth and eſteem, when juſtice and 
equity recommend it, During his Government he 
ſhewed a great deal of Clemency (e) to Alcens 
the Poet, who had treated him ſcurrilouſly , by 
throwing ſeveral nicknames upon him, (f) as Splay- 
foot, Flat-foot ; Cloven-foot from the clefts in his 
feet; Gaurici, perhaps from his affected gate; Bat 
cyd, from the dimneſs of his fight ; Agahyrtus, 
from his ſlovenly habit. He made many Laws, 
* particularly one () forbidding a Man to attend 
the funeral of thoſe he was not akin to; and a- 
nother (/) puniſhing any offence given in drink, 
with a double penalty, by reaſon that the Iſland a- 
Pd with Wine. He exerciſed himſelf by grind- 
ing of Corn with a hand mill, commending that 
for a healthful exerciſe. Hence (i) Thales ſays he 
heard a Slave at Lecbos ſing a Song call'd 'Emzuraier 
alluding to the Kings exerciſe. In bis latter days 
being obliged to head an Army, he ſaid (H it was 
hard to continue good; (Laertius bas it, hard to 
be good.) Having (1) govern d ten years, and eſta- 
bliſhed Peace, (7) he reſigned the Government 
thinking the neceſſities of the People did not nee 
his further ſervice; and lived ten years after that 
in a private capacity. When Crœſus was building 


te — 


» — 


ͤ»„—— 


(a) Ariſt. Polit. 3, 14. b) Hal. max. 6. 5. (c) Plut. de Malig. Herod. 
[Laert. Suid. (d) Laert. (e) Val max. 4. 1. (t) Laert. (g) Cio. de leg. 2. 
(h) Ariſt. Polit. 2. 12. (i) Pollux. Plut. Sympoſe 7. Sept. gk Plato Pro- 
vog. (I) Iaęrt. (m) Val max. 6. 57. „ 
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a Navy to invade the Iſlanders, Pittacus went to 
ardis, (n) and made as if the Iſlanders had de- 
igned an expedition againſt the Lydians upon horſe- 


hut the deſign in execution, told him that he had 
ot more reaſon to wiſh to ſee the Iſlanders on 
orſeback in the Continent, than the Iſlanders had 
o ſee the Lydians at Sea: ws n Which Cræſus 
irop'd his deſign, and . contracted a Friendſhip with 
he Jonian Iſlands. 
His Apothegms were theſe: (o) The Gods can- 
ot withſtand neceſſity; Commanding declares the 
genius of a Man; Tis the part of a Wiſe Man to 
oreſee and prevent misfortunes, but of a valiant Man 
o bear 'em patiently ; that (p) Commonwealth is in 
eſt order, where the good are in places of truſt and 
uthority, and the bad are not; that Prince happy- 
, Whoſe Subjects are more afraid for him, than of 
im; that Houſe in the beſt condition, that wants 
vr nothing whether neceſſary or adorning, (4) Being 
emanded what was beſt, he anſwer'd, to do well 
e buſineſs in hand. To Croeſuss Queſtion, which 
as the largeſt Dominion, he anſwer d that of party- 
dor d Wood, meaning the Law carv'd on wooden 
ables, The moſt defirable thing, ſaid he, is time; 
e moſt certain, what is paſt; the moſt obſcure, fu- 
rity; the moſt faithful, the Earth; the moſt faith- 
ſs, the Sea; the moſt inſatiable, gain. When a Pho- 
an wanted an honeſt Man, he faid, he might ſeek 
ng enough before he found one. He advis d (7) Pe- 
ander to avoid drinking, for fear of diſcoverin 
mſelf to be what he was, and not what he ſeem' 
Nhen a young Gentleman came to take his advice, 
hether he ſhould Marry a Woman of great Wealth 
dQuality, or one equal in both to himſelf, as ha- 
Ing both ſuch in his offer, (S) Pittacus having felt 
e inconvenience of an unequal Marriage, inſinuated 
ſhould Marry his equal, by ſending him to the 
dys playing in the ſtreets, who were calling upon 


4 


hack ; and when Creſus ſaid he wiſhed they would 


His mo- 
ral Senten- 


ces, and 


Precepts, 


—__ 


(n) Herod. 1. 27. (o) Laert. 
Athen. Deipn. lib. 10. (s) Laer. 


one 


. 
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one another to pitch upon their reſpective matches 
His moral Precepts were theſe; (t) Mind qpportuni. 
ty ; never talk of thy deſigns before hand, leſt thy 
Miſcarriage be derided; make uſe of thy Friends, 
do not wiſh well to an Enemy; backbite not a friend 
upon a ſmall difference; never upbraid any Man 
with Misfortunes, for fear of a juſt reprehenſion; 
reltore what is committed to thy truſt; avoid the 
Commiſſion of what you cenſure in others; love your 
Neighbor; acquire honeſtly ; be obſequious ; love Dil. 
cipline, temperance, prudence, truth, experience, 
diligence, ſociety, and Piety. (x) A wicked Ma 
ought to be encounter'd with a Bow and a Quiver 
full of Arrows, fince his Tongue is always treache- 
rons. (x) In Proſperity make all the Friends you can, 
: and truſt very few in diſtreſs. 
HisDeath. (y) He died in the 3 year of the 52 Gay: Agel 
about (2) 80 yeartz and was Buried at Lesbos, with 
this Epitaph engrav d on his Tomb; | 


Here lies the far fam'd Pittacus, for whom 
The mournful Lesbians made this ſacred tomb, 


Hi Nel He had a Brother who dying without Iſſue leſt 
ras and him an Eſtate; whereupon he refus d a ſumm d 
n Hi. Mony profſer'd him by Craſus, ſaying, he had mar 
s. by half than he deſir d. His Wife was Draco 's Site 
an ingenious proud Woman. At a time when he bat 

invited ſome Friends to Eat with him, ſhe came iu 
and threw down the Table; whereupon he told hs 
gueſts, 92 Every one of you bas ſome mi urtume, au 
's the happyeſt that has no more than this, His Son, } 
namely Pyrrhus, was kill'd caſually with a blow df 7 
a Hatchet in Cuma (b) as he fate in a Barber's ſhop, 
where ey us'd to enquire after News in thok 
times: And when the Criminal was brought befor: 
Pittacus, he ſet him at Liberty, ſaying, Pardsn i 
better than Repentance. His Writings , were fi 
« dh,, 600 Elegiack verſes, Laws d to li 


— 2 


— _ 


— 


— — 


(t) Stob. 28. (u) Laert. (x) Auſon. (y) Laert. (2) Suid.” 
(a) Plut. de Anim. tranquil. (b) Laert. 
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untrymen z and his Epiſtles, particularly one to 

5 now extant; * ting that though without 

ing he was well fatisfied that C 2 was the 

{cheſt Monarch in the World, and himſelf did not 

ant Gold; yet he would viſit him in order to 
cquainted with a generous and hoſpitable PErſon. 


THE 
ife of CLEOBULUS, 


Leobus a Lindian (c) was Tyrant of Lindus, Son His Birth, 
to Evagoras; and deſcended of Hercules. He Death and 
s wiſe, handſom, and ſtrong (d) to an uncom- Viitings. 
n degree. He rebuilt the Temple of Minerva; 
nded by Danaus. His daughter 8 Eumetis, alias 
obulina, was famous for her witty queſtions, verſes, 
I riddles; and by her wiſdom and nity, tem- 
d the ſeverity of her father's government, He 


7 kill'd in the Egyptian Philoſophy, and com- 
1 3000 verſes of Songs and obſcure problems. 
u died in the (g) 70 year of his Age, with this 
1 taph engray'd upon his Tomb. 


fl Wiſe Cleobulus was ng ſoomer gone, 

7 : But Sea girt Lindus did his loſs bemoan. 

10}, 

bor n Epiſtle of his to Solon is yet extant, inviti 
fort Wor to Lindus, as being a Democratical City, a 

" 1 ca Town, whither his friends might repair with 
4 4 There is likewiſe extant his Enigma upon the 
ö 5 D. | 55 
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His Heath. (y) He died in the 3 year of the 52 Olym 
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one another to pitch upon their reſpective matches 
His moral . were theſe; (t) Mind portuni 


ty ; never talk of thy deſigns before hand, leſt thy 
33 be derided; make uſe of thy Friends, 


do not with well to an Enemy; backbite not a friend 
upon a ſmall difference; never upbraid any Man 
with Misfortunes, for fear of a juſt reprehenſion; 
reltore what is committed to thy truſt; avoid the 
Commiſſion of what you cenſure in others; love your 
Neighbor ; acquire honeſtly ; be obſequious ; love Diſ 
cipline, temperance, prudence, truth, experience, 
diligence, ſociety ,- and Piety. () A wicked Man 
ought to be encounter'd with a Bow and a Quiver 
full of Arrows, ſince his Tongue is always treache. 
rous. (x) In Proſperity make all the Friends you can, 
and truſt very few in diſtreſs. 
Ape 
with 


about (z) 80 year and was Buried at 2 
this Epitaph engrav d on his Tomb; N 
Here lies the far fam d Pittacus, for whom 

The mournful Lesbians made this ſacred tomb. 


Bu Ra- He had a Brother who dying without Ifſue left 
ans and him an Eſtate; whereupon he refus d a ſumm d 
bis Writ- Mony proſſer'd him by Crœſus, ſaying, he had mor 
. by half than he deſird, His Wife was Draco's Si 


ſter 

an ingenious proud Woman. At a time when he bat 
invited ſome Friends to Eat with him, ſhe came in 
and threw down the Table; whereupon he told hs 
gueſts, (4) Every one of you has ſome misfortune, au 
's the happyeſt that has no more than this, His Son, 
namely Pyrrhus, was kill'd caſually with a blow of 


a Hatchet in Cuma (h) as he fate in a Barber's ſhop, i 


where 2 us d to enquire after News in thok 
times: And when the Criminal was brought befor 
Pittacus, he ſet him at Liberty, ſaying, Pardsn i 
better than Repentance. His Writings , were li 
« do,, 600 Elegiack verſes, Laws d to bi 
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(t) Stob, 28. (u) Laert. (x) Auſon. (y) Laert. (2) Suid.” 
(4) Plut. de Anim, tranquil. (b) Laert. 
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and his Epiſtles, 2 ne to 
w extant ; importing that though without 
15 "was well ſatisfied that Craſus was the 
cheſt Monarch in the World, and himſelf did not 
ant Gold; yet he would viſit him in order to 
equainted with a generous and hoſpitable Perſon. 


dun 
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Leobus a Lindian (c) was Tyrant of Lindus, Son His Birth, 
to Evagoras; and deſcended of Hercules. He Death and 
s wiſe, handſom, and ſtrong (d) to an uncom- Writings. 
n degree. He rebuilt the Temple of Minerva; 
nded by Danaus. His daughter (e) Eumetis, alias 
obalina, was famous for her witty queſtions, verſes, 


| o BW riddles; and by her wiſdom and nity, tem- 
10: rd the ſeverity of her father's government, He 
* Skill'd in the Egyptian Philo ophy, and com- 

. 000 3000 verſes of Songs and obſcure problems. 
e ied 1 


in the (g) Jar fark his Age, with this 


1 itaph engray'd upon his T 

Son, Wiſe Cleobulus was no ſooner gone, 

: - But Sea girt Lindus did his loſs bemoan. 

hop, 

cho An Epiſtle of his to Solon is yet extant, inviti 
fort Wor to Lindus, as being a Democratical City, a 

: ca Town, whither his friends might repair with 
e he. There is likewiſe extant his Enigma upon the 
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1 a CC 

One Father has twelve Sons, and each of theſe an 
Has ſixty Daughters varying in the face; in 


For ſome are white, and ſome in black dis m 
Immortal too, and yet not one bur dies. 


he 

The vulgar reading of Laertiuss Text makes oi th 
36 daughters, viz, Tees Tetixorrs, Which mill © 
certainly be corrupt; for, at that rate, every Mol 
would conſiſt only of 15 Days and as many Night”? 
beſides, the firſt ſyllable of TenKovrea being (hor hi 
would not ſtand in verſe: for which reaſons Stabal de 
reads it Kovpay Erno, and Caſaubon approves d of 
his Emendation : But that of Menagiuss, viz, ae 
Jig Tetzxovrg, ſeems to be more natural. dr 
(g) He is ſaid to be Author of the followiy hi 
Epigram upon Midas; and Simonides cenſures lin de 
upon it, for equalling a ſtatue in diuturnity to a D 
durable things. x ' 
me 


His Sen- 
tences, 
and Pre- 


cepts. 


* 


J am that Brazen Virgin, fixed here 
To Midas Tomb, that never hence muſt ſtir, W- 
Who till the liquid Waters ceaſe to flow, 

And the tall Trees in woods forbear to grow; 
Till Phæbus once forget his courſe to run, 
And the pale Moon forſake her mate the Sun, 
Till ns s of Rivers ſtopt, their ſtreams no m 
Into t 47 up Sea ſhall he adlong pour: 
Huſt here remain by a perpetual doom, 

To tell that Midas lyes beneath this Tomb. 


His moral ſentences were theſe ; (5) The hapy) 
neſs of a Prince lyes in truſting none about him; 
a Commonwealth, in the People's fearing ſcandal in 
than the laſh of the Law; and that of a Family, i 
loving rather than fearing the Maſter. (i) Vertue an 
Honor ought to be our chiefeſt ſtudy ; and. vanit 
and ingratitude our averſion, We ought to be ki 
to our friends, to make em more ſuch, and to« 


. 


6 anon 


By 
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Enemies to gain their friendſhip, We ought to give 
our 9445 liberal Es ö . ey 
come to be Married they may prove Virgins in years, 
and matrons in diſcretion ; We ought to beware of be- 

ing upbraided by our friends or inſnar d by our Ene- 

mies; When a man goes abroad he ſhould conſider 
what he has to do, and when he returns home what 
he has done. His moral Precepts are theſe ; (4) Tis 
the duty of all Men to be more deſirous to hear than 

to ſpeak; to be lovers of inſtruction rather than il- 
literat; to hear 24 and truſt ſſowly; to mar- 
ry among equals, for he that Marries a Wife above 
his rank muſt be a ſlave to her Relations; neither 


of ſtrangers, the one being a ſign of folly, the 
other of madnels ; not to chide ſervants when they're 
drunk , fince it ſhows as if a Man were in drink 
himſelf : not to m_ in complyance with one that 
derides others , leſt they incur the hatred of the 
Perſon derided; the more one has in his power to 
dire the leſs; to ( forgive much in others, but 
nothing in our ſelves ; (n) to mind the ſeaſonableneſs 
more — the multitude of words. 


to careſs nor contend with a Wife in the preſence 


45 


(k) Stob, Serm. 28. Lacrt. (1) Auſon. (m) ibid. 
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. pip (2) N Tas of Priene Son to Tutamis, having redeeni{ 
—_ by B ſome Meſſenian Virgins with his own Riche 
the Title of and provided for them as his own daughters, was 9 
Wiſe, and them (or, as ſome ſay, their Parents) declar d to 
inſtances the wiſeſt, upon the finding of the golden Tripod men 

wiſdom. tion'd in the Life of Thales: Which Tripod Big 

ſent to Apollo as being wiſer than himſelf, or as fone 

ſay conſecrated it to the Theban Hercules, him 
being a Theban by deſcent. He diſplay d his wiſdon 
when Alyattes beſieg d Priene, by turning out of th 

Town two fat — ſnewing to the Eben ies ſpig 

heaps of Sand cover d with Corn; by which mean 
Ahattes thinking the Town was (o) well provide 

made a Peace with the Priene ans. Soon after b 

ſent for Bias; but Bias ſent him word, he might g 

eat Onions, meaning that it was proper for him ti 

weep. When C yrus invaded Greece, (p) he wiſeh 

advisd the Fonians to Sail to Sardinia, where thi 

might build one common City, and ſcreen themſelvs 

from bondage: And the contempt of his Counk 
proy their ruine. When Priene was invaded, te 
inhabitants fled and carryed off their beſt effeds 
But Bias (9) ſaid his beſt goods were in his mind, 
and fo left his Effects behind him. He entertain d 
correſpondence with Amaſis the 27 King; 
and being deſir d (7) to cut off the belt and wor 
part of a victime ſent him by that King, return 


FO * ** 
* 
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(n) Laert. ſo) Laert. where for iubi ver read eufyvian (p) Herod. 1 


170. (q) Val. Maxim. 7. 2. (r) Plut. conviv. Sept. Sap. 
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the tongue. Per:iander having invited him to Ce 
rinth; While he was there () Amaſis ſent to him 
to know how he ſhould drink upithe Sea, for the doing 
-ort which the King of Ethiopia was to give him ſeve- 


beneath the dignity of ſo potent a Prince to drink 
up the Sea for a few inconfiderable Villages: but if 
he had a mind to inſiſt upon it, he ſhould firſt ob- 
lige the Ethiopian to ſtop the Rivers from running 
into the Sea, till he had drunk it off, fince the bar- 
gain Was for the preſent Sea. ; 


adjuſted than between friends, He's unfortunate, 
hat cannot brook misfortune. Tis a diſeaſe of the 
Soul to court impoſſibilities, and be unmindful of 
tther Mens miſeries. Complaiſance and Familiarity 
o our Neighbors begets Love and reſpet : Whereas 
haughty demeanor proves many times the occaſi- 
n of miſchief, Courage is the gift of nature, 
ealth the benignity of fortune, but wholeſome 
ounſel to one's Country is the gift of a prudent 
ind. He advis'd. irreligious Perſons at Sea not to 
voke the Gods in a Tempeſt, leſt they ſhould und- 
rſtand they were there. Being ask d by an irreligi- 
us Perſon what Piety was, he made no anſwer, 
cauſe the other ask d what did not concern him. 
handſome Wife, ſaid he, (2) will be common, and 
n ugly one is a puniſhment, The parſuers of vain 


vs . 
nowledge are like Owles (x) ſharp-ſighted in Vanity 

mo blind at the approach of true light. ( A clear 

a acience is the greateſt good. The Covetous Man 


poor , butt the contented Man is rich; chaſtity is 
Wife's beſt dower; he's wiſe that can hurt, and 
ds not; and he's a fool that would hurt, but can- 
dt. —His Moral Precepts were theſe. (z) Men ſhould 


ral of his Cities: Bias made anſwer, that it was 


love as if hatred were to come; and ſo live, as 


His Moral ſentences were theſe (t): Gain is the His moral 
moſt delightful, Hope the ſweeteſt, and brooking an Sentences, 
alteration for the worſe the hardeſt thing to Mand 4d Fre- 

ind, A difference between Enemies is more eaſily t. 


(2) Stob. Serm. 28. Laert. 


* (s) Plut. (t) Laert, (u) Aul. Gel. 5. 11. (1) Stob. Serm. 29. (y) Au- 
if 
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if the life were to be both long and ſhort. Be floy 
in reſolving, but ſteddy in purſuing reſolutions, Dy 
not ſpeak too faſt, for repentance follows it, Imput: 


your Actions to the Gods. Be neither ſinpl © 
nor ſu * Tield to perſuaſion rather than coy. 
y 


ſtraint. ou are poor, do not cenſure the Rich 
unleſs you can get by it. In your youth get Wealth, 
in Age wiſdom. 


He was an admirable barriſter, but never Pleaded 
His Wri- an unjuſt cauſe, (a2) Hence the juſteſt fide was call 
rings and Prienean. He expir'd at the Bar, leaning upon hj 
Death. Nephew , after he was tyr'd by declaiming. Ke 

wrote 2000 verſes of the Affairs of Jonia- The pm 

neans, conſecrated a Temple to him, by the name d 

Tutmeion 5 and built him a ſtately Tomb with ti 
inſcription. | 


This Marble by the fam'd Priene read, 
Jonia's Glory covers here interr d. 


To which Laertius adds another, viz. 


For Bias this, whom in à gentle dream 
| Hermes convey d to the Elyſian ſtream, 
Tet not till Age upon his hair had ſuom d; 
When ſpent and pleading, in the Sultry croud, 
His friends 11 cauſe, he went aſide to reſt 
His drooping head againſt his Nephew's breaſt: 
nce in a trance expiring his laſt breath, 


He fell aſleep into the arms of death. 
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Lifeof PERLANDER. 


Eriander was Son to Cypſelus Tyrant of Corinth, His Cour» 

(b) who was ſo called from the Corn Meaſure, ½, Taren- 
nder which his Mother Labda hid him, from the #-4e and 
ten Commiſſioners of the Bacchiade that were ſent 5b. 
to make away with him, upon a reſponſe from the | 
elphick Oracle predicting his future Tyranny, 
) Our Philoſopher being thus deſcended of the 

eraclide, was born at Corinth in the lait year of 
he 29 Olymp. and ſuccee ded to bis Fathers Crown 
J) in the 4 year of the. 37 Olymp. 

(e) His Humour was at firſt meek and fy but 
fterwards it prov'd very uneaſy, being inrag'd by the 
li ſcovery of his inceſtuous amours with his Mother 
ratea;, Who, being in Love with him, preſſed him 
o encourage” the Love of a N that 
ould come to his Chamber in the dark, tut out 
f modeſty could not diſcover her {elf : in this man- 
er he enjoyed her often, till at laſt his cur ioſity 
oy d him to hide a light in the Room when lie 
me, by which he diſcovered her to be bis Mocher, 
hen ſhe was aſleep. Being hindred by an appari- 
on to diſplay his cruelty upon her, he turn'd it 
pon his Subjects, and became more bioody than his 
ather, * To which his carreſpondence with 17 
vulus Tyrant of Miletus, whom he (/) had tormer- 
viſited in his Travels, contributed not a little. For 
ng Fare meſſenger to know of him how to Eitz- 
ih bis regil Power; Thrafbulys gave no aniwe.r 


HisGenius 
and Hu- 
mour. 
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(b) Herod. lib, $ ON». (c) Lacrt. (d) Ariat. I Jie. : (e) Py 
ds Herod, (f) Laeri. 8 * f * . 
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but ſtruck off the Ears of Corn in his e, which 


blood of his Subjects. (i) He attempted to 
the Iſthmus; but did not compaſs his end. 05 Ha- 
ariot- 


title 
Viſe. 


1 the 5th Letter of the Alphabet 
 Apol'o, HOT Ts. 
His morat Tho? his Actions were not Moral; he had font 
iy ing sand Moral ſayings: viz. (m) ꝰtis only proper for tradeſae 
writing. to mind gain; he who rules ſafely muſt be guard 
wuo.ith love not arms; tis dangerous for Kings eitit 
to give up their Crowns, or to be depoſed ; no ii 

of {ound Judgment will covet Government; Dem 

3 cracy approaching to Ariſtocracy is the belt fe 
wy of Government; a good mind in a humane Body is 
| greateſt thing in the narroweſt bounds 5 Peace 
good thing, precipitancy dangerous; Pleaſure is tid 

fttory, bur vertue immortal; moderation in Prot 

rity, and prudence in adverſity, are great duni 
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(g) Tæert. Suid. (h) Suid. (i) Laert. (k) Laert. (1) Plus. con ia 

Sap. Laert. (m) Put Sroba / er A ſon. 51 | 
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The Life of P E RIAN DE R. 
We ought to be the ſame to our Friends in their 


ceal ſecrets, not to perform what we promiſe amiſs, 
to uſe new Diet and old Laws, to conceal our mis- 


51 


misfortunes as in their fplendor ; we ought to con- 


fortunes leaſt our Enemies rejoyce, to fear many if - 


we are fear d by many, and rather to die than to want. 
He writ 2000 verſes of moral Precepts. His Motto 
was, Premeditation do's all, | 


having r Riches, he hired a Corinthian Veſ- 
ſel to tran wh himſelf and his Riches to Corinth. 
hen the Ship was out at Sea, the Seamen combin'd 
o throw him over board, and if he had a mind to 
de buried in his own Country, allowed him to leap 
nto the Sea himſelf, Arion being reduc'd to this 
huandary put on his beſt Cloaths, and taking up 
is Lute played a tune called the Morning Hymn on 
e ſtern of the Ship, and-then leap'd into the Sea: 
but as the ſtory goes was carried ſafe on the back of 
Dolphin to Tænarus, and from thence came to Co- 
nth in the very ſame habit, and confronted. the 


lle 
1 
I 

170 
it 


emen that pretended they had left him in Jraly. 
 nWowever Periander erected at Tænarus à ſtatue of 
o Nan fitting upon a Dolphins back. 


et () Having ſeen Lyſis daughter to Procleus tyrant 
Epidaurus, giving drink to her Fathers workmen, 
her Petticoat without her Gown ; he fell in Love 
ith her, Married her, call'd her by the name cf 


ſeliſſa; and long after that kicked her to death 


{ont 
(md 
Harde 

eitit 


() Arion the greateſt Lutaniſt of that Age ha- The Story 
ving lived long with Periander, went to Italy; where of Arion. 


His Wife. 


en ſhe was big with Child, by the inſtigation of 


10 0s Concubines whom he afterwards burnt. After 
Deu 1:l:ifſa's death he ſent to Treſpotos upon the 
t (over Acheron, to enquire of her by Necromancy, 
ere a certain depoſitum was laid; lhe refuſed to 
ace | auſe ſhe was cold and naked, her burying 


15 i I! 
Prop 
- dutif 


oaths being unburn'd : Whereupon Peri ander ſum- 
ned all the C orinthian women to aſſemble in 7uno's 
ple in their richeſt Ornaments to celebrate a 


22 
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cor) Zerods J. 8. Aul. Cell. n) Aiben. Deipr. Laert. (o) Herod, x. 
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| Feſtival, where he ſrip'd em of all their Ornaments 


The Life of PERI ANDER. 


and burned em upon Mel. ſſas grave. This done ſhe 
gave a ſatisfactory anſwer to his queſtion.  - 
(p) By Meliſla he had one daughter, and two 
Sons, Cypſelus a fool, and Lycrophron a Man of Senſ, 
The two Sons were entertained for ſome time by 
their Grandfather Frocleus at Epidaurus; and upon 
their departure for Corinth, their Grandfather hid 
them remember who ſlew their Mother. This made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon Lycophron that he would not 
ſpeak to his Father; whereupon Periander turn 
him out of doors; and asked Cypſe/us what the Grand: 
father ſaid to them. Cypſelus had been ſo ſtupid x 
not to mind the Grandfathers Advice when it wa 
ſpoken, but upon his Fathers interogatories, calle 
it to mind, and told him of it. Upon this diſc 
very Periander prohibited any of his Subjects toer 
tertain Lycophæon under the penalty of an arbitran 
fine to Arello; fo that his Son was forced to fante 
up and down in the publick walks, where after foi 
days he met with his father; Who preſſed bim 
the conſiderations of his vagabond and ſtarving a 
dition, and of his duty to his Parents, not to car 
his reſentment ſo far upon an Action that feſſech 
more Misfortune upon the Father that offend: 
than him that was innocent. His Son refuſing 
to ſpeak with him, he ſent him to Corcyra ; a 
declard War againſt Procleus, whom he alt 
wards took Priſoner. At laſt being in years! 
ſent firſt a Meffenger and then his Daughter 10 
vite Lycephron to come home and inveſt [i 
with the Government: But he abſolutet y refuſed to 
Corinth While his Father lived there. After d 
*twas mutvally agreed upon, that Periander (ld 
go and live at Corcyra, and Lycophron ſupply 
room at Corimh, But when the Corcyrians cult 
underſtand, they ſle the young Prince to pre! 
Perianders coming among them, In relciitmenl 
his Sons death, Feri ander ſent 300 Corcyrian 
to Alyattes to be. gelded; but the boys being di 


Pre 
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(t) Herod. lib. 3. 49. 
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The Life of PE RIAN DER. 


by ſtorm into Samos, were adviſed by the Samians 
o take ſhelter in the Temple of Diana, where they 
ere fed with cakes of Meal and Honey thrown in 


by the Samians at a Feſtival ; till the Corinthians, 


their keepers, were gone, Some ſay, the Gnidians 
ame and reſcued *em by beating off the Corinthians. 

owever it is certain the Samiars conveyed the Chil- 
iren ſafe to Corcyra. | 


(4) In the 80 year of his on Being gall'd by i, Doath, 


* 


o many r and deſigning to conceal 
he place of his Burial, he commanded two young 
en to kill and bury the firſt Man they met upon 
c a Road ſuch a Night; and four to follow with 
Orders to kill and bury the former two; and after 
hem a greater Number to do the like by theſe four. 
y which means meeting the firſt he was ſlain himſelf, 
Jowever the Corinthians gave him a ſuppoſed Tomb 
ith this Inſcription, | | 
For Wealth and Wiſdom Periander fam'd, + 
Now Corinth holds,the place where once he reign'd 


Cloſe to the ſhore he lyes, and that ſame earth 
Conceals him now, that gave him once bis birth. 


—— 
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THF 
Life of ANACHARSIS 


SE Nacharſis, 8 Scythian was Son to 'Gnuru 
_ 299, 00 A brother to Cadovides King of Scythia ; his 
1ritizar, Mother being a Grecian; by which means he ipok 

5** both the Languages, and was the only Learned Man 
of that barbarons and illiterat Country. Purſuant 
to the Cuſtom of his Country he had no other houk 
but a Chariot  whence(s) he compared his dwelling 
houſe to that of the Sun. He was ſent (t) by the 

King of Scythia to Athens in the firſt year of the 
47 Olymp. where his countryman (#) Troxari 
recommended him to Solon, who gave him a very wel 
come reception, and inſtructed him in all the Science 
(+) He was mightily eſteemed by the Greci an, tot 

his Wiſdom and Temperance, and was by them liſted 
into the number of the Wiſe-men : And was the only 
ſtranger that the Athenians made free of their City 
Being invited among the reſt to Periander's Feaſt it 
Corinth, he drunk liberally according to the cuſto 
of his Country, and demanded the prize of drinking 
(y) becauſe he was firſt drunk: For drinking {all 
he, is a Race, and he whocomes firſt to the end i 
entitled to the reward. (z) Upon his return fron 
Greece to Scythia he put in at Cyricum, where he ſa 
the People celebrating a Feſtival to the Mother d 
the Gods, and vow'dif he got ſafe home, to {acti 
fice in the ſame manner- Accordingly upon his retur 
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a) Laert. (s) Tlat. conviv. 7. ſap. (d) Herod. 4. 46. (u) Iucin. 
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to Scythia, he retired to Hyllaa a place cover'd with 
Trees, where he performed the rites of the Goddeſs 
with a Timbrel and a(a)Cymbal about his neck. AScy- 
thian eſpying him, gave notice of it to his Brother Sau- 
lius the King, who came and to puniſh his effeminacy 
and prevent his infection ſhot him thro' with an Ar- 
row. He was hated in Scythia for being fond of the 
Grecian Cuſtoms and Laws, to which purpoſe when 
he was dying, he ſaid, his wiſdom had preſerved him 
in Greece, but the envy of others had ruin'd him ar 
home. He was ſo open and free in diſcourſe, that the 
Scythian Phraſe became a Proverb, implying freedom 


55. 


of ſpeech, The Grecians erected ſeveral ſtatues to 


his honour, He writ 800 verſes of frugality and 


martial affairs. (b) There's an Epiſtle of his exant 


to Croeſus, importing that he would come to Sardis, 
not for Money of which he had enough. but in order 
to procure the honour of the King's friendſhip: And 
another to (c) Hanno, repreſenting the coarſe way 
of feeding and living in Scythia, and the ſmall oc- 
caſion he had for his gifts. He invented the uſe of 
Tinder and the Anchor; but the Potter's Wheel 
(4) is none of his invention ſince it is mentioned by 
Homer. 5 
His Apothegms were theſe. (e) A Vine bears three 
grapes, the firſt Pleaſure ; the ſecond of Drunk- 
enneſs, the third of Repentance. 'Tis ſtrange that 
in Greece the differences of Artiſts ſhould be decided 
by thoſe that are not artiſts, A view of the unſeemly 
actions of drunken Men, is the moſt eff:&ual difſua- 
live from Wine, He wondred why the Grecians 
who puniſhed injuries, honor'd the wreſtlers ; why 
they drank iu little cups at the beginning of their 
banquets, and quaffed in large bowls when their ſto · 
macks were full; why thoſe who forbid lying, lye fo 
frequently in putting off their wares; he Forum, 
laid he; is a proper place for cheating; onę that can- 
not bear wine when he's young, will not bear Wa- 
ter when he's old; the Tongue in Man is both good 
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and bad : He doubted whether People at Sea were 
to be reckoned among the living or the dead; and 
baving heard that a Ship was four Inches thick, ſaid, 
the Seamen were ſo far from death; and that Ship 
was the ſafeſt that lay at Anchor in the Harbour. 
When an Athenian twitted him with his Country; 
My Country, ſaid he, is a diſgrace to me; but you are 
a diſgrace to your Country. He ſaid there were Gods 
among the Scythians that underſtood all Languages; 
and admired the Grecians for leaving the ſmoak upon 
the Mountains, and carrying the wood into the City, 
He told the King of Scythia, that (e) all the Gre. 
cians ſtudied all kinds of wiſdom, eee the Lace. 
de moni ans, who only knew how to give an | receive pru 
dently, and that (f) they made no other uſe of Mony 
but to account with it. He wondred why in their con- 
vocations Wiſe men propos d buſineſs, and fools gave 
the deciſive ſentence (H). When a pot · companion told 
him his Wife was not handſom, he bid him put leſs 
Water in his Wine, and he would make her handſom 
(i). He: told the Scythian King, that the Grecian 
Vine grew ſo faſt, that it mule have reached Scythia 
by that time, (H) if the Grecians had not lopp'd it every 
vear. Being at a Feaſt () he would not ſmile at 
the artifices of Jack puddings, but laughed heartily 
when an Ape was brought in, ſaying, that beaſt 1s 
ridiculous by nature, but Man is only fo by Art. 
When he ſlept be uſed to hold his Privities in his 
left hand, and cover his Mouth with his right hand; 
implying that we ought to curb both eſpecially the 
latter (m). 7 N 
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Life of MY SON. 


1 on the Son of Strymon, a Tyrant, was 
M — at Chene, a Village in Oerea or Spar- 
ta, according to ſome, and according to others at 
Atea in Creet. When Anacharſis enquir d of the 
Oracle, who was Wiſer than himſelf ? Apollo an- 
ſver'd, Oetean Myſo. Whereupon Anacharſis went 
and found him a fitting up his Plough in the ſum- 
mer time; and having told him that 'twas not a ſea- 
ſon for Ploughing; I know it, replies Myſon; but tis 
time to prepare. He was reckon'd a Man-hater, 
and retir'd to a ſolitary 2 where being obſerv- 
ed to ſmile, he ſaid he did it becauſe no body was 
there beſides himſelf, The obſcurity; of his birth oc- 
caſion d the attributing many of his layings to Piſi- 
ſtratus, by moſt Authors, excepting Plato. He was 
wont to ſay, that words were made for things, not 
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d; yay for words; and therefore words were to be 
he meaſur'd by things, not e contra. 
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THE | 
Life of EPLMEN IDES 


Pimenides was certainly a Cretan. (o) But t 
— uncertain who were his Parents, or in wht 
Town he was born. Being ſent by his Father int 
the field to fetch home a Wether, he retir'd to: 


| 

( 

Cave in the heat of the day, where, as the ſtory hs 

it, he ſlept (5) 57 or (4) Jo or at leaſt (7 40 year; 

and when he awak'd was ſurpriz d to ſee all thing | 
chang d in the field, as fancying he had not (let 

above an hour or two; and Being with much 

ado known by his Brother, was by him undeceir ii « 

of his error. Others ſay (5) he only retir'd fru } 

the World for ſuch a number of years, and (pl £ 

his time in cutting up Roots. Tis ſaid (2) he h } 

an admirable dexterity of counterfeiting reſurrectuf - 

from Death to Life; and (u) was never ſeen to El _ 

being fed by food from the Nymplis which he kev ; 

in an Oxe's hoof. He is ſaid to be the firſt that u 2 

rified Houſes and Fields, by Proceſſions and Sac¹ i: 

5 fices; and upon that account was ſent for by f \ 

At heni ans, when the Oracle commanded em to f. 

rifie the City in the time of a raging plague in i ;j 

46 Olympiad. Accordingly he came and purified N tt 

ity; by turning loſe ſome black and white She 1. 

and ordering them to be ſacrific d whereever they h = 
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The Life of EPIME NID Es. 
pen d to fall, ſo that the Plague relented. Others 
y, he put a ſtop to the Plague by putting to death 
two of the Cylonian Faction, whoſe impiety he took 
to be the occaſion of the Peſtilence. However in 


memory of this unaccountable expedition, the Athe- 
nians ereRed ſeveral Altars to an unknown God. At 


making Laws, and rectified ſeveral rites relating to 
their . s, Funerals and Sacrifices. (x) He is 
ſaid to be the firſt that erected Temples, particularly 
one at Athens to the Eumenides; and another defign'd 
for the Nymphs, but by a particular voice laid claim 


haven Munachia; many years before it became a re- 
ceptacle to a Macedonian Garriſon : And predicted 
that the Perſians would not invade Athens, for ſe- 
veral years, and that when they did, they would 
retire with loſs, which was verified tong after in the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis. He likewiſe pro- 


the Arcadians, Theſe things did fo inlarge his 
Character and Fame, that the Cretans ſacrific d to 
him as their God. The Athenians had a great eſteem 
for him,and offer'd him aTalent and a Ship to tranſport 
him to Creet; but he would have nothing but a branch 
of Olive, aud a League between the Cnoſſians and 
Athenians; which done, he return'd home, and died, 


. The Lacedemonians preſery'd his body with- 
in their City, purſuant to the advice of the Oracle: 
Which being taken up many years afterwards, was 
found mark'd all over with characters, whence the 
bin of Epimenides was us d as a Proverb for abſtruſe 
things. He wrote (a) in verſe of Initiations and 
Luſtrations, of the Hiſtory of the Cureres and Co- 
rybantes, of the Ship Argos and Fa/or's expedition to 
Colchis, and of Minas and Rhadamanthus: In Proſe, 
of Sacrifices and the Cretan Commonwealth, The 
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Athens he convers d with Solon, and put him upon. 


to by Jupiter. () He foretold the fatality of the 


hecy'd the defeat of the Lacedemonians and Cretan: 


Aged 157 (T) years, according to the Cretans 
299 


verſe cited by S. Paul. Tit. 11. 2. is taken out of his 
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account of Oracles () and Reſponſes, He writ an 
Epiſtle to Solon invating him to Creet where. there 
was no Monarchy to vex him, and alledging that the 
People of Athens would be, ſp mindful of Solor's 
Laws, as not to brook the ſeverity of Piſiſtratus Go- 
vernment; or at leaſt to prevent the deſcent of the 
Tyranny to his Succeſſors. There's yet another Epiſtle 
to Solon extant under his name, (c) concerning the Cre- 
tan form of Government erected by Minos: Which De- 
metrius alledges to be ſpurious, upon the conſidera- 
tion of its lateneſs, and its being writ not in the Cre- 
tan but in the Attick Language. @ There were 
two more of his name, one a writer o Genealogies, 
and another that wrote the Hiſtory of Rhodes in the 
Dorick dialect. 
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Life of PHERECT DES. 


P Hereeydes Son to Badys, was born in Syrus one of 


the Cyclades Iſlands in the (4) 46 Olymp. and was 
e with Allyattes King of Lydia. He en- 
larg'd his reputation, by (e) foretelling an Earth- 
quake from the Water of a Well that one of his 
Scholars gave him to drink; by (F) predicting a 
ſnipwrack juſt before the ſtorm aroſe; by (g) fore- 
ſeeing the taking of Meſſana, and adviſing his friend 
Perilaus to remove from thence. By orders from 
Hercules (H) in a dream, he adviſed the Lacede mo- 
nians to value neither Gold nor Silver: And Herr 
cules appearing to the Kings commanded them to 
bey him. (). He maintain the immortality of the 


0 
Soul, and held () water to be the principle of all 


things. Moſt Authors ſay, he was Pythagoras's Ma- 
ſter, () Some report that he was found dead in the 
Magneſian grounds when the Epheſians conquer d ein. 
utfth? more general opinion is that he died miſera- 
ply, being eaten up with lice; and ſome time before 
his death avoided all company, and when Pythagoras 
or any body elſe came to viſit him, put out his finger at 
the key hole, ſaying xeod Inaa. The Skin will tell you 
bow I am, 
taken by the Criticls in a bad ſenſe. (n) e/Elanus 
fays this diſeaſe was inflicted upon him for having ſaid 
in the Iſland of Delos that though he did not ſacrifice 


—— eee 


And this Expreſſion was ever atterwards 


= 
. FI , : 
1 


— —— 


— — 


(d) Suid, (e) Iaert. Apollon. Hiſt. comm. cap. 5. (f) Apollon. ibid. 


Laert. (g) Laert. (h) Laert. (i) Cic. Tuj 
N 


do 
0 


2 a 2 Craft. 1. (k) Acbil. Tut. Jag. : 
in Attic. (1) Laert, (m) 4. 28. and 5. 2. y 5 | 2 


642 be Life f PHERECYDES. 
| to their God, he would live as happily as thoſe tha; 
did. He writ of the Origin and Succeſſion of the 
Gods, and there's a Letter to Thales extant (z) under 
his name, recommending the peruſal of that work 
to the Wiſemen: But the Letter is juſtly ſuſpected to 
be ſpurious. Pythagoras bury'd him, and put this 
Inſcription upon his Tomb. | 


In me all wiſdom ends, if there be more, 
And that Pythagoras enjoys the ſtore , = 
Tell him the truth that Pherecydes ſpeaks, 
It ſprings again in him among the Greeks. 


1 N 18 x 7 = 


(n) Laert. 
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The Life of AN AXIMAN DER. 
() . 


 NAXIMAND ER, Son to H Life 
Praxiades Was born at Miletus in and Deaib. 

Jonia in the zd. year of the 42 
Olymp. (v) Being Thales's kinſman 

and Scholar, he (4) handed down 

_ his Maſter's Philoſophy,which was 

call'd Jonick from Thales's Country. (r). He was the 

firſt teacher bf Geometry next to Homer; (5) he 

knew the obliquity of the Zodiack, and (t) the 
Equinoctial Solſtices; and () invented Horoſc 

and Dials, which in all probability (x) ſerv'd only 

to/fix the Tropick and Equinoctial points, for the 
diviſion of the day into hours was not then known. 

He foreſaw the Earthquake that levelled Lacede- 

mon With the ground, (y) and advis d the Citizens to 

betake themſelves to the open field. (Z) Having heard 

that the boys laugh'd ar his ſinging, therefore, ſaid 


1 — — Mo — 
— — 


— 


A— 


mt 


(o) Laert. (p) Cic. Acad quaſt. 4. Suid. (q) Strab. lib. 1. and 4. (r) 
Suid. St rab. lib. 1. (1) Plin. 2. 8. (t) Suid, (u) Laert. (x) Aung 
iin. Eypiſtie cher. divine Plin. a. 79. (2) Laer. 5 


. he, 
OY 
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be, we muſt learn to ſing better. He was the firſt that 
publiſh'd Geographical Maps, which Laertius calls, 
delineating the circumference of Sea and Land. He 
wrote a Treatiſe of ( Nature, another of the Sphere 
and ſome other things. (n) He died ſoon after the 2d. 
year of the 58 Olymp. | 
is Opini- He held iufinity () to be the principle or ele. 
vps, of tbe ment of all things: but did (b) not determine whe- 
E Prin- ther that infinity was Vater, or Air, or any other 
ple, of particular body: He only faid it was a (e) ſimple 
| -odh ar body, infinite in magnitude, not number; of whic 
| of Mexcors, the whole was immutable, while its parts were ſub- 
je to alterations, and an infinity of worlds diſſolyd 
into their primitive principle. He was of opinion 
that the (4) Gods have a beginning and ending, but ate 
long liv'd; that there is an infinite number of Worlds, 
which ſome (e) apply to the Stars; that the Hez- 
vens are a mixture of cold arid heat; that the Stars 
are Globes of Air full of fire (/) mov'd by the Sphears | 
in which they are faſten d; that (g) the Sun is high (i 
eſt, the Moon next, and then the fix di Stars and 
Planets; (H) that the Sun is equal in bigneſs with the ri 
Earth, being a mouth or hole that diſcovers the fire A 
enclos'd/ within a bollow circle 28 times bigger 
than the Earth; and the ſtopping of this hole is hi 
an Eclipſe of the Sun; that the circle of the Moon 7. 
is 29 times bigger than the Earth, and being hollow or 
contains fire which iſſues out obliquely at one part Pic 
as through a tunnel, the hopping of which mouth Wl ap; 
in her converſions cauſes her Eclipſe; that the Moon BI Sa 
nas a ſlender light of her own, (i) but ſhineth in BY qu 
the light borrow'd from the Sun; that (4) wind s the 
the liquid part of the Air ſtirr'd or diffoly'd by th: Wl the 
Sun; that Thunder is (H) wind enclos'd within 4 . Ty 
thick cloud breaking violently through it, and Win 


1 


(1) Suid. (m) Laert. (a) Cic. Acad. queſt. 4. Plut. de plac. Phil. 1: 
3. Taert. Fuſtin Mart. Paran. ad Grace (b) Laert. (c) Simpl. in Ph. (a 
Laert. (d) Cic. de nat. Deor. (e) Plut. Stob. (f) Stob. (g) ibid. (h) Plum. (d) 
plac. Phil, 2+ 293 21. (i) Laort. (k) Plut. plac. Phil. 3. 7. (I) Sens 
Quaſt, 2. 18. . | | 
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jehtning. is the agitation of the Air enſueing there- 
_—_ os the Ether has an. influence upon all infe» 
xior things; that the firſt creatures were bred 
up in moiſture enclosd within ſharp thorny barks, 
but became dryer as they grew older; and at 
laſt, the bark being broken, ſuryiv'd it for a little 
time, | | 


TH E 


ie c ANAXIMENES. 


diſciple and ſucceſſor to Aua vimander, flou- 
riſh'd in the (b) 55 and 56 (c) Olymp. So that 
Apollodorus (d) is out in dating his birth from the 
63 Olymp. Laertius has preſervd two Letters of 


bis to Pyrhagoras, one crying up the memory of 
1 Thales the inſtitutor of the Jon:ck Philoſophy, and re- 
y grating his unfortunate end in falling down a preci- 
: pice as he went to contemplate the Stars: The other 


applauding Pythagoras his choice in retiring from 
Samos to Crotona, where he enjoy'd a perfect tran- 
quility ; and expreſſing the impoſſibility of minding 
the contemplation of the Stars at Miletus, where 
he they liv'd in perpetual dread of flavery from their 
1 3 Wt Tyrants or perdition from the Medes. He wrote 
znd 10 the Jonick Dialect, with a plain unaffected 
e. | | | 


— 


— 1 
_ 


(a) A Naximenes the Mile ſtan Son to Exriſtratus, His Life. 


„ 


( ) Laert. 
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His Opini-, 
ons, 


The Life of AN AXIMENES. 
(e) He held the Air or ſpirit to be the principle 
of all things, and our Souls to be Air; and that this 
Air (f) being infinite, begot firſt Earth, Water and Fire 
and ont of them all other finite things. He mantain' 


that the outward ſurface of Heaven is Earthly ; that 


the ſtars are forc d back by the thick reſiſting 
Air, and move not above or under, (g) but about the 
Earth, and are only viſible by vertue of the Earthly 
bodies mix d with em. His opinions of the Sun and 


Moon were the ſame with Anaximander's. He ex- 


plain d Lightning and Thunder (4) by the Sea's ſhi- 
ning when it is broken with Oars. He affirm'd that 
clouds are Air condenſated, and rain is ſquees d from 


condenſated clouds; that Snow is rain congeal'd, and 


Hail is rain condenſated by a cold wind; that the 
Rainbow is occaſion'd by the refraction of the Sum- 
beams upon a thick cloud; that Earthquakes are oc- 
caſion'd by the breaking off of its pieces (i) by vertue 
either of rarifying heat, or exceſſive drying cold; 


for he calbd rarefaction of matter heat; and its 


condenſation cold. (&) Thus, faid he, our breath 
compreſs d by the Lips is cold, but rarify'd with an 
open mouth is hot. 


Dd 


acad. que 


e) Plut. de plac. Phil. 2. 11. 2, 2.3 2, 19. 3 5. 375 16. (f) Cie. 
2 ſt. 4. 5 nat. deor, 1.460 Laert. (h) EP 


00s (i) Ariſts Meteor. 


2. Senec. Nat. quaſt. 6. 10. (xk) Pfut. de primo frig. 
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I Naxagoras (a) Son to Hegeſibulus or Si His birth 
was born at Glazomene in the iſt year of the and reſolu- 


70 Olym. He was eminent for his birth and riches ; tion #0 


* 


ut was ſo fond of Philoſophy that he quit his Eſtate; 
92 deſiring his relations to take care of it, and with- 
drew himſelf from civil Affairs, to contemplate the 
Sun and Moon and the Heavens, for which end he 
ſaid he was born, ſince the heavens were his Coun- 
try that juſtly demanded his greateſt care. In pur- 
ſuit of the ſtud of Philoſophy he went to Athens in 
the 1ſt year of the 75 Olymp. in the Archonſhip 
of Colliades, whom Laertius by a miſtake calls Callias; 

He affirm'd that the material principle of all things 


is one and many, (c) i. e, infinite, ſimilar, contrary ny * 


ſelf ſubſiſting parts; becauſe nothing can proceed from 


ſtudy Pbi- 


loſopy. 


* 
* 


a principle thatis not; and contraries proceeding mu- Elin 


tually from one another, muſt needs be originally; con- 
tain'd in each other: So that every thing is com- 
pounded of its homogeneal prz-exiſtent parts, as Gold 
of gold atomes, Bones of indiſcernible little bones, 
&: The World being full of ſuch particles, which 
he call d d Hel. He ſaid, this infinite matter con- 
ſiſting of thoſe ſimilar parts was divided and put in 
order by a divine infinite (a) ſelf moving mind that 
was the cauſe of all things. — His opinion with re- 
ference to the Fleavens, was, that the hi parts 


ciple. I 


of the World being in continual motion * b) full of | Lil 


— 


1 
fire, and properly calłd ether ; tit this fiery Te 


——_— 


(a) Laert. (b) Plut. contra uſar. Lyſands Cicer. tuſcal. queſt 


— 


5. de ora- 


2 3. Plato Hipp. maj. (c) Plut. place Ariſt. Phyſ. 3. 4, 7. (a) Lallan. 


1. 3+ 


aſ. rel. 1. 5. Cic. nat. deor. 1. Auguſt. civ. de. 8. 2. (b) N Ariſt. Met. 
F 2 Ether 5 
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Ether ſacketh up ſtones from the earth (c) by ver- 
tue of its rapid motion, which are kindled into Stars, 
and accordingly that the Sun is a burning plate or 
ſtone much bigger than the Pelopen eſus; (d) that the 
condenſation of the Air near the Poles, which is en- 
creas'd by the preſſure of the Sun, (e) occaſions the 
motion 85 the Stars and Sun from Eaſt to Weſt; that the 


| Moon has a fiery nature interwoyen with darkneſs 


( which occaſions the inequality of her face; and 
that ſhe is habitable and enlighten'd by the Sun ; (This 
opinion of the Moon's being illuminated by the Sun was 
ancienter (2) than Anaxagoras, tho indeed he pre- 
tended to be the firſt broacher of it;) that the via lactea 
is the inherent light of thoſe Stars (/) which re- 
ceive no light from the Sun it being intercepted by 
the ſhadow of the Earth, while the light of the other 


Stars is Eclyps d by the Sun's illumination. With 


of Mete - reference to Meteors, he held, that, Comets are the 


Y. 


conjunctions of Planets; (i) that falling Stars are 
ſparkles of Ether, and that many other things fall 
own from the Æther which are intercepted by the 
clouds, particularly lightning (A) which appears 
when the clouds bruſh againſt one another; that 
thunder proceeds from the colliſion of hot and. cold, 
#thereal and aereal, clouds, and thunder bolts from 
the greatneſs of the light upon a black cloud; that 
the rarefaction of Air by the Sun occaſions 
winds, as the more corporeal fire do's whirelwinds; 
that (1) the Rainbow is the refraction of the Sun's 
light upon a thick dark cloud; that Snow (>) is 
not white but black, becauſe the water it is made 
of is black; that an Earthquake is occaſiond by 
the agitation of the Æther in the cavities of the Earth, 
which having a natural propenſity to aſcend 
meets with oppoſition near the ſuperiour parts of 
the Earth which are contracted by rain, while 
the inferior by which it entred retain their primitive 


— 


(c) Plut. plac. Pbiloſ. 2. 13, 16 (d) Plut. place 2. 20. Laert. Achil. 
Tat. Iſagog. in Arat. (e) Plut. plac. 2. 23. (f) ibid. 2. 25. 30. Laer. 
(g) Plato in Cratylo. (h) Plut. plac. phil. 3. 5. Ariſt. met. 1. 8. 
(i) Ariſt. mer, 16. (k) Plut. plac. phil. 2. 5. 1 art. (1) Ariſt. met. 2. 7. 


Plut. place phil. 3. 15. Senec. Bats quaſt. 6. (m) Cic. Acad, quæſt. 4 


laxity 
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laxity and ſpongyneſs.- - As for the Earth; he main- f the 
tain'd (n) that the infinite mind allatted the loweſt Earth. 
ſtation to the Earth and all heavy bodies, the high- - 


eſt to fire and all light ones, and the middle region 
tothe Air and Water, as being of a middle nature 
between the heavyeſt and the lighteſt ; and accord- 
ingly that the Sea had its ſtation upon the flat ſur- 
face of the Earth, and the Sun exhal'd the moiſture ; 
that the primitive hamidity being burn'd up by the 
Sun, after the exhalation of its unctuous part, be- 
came Salt ; that the world's inclining to the South, 


ſoon after the Creation, occaſion'd the difference of 


habitable and inhabitable climates; that the Elements 
(o) are mix'd by oppoſition ; that the Snow of e/Ethio- 
pia being congeal d in winter and diffolv'd in Summer 
occaſions (p) the inundations of the Nile; that all 
living creatures ſprung at firſt from a mixture of 
moik, hot, and earthy, (a) and then Generated Males 
on the right, and Females on the left fide of the 
womb: that their motion is from the Soul, (H) which 
is Aereal and dies upon its ſeparation from the body ; 
that (c) *tis the body alone that ſleeps; (4) that all 
manner of skill lies in the dexterity of the hand; 


that the (e) voice is caus'd by the repercurſion of 


the Air, as well as the Eccho; that the (f) redun- 
dancy of bile overflowing the Lungs, &c: occaſions 
all caute diſeaſes. 


Anaxagoras is famous for two predictions; one His Fre- 
(z) of the falling of a ſtone from the Sun at the ditions. 


River Agos in Thrace ; which happer'd according to 


the Marble at Arundel-houſe ( the beſt ſtandard for 


Chronologr, ince it was graven about the 129 Olymp.) 
in the 4th ycar of the 77 Olymp. in the Archonſhip 
of Theagenides; and which ſome (5) give in for a 
celeſtial body let fall by ſome irregularity in the cir- 
cular motion of the heavens that keeps 'em up, and 


others (i) for a Stone ſnatch d up by a whirlewind, | 
and afterwards drop'd. The other Prediction conſi- 


1 — — 


—_ — 


n) Laert. Plut. place (phil. 3. 16. and 2. 8. (o) ibid, 1. 11. (p) ibid. 
42+ (a) Laert. (b) Plut. plac. phil. 4. 1. (c) ibid. 5. 25. 1d) bid. (e) Plut. 
de amore. fra, (H) Ariſt. (g). Plut. vit. Hand. (h) ibid (i) Ariſtor. 


ſted 


es. Ls Jo 


F 3 


—_ 


ſurpris'd the reſt of the company. 


or his opinions, deſerted him 


World, and the Mind. 


treaſonable 2 with the Per ſians. 
Pericles pleaded for 


that month on which he died. The 
him a very ſolmn Funeral, with this Epitaph. 


Sktes. 
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ſted in going in a ſhaggy zown to the Olympic games 
in fair weather, (H) and ſo foreſecing the rain that 


His His Scholars were, () Pericles the Son of Tan- 
Scholars. tippus, Who learn'd natural Philoſophy of him, and 
by deriving from him the knowledge of Phyſical Cau- 

ſes was freed of many ſuperſtitious fears, ſuch as that 

of a Ram with one horn, which he took to be a 
prodigy : Archelaus Son to Apollodorus, whom Laer. 

tius by a miſtake gives in for the firſt introducer 

of natural Philoſophy to Athens, and at the ſame. 

time acknowledges that his Maſter Anaxagoras pur- 

ſued natural Philoſophy at Athens thirty years: Eu- 

ripides, who left his painting trade to hear Anaxa- 

. goras, and afterwards finding, his Maſter perſecuted 

f m, and turn'd Poet: 

Socrates Son to Sophroniſcus, Who, upon Ana xago- 
ras's leaving the City, applied himſelf to Archelaus: 
and Metrodorus of Lampſacum. Democritus offer d 
to be his Scholar, but being denied admiſſion became 
his profeſs d Enemy, and charg'd him with . 
Plagiary in his opinions of the Sun, the Moon, the 


2 His Trial He was arraign'd, (n) ſome ſay, by Cleo, for al. 
: and Deatk. firming the Sun { which they ador'd } to be a maſs 
of Iron; others, by Thucydides, for entertaining a 


Tho' 


him, and ſav'd him from death, 
yet he was baniſh'd the City after a thirty years abode 
in it, and remov'd to Lampſacum where he liv'd 22 
years more, and then dying () deſir'd the Magiſtrates 
would give the boys liberty to play every year in 
e Lampſaci ans gave 


Here he, who th utmoſt bounds of Earth and 
For Truth and Knowledge rang d, entombed lies, 


— 


„„ 


— 


inſirud. polit. 


D Suid. Laert. (1) Cicer. Plute vit. Pericl. (m) Laert. (n) Plut. 


Having 
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Having at one and the fame time receivd the news Eis gen- 
of his own condemnation and the death of his two tences and 
Sons; he ſaid, (o) he knew he begat his Sons mortal, Writings.” © 


and Nature had long before decree'd that both he an 

they ſhould die, Being ask'd if the Sea would ever 
overflow the mountains of Lampſacum ? (a) Tes ſaid he, 
unleſs it want time, To one that told him he had loſt 


the Athenians, (b) Not ſo, ſaid he, but they me. 


When: his friends ask'd him if he would have his orps 
carried to Clazomene, he replied No, (c) the deſcent 


to the infernal ſhades is every where alike, Beholding 


Mauſoluss Tomb, a ſumptuous monument, (d) ſaid he, 
is a great Eſtate Metamorphos d into Stone. He 


ſaid, (e) the time before our Nativity and Sleep 


were two Emblems of death. (f) He was never ſeen 
to laugh or ſmile, He was the. firſt that affirm d 
Homer's Poem to conſiſt of Vertue and Juſtice. 
(hb) He publiſh'd the firſt book of Natural Philoſo- 


phy, quoted by (i) Ariſtotle, Plato and Athenæus; 
and cenſur d by 5 o for aſcribing the offices of the 


mind to Aereal and Watry beings. () During his 
Empriſonment he compos d a Treatiſe of the Qua- 
drature of a Circle, 


71 
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(o) Cicer. tuſc. quaſt, 3. Plut. deira cohib. Plut. conſol. ad Apolon. 


Simpl. in Epictet. Valer maxim. 5. 10. Laert. (a) Laert. (b) ibid. ſe) Cicer. 


tuſc. quaſt. 1. (d) Laert. (e) Stob. (f) Laert. (g) ibid. (h) Laert. Clem. 
Alexandrin. (i) Ariſt. Phyſ. 1. 5. Plat Hipp. maj. Athenzus J. 2. (k) 


lut. de Exſul. 


x THE 


— 
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The Life of ARC HELA US. 


* 


. 
Life of ARCHELAUS. 


| hela (a) an Athenian or elſe a Mile ſian, Son 

"a to Apollodorus or Mylon, and Scholar to Anaxa: 
'. goras, taught at Athens not only natural Philoſophy, 
but likewiſe ſome things of Morality relating to Laws, 
Juſtice, &c. He aſſerted (h) the univerſe to be in- 
finite, heat and cold to be the cauſes of generation, 
the Stars to be burning Maſſes of Iron, the great- 
eſt of which is the Sun. © He-maintain'd that all things 
conſiſt of Incorporeal and Corporeal Principles; that 
all Animals are generated 'of a Chylous flime dif. 
folv'd by fire; that Earthquakes are occaſion d by the 
wind empriſon'd within the narrow paſſages of the 


Earth, and endeavouring an egreſs ; that the ſtandard 
of Juſtice and Injuſtice is Law, not Nature. 


_ 


= 


* * 


p 1) Liert. (b) Stob. Plut. place. phil. 1. 3. Senec. nat. quaſt. 6. BL 
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The Life of SOCRATES. 


OCRATES (a) Son to Sophroniſcus a Stone 5. -,.440 _ 
cutter, and 8 a Midwife of a bold - Nu 2+ 
generous temper , was born at "Alopece an 7rentage; | 
\ Athenian Village that retain'd its inhabi- and be 
tants notwithſtanding Thefens's decree for time , © © 47 
| gathering all the People within the Walls bis Birth | 
of one City. The year of his Nativity was the 4th * 
of the 77 Olymp. (b) Apſephion being then Archon, 


Whoſe name by.corruption is petivog 99 in Diodorns Si- x. ol 
culn; inſtead of ade? which ſome by a miſtake have od 
altered into gaidwves, The day of his birth was the „ 
ſixth of the Month Thargelion, (d) on which Diana's 3 
birth was celebrated, and the City of Athens fur- . 


veyed. If we ſuppoſe the beginning of the Greciaz - . 
year after the Olympiads to fall on the firſt of He-. : | 
catombæon, and that the New Moon of fecatombe-. . 


þ Lg 


2 > : 


— 
CE” 
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en or the Olympick period did never precede the 
Summer Solſtice, and withal that the civil year was 
then Lunary; we'll find that, purſuant to the order 
of Months given in by Petavius, the ſixth of Thar. 
gelion in that year will fall upon Tueſday the twen. 
tieth of May in the year 4247 of the Julian period. 
'Tis ſaid, (4) his Father being advis d by the Oracle 
never to thwart his Son, but to leave him to the con. 
duct of the guide within him; {lighted the advice, and 
kept him at his own trade, contrary to his inclinati- 
on, His Father dying (Y) left him 80 Minæ, which 
were loſt oy the miſmanagement of his guardians: $9 
that neceſſity oblig'd him to work at a Trade that 
was his averſion. Tis faid, the three Statues of the 
Graces in their habits (c) and that of Mercury at the 
ate of the Tower of Athens, were done by him. At his 
pare hours be applied himſelf to Philoſophy, (4) which 
Crito a rich Philoſopher obſerving, ſupplied him with 
Mony for carrying on his ſtudy of Philoſophy, with- 
out being oblig d to work. Tho' he prefer d the 


- purſuit of wiſdom and the intereſt of his Country 


to wealth, and his poverty was once ſo noto- 
rious as to become a proverb, (e) yet at laſt he be- 
came Maſter of a houſe and fourſcoure Mine, which 
Crito put out to intereſt. 

His firſt Maſter was (f) Anaxagoras, and after 
his departure from the City Archelaus (g) wit! 
whom he travel'd to Samos, Pytho, and the /thmu, 
Damon whom the Athenians baniſh'd for his excel- 


lence in Muſick (H) was likewiſe one of his Maſters 


To theſe add (i) Prodicus the Sophiſt, Diotyma 3 
learned woman ſuppos d to be inſpir'd with a pro 
phetical Spirit, who taught him the nature of Love, 
and how to trace the beauty of the Soul from that 
of the Body; ( Aſpaſia a Mileſian Woman who 
taught both Pericles and him the ſpirit and perfection 
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(a) Plut. de gen. Soerat. (b) Apolog - Socrat. (c) Pauſan. J. 9. — 


36. 5+ (d) Laert. vit. Crit. (e) Liban. Apolog. Soc. lian. var. Hill. 


2. Plut. de utilit. virtut. Idem. compar. vit. Ariftid. © Caron. 
(g) Cic. tuſc. queſt. 5. (h) Plut. (i) Plat. men. (x) Ibid. 
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of Eloquence; () Enuenus for Poetry, Ichomachus 
for husbandry, ( Theodorus for Geometry; Ari. 
ſtagoras a Melian, and Conmes who taught him to 
play on the Violin in his old Age, (n) and was there- 
upon hooted at by the boys, as being the old man's 


Maſter. _ 

Tho' he had a (o) fix d School-houſe, yet he fail d Z School 
not to make Lectures in all publick meetings in the WE mr 
Forum, andthe publick places for walkingland exerciſes, | /. 
and in the very Priſon. Being of opinion that the * . 
Soul having a er exiſtence to that of the body, | 
became ſtupid by its immerſion in matter, and need» 
ed diſcourſes gradually rais d from ſenſible objects to 
rouze it; he taught by way of 97 Irony with a 
* acetious turn, and () Induction, by which 

einſenſibly perſuaded his hearers, arguing upon their 
own conceſſions, and engag'd em in ſuch conceſſions, 
(7) that they could not get off without giving him 
an account of the whole Conduct of their lives: and 
upon this ſcore he compar'd himſelf to a barren Mid- 
wifethat having nothing within her ſelf aſſiſted others 
in bringing forth what lay conceal'd within them; and 
by reaſon of his pretended barrenneſs refus d to take 
mony. His diſputes were copy d by his Scholars, 
particularly Manon, whoſe copy is much exacter 
than Plato's, whole liberty is juſtly cenſur d. 

Tho Porphyrizzs decryes his learning, alledging that n Philo- 
he could ſcarce write or read; yet Xenophon, Plato, ſopby. 
Laertius, Idomeneus, and Cicero, juſtifie his Title 
not only to the various kinds of Learning, but like- 
wiſe to Wit and Eloquence, In Sciences he lopt off all 
ſpeculations that had not an immediate (a) tenden- 
hat c to practice, as obſerving that all diſputes take riſe 
eo rom {ach things as concern not Mankind, but are 
;00 above their reach, and when reacht cannot be practi- 
ſed. Thus, ſaid he, the infinity of one or more beings 


Plin. | MY 5 8 
Hiſt ; 
Ae. (1) Maxim.Tyr. (m) Plat. Theætet. (n) Cicer.Epiſt, 9. 22. Plat. Euthyd. 


(0) Ariſt. nub. Plato, (p) Cuintil. I. 9. c. 2. Cic. de orat. 2 (q) Cicer. 
e Ven 1. (r) Liban. Apolog. (a) Xenoph. mem. 1. 710. 
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is a thing above our reach, and all enquiries into the Wt 
8 neceſſity by which things were made have no ten. t. 
dency to practice, ſince we cannot make or form Wn 
any of thoſe things enquired after. (6) In Arithme. tr. 
tick he allowed the practical Rules, in Geometry mez- 
ſaring, In Aſtrology the knowledge of the Stars and 
Seaſons, as being at once eaſie and uſeful ; but dif. 
prov'd all their abſtracted propoſitions as uſeleſs, 

| 00 In fine he gave Philoſophy a new turn, and con- 
idering man as the only Subject of Philoſophy, di. 
vided bis doctrines, into Metaphyſical reſpecting his 
divine ſpeculations, and Moral with reference to his 

converſation, 5 5 

His Meta- His ſentiments relating to the former were thel, 
phyſicks. (4) Philoſophy leads us to true happineſs in con. 
7 templating God, and diverting the Soul from the d. 
ternal ſenſes, The principles of ail things, are, Gu 
the Inteilet of the World, Idea the Inte ct of 
Soc, and Matter, God is a perfect Being, the Au: 
thor of all perfection and happineſs; though we kn 
not what he is, we know what he is not, Our 
ſurveying diſtant things, at once, both with the Fe 
and the Mind, is an argument that Gd their Author 
knows all things. The wile contrivance of the frame 
of the World, and the care of its parts to preſcri 
and propagate themſelves, argue that God made zh 
world, The upright form of Man's body, the gift 
of ſpeech the excellency of his Soul in forethought 
and prediction, the variety of his ſenſe, and the 
ſubjection and ſervice of the other Creatures; are Ar: 
guments of the Deity's particular regard to man, Hi 
uncontrollable power, and the impreſſions of fear and 
hope in all Mens minds, conclude for future reward 
and puniſhments. His common benefits of light, 
water, fire, and the fruits of the Earth, are pros 
of his care of all creatures. Thunder, Wind, and 
the Soul of Man acting upon external things by a 
inviſible influence, may furniſh us with a juſt notior 


het —— 


(b) Xenoph. mem. 4. Plato de leg. (c) Laert. Cicer. academ. queſt." 
(d) Vid. Plat. Phed. Plut. plac. philof. 1. 3. Xenoph. memor. 1. et 4 Scl 
Ariſtoph. in nub. Stob. Ethic. 26a. © Cicer. de amicitia. 
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of Gods governing where he is not ſeen. The Soul 
being always movable and uncompounded is immor- 
tal; and being pre- exiſtant to the body, loſt its eter- 
nal Idea's by uniting with the 2 matter, So 
that all learning is only a remembrance or recovery 
of theſe, The body e ee, is diſſolyed by 
death; but the Soul paſſes into the other world, the 
ood to impregnable bliſs, and the bad to condign 


Wor as a Father of a Family, or as a member of the 
ommon-wealth, His Maxims and Precepts of the 
rſt rank are as follows, Wiſdom (e) and. doing 
good procures reſpect: Idleneſs is pernicious, but In- 
luſtry in any Art or Calling whatſoever is at once 
cceptable to God, and uſeful to mankind : Men of 
the beſt natural parts muſt learn and meditate as 
Fell as thoſe of weaker capacities: Juſtice and Hap- 
nels, (J) Honeſty and Profit are inſeparable. When 
) Memnon gave him in a long liſt of ſeveral Ver- 
ves, he inſinuated, that though he named a great 
pany, he could not tell what one was. (þ) To the 
ueſtion if the King of Per ſia was happy, he anſwer- 
d, that all happineſs conſiſted in Learning and Ver- 


ves to reſemble Stones. He ſingled out handſome 


His Morals reſpect Man either as a ſingle Perſon, His Mo- 


rals. 


e. He wondred at the (i) care of Stone-cutters in ' 
aking Stones reſemble Men, while they ſuffered them- 


luditors, as thinking that the beauty of the face ſpeaks 
55 he beauty of the mind. (a) Nobility, faid he, con- 
15 ſts in a good temper of Soul and Body, (b) and 


raiſe is due to thoſe who excel, as incenſe is to God. 


4 for ot a i 
6 adyis'd young (c) men to view themſelves in a 
and plals, that if my were handſome they might ſtudy 
arch deſerve it, and if d-torm'd cover their deformi- 
o with Learning. (4) He ſaid, that to begin well 


as no ſmall matter, but at the ſame time twas next 


mpany'd by errors that ought to bè corrected) 


d it (meaning that the beſt beginnings were ac- 
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t. vid. Ald obrandini notas in locum. 


according 
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(e) Xen. mem. 1. (f) Clem. Alexand. ſtrom. 2. 417. Cicer. de He. 
2 de Ig. 1. (g) Plut de amic. mult. (h) Plut. de lib. educ. (i) Laert. 
Nonn. in Greg. Stelien. (a) Stob. 218. (b) Stob. 1. (c) Laert. (d] La- 
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according to Arsftotle's explication of 73 rf wnyij 
i. e. Pardo proximum, lib. 5. polit. cap. 3. (e) Two 
Brothers ſhould be more helpful to each other than 
two hands, feet, &c. becauſe they can do it at : 
diſtance, (f) Envy blaſts-Fame, and ſtrikes at the 
good fortune of thoſe whoſe misfortunes were for: 
merly pitied, (z) Nothing is pleaſant or unpleaſant 
by Nature, but by Cuftom; and the ſeeming defer. 
mity of things is owing only to their diſagreeing 
with the mealures of thoſe that judge of em. (/) Ke 
wo lives in a City or a Family, muſt of neceſlity 
ſometimes afflicted. () As a Woman cannot cor 
ceive without a Man, ſo good hopes without indi- 
ſtry will come to nothing. (4) Life is as a Stage, 
on which we ſhould continue ſo long as the ſhow 
and acting is agreeable. (/) Freedom from care i; 
the ſupport of old Age. (n) We ought to chooſe Can. 
did, and avoid Cenſorious Companions ; to under: 
take nothing that we cannot perform, but when we do 
undertake any thing, to do our utmoſt in going about 
it. (2) All Virtue is trueWiſdom, and the omiſſion of 
known duty is ſtupidity and folly. (o) To beigns 
rant of our ſelves, or to ſeem to know what we do 
not know, is next to madneſs, and the reverſe df 
that is the only Wiſdom. (p) Travels are of no uk, 
unleſs a man Travel with himſelf. (4) Wiſdom s 
the compoſure of the mind, for fools are troubled & 
ven in proſperity ; and they are wiſe who do nd 
eaſily err. (r) An ignorant rich man is a Golden 
Slave; for riches do not recommend a Man no mote 
than rich furniture does a bad Horſe (/) Ingrat- 
| tude is the greateſt crime, and obedience to Parents 
the greateſt duty. () The Gods ought to be wot 
ſhipped according to the law of the Society in whid 
one lives: () todo otherwiſe is Superſtition, whid 
is the Daughter of Pride. (x) Our petitions to tix 
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(e) Xen. mem. 2. (f) Stob. 139. Xen. mem. 3. (g) Stob, 144 N. 
mem. 3. (h) Stob. 2 40. (i) 4 26. (k) Stob. 892. (1) Stob. 269 
(m) Xen. mem. 2. (n) Xen. mem. 3. (o) Xen. mem. 3. Cicer. (p) Sele. 
Epiſt. 103. (q) Stob. 28. (r) Stob. 3%. ([) Xen. mem. 3. (t) Aen. len 
Jo 722. (u) Stob, 42. (x) Aen. mem 1. 722» 4. 804+ 
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Gods ſhould be in general, fince they know beft 
what is good for gar our Offerings ſhould bear 

proportion to our ability, ſince integrity is more 


ble than magnificence. (y) A foft life weakens 
the and enfeebles the mind; but volt hard- 


hat are neceſſary. (z) Going a journey on foot is a ſmall 
matter; if we conſider that many men walk as much 
very day within doors. (4) Death is not an ill thing, 
or it is either a deep Sleep, or a long Journey from 
Wne's Country, or an abſolute annihilation; all which 
re deſirable, ſince they free us of the (laviſh affecti- 
ns of the fleſh, or make us unſenſible of pain, as 
rel as pleaſure, (H) Strength is the motion of the 
Foul along with the Body. (c) He ufed to fay that 
| is a ſiſter to ſloth; going upon an obſervati- 
n, that the Indians and Perſians were lazy, but 
Prygiars and Lydians induſtrious. Seeing the gates 
Corinth Frongly barr'd, he ask d if Women dwelt 
ere. With reference to Incontinence, (a) he ad- 
5d men to avoid the company of the fair, whoſe 
8 — is more dangerous than that of Scorpions; 
W 


d love than when they revile. As to Temperance, 
) he ſaid it promoted the knowledge of the Soul, 
d whetted the —_— and rendred men at once 
th excellent and happy. Eating, ſaid he, without 
unger, and drinking without thirſt, ſinks both the 
ppetite and the Underſtanding; and the particle 
in zu implies that feaſting relates only to ſuch 


. Wings as are eaſily come at, and at the {ame time 
nts iendly to the mind, as well as to the body. He 
r. id, thoſe who purchaſe early fruits, miſtruſt their 
dich ming in due Seaſon, The vertue of a young gw 
hc iid be, conſiſts in not over-doing any thing, 

tix Wunting for pleaſure not in others but in our ſelves. 


for Contem ment, (c) he faid, it was the riches 


ſhips diſpoſe us to a chearful undergoing of thoſe | 


ho are more to be ſuſpeted when they pre- 


de, MP 
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(y) Xen, mem. 1. (2) Xen. mem. 3. (a) Plat. Conſol. ad. Appollow. | 
) Stob. 48. (c Alian. Var. Hiſt, (a) Xen. mem. 1. Stob. 183 
n. 3. Laert. Stob. 37. (e) Stob. 28. 37. 40. lian. Var Hiſt. 9. 
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of Nature, and reſembled a fhort and. pleaſant way! 


that affords a great deal of pleaſure, and occaſion; lit. 


tle or no trouble: To ſtand in need of the feweſt 
things, is the neareſt degree to the Divine Nature, 
which wants nothing; and to be free from irregular 
deſires, is a greater perfection than to abſtain from 
what one covets. He decried Coverouſneſs (d) and 
taking of money, as being an acknowledgment of 
the meaneſt degree of ſervitude, Wiſdom, ſaid he, 
is proſtituted as well as Beauty, by being expo sd to 
ſale. He compared covetous perſons to fow!s that 
choak themſelves by over eating, and to the ſetting 5un 
that benefits no body ; their wealth, ſaid he, is like 
the feaſts made for the dead, who have all, but er- 
Joy eng, or like fig-trees growing on a precepice, 
which do {ſervice to nothing but Kites and Crows, 
Riches are not to be managed without Reaſon, no 
more than a Horſe without a Bridle; and as Wine 
is tainted by a Veſſel, fo are theſe by the Conduct 
of their Owners. He charg'd Pride (e) with re 
preſenting things in an inverted poſture, and ſaid it 
rendred the way of proſperity very ſlippery. He 
recommended Patience (F) under misfortunes, by al- 
ledging that if all the misfortunes of mankind were 
calbd into a publick ſtock, to be diſtributed among 
all men by equal ſhares, thoſe who are now the molt 
impatient would then prefer their former ſhare, He 
compar'd Flattery (g) to a painted armour that's on- 
ly for ſhow, and not for uſe, and affirmed thoſe to be 
the moſt faithful Friends who reprove as well as 
praiſe, and thoſe to be in the readieſt way to glory 
Who endeayour to be, as well as to ſeem, good. He 
recommended Converſation (h) as a kindler of Love, 
but confin'd freedom of diſcourſe to its proper ſer 
ſons, and branded the engroſſing af the whole if 
courſe for arrogance; and in converſing with thoſe 
in Authority thought it moſt proper to ſpeak en 
ſoftly, and at a diſtance. As for Juſtice, (i) he ſaid, 
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(d) Xen. mem. To Stob, 54 355 77, 78, 230, 231-(e) Stob. 43+ 246+ 
(f) Plut. de Conſol. ad Apollon. (g) Stob. 64. 69. Len. mem. 1. (h) 510% 
37» 67. 134 296. (1) Aen. mem. 4. Stob. 51. | g 
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Equity and Law were the ſame thing to the Gods, 
and converting goods ill gotten to good uſes reſem- 
bled the Conſecration of Sacrilege. With refe:+ 
rence to Friendſhip (H he ſaid, it was the moſt fertil 
of all poſſeſſions, and wondred that thoſe who keep 
an Inventory of their Goods, keep none of their 
Friends. Every man, ſaid he, ſhould endeavour to 
ſerve his Friend to the utmoſt of his power, for 
the Vengeance of God attends thoſe who violate the 
rules of - Friendſhip. The way to procure Friends, 
continues he, is to endeavour to be what one would 
ſeem to be, for wicked perſons are uncapable - of 
Friendſhip : The greateſt ſupport to old age, is. a 
good old Friend, and the vigorouſneſs of —— ſenſes. 
In the ſecond rank of his Morals are thoſe called 
Oeconomicꝶs (): Upon which head he ſaid; Wives muſt 
obey their Husbands, and Men the Laws of their 
Country. Whether a man marries or not, ſaid he, 
hell repent it, for it is with marriage, as it is with 
fiſh in a net, 451 that are in, want tu be out, and 
thoſe that are without want to bein, A man having 
beaten his Servant; he ask'd him. to conſider whe- 
ther he did not deſerve more to, be, beaten himſelf, 


* 


e lie sid, houſes ſhould be contrived only for ſafety - 
gad pleaſure, without painting and . 
rather diminiſh than enlarge the pleaſure: The 
e vorth ſide ſhould be built loweſt; and the ſouth 
n- higheſt, the former to avoid the ſhock of the Winds, 


nd the latter to give an eaſier admiſſion to the 
Vinter Sun. Next are his Politics, (a) in which claſs 
e meet with the following Sentences. Thoſe who 


q 

7 ate uncapable of ſerving in a Military or Civil ca- 
ve, city, ought ſtill to be under reſtraint. A true 
er ing is not he that wears a Crown, but he that 


nows: how to Govern. Tis the Office of a good 


oe itizen to inrich the Commonwealth in time of 
'm ace, to ſubdue its Enemies in War, in Einbaſſies 
aid, e make Friends or Foes, and in Sedition to appeaſe 


he People by Rhetorick. When one commended the 
ulgar multitude, he ſaid they were like a vaſt ſum 
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of Money, where a Man refuſes to take the pieces 
one by one, but never ſcruples to carry away the 
whole heap. The Law is not made for the pood, 
That City is ſtrongeſt which has moſt good Men. 
that beſt Govern'd in which the Magiſtrates agree, 
and, in fine, that is the beſt City which propoſes 


moſt rewards for Vertue, and the Citizens live beſt | 


where Law and juſtice is impartially executed, 

It is confirmed by the moſt reputable Authors, () 
that Socrates had a Familiar Demon or Spirit that 
waited upon him and ſcreened him from danger. Pla- 
tarch(c)tells us that Simmias and Socrates were one day 
walking in the ſtreets, with more company, when 
Socrates on a ſudden interrupted his diſcourſe, and 
turn'd off to another ſtreet, deſiring his Compan 
to follow him, as being caution'd by his Familiar ſo 
to do; but the reſt of the Company lighting the in- 
fluence of his Familiar continued where they were 
till they were over-run by an herd of Swine. - This 
Spirit was a Guardian not only to Socrates, but like- 
wiſe to his Companions, (4) Thus Charmides was 
diſſwaded by Socrates, upon the Authority of his 
heavenly voice, from ore one Lifts at the Nemean 
race; and the accident he there met with juſtified 
the Demons Prophecy. E) Timarchus being Con- 
demned for the murder of NViciat, acknowledged at 
the place of Execution, that his untimely end was 
owing, to his diſobedience to Socrares's voice, which 
{topt him twice when he offered to -riſe and leaye 
his Company in order to commit the then deſigned 
murder. (F Crito not returning when Socrates cal. 
led him back, had his eye wounded by the bough df 
a tree. (gs) 'Twas by the influence of this Spirit up- 
on the minds of his Companions, that Ari ſtides the 
fon of Lyſimachus, and Thucydides the fon of Meli. 
ſas, attam'd the habit of Learning without verbal in- 
ſtruction. (% By this Divine Spirit he foretold the 
defeat of the Athenian Army in Sicily, and of Tre 
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(b) Plut, ſap. cap. 2. Plat. Xenoph. Cicer. de divin. lib. x. (c) Nu 
de gen. Soc. (d) Plat. Tbeag. lian. Var. Hiſt. 8. x. (e) Plat. Theth 
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in the War with the Epheſians. Though 
moſt Authors, bating Athenæus, vouch for the ve- 
rity of this Spirit, yet they are not agreed upo 
the name and nature of it. Socrates himſelf chri- 
ſten'd it Pamom: Plato ſometimes calls it his Guardi- 
an, After the name of Demon ( 4) became odious, 
Apuleins ſtyl'd it his God, But it is plain from 
Socrates's firſt Epiſtle, and many other places that he 
did not take this Spirit for a God, but a Meſſen- 
er ſent from God, by the mediation of which the 
Fon was corivey'd to him. It is uncertain what this Sign 
was. (Y) Some ſay it was ſneezing ; others Conjecture 
that it might be ſome inarticulate and uncommon 
ſound convey'd to him: Others again ſay it wag on- 
ly his mind or inclination that ſway'd him to ſuch 
and ſuch things. Maximus Ty. ius and Apuleins take 
it to be one of theſe Spirits which have the particular 
care of Men ; and in purſuance of that thought (c) 
Laitantins, (d) Euſebius, (e) Eugubinus and (f) E- 
cinus aſſert it to have been his good Angel. (g) This 
Spirit never puſh'd him on to any thing, but only re- 
ſtrained him from doing what he had 4 mind to 
do. (b) Collins takes it for an evil Spirit, al- 
ledging, that it never diſſwaded him from vice; but 
the ſtory of Timarchus mention d but now diſproves 
the Allegatior. 


() Socrates never travel d but upon Military Expes it Ain 
ditionss Tho? Athenens calls in queſtion his Mili- tary Adi 
tary Services, yet the Teftimonies of Plato, Meno; ons. 


phon, and Autiſthenes, are too weighty tobe lock d 
upon as fabulous, Vid. Caſaub. in Laert. He ſerv'd 
in the War between the Atheniants and Lacedamo- 
nians, occaſioned by the revolt of Corcyra and Pori- 
dea; Which commenc'd in, the laſt year of the 87th, O- 
lymp. and ſurpaſs d (4) his fellow Soldiers in hardi: 
neſs; he went for bare-footed in the ſharpeſt froſt, 2 
never augmented his cloathing ; he bore hunger a 
to a miracle, but when he was tempted to 
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drink, drank all his Companions down, and always 

went off ſober; ſometimes he fell into contempla. 

tive raptures, particularly one cold morning he was 

obſerved to be ſeiz d with a rapture in the Fields, 

and to continue in the ſame poſture till next morn- 

ing that the ſun aroſe, at which time he ſaluted the 

Sun, and walk d off. In this War he ſignaliz d his 

valour by three perſonal Engagements, one at the 

ſiege of Potidæa, in which he reſcued Alcibiades 

from imminent death ; anether at the Battle of De- 

liam, (1) where he fought on foot, his Horſe be- 

ing ſhot under him, and when the Athenians were 

ut to flight, carried off Xenophon upon his ſhoul- 

ders, and after he had ſavd him, rather retir'd than 

fled, for he walked off but ſlowly, and frequently 

look d behind him, deſigning to turn upon his pur- 

ſuers, if there had been any. Upon his retreat he 

came to a place where two ways met, and was 

Counſell'd by his Demon (in) to avoid one of 'em, 

as being dangerous; of which he gave notice to his 

Companions, ſome of whom complying with his ad- 

vice went along with him, and were fſav'd ; but o- 

thers deſpiſing his Counſel, went the other way, 

and falling in with a party of the Enemies, were 

all cut off, ſave one, (a) The third Engagement 

was at the ſiege of Amphipolis, in the firſt. year of 
P $0.- Olymp. ----: FS be 

His Con. () His Damon diſſwaded him from medling in 

dul in tbe publick affairs, only in his old Age he was made a 

ys err Senator for the Antiochian Tribe, to which Alopece, 

aud Oli- the place of his nativity, belong d. In the 5d. year 

garchy, Of the 93d. Olymp. he came in courſe to be Preſi 

dent to the Senate, (c) and when the nine Atheni. 

an Commanders were tried, and unjuſtly condemn'd 

for not taking up and burying the Corps of thoſe 

who were drowned in the Sea fight with the La 

cedemonians, at Arginuſæ, he alone ſignaliz d his 

Conſtancy and Juftice, in voting agamit the ſen- 
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tence of Condemnation, notwithſtanding the threats 
of the People ; and declin'd writing the Decree, pre- 
tending that he could not Write : . Which perhaps 
occaſiod Porphyrius's aſperſion, that he was ſcarce 
able to Write. (Plato and Laertius ſay that theſe 
Commanders were ten in number ; but Xenophon 
ſays nine. It ſeems there were indeed ten, but on- 
ly nine of em were Condemn'd, Vid. Menag. in 
Laert.) When Athens was taken by Ly/ſander the 
Lacedzmonian, and the form of Government convert- 
ed into an Oligarchy (d) of 30 Governours, or ra- 6 
ther Tyrants, who cut off above 1300 of the beſt 
Citizens, fiez'd and confiſcated the richeſt PofſeC 
ſions, and fill'd the City with Blood and Oppreſſi- 
on; In that fatal juncture, Socrates was the only 
man of Note that did not fly the City, but ſtay d 
to encourage and comfort the oppreſſed, and ſhew 
an example of Conſtancy and Greatneſs to thoſe 
that would imitate him. When Theramener, one 
of the Tyrants, was accus d by Critias of betraying 
his truſt in oppoſing the Cruelty and Injuſtice of 
his Collegues, and was dragg'd by a band of Soldiers 
from the Altar, to which he had fled for ſhelter : 
Socrates with two Companions endeavour'd to re{cuz 
him; bat upon Th2ramenes's remonſtances that if their 
love. to him occaſion d their death, he would look 
upon it as the laſt misfortune of his life, Sotrares 
finding that none of the People came to aſſiſt him, 
retir'd and yielded to the ſtronger force: So that 
Theramenes Was Carried to Prilon, and was there 
put to death by poyſon. He frequently rallied up- 
on the outrages of the Tyrants, particularly he 
checkd (e) a Friend of his for affecting to be taken 
notice of under their Government, and told Anti- 
ſthenes (f) that himſelf and he were happy in having 
done nothing great or remarkable, by reaſon that 
in Tragedies we ſee the greateſt Men made Sacri- 
fices to Ambition and Cruelty, but no Poet ever 
brought a hog to be kill d upon the Stage. He 
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compar (g) ill Governours who impair'd the number 
of the Citizens, to prociget cowherds that diminiſh. 


ed and impoveriſhe 
vok'd Critias and Charicles (a) to 12 him to 


their herd. This Raillery pro- 


diſcourſe any of the young Men. Upon which he 
ask'd em whether: he might not put queſtions to 
them upon what he did not underſtand, and whe. 
ther their prohibition extended to —_ well ſpo- 
Ken, or only to ſuch as were amiſs ? Whether he 
might not buy of em, or ask 'em indifferent que- 
ſions, as, Where Critias l;v'd ? or the like; and 
in fine, what they meant by young men ? Chari- 
cles and Critias made anſwer, that by young men 
[They meant all under zo, the due age of a Senator, 
that they allow'd him to ask ſuch indifferent que: 
ſions, but he was not to teaſe Artificers with his 
impertinent harangues. Socrates 5 that obe- 
dience to their commands was inconſiſtent with ju- 
ſtice and Piety. Their Jealouſie of Socrates was fur. 
ther inflam'd by the ſecret departure of ſome of 
his Friends, which *twas thought he had concerted, 
for giving iutelligence to the Thebans. However, 
he got clear of that charge. But he and four more 
being ordered to go to Salamina, (b) to bring Leon 
to 4then;'to be outed of his Life and Eſtate; he told 
the Tyrants he would not be concern'd in an un- 
juit thing, and accordingly ſtay'd at home, when 


Bis diffe- the other four ſet out purſuant to their orders. 
rence with . (c) He diſoblig d the Sophiſts, by giving the 4 


** 
and the 
Sophiſts. 


thenians a juſt ſenſe of their vanity and emptinels, 
For the Sophiſts (among whom were Gorgias, Pro. 
tagoras, Hippias, &c.) had a great aſcendant over the 
young men, by vertue of their Oſtentative, lofty way 
of ſpeaking. Now Socrates by his uſual Interrogs- 
tories, refuted their 58 expos d their iguo 
rance, and diſcover'd their vanity and affectation 
Upon which the Atheni ans derided them, and took 
their Children from their Schools, But the Capital 
difference, that at laſt prov'd fatal to Socrates, Was 
that with Anytus an Orator by profeſſion, who got 
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his living privately by dreſſing Leather. — 0 had 
put two Son's to Secrates's School; but finding that 
after a conſiderable time they could not maintain 
themſelves with all their Learning, he took em from 
thence, and put em to the Trade of Leather dreſ- 
ſing, tho' himſelf was aſham'd of it. Socrates fore- 
ſeeing that by this means the Children would be 
ruin'd, expos'd Amtus to his Scholars, for puttitg 
his Children.to a ſordid Trade by which himſelf 
liy d, tho he was aſham'd to own it. Auytus was ve 
ſenſible of the affront, but was affraid to attac 
Soc rates, Who was then in great eſteem at Athens, 
( a) However, he advisd with Melitus, a young 
Mercenary Orator, a fellow (b) with long plain 
hair, a high noſe, and a thin beard; one that for 
a drachm would do any thing: And by his advice 
( c) ſaborn'd Ariſftophanes, a edian, to bring So- 
crates upon the Stage, as introducing new and ſtrange 
Deities, whilſt himſelf paid homage to none, and 
colouring ill cauſes with ſmooth diſcourſes. The A. 
thenians were taken with the Novelty of the Clouds 
(ſo the play was call'd) and cryd up Ariſtophanes 
beyond all the Comedians. Socrates ſeldom or ne- 


ver came to the Play but when Tragedies were act- 


ed by Euripides, whoſe ſence and ſweetneſs he much 
admir'd : Far he look'd upon Comedies as a lying 
unprofitable diverſion. However, at the Feaſt of 
Bacchus, when many of the Grecians crowded to ſee 
this Comedy acted, he went to it himſelf, and ſeat- 
ed himſelf in the moſt conſpicuous place in the Thea- 
ter; and when the ſtrangers were curious to know 
who this Socrates was, that was repreſented in the 
Play, he ſtood up to ſhew himſelf to them, and told 
thoſe about him, (4) that he imagin'd himſelf to be 
at a Feaſt where every one enjoy'd him. | 
Many years after this, Anyrzs perſwaded Melitus to His Trial. 

prefer a bill againſt Socrates for corrupting the Youth, 
and introducing new Deities, The Bill being pre- 


fer d upon Oath, (e) (4-70p07ia, which properly ſig- 
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nifies the Oath. taken by the Priſoner, but by Laer- 
tius and other Authors is applied to the proſecu- 
tor, inſtead of Tpropeoia) Crito was bail for his ap- 
pearance. (F) In the interim Anytus offered to with- 
draw the Action if Socrates would promiſe never to 
mention his Trade; but Socrates made anſwer that 
no Accuſation whatſoever, ſtould ſcare him from 
ſpeaking the Truth. In the Interval between his Ac- 
cuſation and Trial he purſued his wonted courſe of 
Life, and did not trouble himſelf with providing de- 
fences. (g) When Hermogenes the ſon of Hipponicks 
queſtion'd him upon this indifferency, he made an- 
{wer, that the beſt defence he could provide, was 
to continue to avoid all unjuſt Actions; that tho 
ſome Judges might be overſway'd by Rhetorick, yet 
his Demon had prohibited him to think of it; that 
ſince he had liv'd all along nprightly, 'twas fitter 
for him to die then by an eaſie kind of death, that 
would give his Friends the leaſt trouble, than to beg 
a life worſe than death ; a life that in a few years 
would expole him to the imperfections of Age, and 
the torture of Diſeaſes, to the commiſſion of in- 
decencies in the preſence of his Friends, and the 
forfeiture of that ſoundneſs of Body and Soul, that 
was the greateſt delight of himſelf and his Friends. 
(a) In like manner when Lyſias offer d to ſerve 
him with an Elegant Oration on his behalf; he per- 
uſed the Speech, and told him twas a good one; 
but not fit for him; juſt as Shooes might be good 
and yet not fit him, He meant that its Rherorick did 
not ſuit the gravity of a Philoſopher. When the 
day of his Trial came, 7elitus, (b) Anytus and Lyco 
accus d him; the firſt in behalf of the Poets, the 
ſecond of the Poeple, and the laſt of the Orators. 
Firſt of all Melitus made a ſorry Speech, which he 
deliver d ſo confuſedly, being often out for fear, and 
turning about to his Prompter, that even the Fin 
veſt part of the Audience ridicułd him. After him 
came Anytus with a long malicious Speech. And 
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laſt of all Tyco with all the Art of Rhetorick con- 
cluded the Accuſation. Some of the heads of his 
Inditement were theſe, (c) That Socrates told his 
Scholars, they were fools that were govern'd by a 
Bean (meaning the ſuffrages of the Senate ſofgather- 
ed;) that he was intimate with Critias and Alcibi- 
ades, the one a violent ſtickler for Oligarchy, and 
the other an aſpirer to Tyranny ; that he 

Auditors, he would make them wiſer than their Fa- 
thers, and that the wiſer Children might bind the 
unwiſe Father, or any other fooliſh Perſon; that re- 


lations were uſeleſs things, unleſs they were men of 


knowledge, becauſe the-good will of unable Friends 
is good for nothing, and when a Man is ſick or ar- 
ragn'd, tis only the Phyſician and the Orator that 
can ſerve him ; that he miſrepreſented the Poets, par- 
ticularly He ſiad, as if he had ſaid that all Acts might 
be committed for gain; and Homer, as if he had al- 
low'd the Poor to be beaten. When his accuſers 


chair, (4) being allow'd fo to do by his Dæmon, and 
with an undaunted greatneſs of Soul made the fol- 


wonder'd how Melitus could charge him with not 
worſhipping the Gods of the City, ſince he us d to 
Sacrifice at common Feſtivals on the publick Altars; 
that his profeſſing to be directed in all his actions by 
the voice of God 

no new Deities; that all Men own'd the voice to be the 
Inſtrument that conveys to us the mind of the Gods; 
what elſe are the notes of Birds, the anſwers of Men, 
and the reſponſes of the Goddeſs upon the Tripod? 
that, what others call Augur, Southſayer, &c: He 
calld Demon, and that more Religiouſly than thoſe 
who aſcribe a Divine power to Birds; and that the 


d {certain ſucceſs of his advice atteſted by many who 
ad tried it, argued his demon to be no impoſture. 
n ere he was ſtop'd by the hiſſing of the Senate, ſome 


of whom misbeliev'd him and others envy'd his being 
_ WW" fuck Favour with the Deities: After ſome time, 
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told his 


had finiſh'd their harangues, he went up into the 


lowing (e) unpremeditated - Anſwer; (f) that he 
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bee proceeded; and for proof of his being in Favour 
with the Gods, told em, that when Cherephon in 
the preſence of many witneſſes queſtion d the Da 
phian Oracle concerning him, Apollo anſwer'd, tha 
no Man was more free, more juſt, or more wiſe. 
which, tho it entitled him to a preference among 
Men, did not amount to a compariſon with the Gods, 
ſuch as Apollo confer'd upon Lycurgus, when he faid, 
that, he knew not whether to call him God or May, 
But I put the caſe upon your own judgment, con- 
tinues Socrates; whom do you know more free, and 
leſs fond of rewards or corporeal pleaſures ? who is 
more juſt , than he who ſo conforms himſelf to the 
preſent time, as not to need the help of another? 
Whom do you know more Wiſe, than him who ne. 
ver ceas d to purſue knowledge? That this my pur. 
ſuit has not been fruitleſs, is plain, from the pre. 
ference that virtuous Citizens and ſtrangers give to 
my company; from their readineſs to oblige me with 
compliments and preſents, tho I require no ſuch 
thing, and tho' all Men know that I have no Wealth 
to requite em; from my unconcernedneſs, when the lic 
City was Beſie d, and deplor d by every body elſe; N cia 
and from my departure from the common cuſton Wwe 
of laying out Money upon outward things to gratify Wider 
our fancies, ſince I know how to furniſh my ſel the 
from within, with _ that pleaſe me better. and 
Tho? theſe qualities call for the praiſe of Gods and i the 
Men, yet you, Melitus, pretend, that by ſuch in: imp 
ſtructions I Debauch the youth. Can you name but Won 
one that by my influence has ſhifted Religion for lm inf. 
piety, Modeſty for Impudence, Frugality for Prod him 
ality, Sobriety for Debauchery, or Hardynels for WM tin 
ffeminacy? Here Melitus anſwer'd that he knew thok 
whom he had-over perſuaded to be more obedient to 
himſelfthan to their own Parents. To which Socrats 
reply'd, that as Phyſicians, Councellours, and Ex 
iencd Soldiers, were truſted in the way of thei 
ſineſs, beyond Relations or Allies; ſo he thouglt 
it no Capital crime to be preferr'd before others i 
what the opinion of the World adjudg'd to b 
his excellency. Then he addreſsd himſelf to ti: 
judges to this purpoſe. Arytus and Melitus Mi) 


hurt me 
— my death, but they —_— * 
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(a) There's no wiſdom in fearing death, ſince we do 
not underſtand what it is. For any thing we know, 
it may be the greateſt happypeſs that can accrue to a 
Man, and yet all dread and avoid it as the greateft mis- 
fortune. But after all, neither his own nor his Friends 
pleadings conld prevail. Plato (b) among the reſt 
of his Friends, alcended into the Pulpit, and thus be- 
ginning his harangue , Tho the youngeſt in years of 
thoſe that aſcend into this place, he was interrupted 
by the Judges, who cry'd out, of thoſe that deſcend, 
meaning, that he ſhould come down. At laſt Socra- 
tet was caft by 281 voices. After which, according 
to a cuſtom of Athens of atoning for ſome Crimes 
by a fine, the Judges favour'd him in _— what 
he wonld afford that ſcore, Socrates anſwer 

25, or, as Eubulides has it, 100 drachma's; and ſtop 

his Friends (a) who offer'd to advance more, telling 
them that to pay a Penalty was to own an offence, 
Nay he told the Jud es, that the thing charg d upon 
him deferv'd rather the higheſt honours, and a Pub- 
lick maintenance in the Prytanæum; which the Gre- 
cians look d upon as a great honour. But theJudges 


were? fo provok'd by this Anſwer , that they con- 
ty WW demn'd him to death by 80 Votes more. () When 
ell Wi the Sentence was paſt, he turn'd to his Friends Smiling 
er. and told em, that, doubtleſs his falſe Witneſſes a 

nd WF their Suborners were conſcious to themſelves of great 
i: impiety and injuſtice ; but as for him, he had no rea- 
ut WF fon to be caft down, ſince his Condemnation did not 
in. inflame his guilt; and fince they had not proy'd upon 
him the introducing of new Deities, or the corr 


ſuch as Sacrilege, Treaſon, Cc: he was not charg 

with em. He continued to remonſtrate that his un- 
juſt death would only be a reproach to thoſe who 
condemr'd him; that he follow'd with pleaſure the 
beit example of Palamedes, whoſe name is more renown'd 
urban that of Uhyſſes who procur'd his untimely death; 
's u and that future and paſt times would vouch for the 
be imnocency of his Converfation, and his readineſs to 
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ting of the Youth ; and as for other Capital offences, 
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oblige and benefit all Men gratis, Then he walk 
off, with a chearful countenance, and a gate anſe. 
rable to his words. 5 "= 
Socrates with his wonted reſolution (c) and br. 
very entred the priſon, where he lay in (4) irons 30 
days; by reaſon that the Ship which carried (e) Theſen 
to Creet, and upon its ſafe return was dedicated ty 
Apollo, was ſent to Delos with the yearly preſent, 


the day preceding the Condemnation of Socrates; f 


and during this ſolemnity, which laſted from the 
Crowning, of the Poop of the Ship by Apollo's Priel 
at Athens, till its return from Delos, all Condemy- 
ed Perſons were Repriev d. In the interim, here: 
ceived viſits, and diſputed with his Friends after hi 
uſual manner. He was often ſolicited by his Friends 
to make his eſcape, but he declin'd it, asking em by 
way of deriſion, if they knew any place out of 4. 
tica that death could not reach. Two days before 
his death, (F) Crito having an intereſt with the 
Jaylour, came to him early in the Morning,and admird 
the evenneſs of his temper in ſleeping ſo ſound. When 
he wak'd, he told him , he brought the fatal news, 
that by intelligence from Sunium the Ship would be 
at home that day or to morrow at fartheſt, and 
therefore he was to die the next day after.Socrates mad: 
anſwer, that he conjectur d he ſhould not die the next 
day, by reaſon that a beautiful Woman clad in whit: 
appear d to him in his dream, and calling him by h 
name, order d him to come on the third day to Pthias 
plain. Carpentarius and Menagius think that by 
Phthia he alluded to the word g8i«-v, which ſigni 
fies to corrupt. However, both Plato de Critou 
and Cicero 1 de divin. agree he ſpoke theſe words io 
Crito, and not to ÆAſchines, as Laertius gives it out, 
Upon this anſwer Crit us d many Arguments to pet. 
ſuade him to make his eſcape : Particularly, that bi 
Friends wonld be branded for covetous Perſons in 


t himſelf could advance it, or, at leaſt Simmias 
Cebes, and others would aſſiſt him; that his volun 
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ary death would be reckon d want of courage, and 

hat by ſo doing he would ruin his children. Socra- 

eg made anſwer, That his kindneſs was valuable only 

ſo far as it was agreeable to juſtice ; that he regarded 

ruth and equity more than cenſure and opinion; that 

e was oblig'd to keep faith with a City as well as 

vith private Perſons ; that wrong was not to be re- 

ented by wrong; that his living in the Society was 

voluntary ſubjection to its Laws; and conſequently 

hat the violation of em was a ſtaring piece of inju- 

ice; that his breaking Priſon, would at once expoſe 

is Friends to many inconveniences, and himſelf to 

ing and dying in exile; that as an exile he could 

ot Educate his Children, but if he dy*d honourably 
o Friends would take the more care of em; that 
be greateſt inconvenience was more deſireable than 
aſtice; and that Treachery would neither advance 
ee bappyneſs of the after part of his life, nor pro- 
ire him a better reception in the other world. 
e Both the Marble at Arundel Houſe, and (a) De- 74, Time 
e errius Phalereus, and Diodorus Siculus, agree, that aud Man- 
docraes died, when 70 years old, in the firſt of ner of bis 
ne 95 Olymp. Laches being then Archon. Not - Death. 
s MWithitanding theſe concurring teſtimonies, Leo Al- 
x Wt oppoles the receiv'd chronology of his Life and 
death; Urs upon the 14th of the Socratick Epiſtles 
& ubliſh'd by him, which mentions an oration of Po- 
Norte as ſpoken at the Arraignment of Socrates, 
ite Nut ſince that oration mentions hkewiſe the repara- 
his on of the Athenian Walls by Conon, which hap- 
Nen d fix years after the death of Socrates, we have 
by aon to doubt its authority. Tis matter of fact 
n. at after Socrates's death, his caſe became the uſual © 
eme for declamations pro and con; and Polycrares 
st Eclaim'd againſt him, and accordingly Lyſias a fa- 
ut, eus orator as well as Plato, Xenophon, and (long 
per. ter) Libanius, wrote apologies in anſwer to his 
bi vectives, Now Chronology being then not ſtudyd | 
s in ens, both the writer of the Socratical Epiſtles = 
all Wi — 4 and even Plato himſelf overlook d the ON 
, achroni ſm. But Phavorinus, a later Critick, has 
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. Xantippe fell a crying; and upon Socrates's deſire 


gether ; that had Æſop been aware of that, he hut 


| When he could not make em abſolutely one: For tit 
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detected their error by computing the times. Ti 
true Suidas tells 1 Socrates liv'd 80 years, the 
Chronicum Alex andrinum makes him die in the goth 
your of his Age, the unknown writers of Ariſſalt; 

ife make Ariſtotle a hearer of Socrates in the 17th 
year of his Age; but theſe Azachroni/ms, as well x 
thoſe of Plato, and Scaliger, and the groundlek 
emendations of Mew z are too notorious to be 
credited. Phædon in Plato gives this account of the 
manner of his death, In the Morning of thy 
day on which he dy, his Friends met early in th 
Court adjacent to the Priſon; and the Goaler told 
*em they could not be admitted ſo ſoon becauſe th 
Eleven Officers were there taking off his fetters, and 
acquainting him with his approaching death, the Can 
ſecrated Ship being return d from Delos over night, 
Soon after, they were admitted, and found Scrat: 
unfetter'd, and Xantippe fitting by him with a child 
in her arms. As ſoon as they enter d the room, 


ſome of Crito's Servants carry'd her off, while ſie 
cry'd out and beat her breaſt. Then Socrares dra 
ing up his Leg upon the bed, and rubbing it, tall 
his Friends, that, *twas ſtrange that pleaſure and pain, 
which were two contraries, ſhould be ſo near ally 
that, tho they were not contem vet they follow! 
cloſe upon one another, as if they were chain'd to 


eign d a Fable of a God joyning them endways 


pain formerly occaſion d by his Fetters was then tum 
into a tickling pleaſure. Then Crito ask d him whit 
anſwer he ſhould give to Euenus, who had put ti 
ueſtion to him, how Socrates came to turn Poet, I 
on, in making a hymn to Apollo, and turnt 
e/£ſop's Fables into verſe ? Socrates bid him tell E. 
2745, that he did ſnot vie with him for Poet!) 
but only comply'd with a dream, that had oft 
than once enjoyn d him to purſue Muſick, and i 
accordingly he had firſt made verſes in honour of f 
God, whole feaſt was then celebrated, and then rech 
ning it eſſential to a Poet to write fictions, he l 
e uſe of ſome of Aſop s, as they occur d to) 
memory. He added further, that he fhould tell 


os 
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ant to the duty of a Philoſopher. Upon W 

: ebes ask d bln,” how the unlawfulneſs of Suicide 
could be reconcil'd with a Philoſopher's deſire to fol- 
low a dying perſon ? Socrates made anſwer; that, 
men being the poſſeſſion of God, ought to 


3 


as his poſſeſſions, why ſhould we defire to be out of 
his protection; upon which Socrates check d Cebes for 
his dubtlety and ſtiffneſs; but wi when Simmias 
took up the ſame argument, he told gem, that if he 
did not hope that ſomething of him would remain 
after death, and be under the -government of juſt 
Gods, and joyn'd in Society with better men than 
any living, his contempt of death were inexcufable. 
Here Crito interrupted him, and told him from the 
Executioner that it was not proper to heat him- 
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lig d to take the ſort of poyſon twice or thrice. 
ind him not, ſays Socrates, let him 2 then 

xs much as will ſerve twice or thrice. 

eded in a long diſcourſe, proving, that the chief 

Office of a Philoſopher is to meditate on death; not 

o dread its approach, but to prepare the Soul for it 

by freeing it from corporeal affections; which is the 


ba only way to improve our knowledge, the perfection 
r which is not attain'd till the Soul is quite diſen- 
ad from the body by death. This done, upon 


ebes's deſire, he _ the immortality of the Soul, 
T. From the neceſſary ſucceſſion of Generation and 
orruption as contraries, which is the ground of the 


Yay of reaſoning, viz. by Reminiſcence, which ar- 
pues at once its being before and its continuing after 

e body, And concludes, that ſuch Souls as are 
linded with pleaſures, and polluted with domeſtick 
ms, or inexpiable fraud in wronging the 8 
re ſecluded from the Counſel of the Gods: but ſuch 
s in life imitated the Gods, in keeping themſelves 
ntainted with the contagion of the body, are con- 


lucted to thoſe from whom they came. He adds, 
bat all good Men ſhould imitate the Swans , who 
oreſceing the good that is in death, welcome it with 


nus to follow him, who was going off that day, pare | 


his orders before they dispoſe of the Life he gave 
em. 3 ſays Cebes, ſince God takes care of us 


ſelf with Speech and diſpute, leſt he ſhould be ob- 


hen he pro- 


Pythagorean tranſmigration. And, 2. From the douls 
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themſelves, all their actions would be acceptable, tho 
they promisd nothing. When Crite askd him hoy 
he would be bury'd ? He check d him for his miſtake, 
in thinking that Socrates was no more than the out: 
ter Carkaſs; and defir'd him to tell the world that 
Socrates could not be laid under ground; ſince his 
Body was only to be buried, and that in what may- 
ner he pleas d. After this he retir'd with Crito into 
an inner Room, where he ſettled his domeſtick Af- 
fairs, and took leave of his Wife and ſome other 
Female Relations, with his three Sons, two of which 
were Children, and one a youth. About Sun-ſet he 
return'd to the Company, where the Officer deliver'd 
the fatal Meſſage, and wept : Upon which Socrates 
commended him for his Civility and courteouſnels 
during the whole courſe of his confinement , and 
above all for that laſt tenderneſs in weeping fo kindly 
for him. When Criro advis d him to put off the taking 
of the Poylon till after Supper, he told him that by 
ſo doing he would only deceive himſelf in being co- 
vetous of Life and ſparing of that which was no 
longer his. So that the Poyſon was call'd for, which 
he drank very chearfully, and with a pleaſant look 
ask'd the Executioner wheth 
it in Libation. The Officer told him he had made no 
more than would juſt ſerve. But, ſays Socrates, ! 
hope I may pray to God for a happy paſſage. Wbich 
| accordingly he did, and then 2 off the Poylon. 
Then he check'd his Friends who began to ſhed Tears, 
telling them that purſuant to their late Conference 
death ought to meet with a we'come reception; and 
that he had ſent away the Women, on purpole to 
avoid the being diſquieted by their Tears. This done, 
he walkd up and down till his Legs began to fail, 
and then, by the Executioner's direRion la 


down 


s and delight, and by reaſon of that divination 
2 5 whom it ſeems they owe it 
Having made an end of ſpeaking he went into the 
Bath, to fave the Women the labour of waſhing 
him when dead. In the mean time, Crito, ask d him, 
if they could ſerve him or his Sons in any thing? 
Secrates reply'd, that if. they neglected vertue, they 
could do nothing acceptable to him or his, tho they 
promis d never ſo much: Bat if they took care of 


er he might ſpill any of 
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down on his back. After that tlie Executionet pinch'd 
his Feet, which were then inſenſible; and ſoon after 
his Legs, which came ſucceſſively to be in the like 
condition ; and told us that when the chillneſs came 
to his Heart he would dye. Not long after he ſpoke 
theſe words ; Crite; I owe eAſculapius a Cock, pr- 
take care to pay it. Crito anſwer'd, He would; _ 
withal ask d him if he deſir'd any thing. elſe to be 
done? But he made no anſwer. Soon after he ſtretch d 
out himſelf; upon which the Executioner uncover'd 
him; and Crito clogd his Eyes. Thus dy'd ( fays 
Plato) the beſt, the Wiſeſt, and moſt juſt of Men; 
Whoſe fate Cicero ſays, he never read without Tears. 
If we may credit Ariſtotle this violent Death was - 
foretold by a Syrian Magician; Laertius gives him 
this Epigram. 


N Nectar fp Jong os Gods: for thee 


r Great Socrates, the Delphian Deity FLO 

h Pronounc'd the Man (and ſure the God was wiſe) 

e Whom he for wiſdom above all did prixe. | 

d Ingrateful Athens in a poyſon'd bowl 

es To Starry manſions. ſent thy ſmimming Soul; 

A The more un}rateful they, and vile much more, 

nd That drank ſuch wiſdom from thy lips before. 

6 | His Friends, contraty to his will, gaye him a So- hat bap- 
by WY !emn Funeral, among whom Plate (a) was remarka- ben after 


dle for his exceſſive grief, and /ſocrates (b) for his bi death 
Mourning habit. When that Solemnity was over, 
ich WW moſt of them, fled from Athens to Megara, where 

ok they met with a Kind reception from Euclid. Soon 

; of FWh#iter, (c) a Lacedemonian youth travelling to Athens 

. no in order to become Socyates's diſtiple, whom Fame 
„alone had recommended to him; recetv'd the Auk- 

nich ward News of. his Death, juſt as he arriv'd at the 

ſon. City gates. The: News were fo grating, that he 

-2rs, would not Enter the City gates, but repair d ſtrai 

ence Ito bis Sepulcher, and after a Paſſionate diſcourſe ad- 

and dress d with many Tears to the Corps, ſlept all Night 

e to upon the Tomb; and next Morning taking leave of 


a * 
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the adjacent duſt, with Kiſſes, return'd in great 
ſorrow to Megara. In like manner, fays Suida, 
a Chian nam'd Cyrſas, coming upon the ſame Er- 
rand, ſlept upon his Tomb, and diſcoursd with 55. 

+ Crates in a dream. (a) The Athenians, being thus 
made ſenſible of their Crimes, and the Scandal they 
lay under in Murdering him whom the Lacedemon; 
ans valued ſo much; unanimouſly diſclaim'd the A, 
and cry'd ont that the Authors of .it ſhould be put 
to death. And accordingly when ſome young Men 

of Pontus 'tortiing in queſt of Socrates, were hi 
(b) Antiſthenes directed to Auytus, as being mu 
wiſer than Socrates, they turn d Anytus out of the 
City; from whence he fled to Heraclea, and was 
there either Expell'd or (c) ſton d to death by the BW 
Citizens. As for AMielitus they Condemn'd him and ns 
put him to death; and in a ee they purſued fl 
all his accuſers with ſo much hatred, that they would 
not Converſe with them, nor waſh.in the ſame Wa- 
ter with 'em; upon which thy hang'd themſelves 
In fine, (e) they repented ſo much of what they 
had done, that they reſtor d Socrates's Friends to 
their. former Liberty of meeting; ſhut up the place 
for Gaming and Wreſtling; honour'd his Memory 
with a Brazen ſtatue, made by Lyſippus, and ereded 
in the Pompenm (1. e. the place where the Tyurile 
br inftruments of Pomp were kept) and prohibitel 
the mentioning of his name, in order to bury tht 
{candalous Act in oblivion, Not long after, a Plague 
enſued, which they look d upon as the demerit d 
this crime, and from that time (f) Athens and even 
Greece it. ſelf dwindled by degrecs into nothing. 
His Ter- (g) His Perſon was not handſome. His head ws 
ſen, and bald, his Noſe was flat, his Eyes jetted out with 
kis Ver- ſevere downcaſt look. He had a difficulty in hs 
. ſpeech. His Language was too Iaconitk, and with 
rongh and carelels; but at the ſame time more mo 
ving than all the Rhetorick of Themiſtocles. Heat 
gued ſo happily, that he could juftifie either ſided 
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(a) Socrat. Epiſt. (b) Laert. vit. Antifth. (e) Themiſt. or 1 
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a cauk, 
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. cauſe, In diſputing he was ſo warm, that he often 

5 himſelf — — off his beard; and when tlie 
Audience laugh d at him, took it quietly; He heard 

his Opponent's Arguments very 1 ; and often- 

times ſpoke with his face cover d, to avoid the diver- 

ſion 93 objects. (H) His conſtitution was 
ſtrong and hardy, which he iumprov'd by a ſpare and 
temperate diet: For he bore cold, hunger, and ex- 
ceſſive drinking without any diſturbance z, pnd he 

wore no Shoes; and the ſame garment ſerv'd him for 
dummer or Winter, (i) When Zopyrus a Phyſiog- 
nomiſt , was ridicuPd by Alcibiades for reading in 

his looks ſtupidity, and addictedneſs to Venery and 

other rites, he juſtified his skill, in owning that he 

was naturally fo given, tho he had ſtifled his incli- 

nations by reaſon. () Whence Alcibiades com ar d 

him to the ugly image of Slenus playing on a Pipe, 

cary'd on the ſides of the little boxes that contain d 

the Imiges of the Gods; ſince notwithſtanding his 
external looks he was adorn'd within with Chaſtity, = _ 

integrity, and a divine zeal to vertue. (1) Tho' he #is Ui 
wer errd in diſtinguiſhing between better and worſe, 40% 

yet he profeſsd, he only knew that he knew no- 

thing : And upon that account () Apollo proclaim'd 

im the wiſeſt of men. (2) In all attempts he firſt 5 

sed advice of the Gods, to whom he tender d a more geligion. 
han humane reverence - (o) And ſome fay it was 

but of his reverence to the divinity that he us'd to 

wear by a Cock, a Dog, and a Plane tree (under 

hich they us d to fit-) His acquitting the ten 
aptains , his refuſing to fetch Leon, his ſcorning Conſtancy 

o eſcape out of Priſon, and his, reprieving ſuch as 

riey'd for his death; are ſufficient proof of his con- 


* 
o 


Was | -ofh | * 

tancy and zeal fot the Publick good? Nay Xantippe 
1 p) usd to ſay that all the heavieſt calamities of the 
ic tate could not alter his looks, or diſcompoſe his 


ind, which was always ſerene and above all grie 


. 
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or fear. He was ſo indifferent of Life or Death, 
that when one ask d him how he did in his declining 
Age; he anſwer d, () he would do well either way; 

7 for if he livd he would have more æmulation, a 
eme. if he dy'd more praiſe. He was ſo temperate, 6 that 
in all the Plagues of Athens, he alone eſcap'd. For 
he never ate beyond his appetite, and the Meaſure 
of health; and commonly never drank but when he 
was thirſty, and that.with ſo little eagerneſs, that he 
always pour'd out the firſt * of Water upon 
the ground: All drink was pleaſing to him: Tho 
indeed he never preferr d that which is pleaſant be- 
fore that which is wholeſome : He us d conſtantly to 
walk before Meals; and being queſtion's what he 
, mear'd by it, he ſaid, he did it to get broath for his 
Fruga"y. ſupper. He was fo frugal, (0) that he contehtedly 
accommodated his manner of living to what he had; 
and faid he came neareſt to the Gods in wanting leaſt, 
When he faw the variety of things expos'd to Sale 
he ugd to ſay, How many things are there, tha: 
_ not: And often repeated the following Ian. 

ichs; | 


Silver and Purple breeding ſo much ſtrife, 
Fit for Tragedians, not the Human Life. 


.., ., He was ſo liberal that he took no Mony of his Scholars 
Liberaliy. (i) When Xantippe preſs d him to accept him of: 
Rich preſent made by Alcibiades: Well vye with hin 

ſays he) for muniffcence, in not accepting what ht 

ends us. In like manner, when Alcibiades offer 

him ground to build a Houſe upon, () 1{ I wanted 

Shooes, ( fays he) would not you laugh at me if I a 

cepted 4 ent of Leather to male em of. He refus d to 

o to laus, who offer d him Mony: (0) Becauſe 

ſaid he) will not die the moſt ignoble death, in ri. 

ceiving benefits that I cannot require, When fone 

= young Men attir'd like furies with Vizards and Tot 
base. ches, pretended to affright him as he was coming 
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home late at night, (i) he ſtood ſtill undiſturb'd, 
and began to put queſtions to em as he us d to do 
in the Lyceum, When he heard, be was revil'd be- 
hind his back; he us d to ſay, (7) Such a one has 
not yet learnt to fpeak well; or, Such an one may 
beat me whitft I am not by. Being kick d by an in- 
ſolent young fellow (a) he diſſuaded his Friends from 

rſuing him; belling m, That if an Aſs had kick d 

im, they would not kick again or ſue it. Another time, 
having recejv'd a box on the Ear, he ſaid, (b Twas 
hard a Man could not tell when to come abroad with 
a Helmet, (c) When he began to be warm with his 
Friends, he us'd to moderate his voice and put on # 
1 WY Smiling look, to keep himſelf untainted with Paſſion. 
% Hunger nor want could never move him to flat- 
e. BY fy; Having check d one of his Friends ſeverely at 
"2 BY = Publick dimer, Plate ask d him, If he had not done 
better in reproving him privately;to which he anſwer'd, 
That Plato had done better in telling him ſo in pri- 
vate. To the Qaeſtion, what Countryman he was 8 
He reply d; (e) Neither of Athens, nor Greece, but 
of the World. Sometimes he learn d to Sing, ayi 
twas no ſhame to Learn what one knew not. He danc 
e for his Health; (f) and was nat aſham'd 
to play with little Children. His continence was in- Contin- 
Un vincible. (g) He derided Theodota and Calliſte, two ence. 
„ *2pping Courteſans of that time. (% He took great 
delight in the Converſation of Men ; to whom he im- 
parted all he knew,efteeming a mutual Friendſhip above 
all Treaſure ; and with whom he ſtudy'd the Writings 
* of the ancient Wiſemen; which is Evidence that Aoral 
ah Philoſophy was commenc'd by the cee. | 
He had two Wives, The firit was Xantivpe, a His Vives 

Citizen's daughter of Athens; whom he choſe (i) for and Cbili- 
her froward and ſcolding Temper, as reckoning thoſe ren. 
the beſt Horſemen who could ride the rougheſt Hor- 
ſes; and himſelf more qualified for his beloved Con- 
verſation with Men when inur d to bear with a braw- 
ling Wife, When Alcibiades told him her ſcolding 
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was unſufferable; he profeſs'd that cuſtom had made 

bim eaſy, like thoſe who live in the continual noiſe 

of a Mill, and that it was no more than the cack- 

| ling of Geeſe. But, fays Alcibiades, Geeſe bring 

"2 Eggs and Goſlins. And my Xantippe, replies Socra- 
crates, brings me children. When X, 22 ſcolded 

him before his Friends, he went out and ſaid nothing; 


Face; and then, turning to his Friends; Did not J 

tell you, ſaid he, that when Xantippe thunder d, fie 

would Rain ſoon after. Another time, when ſhe pulld 

off his Cloak, and his Friends advis'd him to beat 

her; IWell advis'd, ſaid he, that while we are together 

by the Ears, van may laugh at us, and cry, well done 

rates; To him Xantippe. Twas probably upon this 

occaſion, that Amoninus (k) ſays, he was forc'd to 

gird himſelf with a Skin, and his Friends out of 

modeſty withdrew from his preſence. Having invited 

Euthydemus to dine with him, his Wife in a ſcolding 

fit overturn'd the Table, upon which Eathydemus 

roſe up to go away, (/) but Socrates ſtop'd him, by 

telling him, That tho' a Hen did the fame thing at his 

Houſe t other day yet he was not angry. (a) When 

Xantippe trode under Foot a curious March-pane ſent 

him by Alcibiades, he told her, ſhe would loſe her 

ſhare in it as well as he; and when ſhe offer'd to go 

to a Publick ſhow in an undecent Habit , he told 

. her, (6) ſhe would rather be the Spectacle than the 
Spectator. So that, upon the whole, (c) he had 

reaſon to ſay, That of three Evils, viz. Grammar 

Poeſy, and an ill Wife, he had turn'd off two, but 

= could not get rid of the third, By this Wife be 
4 had two Sons, one brought to him in Priſon in Ar 

' ii rippe*s lap, and another nam d Lamprocles, who diſo- 
bey'd his froward Mother, but was afterwards re. 
claim d by his Father; and dy'd young, for Timar 
chus of Chærone a, dying very young, deſir'd of Socræ 
tes that he might be bury'd near Lamprocles, he bein 
of the fame Age with himſelf. (4) His other Wite 
was yrto daughter to Ari ſtides, not the Fuſt, but 


——— 


(k) J. 2. 26. (1). Plut. de ira cobi b. (a) Alian. var. biſt. 11. 1% 
(b) Laert. Stob. A lian. 7. 10. (c) Stob. 183. (d) Tbeodorit. Socral. 


Epiſt. Laert. 
piſt the 


upon which ſhe threw a bowl of Water in his 
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the third from him; according to Atheræus's obſer- 
vation, for Ari(tides the juſt dy'd an Old Man in 
Exile long before the 77 Olymp. in which Socrates 
was born; ſince he dy'd four years before the baniſh - 
ment of Themiſtocles, who dy'd in the 2 year of the 
77 Olymp. that both Caſaubon and Menagins 
do juſtly correct both Laertius and Suidas, in read- 
ing fuyaredhv inſtead of fJuyzripz; purſuant to the 
Example of Plutarch, Athenæus, and Thedoritus. This 
Wife bore him Menedemus or Meuevemut. She was 
contemporary with Xantippe, and ſurviv'd him as well 
as ſhe, For in Socrates's time the Athenians allow'd 
bigamy, by reaſon of the Peſtilence, War, and Fa- 
mine, that rag'd in the 87 and 88 Olymp. Plutarch 
implies that Ihe was a Widow; and that Socrates 
took her out of charity without any dowry. (e) 'Tis 
ſaid, that when theſe two Wives quarrell'd, they both 
beat Socrates for not parting tbe. 
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(f3 The variety of his diſputes gave birth to va- His Scho- 
rious Sets of Philoſophers, which contended for the lars and 


name of Sooraticks, Such were the Peripatericks and Auditors. 
Academicks, which ſprung from his Scholar Plato, 
the Cynicks and Stoicks deriv'd. from his Diſciple 
Antiſthenes; and the Cyrenaicks from Ariſtippus. The 
t Elæant, Meearicks, and Herillians, lay claim to the 
: ſame Title. To whom we may add Bry/o of Hera- 
f (lea and Theodorus the Atheiſt; the one the Author 
of diſputative Logick, and the other of the 49:2704i, 
0 or the Theodorean opinion. His other Philoſophical 
0 Diſciples that joyn'd to no particular Sect, were 
K Critor, Cherephon, Xenop on, Aſchines, Simias, 
s Cebes, Glauco, and Terpſion. He had other Audi- 
2 tors that made no profeſſion of Philoſophy, namely 


Critias and Alcibiades, who, while they convers d 


- with him, conceal'd their ambitious tempers, either 
* from the ueceſſity of youth, or from a cunning de- 
* fign to promo: e their intrigues by his converſation 


Critia: came afterwards to hate him, for cenſuring 


15 his Love to Euthydemns. Alcibiades was reclaim'd by 
5 him trom a diſſolute Life; he taught him, (2) that 
his birth Entitled him to no preference before an or- 
* (e) Tbeodoret. (t) Cicer. de Prat. lib. 3. (a) Cicer. Tuſe, queſts PlAt. 


Conviv. Plutarch. 
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dinary Porter; That his rich Lands were not to be 
boaſted of (H) fince he could not diſtinguiſh em in 
a Map of the Earth, of which they were fo inconſide. 
rable a part. (c) He corrected his youthful baſhful. 
neſs in making Publick harangues, by ſetting forth that 


ſuch a Shooe-maker and ſuch a Tent-maker were but. 


inconſiderable fellows ſingly conſider d, and that they 
were no more in a full aſſembly. To the Number 
of his Scholars we muſt add, (4) the four Sons of 
Crito, namely Critobulus, Hermogenes, Epigenes and 
Cteſippus; Euripides the Poet; Lyſias the famous 
Orator, eaſy to be underſtood, but hard to be ini. 
tated; Iſocrates of whom he preſag d — things; 
Glauco the Father whom he took off from affecting 
a place in the Commonwealth when he was unfit for 
its Glanco's Son Charmides, whom he induc'd to 
indertake the Magiſtracy, when he timorouſly avoid: 
ed all Publick Affairs, notwithſtanding his excellent 
qualffications for the office; Nroftratas, e/Eantoic 
rus, Lyſanias; Cherecrates whom he reconconcild 
to his Brother Chærephon, Paralus , Antipho } and 
Eumares. He likewiſe inſtructed 2 ! 
whom he perſuaded to Sacrifice, pray, and uſe divi- 
nation; Ariſtarchugggwhom he induc'd to be liberal 
to his Relations; Aera, whom he diſſuaded from 
following a Trade when itrip'd of his Eftate ; Dis 

dorus Whom he perſuaded to entertain Hermogenes, 
when he fell into Poverty ; Enthydemus, whom he 
convinc'd of his error in overvaluing a collection of 
Sentences of Poets and Sophiſts; Hippias; Nicome. 
des; Pericles; Iphicrates, into whom he infus d Col. 
rage by ſhowing him Aidlars Cocks bruſtling againſt 
thoſe of Callias; Theætetus; Euthyphron, whom be 
diſſwaded from accuſing his Father; Parhaſius, ® 


Painter; Clito, a Statuary; and Piſtias, an Armourer. 


His Writ” Socrates writ nothing of Philoſophy. But his dif 


courſes of that nature were committed to Writing 
by Xenophon, Plate, and others of his Scholars. He 
writ (e) a hymn in honor of Apollo; and put ſome 
of Aſop' Fables into verſe: He likewiſe compil'd 
ſome Dialogues , which he gave to Aſchines to et 


b) lian. 3. 28. (c) 2. 1. (d) Laerts, Vit. Crit. Dionyſ. Hale 
in 6 ritic. Aen. mem. P Jaton. Apol. (e) Laert. Ciceron. Tuſc. Many 
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Mony by, he being then in want. Ie aſſiſted Eu- 
riþides in compoſing his Tragedies. Which occafion'd 
the following verſes of Ane ſilochus. 


Mew from the Mint, the Phrygians here behold, 
Made by Euripides, as we are ©: * 
But Whiſpers run, that Socrates was he, 
I ho gave perfection to the Tragedy). 


To his other Writings we muſt add his Epiſtles ; 


dome of which are publiſh'd Y Leo Allatins; an 


others (f) are loſt. There was alſo another Socrates 
an Hiſtorian , another a Bithywan Peripatetick, a 
third a Writer of Epigrams, and a fourth a Coan. 


The Life of XENOPHON, = 


„ Jy Enophon an Athenian was the Son of Cryllus. His Coun- 
He was born about the firſt year of the 82 try and 

Olymp. for Lucian fays he out d 90 years, and Paren- 

Seſiclides tells us he died in the Mſt year of the 150 vage. 


f 


Olymp. He flouriſh'd, according to Laertius, in t 


94 Olymp. and according to others, in the 89, along 
* 8 reſt 7 the 2 3 — 2 
| aving ſtop d Socnates in a narrow Paſſage, and His ac- 
C hm where all ork 
fold; Socrates anſwer'd him very gravely, and then witb So- 
= the queſtion to him where good and vertuous cr ates. 
en were to be found, Upon which, Xeno- 
hon being put to a ſtand, Socrates bid him follow 
him and learn. From that time Xerophon became a 
hearer of Socrates: And when diſmounted in the bat- 
tel at Delium between the Beotians and Athenians 
Was carried off upon Socrates's ſhoulders, who ha- 
rat his Horſe ſhot under him was then fighting on 
oot, £ | 


8 


8 


(f) Arrian. Atben a. (a) Laert. (b) ibid, Ren | 


of Victuals were to; be quaintance 


[ 
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His ac- (c) When Cyrus made preparations for War 
eompany- with his brother Artaxerxes K. of Perſia; there was 
es, e one Proxenus a Beotian that aſſiſted him with Forces 
fa 115 42 This Proxenus mY pow the diſciple of Gorgzas the 
pedition, Lꝛontine, and Xenophon's gueſt, invites Xenophon by 
| a Letter to come and live with Cyrus, from whom he 
would meet with mare eſteem than from his own 
Countrymen. FXenophon ſhews the Letter to Socra. 

tes; who, conſidering that the Athenians might be 
diſoblig'd by his ſiding with Cyrus, he having for- 

merly aided the Lacedemonians againſt them, ad 

vis d him to conſult the Delphick Oracle. Accord: 

ingly he went, and enquir'd of the Deity which of th: 

Gods he ſhould addreſs to for a happy Voyage; and 

receiv'd this anſwer, To thoſe, to whom tis du. 

Upon which Socrates indeed blam'd him for not er- 

quiring whether he ſhould go to Cyrus, and for 

putting the queſtion in ſach Terms as if he had al. 

ready reſolv'd upon the journey: however he advisd 

him to go. Thereupon he went to Sardys, where 

he was kindly receiv'd by Proxerus, and by Cyrus unde 

whom he ſerv'd only as a volunteer, and became hi 

great favourite, Cyrus being kil'd in the battel d 
Cunaxa; Artaxerxes ſent Phalinus to deſire tht 

Grecian army to lay down their Arms, upon whict 
Xenophon made anſwer, that ſince they had nothing 

left but their Arms and Valour, twould be a piece 

of indiſcretion to ſurrender *em, and ſo become not 

Maſters of themſelves; whereas, if they kept 'en 

perhaps they might make emſelves Maſters of what 

the Perſians had. To this, Phalinus reply'd, Tou 

Man, you look and ſpeak like a Philoſopher. Howe 

ver when Clearchus, Proxezus, Menon, and many 

other Grecian Commanders were perfidiouſly circun- 

vented by Tiſſaphernes, and beheaded by Artaxerxes, 

the Per ſians ſummon d the Greeks to ſurrender, pre 

tending that Clearchus had been Executed for Ire 

ſon, diſcover d by Menon and Proxenus. Upon whici 
Tenophon deſir'd that Menon and Praxenus, who wett 

fitteſt to direct em, ſhould be ſent back. And 

- ſtop'd the Perſians Mouths. 


— — — — 


—— 


(c) Xenoph. Expedit. Cr. Lꝛert. 
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nuss Officers, that, ſince the King had Treated his 
brother's Corps ſo ignominiouſly, and was fo perfi- 
dious to the Captains that went to him unarm d, 
they were to — 4 no Mercy from him: And when 
Apollonides inſiſ | 

em, he told him, he deſerv'd to be caſhier d, as 
the diſhonour of his Country, and got him broke. 
Laertius ſays, he ſcoffingly told Apollonides, his Ears 
were boar” * it was Agaſias Stymphalius, not Ae- 
nophon, that ſpoke thoſe words. Vid. Caſaubon. com- 
ment, in Laert, By his advice the Commanders filPd 
the Poſts of thoſe whom Artaxeræes had beheaded 
with new officers. He himſelf happening to be elected 
in the room, of Proxenus, Put on his Richeſt habit 
and the moſt poliſh'd Arms (in which he took great 
b) delight) affirming, that if he dy'd in the Field 
they were the moſt proper and diſtingutſhingSepulchral 
ornaments of a valiant Man, and if he obtain'dthe Vict- 
ory he was worthy of them. Being thus adorn'd, with 
a ſhield of Argos, a breaſtplate of Attica, and a Helmet 
of Bæotia, and mounted on an Epidaurian horſe, he 
harangu'd the Army; and advisd 'em to burn 
their Tents and baggage in order to 2 for 
their return. Which was accordingly done. After 
that, the Army march d, being Commanded by Che- 
riſophus a Lacedemonian in the Van, and Xenophon in 
the Reer. Having croſs'd the River Zathe, Mithri- 
dates coming up with the Reer, fir d warmly pon 
em: Upon which Xeophon mounted Men upon & 
carriage horſes, and provided them with ſlings, and fo 
oblig d Mithridates to retire, In their March from 
Meſpila, Tiſſaphernes overtook em with a great 
Army, but was twice worſted. Upon which he re- 
tir d. and poſſeſs'd himſelf of a Mountain, under 
which the Grecian were oblig d to paſs, But Neno- 
bon at the head of a party got to the top of the Moun- 
tin before him; upon which he fled and ſet fire to the 
Villages. In this attempt; one of Xenophon's Soldiers 
murmur d that he ſhould March on Foot under the 
weight of his ſhield, while Aenophon rode on horſe 
back: Upon which Xenoptor allighted, and mareh d in 


ed on the dangers that ſurrounded 
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In the mean time, (4) he remonſtrated to Proxe- His bring- 
ing off the» 
recian 


Army. 


— 


(a) Xen, lib, Zo (b) L141. Var. Hiſt. 30 24 
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the Soldier's rank carrying his ſhield notwithſtand. 
ing be was encumbred with a horfeman's Equipage. 
By this means the Soldiers were fo animated that 
they forc d Soteridas ( fo the Soldier was call'd) 10 
take his ſhield and return to his rank, Having 
March'd in ſeven . thra' the Country of tit 
rough and warlike Carduchi; (c) who gall'd em 
with continual oppoſition; they arriv'd in Armenia 
where they put to Flight ſome Troops of Horſe, 
from thence they March'd to the River of Telebos 
where the extream cold and Snows kill'd _ of 
their Men; and from thence to the Country of the 
Tacchi, who had lock d up all forts of proviſion in 
ſtrong holds, and fo reduc'd em to extream want, 
till at laſt they ſtorm'd one hold, and took out of it 
as much Cattle as maintain'd 'em till they arriv'd at 
the River Harpaſus; after which they march'd to the 
Scythidi, where they met with the Lord of Gymnia, 
that conducted em to the Mountain Theches, which 

reſented em with the joyful proſpect of the Sex 

ing arriv'd at Trapeſoud, a Greek Colony, on the 
Euxine Sea, they ſent (4) Cheriſophus to ſollicit his 
friend Anaxibius the Laredæmonian Admiral, ig 
Tranſport ſhips. But he not returning , and thar 
Proviſion failing; Xenophon perſuaded the adjacent 
Cities to clear them a Paſſage by Land. Accordingly 
they march'd to Ceraſus a Greek City, where they 
Muſter'd their Men and ſhar'd the Money they had 
made by the Captives, reſerving a tenth for an offering 
to Apollo and Diana, But Xenophon reſerv'd his to be 
dispos d of at Delphi ani Epheſus. At laſt they arrivd 
at Cotyora a Greek og my to the Sinopian, 
Which they enter'd by force. Here Xenophon intend: 
ed to Plant a Colony; but his intention being diſ- 
cover d by a Soothſayer, the Sinopians and Heraclt- 
ans, to divert em from that deſign, offer d the Gre i 
evans a ſufficient Fleet to Tranſport em home ( for 
the Rivers were ſo great that twas impoſſible to get 
home by Land.) And Xenophon, preferring the Pub 
lick good to all other. deſigns, perſuaded em to ac 
cept the offer, So that Coryora was the laſt bour 


(e) Xen. lib. 4+ (d) Xe. J. 3. 
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Cary 
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aary of this tedious march, in which they { Eight 

un encamp'd 122 2 and ney 1. # 
raſangs, and 10820 furlongs, In this ay £ they 
made a general inquiſition of all offences ſince the 
death of Cyrus; and IX roy being arraign'd 
for beating the Soldiers, clear d himſelf, by ſhew- 
ing that he never beat 'em without a juſt cauſe. 


Having ſet Sail for Harmond (a) they niet Che- 


mis'd em ſoy vpon their Arrival in Greece, 

Army being | 

it, and Cheri/ophus was choſen, but ſoon after depos d 
for refuſing to extort a ſum of Mony from Heraclea. 
Upon which Nenophon was again importun d to ace 
cept the Poſt of a General; but being either diſſuad- 
e by an inauſpicious Sacrifice, or unwilling to dif- 
pleaſe the Lacedemonians who were in the Intereſts 
of Cheri ſophus, he ſtill declin d it. Whereupon the 
Army being divided, choſe ten Captains out of them- 
ſelves. But 2000 Foot and 40 Horſe adher d to e- 


ri/ophus with ſome Galleys from Auaxibius, who pe 


Country : But having receivd intelligence that the 
Mutineers Landing at Calphas and waſting the Coun- 
Kit defeated by the Thraciars, and beſieg d upon 


Mill where they bad encamp'd ; he march'd direct- 
Fro them: Upon the news of which, the Thracjans 
U 


Calphas, but being overtook by Xenophon, receiv d 
him with much joy, and reunited the Army, decla- 
ring it Death for any Man to propoſe a diviſion. 
Neon who was choſen their common General, went, 
to pillage the Country at the head of a Party of 
2000 Men; but was attack'd by Pharnabazus and 
loſt 500 Men; upon which Xe reſcued the reſt, 
and animated the ary to march thro' a 1 
heir paſ 


(OY, , DE 


. and to defeat Pharnabazus, who diſputed 

BY ge. Here, Cleanger governor of Byzantium came 
or er to viſit em, and expreſs'd a great deal of kind- 
ge ness to Aenophon. In the mean time tha Army march d 
bc, from whence (ö) 


Anaxibius tranſport- 


jp" ICY 


irous of a General, Xenophon declin'd 


nophon, and Landed in the confines of Thrace and 
Heraclea; where he March'd peaceably thro' the 


and the Grecians Marchd towards the port of 


x09 
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ed 'em toByzantium, When the Army march'd out of 
Byzantium, they mutiny'd tor want of the pay that 
Anazhin had promiſed upon their Arrival in Greece, 
and returning enter'd the oY by force: But were ap- 
Sd by Xenophon ; who led em quietly out of the 

ity, and then took leave of em, and return d with 
Cleander to Byzantium; in order to go home. But 
| ſoon after, upon Anaxibins's deſire, he feturn'd to 
the Army, to lead em to Perinthus, in order to be 
Tranſported into Ala. Accordingly he brought em 
to Perinthus; where, finding that the Governor A. 
riſtarchus oppos d their Tranſportation, they went 
to aſſiſt Seuthe K. of Thrace againſt Medocus; that 
King having invited em with large offers of Mony 
to every Souldier, and of his daughter to Xenophon, 
HFleracl des, being reprov'd by Xenophon for not ta- 

king care to ſee the Army pay'd, reſented it ſo much, 
that he endeavour'd to work him out of favour with 
Seuthes, by inciting the other commanders to tell the 
King they could lead the Army as well as Xenophon ; 

ut on the contrary, they all proteſted to Sexthes 
they would not ſerve without him. However they 
were all very ſerviceable to Seuthes in reducing ſeve- 
ral places. After which a Meſſenger from Thymbro 
the Lacedemonian General came · to deſire their 100 
ſtance in the War againſt Tiſſaphernes, -promiſing] 
them good pay. Upon which Sexrhes ſuffer'd em to, 
£0, and xenophon with much importunity obtaind 
their arrears, Then they Suil'd to Lampſacum, where 
Xenophon was ſo ſtraiten'd for want of Mony that he 
pawn'd his Horſe which he much lov'd. But marching 
next day to Ophrynium, Brito and Euclides came thi- 
ther to pay the Army, and reſtored Xenophon his 
Horſe without any redemption. Aſter ſome time they 
arrivd at Pergamus in Lydia, where Hellas, the Mo- 
ther of Gorgion, entertain d xenophon. By her in- 
formation, he ſurpris d Aſidates a Rich Perſian, 
with his Wife and Children, and took all his Goods, 
out of which the Lacedæmonian Captains and Sol- 
diers by agreement allow d him an extraordinary ſhare. 
of Horſes, Oxen, and other things. Here they 14 
till Thymbro. came. up, and joyn'd *ern to the re o 
the Grecian forces, | 
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The Life of KXENOPHON: | rtit 
(a) After that he March'd into Aſia, and for a His fol- 4 
ſum of Mony liſted his Souldiers under Ageſ#lans, lowing 9 


who warr'd with the Perſian in the firſt year of the Agefilaus 


Olymp. and became his familiar acqugigtance. 4d bis 
15 3 Soon time the Athenians were diſo- Exile. 
blig d by his ſiding with the Lacedæmoni an their 
Enemy, and appearing againſt the Perſian their 
Allie, that they baniſhd him. But the writer of 
Cyrus's expedition ſays this decree of baniſhment was 
made before his firit return out of Aſia, is aſ- 
ſerted (ſays Laertius) by Iſther (who ſeems to 
be that Iſther that was the diſciple of Cal;mdcbus, 
and writ the 74 Gru. vid. Menag. in Laert.) that 
Xenophon was baniſh'd by the Pſephiſma or decree 
of Eubulus; who afterwards voted for his return. 

The next year after his ſecond voyage to Aſia, he re- 
turn d to Beotia with Age ſilaus, who was then call'd 
back to defend his Country from the incurſions of 
the Thebans and their allies. And as he paſs d thro' 
Epheſus, he lodg d one half of the Gold that fell to 
his ſhare out of the dividend made at Ceraſum, in 
the hands of MAegabyxut, Diana's Prieſt; (So the 
Prieſts of Diana and probably other Prieſts, were 22 
calf'd. Vid. Caſaub; in Laert.) agreeing that it ſhould 
bg. reſtor d to him if he eſcap'd the danger of the 
War, or conſecrated for a Statne to the Goddeſs, 
if he dyd. For it was cuſtomary in thoſe days, to 
ſecure Treaſure in ſacred hands, when they were 
urder the * of War or other commoti- 
ons. The other moiety of his ſhare he ſent as an of- 
fering to Delphi; with the inſcription of his own 
(4) and Proxenus his predecefſor's name. 

Upon his return, (H) the Lacedemonians maintain'd His abode 
him at the publick charge, and gave him a fair Houſe 47 Scil- 
and Lands at Scilluns in the Territories of Elea, not luns and 
far from the Town, whither he retir d, accompany'd Corinth. 
by his Wife Phileſia, and Diodorus and Gryllus bis 
two Sons, who were likewiſe call d S:652ovgu, Me- 
ory coming afterwards to ſee the Games celebra- 
ted at Olympia in the neighbourhood of Scillunt, re- 
ſtor d to xenophon the Mony he had left in his cuſto- 
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(2) Laert. (a) Xen. I. 5. (b) Suid. Laert. 
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dy. With which, (c) purſuant to the Oracle's ad. 
vice, he purchasd a piece of Land well furniſh'd with 
Woods and. Hills, and all kinds of beaſts for game; 
and water'd by a River call'd Selinus, bearing the 
fame in with that which ran by Dianas Temple 
at Epheſus; This Ground he conſecrated to Dian, 
and built a Temple upon it : After which he invited 
all the Citizens and Neighbours to a Feaſt; and enter. 
tain'd 'em with bread and Wine taken out. of the 
Goddeſ's allowance; and with the fleſh of beaſts kill 
on the hallow'd ground. In this retir'd place, he 
_ employ'd his time in Hunting and writing Hiſtori 
— converſing with his friends that came to i | 
im. Thither Pelopidas a Spartan ſent him ſeveral K 
Dard ani an ſaves, for a preſent. (4) But in the Wa Wl « 
between the Eleans and Lacedemonians, the Elm I. 
ſurpris'd Scilluns, and ſiez d on Xenophon's Houſe and Bi 
Lands. On which occaſion his Sons got off with 1 E 
{mall retinue to Lepreum: And himſelf retir d fiſt a. 
to Elis, but afterwards to Lepreum, and from thence . F 
travel d with his Sons to Corinth, where he ſettled. . b. 
At the ſame time, the Athenians having refolv'd u v 
aſſiſt the Lacæde monians, who were then almot N P: 
over run by a confederacy of the Argives, Arcad. Wh '® 
ans and Thebans; Xenophon ſent his Sons to fight fur 0 
the Lacade moni ans; for they had been both bred up Wi | 
at Sparta. In the battel at Mantinea, in which the I an 
Lacedemonians were defeated by the Beotians in the WW P!! 
2d year of the 104 Olymp. Diadorus indeed elcapd i /' 
without anyremarkable atchievement; but Gryllus wit) ¶¶ Ve- 
a company of reſolute Spartans, broke in upon tix H 
Theban horſe, flew Epaminoudas (e) with his o Pr 
handgy, and dy d valiantly in the throng of his Ent 
mies. 23 When Xenophon receiwd the news of b 
Son's death, he was Sacrificing at Corinth with 
Crown or Garland upon his head: At which time 
he only laid aſide his garland ; and after enquiry beuy 
inform d that he dy'd bravely, put it on again, am 
went on with the Sacrifice; without ſhedding a Tei 
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(c) Xen. de exped; Cyr. 54 Laer. Strab. 8. (d) Laert. (e) Tua 
Laert. ; 
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only 
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only uttering, theſe words igen b ur 2 
evra, I knew I ha ! begot a Hortal; and call'd the 
* Gods to witneis (a) that his Son's vertue gave him 
more content, than his death ſorrow. The Epitapts 
written upon G'-y{lus, (Y) which were innumerable, 
are ſufficient Eviclence of the figure that xcnaphon then 
made in the world. Athenæus tells us, (c) that Xe- 
nophon viſited Dionyſius Tyrant of Sicily ( at what 
time *tis uncertain) and being preſsd by his cup- bearer 
to drink, ask'd the Tyrant why his cook did not 
likewiſe preſs kim to Eat beyond his Appetite ? 

(d) Xenophon had long thick Hair, with an inge- Zis Per- 
nious modeſt, countenance, - His Perſon was hand-ſ” ant 
ſome and lovely beyond expreſſion. He was very Re- Fer lues. 
ligious, a conſtant offerer of Sacrifices: One who | 

was able to judge of Religion; a great lover of 


| . Hunting, and Military diſcipline, 
and an exact imitatour of Socrates in every thing. 
he was ſo candid, that when it was in his power to 
; WH Have ſtifled and adopted the wor ks of Thucydides, he 
WL was the firſt who honour'd the Author's memory. by 
& WY publiſhing them in his name. He was fo very tempe- 
„ tate, that he us'd to ſay, (e) Herbs and Water were 
» reeable food to harigry and thirity perſons, His 
ot bilo fophy and moral vertue ſhin'd thro his words 
he and Actions; and his conduct ſpoke him an accom- 
the WY plilh'd General. Alexander, ſays Eunapius, (F) had 
N been great; if Xenophon had not ſaid, even the 
ner f12ftory actions of valiant Perſons ought to be re 
te corded. Ge was the firſt who publiſh'd Socrates's 


private diſputes; with much greater fidelity than 


Ol 

Cnc Pato; whom he (/) charges with falſhood upon that 

* his core, () and was particularly diffatisfied with for 

th eparting from the Socratick doctrine, and joyning 

ime in With the Pythagoricꝶ Sect in Italy. | ETD 
ci I (e) He died at Corinth in a good old Age, in Heath. 
, and he firſt year of the 105 Olymp. in the Archon: 

Teal, ip of Callimedes (fo calPa by Dionyſius Halicar- 
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(a) Val. Max. 5. 10. (b) Laertius citing Ariſtotle. (c) Deipnoſ. J. 58 
w Laert. (e) Athen, Deipn. 4. (f) Proæm. (g) Laeri. (h) Alben. Deip- 
0% 11. (1) Voſs, Hiſt. grace i. 5+ (k) Laert. 
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naſſaus, S s and Meurſius, tl o Laertius calls 
him Callide mus.) Laertius has two Epigrams upon 
him; one upon his aſcent with Cyrus, viz. 


By Cyrus call d to aſſiſt his bold aſcent, 

The valiant Xenophon ot only vent ; 

But back returning he fo bravely fought, 

As one that for immortal honor ſought. _ 
Then writing his bold Acts he pl,unly fhew'd; 
Flow much to Socrates his Valour ow d. 


The other upon his death, was as follows. 


Tho thee great Xenophon, ... Native ſcil 
For Cyrus ſake condemn'd to long exile 

More kindly far by Corinth entertain d, 

A happy Life thou leadſt, where anildneſs reign, 


His Writ (O He imitated Herodotus in his Words and Lan- 


ing. 


guage. His Stile was ſo ſoft and ſweet, (n) that be 


was call d the Attick muſe. But after all, Helladiu 


in Photius charges him with writing 7 va inſtead 
of vont, and adds (n) that twas no wonder, that; 
Perſon converſing long with Foreigners, and that ina 
Military; capacity, ſhould corrupt ſome of his own 
Country words, His writings, which Scipio Africa 
nus (o) and Cicero 2 valued ſo much; amount to 
above forty Treatiſes (reg 7&4 T:704gdxovre (9). Thok 
which are extant, are his Ke i, containing: 
deſcription of what that Prince ought to have been, 
rather than what he was; his Aſcent of Cyrus in ſeven 
books, each of which has a preface, tho' the whole 
has none; his H;ſtory of Greece, commencing where 
Thucyaiaes left off, which ſome do falſly charge 
with Chronological errors; lis Treatiſe call'd Age 
lars; his Republick of Lacedemon which he writ to 
gratify the Lacedæmonians for their kindneſs to hin 
in his exile (Y); His Republick of Athens; bis 4p 
logy for Socrates; his Oeconomicks which Cicero trat 
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(1) Dionyſ. Halicarn. (m) Cic. Brut. C de orat. (n) Men: i 
Laert. (o) Cicer. FTuſc. quaſt. 3. (p) Cicer. de Senec. (q) Vide Mens 
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ſlated ; his Sympoſium; Fiero, or of a Kingdom; 
The accounts of Revenues; his Treatiſes, of Horſes, 
of Horſemanſhip, and of Hunting; and his Epiſtles. 
A Treatiſe of MHquivoca is extant under his name, 
but Amins is the true Author. Demetrius denies 
the Republick of Lacedæmon and Athens to be his. 
Maſius, and the Bilkop of Armagh (5) deny him to 
be the Author of the aſcent of Crus, tho the teſti- 
monies of Plutarch, Cicero, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, 
Hermogenes, Laertins, ch henæus, &c: and even the 
purity of the ſtyle, argue on the other fide, 

Laertius reckons fix æenophons beſides this, namely, 
one an Athenian brother to Nicoſtratus ( not Pytho- 
ſtratus) who writ the Poem entitled Theſeis, as 
alſo the Life of Epaminondas and Pelopidas; another 
a Coan Phyſician () to Claudius Ceſar; a third who 
compil'd the Hiſtory of Hannibal; the fourth a col- 
lector of fabulous prodigies; the fifth a Parian a' 
Statuary; the ſixth, an old Comick Poet. But 
to theſe Menagius (i) adds a great many more, 
namely, Xenophon an Ant ochia who writ the Ba- 
bylonica;, another of Hphe ſuus, Author of the Ephe- 
aca; and a third of Cyprus, the Author of the Cy- 
riaca; all romances; belides X2:0p/227 a Captain . 
the Son of Euripides; Xenophon of Corinth; another o 
Lam pſacum, a Geographer quoted by Pliny, who pro- 
bably was the Author of the Periplis quoted by Pliny 
and Valerius Maximus, that being the Title of a 
Geographical Treatiſe; Xenophon, a Cor nthian, that 
Dionyſius 'Halicarnaſſerns, Euſebius, and Pin darus, 
mention as being Victor at the Olympick games; 
enophon Son to Orzillaus; and euohbon a Child at 
oli belov'd by a dog. Eeſides, Arrianus Nicome- 
lienſir, was ſtyl'd xenopher junior, in regard of the 
ſweetneſs of his ſpecch. | 
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The Life of ASCHINE. 

( 

Eis birth 'Schines (a) an Athenian, is by ſome ſaid to be v 
and Life. the Son of Charinus, a maker of Sauſages, t 
(4axzvrome,render'd by Adobrandinus, fartoris) and C 

by others to be the Son of Lyſanias, of the Sphertian a 

Tribe, call'd 'ax-y-vris. He was very induſtrious i 

from his infancy, eſpecially in purſuing Socratick Phi- ir 
loſophy; for which reaſon, Socrates ſaid, the Sau- 00 

ſage maker's Son is the oulj perſon that reſpects me. And 5 

when he told his Maſter he was ſo poor that he had B 

nothing to give him but himſelf , Socrates made an. tl 

{wer he had made him a rich preſent. Idemenens ſays, as 

*twas he that advis d Socrates to make his eſcape out b 

of Priſon, and not Crito; whoſe name Plato makes W 


uſe of, becanſe eAſchines befriended Ar ſtippus more 
than him. As ſtippus accus'd him of Plagiariſm, in C 
ſelling ſome of Socrates's dialogues upon Socratess A 
defire, to relieve his extream poverty : Another time 70 
(b) A-iſtippus having fallen out with him, ask'd hin de 
Why he did not correct him for forgetting his former 80 
Friendſhip; to which Aſchines made anſwer, That Re 
his ſuperior genius had diicover'd the Error firit. His ge 
poverty occaſiond his travelling into S:cily in hopes P| 
of aſſiſtance from Dionyſius the Tyrant: where, ac. J 
cording to Laertius, he was deſpis d by Plato; but i ” 
being recommended to the Tyrant by pat ra di 
preſented him with fome of his dialogues, and having WW de 
taſted of his liberal bounty liv d with him till he was WW £9 
depos'd. But (c) Plutarch, a very creditable Author, WW ©0 
tells us, that Plato recommended him to. the T yrant 
as the perſon of the greateſt integrity, of all the 
cratick diſciples; and one capable to reform his au. im 
ditors. (4) Upon Dior's acceſſion to the Crown of 10 
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* (a) Laert» (b) Plut, de ira cobib. (e) De adulat. & amici diſain. 
(d) Laer t. 0 hy 
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Sicily, he return d to Athene, where Plato and Ari- 
ſtippus were in ſo great eſteem, that he durſt not 
make a Publick profeſſion of Philoſophy ; but taught 
it privately for Mony ; and at laſt made mercenary 
Orations for the forum ; which, according to Timon, 
were very perſuaſive. For 'tis agreed on 1 all hands 
that he was an exact and Exquiſite Orator; and ſuc- 
ceſsfully imitated Gorgias the Leontine. Lyſias writ 
an oration againſt him entitled the Sycophant, charg- 
ing him with the defending of unjuſt cauſes, borrow- 
ing without an intention to repay, ſelling unguents 
contrary to the precepts of Socrates and the Laws of 
Solon, and injuring Hermæuss Wife and Children. 
But all theſe allegations are very improbable, Tis fail 
that in the extremity of his poverty, Socrates bid him 
ask intereſt of himſelf for the Victuals he ow'd his 
belly. His only familiar friend, that we knofy of, 
was Ar:ſtotle, furnam'd Myths. 

He writ ſeven Dialogues deſcribing the Life and Hie ri:- 
Converſation of Socrates, viz, Miltiades, Callias ,tings. | 
Axioc hus, Alpaſia, - Aleibiades, Telauges, and Rhi- __ 
non. There are other ſeven call'd axe:aaot, extant un- | TH 
der his name, which being writ in a looſe extrava- 
gant ſtyle, without the leſt tincture of the Socrarick 
Reſervedneſs, are by Perſius thought to be the for- 
gery of Paſipho of Eretrium, Their Titles were, 

Phedon, Polyænus, Dracon, Erixias, of Vertue, Era- 

Iſtratus, the Scythians, Menedemus charg'd him 

with publiſhing in his own name ſeveral of Socrares's 

dialogues, that Xantippe gave him. Among his Ora- 

tions, that in defence of the Father of Pheax, (a) is 
commended ; to which (5) Philoſtratus adds another = 
concerning T hargelia. He writ likewiſe Epiftles, of | 5 
which Laertius mentions one to Dionyſius the Ty- 

rant; and the Socratick Epiſtles (c) give us another, 

importing that Ariſtippus recommended him to Dio- 

nyſizs the Tyrant, who was particularly pleas d with 

is dialogue calbd Alcibiades; and that he had advis'd 

Plato and A-riſt pies to conſult their common Re- 

patation in ſinking their Emulatioꝶ and Jealouſy, 
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(a) Laert. (b) Epiſt. ad Ful. Auguſi. (c) Epiſt. 23. 
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Others of Laertins gives in a Liſt of ſeven more of the ſame 


that name name, 9/2. one who writ the art of Rhetorick : ano. 


Crito. 


ther, an Orator that oppos d Demoſi henes; the third 
an Arcadian and a dilciple to Socrates; the fourth, 
the fifth, of Naples, an Academick Philoſopher, the 
Scholar aud darling of Melanthus the Rhodli an; 
the ſixth, a 7ileſier, a writer of Politicks, whom 
Cicero in Bruto ſays he knew; the Seventh, a Satuary, 


of Myrilenc, who was cail'd the Scourge of Orators, 


whom Meragins calls, ignotiſſimus mihi. But be- 


ſides theſe, there was one ÆAſchines an Hiſtorian 
commended by Euſebius and Hieronymus; another 
an Athenian, a Phyſician mention'd by Pliay, a third, 
of Coos, a Phyſician that recover d Eunapius in the laſt 
extremity; a fourth an Elean, whoſe viRories are 
recorded by Pauſanias; a fifth, a noble Eretrian men. 
tion d by Herodotus; and a ſixth, call d eAſchines 
Sellus, mentiond by Heſychius. 
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The Lives of Crito, Simon, Glauco, Sim- 
mias, and Cebes. 


Heſe are properly ſtyld Socraticks ; becauſe they 


did not alloy their Maſter's doctrines with the 


advances: of particular ſects Upon which account, | 
choſe, purſuant to Stanley met od, to rank 'em here, 

Crito an Athenian, did, with a ſingular affection, 
ſupply the wants of his maſter Socrates. His humor 
was ſo eaſy, that many Perſons took occaſion to abuſe 
the ſweetnels of his temper by extorting Money from 
him where it was not due: (42) Upon which, purſuant 
to Socratess advice, he maintain d one Archidemm, 
an excellent Lawyer, but very poor, to deal with 


| thoſe that moleſted him without cauſe, His four dons 


are mention'd in the Life of Socrates. He writ 17 
dialogues in one Volume, under the following Titles: 
ce Thar Learning do's not make good men, Of having 
ce moſt. Of what is Expedient, Of Honeſty and Ver 
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tue. Of Wicked neſs. Of a neat deſcription ( i da- 
« ine) Of the Law. Of Arts. Concerning Copu- 
« lation. Of Wiſdom. Of Protagoras, or = Poli- 
& zic:an, Of Letters. Of Poetry, Of what is honeſt. 
« Of Learning. Of Diſcipline, Of knowledge or 
« what it is to know. Suidas mentions 2 or 3 other 
«(C7ito's. | 


(a) Simon an Athenian, a Leather-cutter ( uur: Simon. 


74 render'dby Me nagius, Cerdo,)committed to writ- 
ing what he could remember of Socrates s diſcourſes in 
his ſhop. He writ 33 Dialogues, call'd Scytici, in one 
Volume; the Titles of which are recounted by La- 
ertius. He is ſaid to be the firſt that argued in the 
Socratick way. When Pericles deſir d him to come 
and live with him, promiſing that he ſhould want 
for nothing; he/anſwer'd, He would not ſell his liber- 
ty of ſpeech. Among the Socratic l Epiſtles, there's 
one extant under his name, in which he checks A-r:i- 
ſtippus for deriding the Secratick Learning; and owns 
himſelf a Leather- cutter, to the confuſion of thoſe 
who in following Soc:rates live luxuriouſſy. 


Glauco an Athenian and Brother to Plato, writ Glauco 


nine dialogues in one Volume: Beſides which, there 
are 32 more falſely aſcrib'd to him, The Later Au- 
thors take no notice off him (). 


Simmias a Theban vyrit 23 Dialogues in one book, Simmias. 
Cebes. 


Cebes, a Theban, and diſciple to Socrates writ 
three dialogues, entitle d, the Table, Hebdome, and 
Phrynichus. | 
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SECT. IV. 


Containing the Cyrenaick, Mega- I 
rick, Elean, and Eretrian Sects. < 
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The Life of ARISTIPPUS, founder I 
3 of the Cyrenaick Sect. the 


Eis Coun- (a) Ai ippus the Son of Aretades a Cyrenean, being tu 
r 


try and awn to Athens by the far ſpread fame ot mi 
Humour. Socrates; particularly by the account he had of him to 
from Iſchomac hus (h) whom he met occaſionally at the ll 1 
Olympick games; was the founder of the Cyrenaick * 
fect, For, after Soc rates, the Tonick Philoſophy was © 


ſplit into ſeveral Sets, of which this is one. (c He 
was chiefly delighted with the more voluptuous dil- Ha 
putes of Socrates; and led a courſe of life quite dif- a] 
terent from the Socratich precepts and practices, being 
addicted to Luxury, Prodigality, Wine, and Wo- be 
men. Notwithſtanding he had a plentiful Eſtate, he, WF 
was the firit of all the Secraticks that took Money for ie 
teaching Rhetorick ; part of which he ſent to Socra- Wu 
tes; but receiv'd this anſwer, That his Damon would I th 
not permit him to take it. This voluptuous tem- Woh 
per of his is exposd by Xexophor, in bis Treatiſe tr. 
againſt Pleaſure, Theodorus in his Treatiſe of Sects, Nee 
and Plato in his book of the Soul. However he was Wan 
not aſham'd of it, for when Socrates ask d him, Hom Ou 
he came to have ſo much Money? he reply d, How came Wot 
_ you to have ſo little? He was a man of a ſoft pliant 
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temper, and particularly well acquainted with the 
art of complacency ; of which there are ſeveral in- 
ſtances in his conduct at Dionyſius's court. 


121 


Having left Socrates, who indeavour d in vain to His les 
reclaim him both by (pecches and writings, (a) he ving So- 


went to eAfigina, Where he liv'd a more diſſolute orgs 
an is 


converſati- 


life than before, continuing there tili the death of 
Socrates: Here, he became acquainted with Lais the 
famous Corinthian Courteſan, by birth a Sicilian, 
(b) who came thither every year to the feaſt of was 
tune; and followd her to Corinth. (c) In 
his Voyage to Corinth, a ſudden Tempeſt put him 
into ſome diſorder : Upon which one of the paſſen- 
gers upbraided the Philoſopher with fear, while illi- 
terate Perſons were fearleſs; but receiv'd this anſwer, 
That illiterate perſons had not ſuch a Soul to loſe, as 
the Philoſophers, Being reprov'd for keeping 17 15 
with Lais, he made anſwer, that *twas true (4) he 
enjoy d Lais, but Lais did not enjoy him; adding, That 
twas not pleaſure, but ſlavery to pleaſure that was cri- 
minal, When his Servant check'd him for giving Money 
to Lais, who entertain d Diogenes gratis; I giveher 
Money, ſaid he, that I may enjoy her, not that others may 
not, 6 When Diogenes reproach'd him for keeping 
company with the ſame Woman that entertain d him; 
he replied, that Tis not more abſurd to converſe with 
a Woman whom others have enjoy d, than to live in 
a Houſe, or Sail in a Ship that has been us d before. 
After his return to his native Country, in Africa, 
he inſtituted a Sect calld from the place Cyrenaick, 
(f) Some ſay, the followers of this Sect deſpis d Lo- 
zick, but others affirm that they thought it very uſe- 
ful. They held, that judgments are form'd upon 


07 with 


Lais. 


the inward touch, and motion; that the ſenſes are ; 


citentimes fallacious; that Sounds, Colours, and ex- 
trinſecal -objeRts are not at all comprehenſible or per- 
ceirable; they only affe& us in a certain manner, 
and that affect ion or paſſion is the _y object of 
eur perception; for whiteneſs, ſweetneſs, and the 
other reputed qualities of objects, are not in the ob- 
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jects themſelves, but in us; and according to the dif. 


ferent conſtitution of the Senſes, the ſame object 
gives different motions or qualities, as in the caſe of 
the yetlow jaundice, and purblihd perſons e So that 
there is no common ſtandard for whiteneſs, ſweet. 
neſs, or any other perception, ſince the affections of 
Men vary according to the conſtitution of their ienſe, 
and my Man jndges by his own affection. (g) 'Tis 
true we have impos d common names upon our judy. 
ments or affections; and rank'd 'em in ſuch and ſuc 
claſſes; but at the ſame time no Man can ſay that his 
Neighbour is affected after the ſame manner with 
himſelf, fince he is only capable to judge of the Mo. 
tion within himſelf. Purſuant to this notion; they 
rejected Phy/icks, as Treating of External obj 
which they took to be incomprehenſible. They al- 
ſerted two perturbations (/) of the mind, Pain and 
Pleaſure; the one a rough, the other a ſmooth Mo- 
tion. Between theſe two, they plac d a medium, whoſe 
End was neither good nor ill. Pain, ſay they, is 
equally avoided, and Pleaſure equally coveted by all 
Creatures; fo that pleaſure is the ultimate End, and 
one Pleaſure do's not differ from another in {weet- 
nels or any other gradual quality, tho there are 
degrees of Pain, By this End they underſtood a Cor- 
poreal pleaſure , different from that permanent ſe. 
dateneſs () occaſion by the privation of Pain and 
Ceſſation of trouble, which Epicurus maintain'd to be 
the /i9;mum bonum: For indolence, and privation of 
Pleaſure, being no Motions, are, according to, them, 
neither Pleaſure nor Pain, but a medium between 
em, as being qualities of thoſe that ſleep- Beſides, they 
diſtinguiſh d the ſamnum bonum from beatitude ot 


felicity; the former being a particular Pleaſure de 


ſir d for it ſelf; and the latter a compound of all pat- 
ticular Pleaſures, whether paſt, preſent or to come, 
and deſirable not for it ſelf, but for the ſake of all 
the divided pleaſures. Moreover they affirm; that 
Pleaſure ariſing from the vileſt Actions is in it ſel 
good and deſirable ; that ſome Men's minds ma 

ſo deprav'd as to covet no Pleaſure; that the Ples 


—— — 


— 
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(g) Sext. Empyre advery Mathem, Laert. Cicer. Acad. quaſt. 7 
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fares and Pains of the Mind have no dependance upon 
the body, for inſtance, the joy we have for the 
imple proſperity of. our Country, without regard to 
our ſelves; that the remembrance of paſt, and ex- 
pectation of future injoyments, is not Pleaſure, the 
Motion of the Soul being ſunk by time and expecta- 
tion: So that pleaſure conſiſts in one part of time, 


viz, the preſent, and that we are only to mind; ſince 


paſt things are gone out of our reach, and what is 
to come is uncertain, They held further, that Plea- 
ſure do's not conſiſt in ſimply ſeeing or hearing, for 
that a counterfeit Lamentation 1s agreeable, while a 
real one is diſpleaſing to our Ears. That the Pleaſures 
and pains of the Body exceed thoſe of the mind ; and 
for that reaſon offenders are puniſh'd with corporeal 
Pains, and many take more care of their bodies, than 
their Souls; that the cauſes of ſome Pleaſures are 
ſometimes troubleſome to us, and *tis not eaſy to 
get ſuch a concurrence of Pleaſures, as will make up 
a State of true felicity; that one pleaſure is ſuffici- 
entat a time, .and a wile Man do's not live always in 
Pleaſure, nor a Fool always in pain, but for the moſt 
part; that Wealth is an efficient cauſe of Pleaſure, 
but not to be deſir d fer it ſelf; and that *tis only the 
ſurpriſing and unexpected evils that occaſion, grief. 
With reference to Fertue, they held, that Vertue 


and Prudence are only deſirable for being a ſcource 


f Peaſure in which all good conſiſts; that juſtice or 
muſtice, honeſty or diſhoneſty, are not ſuch by na- 
ture, but by Law and cuſtom ;, that a good Man 
avoids ill things only for fear. of cenſure or puniſh- 
ment, and that ſuch a ore is wiſe (+); that a Wiſe 


man will never give way to envy 2 incontinency or 
r 


ſuperfſition, ſince thele proceed from vanity ; but 
grief and fear, he is ſubject to, as being natural to 


Mankind; that a friend is to be lov'd only for the uſe 


We make of him; that ſome vertues are common to 
Fools as well as wiſe Men; and that bodily Exerciſe 
conduces to the attaining of vertue. . 
Among the many Philoſophers that were drawn to 
Seily by the magnificence and liberality of Dionyſius 


His Tra- 
vels to 


— 


%) Caſaubon males &*n4 St 789 5030v to relate to the foregoing ſen- 


ence in Laertius's text; for ibe text is plainly cerrupted. 


the 
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the Tyrant, A-:ſtippus made one; (a) upon his arrival 


D onus ask'd him the reaſon of his coming; upon 
which he reply d, I -ame to g ve what I have, and receive 
what I habt not. Tho others report his anſwer to be 
thus, Noen I pauted wi ſdom I went to So crates, but now 
wanting Non I have recourſe to you. He quickly ingra- 
tiated himſelf with Dionyſius, bevond all the reſt of the 
Philoſophers, by bending hi humor to all occurrences; 
for he took all that came, and never troubled himſelf for 
what he wanted. (%) When Dionyſius after a great feaſt 
comimumded ali his gazits to dance in the Womens Pur- 
ple habits, and Flac retus'd, reciting theſe Lines, 


* 
I cannot in Effi minate array 
Dlerace my Manhood nor my Sex betray, 


A ftp: comply'd, and made this Repartee: 


At Bacchanalian Fe ſts, where mirth is free, 
A ſober mind could ne er corrupted be. 


Another time when Dionyſius deny'd him a requeſt; 
he fell at his feet and by that means obtain'd it; and 
being blam'd for ſo doing, / am not to be blam'd, 
ſaid he, hut Dionyſius whoſe Ears are in his feet. 
He gave a ſignal inſtance of his indifferency and 
command of himſelf, when D onyſius gave him his choice 
of three Ci tex ans; at what time he led 'em all three 
out, laving, Paris ſuſfar d for making a Preference: 
And then turn'd them off. He could with equal de. 
corum wear a rich Mile ſian Cloak, and an old rag- 
ged garment. (c) Being blam d for patiently ſuffering 
Dion ſius to ſpit upon him; the Fiſher-men, ſaid be, 
will endure to ve wet all over in hopes to catch a Gudgeon 
( x39 ] and ſhall not I endure to be (ſprinkled with 
a litrle ſpittle, in order to catch a Whale (xiv) 
which Hen 19:45 reads Batvyor, and takes to be tlie ſame 
fiſh that 4: enam calls BAE. Stanley favs *tis an 
#quivocal wor wh-n pronounc'd, give ſignifying a 
fith like a Gudgeon, and gie a Tyrant. When 
Di5;:vſis check d him for begging Money, for that he 
had to! him a wiſe Man wanted nothing; Let me 
have it, lays he, and then Pl ralk with yon; and ha- 
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ing receiv'd it, Now, ſays he, you ſee I dv not want. To 
Dionyſus asking why Philoſophers haunted the Gates 
(bvea;) of Rich men; and Rich men not thoſe of the 
Philoſophers; Becauſe, ſaid he, they know their own 
neceſſities, better than the others do, Another time 
being commanded by Dionyſius to diſcourſe upon, a 
point of Philoſophy ; 7g unreaſonable, ſaid he, that 
thou as a Learner ſhouldſt deſire me to ſpeak, and yet 
teach me when I ſhould ſpeak, At which time, when Dio- 
mis being offended commanded him to the lower 
end of the Table, I perceive, ſaid he, you deſign to 
make it a place of honor, And (a) next day being 
ask d by the Tyrant, how he lik'd it, he made an- 
ſwer, that all places were alike to him, for he now 
look d upon that to be the moſt honourable which 
formerly he deſpis d, and? contra. Being ask'd why Dio- 
1y/us fell out with him; for the ſame reaſon, ſaid he, 
that makes others fall ont with me, When Plato re- 
fus'd a great Sum of Money proffer'd him by the Ty- 
rant; Dionyſius, ſaid he, offers much to thoſe that 
take nothing, but little to us who aik it, (b) Another 
time, an Eclypſe of the Sun being foretold by Heli- 
con one of Plato's Friends, he ſaid, He could foretel a 
yet ſtranger thing, viz. that Plato and Diomyſius would 
quickly fall out; and fo it happen'd. When D. onyſius 
recited to him, theſe verſes out of Sophocles, 


Hie that with J. * ob for bare ſupport, 


Enſlaves himſel/, tho free he came to Court. 


He preſently reply'd, Ee is no ſlave if he befree to come. 

(a) His voluptaous Life and his intimacy with Dio- 7he Cen- 
Mus procur'd him the enmity of the reſt of the Phi- ſures be 
loſophers; particularly Aenophon, who writ the Trea- mer with. 
tile of Pleaſure againſt him; and Plato, who in his 
Phedo cenſures him for taking his pleaſure at AÆgina 
at the time of Socrates's death. When Plato cenſur d 
his ſumptuous Life in Sicily, he told him, A ſumptu- 
ous Lite was not inconſiſtent with goodneſs, ſince 
Dionyſus, whom he own'd to be a good man, liv'd 
more profuſely than he. Theodorus in his book of Sects 


8 


(a) Athen. Deipn. 12. (b) Put. vit. Dion. (a) Lauri. ad 
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and Alexis the Comick Poet reproach'd him upon 


the ſame ſcore, Pheds likewiſe derided him for making 
ule of unguents. Nor were Aiſchines and he always 
good friends; for, once, after a 3 out, Ariſtippu 
ask d him to be friends with him, and not to continue 
at variance till ſome ſcoundrel reconciled 'em over z 
cup, upon which Æſchines applauded the Motion, 
and own'd him to be better. natur'd than himſelf, iy 
yielding firſt tho' he was his Senior. Plutarch's ac. 
count of the ſame ſtory is inſerted in the foregoing 
Life of #/ch:7es. To the number oßthoſe who were 
diſoblig d by his voluptuous Life, we may add Ay. 
tiſthe nes, who writ him a reprehenfive Epiſtle extant 
among the Socratick Epiſiles;, (H) to which Arti 
pus return d an anſwer by way of banter; importing 
that twas true he was ſo misfortunate as to live un- 
der a Tyrant, who {uppiy'd him liberally with food 
unguents, garments, and virgins z and that he wiſh'd 
his madnels in coming to Sicily might be puniſſyd with 
the curſe of never being rid of ſuch Evils; that he 
Wiſhes Antiſthenes much good of his Figs, Cretan 
Meal, Lupines, the fountain of Enneacrenus, the 
old garment that ſerves him both Summer and 
Winter, and the fellowſhip of Sion the Leather- 
dreſſer and other mechanicks; ſuch things being pro- 
per for a free perſon living under the Athen an De, 
mocracy, but inconſiſtent with the rules of Tyranny, 
and the meaſures of Dioſiuss court. (c) Howe 
ver, tis plain that * 145 was ſo generous an Ene- 
my as to ſerve {ome o hes riends in Scih, 
and fave em from death. (4) D ogenes likewiſe fol. 
low'd the example of his maſter A tiſthenes in inveigh- 
ing againſt Ari ſtippus, and calling him a Court-Spaniel. 
One time, when Diogenes was wathing herbs, Ari- 
ſtippus came by; and was thus acoaſted by him (J): 


F Acriſtippus patiently could dine. 
On Herbs, be would the Courts of Kings decline: 


To which Ariſtippus gave the following anſwer. 


If be that cenſures me knew bow to uſe | 
The Courts of Kings, be would bis berbs refuſe : 


"(b) Epit. gs (c) Soerar, Epiſt. 11. (d) Laerr. (f) Horat, Fpiſt. 1 
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Now which of theſe ou think is beſt declare; 

or elſe, my junior you, with patience bear. 

Why e bumor's beſt; for thus 

He bob'd the Cynick, as the ſtory goes: 

1 for my ſelf, to pleafe the People you, 

Break Feſts ; my way's the better of the tro. 

I make my Court, am free from fear or force; 
To carry me the King provides a Horſe, : 
Whilſt you beg Scraps z and tho you boaſt you live, 
And nothing want, are leſs than thoſe that give. 


He excell'd the other Philoſophers in witty ſay. zzis Apoph- 


7 


ings: Of which theſe are preſerv d. (g) Being charg d rbegms. 


with Prodigality in giving 50 drachma's for a Par- 


trage; Why, laid he, wonleſt not thou have bought 
the fowl, could ſt thou have had it for a farthing, 


to which the other aſſenting; Vell then, added he, 
fifty drachma's are no more to me than thy farthing, 
upon the like occaſion he told Plato, that he lov d his 
belly, and Plato lov'd his money. He ſaid ; a freedom 
of converſation with Men was the greateſt benefit 
accrueing from Philoſophy ; if an expenſive way of 
living were ſinful, the Gods would not ſuffer it on 
Feſtival days; the excellency of a Philoſopher lies 
in living juſtly, tho there were no Laws to oblige 
bim to it; the learned and unlearned differ as a 
wild Horſe and one that is broken, and the diffe- 
rence would be made to appear by ſending them nak- 
ed to ſtrangers; tis better to be a beggar, than il- 
iterate, ſince the one wants only Riches, the other 
3 Entring one time into a Curtezan's lodg- 
ng, and perceiving one of the young men that were 


With him to be aſham'd ; Ne'er bluſh, ſaid he, the ſhame 


as's not he in going in; but in not being able to get out 
Again. To one that propos'd him a riddle to be unfold- 
ed; Fool, ſaid he, wherefore doſt thou deſire us to unfold 
that, which the words themſelves preſent us ſo myſteri- 
0: wrapt up. Being ask d why he fled the room, when 
another revil'd him; Tis in his power, ſays he, to rail; 
and in mine, not to hear. To one that was offended at 
the * for frequenting the gates of Rich men; 
Why, ſaid he, the Phyſicians frequent the Chambers of 


— 


(g) Leers. Is | 
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the ſick; yet that is no reaſon that a man ſhould rathy i 
| Chooſe to lie ſick, than be a Phyſician, To one wh; 
boatted of his great reading; As rho/e, ſaid he, w, Ml * 
eat moſt are not the moſt healthy, ſo tis not large jy 1 
reſeful collections that make Men learned. To his 
Lawyer that having Pleaded his cauſe, got the day, au f 
ask d him, ¶ hat good Socrates had done him] So much 
ſaid he, that your allegations on my behalf are all nad 1 
good. He advis d his ber Arete above all things to 

contemn ſaperfiuity, and compar'd an over groyn 
Eſtate to an over large ſhooe that cumbers the foo; Wil ,; 
Being ask d what his don would be the better for being: ; 
Scholar; For this at leaſt, ſaid he, that one Stone will ng 


ft upon another in the I heatre, Having ask d 500 drach- of 
ma's for taking care of a Man's Son, and receiv'd this a 
anſwer, that a ſlave might be bought for theſame Money, C 
buy it then, ſaid he, and ſo you'll have two. He ſaid, k 4 


took Money of his friends, not ſo much for his own ule, 
as to teach them the right uſe of it. Being upbraided 
for teeing a Lawyer to Plead for him; , fait he, 
when I have a mind for a great Supper, I always hire 
cook. To one who glory'd in his Swimming; Are not ju 
aſbam d, 1aid he, to boaſt of what the Dolphin is pro 
of. To one that boaſted of his bearing much drink; 4 
Mule, ſaid he, can do the ſame. Being blam'd for taking 
Money, contrary to the Socratick way; Socrates, {aid he, 
having the chiefeſt o, the Athenians for his Purveyors, 
tool of them as much wheat and wine as he had preſen g. 
occaſion for, and return d the reſt : But I have no pu- 


wveyor but Eutichides, whom I bought with my monty * 
Being entertain d by Simus, Dionyſius s Treaſurer, i Wc 


a magnificent houſe pav d with coitly Marble; he ſpit 
in the treaſurer's face; ſaying, He could not find a fitter 
place. Being ask d how Socrates dy d; 1 wiſh, ſaid ht, 
that I may but die as he did. Polyxenus the ſophiſt cour 
ing to his houſe, and ſeeing there a company of fine L. 
dies, and great preparations for a banquet, made a long 
haravgue againlt luxury: Ariſtipps having liſtend 
patiently for ſome time; D'ye hear, ſaid he, wil 0 

ay and dine with me to day? To which when the other 
agreed, hy then ſo angry, ſaid he, for I perceive tis 1 
the delicacy of the Meat, but the coſt you find fault with, 
Being a board of a Veſſel mann'd w ith Pyrates, he pulls 
ont his Money, and counted it before them, an * 
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et it drop into the water, pretending to be ſorry for 
the miſchance; and as ſome affirm, ſaid , 'T better that 
this ſhould be thrown away by Ariſtippus, than that Ari- 
Rippus ſhould periſh for the ſake of his money, He re- 
proy d men for viewing natrowly the Veſſels which they 
bought in the Market , bat never making any in- 
ſpection into their lives: WIIich others attribute to 
Diogenes. Being ficz'd by Artayiernes ii Aſia, and 
kd how. be found his confidence then: Foal, ſaid 
be, when had I more occaſion to be confident than now, 
that I am to diſcourſe A-taphernes, Thoſe that were 
inſtructed in Liberal ſciences ( #yxuzaa Tor tunuarg 
which Aldobrandinus renders artes ingenuas to diltin- 
puiſh em from Philoſophy. vid. Aidobr. in Laert.) 
and neglected the ſtudy of Philoſophy, he compar 


to Penelope s ſuitors, that were welcome to her maids, 


bot could not gain the miſtriis. He ſaid, boys ought 
© Wl chiefly to learn thoſe things that will be of uſe to 


them when they come to be men. Being upbraided 
for leaving Socrates to go to Dionyſus: I went to 
Sorates, ſaid he, for Education, 8 to Do- 
nyſus for Recreation, (ald ids) which Afeibomius ren- 
ders, ut illuderer ob pecuniam. Vid. Laert. Edit. noviſs. 
Amſtel.) To a Curtezane that told him, ſhe was 
with child by him; Thou canſt no more tell that, ſaid 
he, than if thou ſhouldſt ſay, ſuch a thorn pricks me; 
in walking thro a field of brambles. Being cenſur d 
for taking money of Dlonyſius, when Plato accepted 
only of a book; I want Money, ſaid he, and Plata 
wants books, (a) When one came to condole his loſs 
of a farm Why, ſaid he, I have three fields ſtill, and 


* on have but one: So 1 ſhould rather compaſſionate 
w our caſe than my own. (b) He ſaid z We ſhould not, 
* ſuit words to our anger, but appeaſe our anger with 
1 words. Seeing a very comely little Woman, 8 This, 
jon laid he, 3s a little Evil, but a great beauty, His ad- 


ice being ask d upon Marriage; If a man, (d) ſaid 
e, takes a Fly" e . ift, fhe wil be compuon ; if 
n ugly one, ſhe'll prove 4 fury. . To conclude, being 


15 0 ren a Journey, ſays Horace (e) 
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moo bad his ſlaves, as he o're Lybia paſt; | 
Leave all bis Wealth, becauſe it flops his baſt. Mr. Creed, 


His Writ: (a) He is ſaid, to have compil'd ſeveral Treatiſe; 
ings. viz, three books of the Libyan Hiſt dedicated to 
Diomſius; 23 dialogues upon ſeveral Subjects, fome 
in Dorick, ſome in the Arrick Dialect; fix books of 
Exercitations, (b) one of Pleaſure; (c) one of Phyjy 
logy; and four Epiſtles, extant in the Socratick col- 
lection publiſh'd by Leo Allatius. 
His death, Being call'd from Sicily to Cyrene to protect hi 
his Chil- daughter Arete fromthe oppreſſion of the Magiſtrates, 
drenandbu ( he took leave of Dionyſius after a long, ſtay at 
Diſciples. is Court; and falling ſick by the way was fored to 
put into Lipara an olian Iſland , where he died, 
(e He had two children; Arete a daughter, whom kk 
bred a Philoſopher; and a Son whom he diſinherited for 
his ſtupidity. Being cenſur'd by his Wife for not ow: 
ning the Son, that ſprang from himſelf : V/eleſs thing, 
ſaid he, tho' generated in our bodies, ſuch as ſpittle and 
lice, we throw as far from us as we can. Arete his daugh 
ter communicated his Philoſophy to Ariſtippz jun. rhe 
Son; who taught it to Theodorus the Atheiſt, the in 
ſtituter of the Theodore an Sect. Antipater of Cyret 
another. of his diſciples, taught it to Epitimides, he ti 
Parebates, and he again to Hegeſias and Arnicers; 
who, improving it by ſome additions, inſtituted the 
Sets call'd Hegeſiuc and Annicerich. 


ober ef (f) Beſides our C 
' the, yrenean Philoſopher ; there was 
we ang Ari ſtippus his grandchild , ſurnam'd — 


from being taught by his Mother Arete: Ariſtinn 
that writ the Hiſtory of Arcadia; and Ariſtippus a 
Member of the new Academy, 


The Lives of Hegeſras and Annicers. 
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HFeeſias. (s) Egeſias was {urnam'd Teil) i) ay aro; , Dea! 
8 Orator, from a book he writ Entitled a: 
xaeT:eay, in Which heſets forth the inconveniences d 
—. —M: 
(a) Laert. (b) Laert. vit. Epicur. (c) Laert. Vir. Pyr bag. (d) Joan Ut; 
Enit. 27. (e) Stob. Ethic. 195. f) Laert. (g) Cicer. tuſc. ut. 1. Vis 
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Life, and the advantages of death, with ſo much 
Rhetorick that it induC'd many to lay viblent hands 
„on themſelves. Upon which Prolemy prohibited him 
to diſcourſe upon that head. His followers, calbd 
from him Hege ſiacs (a) had the ſame notion of plea- 
ſure and pain with the Cyreneans: And held beſides, 
that friendſhip and beneficence, are not valuable for 
their own ſake, but for the ſake of the benefits they 
bring us; that, fince the Soul ſympathizes with the 
body which is ſubject to many diſtempers, tis impoſ- 
ſible to attain to a perfect felicity, eſpecially conſi - 
dering that fortune oftentimes baulks our expectati- 
ns; that life and death are ny indifferent to a 
Viſeman z that the delightfulneſs of ſome things 
and the diſtaſtfulneſs of others, is only owing to 
ſcarcity or ſatiety ; that wealth and 2 ſervi- 
ude and freedom, honour and diſhonour; have no 
nfluence upon pleaſure, ſince Men in all conditions 
re equally affected with pleaſure; that a wiſe mart 
tefers none before himſelf, the greateſt of benefits 
eceiv'd from others being inferior to thoſe he diſpen- 
©; that the ſenſes cannot direct our knowledge, but 
alon alone; that all offences ought to be pardon'd, 
ce we are urg d to them by natural paſſions; that 
t becomes Men to inſtru, and not to bear enmity 
ne with another; that a wiſe man is more ſedulous 
n avoiding evils, viz, labour and grief, than in the 
hoice of pleaſure, becauſe an indifferent purſuit of 
wt lure is the beſt ſecurity from theſe evils, . 


Chario-racing, (c) Having drove a chariot round 
los Academy, ſeveral times, ſo exactly that the 
heels never went out of the track; Plato ſaid, He 
at takes ſo much pains about things of no value, muſt 
eglect greater concernments. (d) When Plato was 
(das a ſlave in eAfgina, Amnniceris being there re- 
cem'd him for thirty 2nine, and ſent him home, and 
fus'd to be reimburs'd by his friends, telling them, that 
e Athenians were not the only Perſons that were 
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Anniceris (b) a Cyrenean was admirably well skilrd Anniceris: 
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100 Laert. (b) Laert. (e) Alidn. Var. liſt. 3. 27. (d) Lderts Vits 
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worthy to take care of Plato. The Anniteri ans his 
diſciples agreed in moſt things with the Hegeſ, 
72 Only they maintain d the intrinſick goodneſs df 
riendſhip, benevolence, duty to Parents, and acting 
for the good of one's country: In the performance 
of which duties, if any misfortune ſhould befs! 
wiſe man, they accounted him never a jot the leſs hap. 
py, tho he enjoys but a few pleaſures - They held, 
that we ought to habituate our ſelves to vertue, by 
reaſon of our innate evil diſpoſition; that we ought 
to entertain a friend, even when there's no profi 
in the caſe; and out of love to him ought to un- 
dergo all manner of hardſhips; notwithſtanding that 
pleafure is our general and ultimate End. 


— — 4 


The Life of THEODORUS 


Ei Life. (H) F"HEO DORUS was ſurnam d the Atheif, 

4 00 T from a Treatiſe he writ againſt the exiſtence 

of the Deity , from which Epicurus borrows many 

things. He was nicknam'd ©s%5, God, upon this oc 

caſion. Stilpo ask d him, if he thought imſelf tht 

fame that he call'd himſelf ; to which he aſſenting 

Then, continues Stilps, you are God; which T hes 

rus granted. Upon that, Srilpo told him, by ti 

ſame reaſon he might call himſelf a Jacedaw. Being 

expell'd Cyrene by the Citizens, he told em in a jel 

ing way, that they did him a diskindneſs in banifhing 

2 him out of Africa into Greece, From thence he cn 
to Athens, where he had like to have been Cray! 

to the Areopagus in order to his condemnation, 

not Demetrius Phalerens reſcued him. Being & 

pell'd Arhens, he came and livd with Pro tl 

Son of Lagus, who ſent him as his Ambaſſador tt 

Lyfimachas. © Lyſimachus hearing him ſpeak atheit 

cally, ask'd him if he was not the Perion that # 

baniſh'd Arhens. He anſwer'd, That that City bei 
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(a) Ladert. (b) Laert, Plur. fac. Phil. 17. Cie. dennar. deor. 5+ 
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yo longer able to bear him, caſt him forth, as Semele 
did Bacchus. To which Lyſmachus replying, Take ww 
gare you come no more hither : Never x it, ſaid - WL 
he, unleſs Ptolemy ſend me. Mythro Son to Lyſima- | 
chus being preſent told him, He was as ignorant of 

Kings as af Gods; How can that be, reply'd Theo- 

dorus,, when I know thee to be an Enemy to the Gods, 

Being threatned with death by Lyſimachus; Why, 

ſaid be, (a) 4 Spaniſh flye can kill me as well as you, 

Then being threaten'd with Crucifixion, Tis all one to 

me, ſaid he, whether Trot above ground or under ground, 

Then he retir'd to Cyrene again, where he liv'd in re- 

pute with Marius. When Euryclides a Prieſt told him 

that they who communicate the myſteries of Religion 

to thaſe who arenot initiated, defile em moſt; Then, ſaid 

he, you your ſelf do impiouſiy in divulging them to ſuch; 

for 'twas his buſineſs to inſtruct young probationers, 

(b) He was a hearer of Anniceris and Dionyſus Ei, 0pi- 
the Logician. He inſtituted the Theodorean Set. He ,,,, 
held the chief good and greateſt Evil to be joy 
and grief, the one conſiſting in prudence, the other 
in folly; he made pleaſure and pain to be a Medium 
between good, wiz, prudence and juſtice; and evil, 
vir. their oppoſite Habits. He deny d any ſuch thin 
a5 friendſhip, becauſe fools do not know how to uſe 
it, aud wiſe men ſtand by themſelves without it ; he - 
thought it unreaſonable that a wiſeman ſhould expoſe N— 
himſelf for his Country, and endanger his wiſdom * 
for the 2 of fools; he held that the whole 
World is a wile Man's country; that Theft, Adul- 
tery and Sacrilege, are allowable to wiſe Men, being 
only made evil by a valgar opinion introduced to ſcare 
Hools; that publick Whoring is not in it (elf ſcan- 
dalous; for, ſaid he, as a boy well Educated, or a 
learned Woman are uſeful upon theſe ſcores, ſo a 
handſome Woman or a comely boy, are to be made 
uſe of for the end of their beauty, viz. enjoyment. 

Some ſay he was condemn'd to be poylon'd at His Death. 
Athens. Laertius reckons up twenty of this name 
beſides our Philoſopher ; to which number Voſſius a 
Suidas add a great many more. 
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(a) Senec, de trang. ani n. Ci Tuſc. quæſt. 1. (b) Laerte 
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The Life of BTO N. 


I Choſe to inſert Bion's Life Here; becauſe, tho he 
firſt heard Crares the Academick, and afterwards 
turn'd a Cynick; yet at laſt he became a follower of 
Theodorus the Atheiſt. 5 1 
(a) Bion being ask d out of reproach by Antiga 
nus of Macedonia, what was his Parentage and 
Country; made anſwer; that his father was a free. 
man, a Boryſthenite, a ſeller of Salt fiſh ( Salſamenta, 
as Caſaubon renders it, who at the ſame time obſerves 
that Horatins's father was of the fame Trade, vid 
Sueton, vit.) one that had not a face, but the Mark 
of a cruel Maſter upon a disfigur'd forehead; that 
his Nother was ſuch a one as his Father could get, 
being a Lacedæmonian whore (b) call'd Olympi, 
that bis Father and his family being fold for cheating 
the State, himſelf being an handſome youth was 
bought by an Orator, who dy'd and left him all he 
had ; whoſe papers he burnt and tore, and then came 
to Athens to ſtudy Philoſophy; and that, tho? he was 
proud of this his extraction, yet the King ought to 
[4s minded himſelf more than his anceſtors. Ho- 
ever, he was a Man of a nimble wit, and a ſub- 
tle Sophiſt ; tho? otherwiſe very civil and complai- 


" ant. 


— rn - 4 — 
Ia) Tiaert, h) Alben. Deipu. 


Bion is noted for his grave and profitable Sen. 
tences. Being upbrai qed for not detaining a young 
man; Green cheeſe, ſaid he, will not hang upon the 
book. That man, ſaid he, is fulleſt of care, wi 
aſpires at the greateſt happineſs Old Age is the havend| 
all diſeaſes; Glory, the Mother of years; Beauty, 
4 cod to others, not to eur ſelves; and Riches the ſinew' 
ef buſineſs, Tis a great evil not to be able to bro 
v1. The Earth ſwallow'd up Amphiaraus, but 
„ thoſe who conſume Land- Eſtates ſwallow 


— 
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« the Earth. Tis better to gratify another with 
ce uro beauty, than tocovet the active enjoyment of 
« another's, ſince by this we injure both body and 

go ul. Men act ridiculouſly, who burn dead men, ( 
« :s being inſenſible, and at the ſame time condole 
« (;) them as being ſenſible. If Socrates could enjoy 
« Aſcibiades, and did not, he was a fool; if he could 
K © not, there was no great vertue in it. The way 
e c to the infernal ſhades is eaſy, ſince all men find it 
ls & blindfold. He blam'd Alcibiades, for that being a 
f boy he debauch d Men from their Wives, and when 
ke came to be a Man he debauch'd Women from their 
+ WH husbands. Being challeng'd for teaching Philoſophy 
d at Rhodes, While the other Athenians taught Rheto-. 
: rick; Why, ſaid he, 7 brought Wheat hither, but I 
a, ſell Barley. He promis d to aſſiſt a talkative friend, 
providing he would ſend to him, and not come him- 
ſelf, It muſt be a greater puniſhment, ſaid he, for 
k the damn d to carry water in found Veſſels, than in 


al Wi leaky ones. Upon a Voyage in company of a parcel 
5 of Rogues, he fell into the hands of Pyrates; Nom, 
did he to his company, we ſhall be undone, unleſs 
'S we are known, He us d to ſay ; Arrogance is an ob- 
\ WY. facle to improvement. A covetous man do's not 
* enjoy his Money, but his Money is maſter of him; 


for he has no more the uſe of his own Money, than of 
another's. Courage ſuits youth; Wiſdom, Old age. 
Wiſdom differs from other virtues as ſight from the 
h. other ſenſes. Old age is not to be reproach'd, ſince 
1 we all aſpire to it. When an envious man is out of 

humour, tis hard to tell, whether ſome ill has be- 
falln himſelf, or ſome good has happen'd to his neigh- 


„ bour. Friends ought — to be kept in with, 
1 leſt we ſeem to have convers'd with wicked Perſons ; 
or elſe to throw off good ones. Gram:narians ſtudy- 
of Ml the ſtory of Ulyſſes, go aſtray, as well as he, 
| in purſuing uſeleſs things. Praiſe produces fertility, 
— ſooner than Manuring. Avarice is the Netropolis of 
* all Evil. 
t | : 
- (e) Deflere; alluding to the ancient cuſtom of even hiring tears fur the 


dead. 1 bave bere follow?d Gaſſendus s emendation of Laærtius's next 
1 for the vulpar reading, and Aldobrandinus's ver(ion, is nos ſexſe. Vid 
Caſaubon. & Menag. in Laert. 
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( a) Bion was a great Orator, and imbelliſh'd Phi. 
loſophy with Rhetorick. He was a natural Poet; 
and well vers'd in Muſick and Geometry. He was 
ambitious of ſpectators, and ug'd to entertain his au- 
dience with comical humors. His diſcourſes were 
full of Lewdneſs and Impiety. He was fo much gi. 
ven' to Male-Venery, eſpecially with his own Scholars, 
that among all his auditors, not one would acknoy- 
ledge himſelf to be his diſciple. 

(6) Falling ſick at Chalcis, where he died, he was 
perſuaded to repent of his Lewdneſs and Impiety, and 
to make uſe of Charms, But was in great want of 
all things neceſſary for a ſick Man, till Antigonw 
ſent a couple of Servants to take care of him. La. 
ertius reckons up nine Bions, beſides this our 
—_— upon whom he writ this Satyrical Epi- 
tap Y F | % 


- 
Bion the Man, whom Scythian Earth 
On Boryſthenian banks gave birth; 
When he all herds of Sefts had try d, 
The Gods themſelves at laſt denyd. - 
Fn which if fix*d, I would — om 
Him virtuoſo of his Age. 
But long he could not thus perſiſt, 
An Accident diſpersd the miſt, 
And made him ſurceaſe to purſne 
Thoughts ſurely falſe tho ſeeming true. 
A lingring ſickneſs on him ſie X d, 
And neither Drink nor Diet pleas d; 
His ſight grown dim, and ſhort his breath, 
(Sure Symptoms of approaching Death) 
He that the Gods call d Sons of Whores, ' 
With Prayers and Tears their aid implores. 
He that at fight of Temples ſmil'd, | 
And ſcornfully their Rites revild; . 
With ſuperſtition now Her grown, 
No Zeal-can pleaſe im like his: own, 
Their Altars oft by him deſpis d, 
With Adoration now are prix d: 


With far fetchd Gums, and rich Perfumes, 
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To Expiate his Guilt preſumes. 

Such ſtrange Effetts works Bigot fear; 
Now, Gods can ſmell as well as hear. 
His neck ftoaps down to bear whale loads 
Of old wives charms, and parched toads, 
His wriſts the Philter'd Bracelet binds," 
And ſtrong perſuaſion Reaſon blinds, © 
White thorn and Laurel deck his gates, 
* 5 ure? for * 445 Fates. 
A thouſand tricks he try, 
Rather than once ſubmit to * : 
Confounded Sot to take ſuch pain, 

To faſhion Gods for thine awn gain, 

As if that Gods muſt then be made, 
Only, when Bion wants the ir aid, 

All this too late, when parch d to coal, 
And nothing left but only Soul: 

Nothing remains for thee to do, 

But the Infernal God to Mooe; 

And he no daubt will make thee Room 
When thou ſhalt cry, Great Bion's come. 
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UCLID was born at Meear 
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The Life of EUC LIDE, Author of 


the Megarick dect. 


a Town adja- His Coun 
cent to the Iſthmus. Having firſt ſtudy'd the — 


Writings of Parmenides i he went frequently to Maſters. 


Athens to hear Socrates, 


ving made a decree declaring it death for any Citizen 
of 1Megara to be ſeen at Athens, -( which decree oc- 
caſion d the Peloponne ſian War) he was oblig d to 
alter his courſe, However he went once by night in - 
an old Woman's apparel after the promulgation of 
the decree, and after an interview with Socrates, re- 
turn d in the ſame, habit before day. After the death 
of Socrates, Plato and all the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
fearing the cruelty of the 3o Tyrants, repair'd to 
Megara to this great Man, who entertain d em kindly. 


t laſt, The Athenians ha- 


6 


The Life of EUCLID Es. 
His Infti- He was fo litigious, that Socrates told him, he 
eution of a was fit to diſpute with Sophiſts, but not with men. 
Set. He inſtituted the Se call'd at firſt Megarick from 
the place of his Nativity; afterwards Eriſtich, i, e, 
Litigious; and by Dionyſus the Carthaginian Dia. 
| leick, becauſe they always wrote by way of que. ; 
ſtion and anſwer. He held one ſupreme good, calld Ml / 
by ſeveral names, viz. Prudence, God, the Mind, &, WM 
He deny d that there was any thing contrary to 
theſupream Good. He Condemn'd the uſe of Allegories 
in diſputations; and (lighted the way of arguing by 
Aſſumption. When his brother ſaid in anger, Ls 
ne periſh if I be not revengd; And J, ſaid he, unleſ ( 
I perſuade you to lay aſide your anger, and love me « fl |, 
before. Being ask'd what the Gods delighted in moſt, 
1 know nothing of em, ſaid he, but that they hate ci. 
rious perſons, He ſaid, there were two forts of ſleep; I n 
one a young pliable Deity eaſily driven away; the 6 
other gray, aged, inexorable, and not to be moy'd c 
by either words or ſhew, as being both deaf and ; 
blind. He wrote fix Dialogues, of which Panetiu Wl 5 
doubts if they are genuine. There were ſeveral E. f 
clid beſides our Philoſopher z particularly Euclid 
the Mathematician, (a) who was much later than he; f 
Euclid the Archon in the 2d year of the 88 Olymp. , 
Euclid Archon in the 2d year of the 94 Olymp. &: BW 
This Contentious Philoſopher is thus exposd by BF d 
V 


Timon, 


Phædo be hang d, with all his rakeſhame Crem, h 
I neither mind em, nor their trifles view, 
Nor their famd Euclid neither; fam d for what! f. 
For plaguing Megara with brawling chat. 8 
1 _ = n; 
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The Lives of Eabalides, Alexinus, Euphan- 
tus, Apollonias Cronus, Diodorus, Tehthyas, 
Bj Clinomachus, and Stilpo. | 


All Retainers to the Megarick Sect. 


(4) E UBULIDES a Miletian , was Euclid's Eubuli: 

Succeſſor, and Demoſthenefs Maſter, whom des. 

by continual Exerciſe he taught to pronounce the let- 

ter R. He charged Ariſtotle with an infinity of er- 

rors. In Logick, he invented ſeveral ways of Argu- 

mentation and Interrogation : Namely, 1. JuO⁰ννν, 

the fallacious, in which each tide of the queſtion is 

falſe; which was in ſo much eſteem that ſeveral books 

werewritupon it,andaccording to Suidas, Philetus kilbd 

hitafelf by exceſfive ſtudy upon it. The ordinary 

Example for it is this, Do you lie when you ſay 

you lie? 2. A , The latent, taking its name from 

the Subject of the chief Example, viz. Electra Aga- 

nemnon's daughter, whoknew her brother 5 and 

knew him not, i. e. She knew Oreſtes to be her bro- 

ther, but ſhe did not know that he that ſtood by her 

was Oreſtes. 3. tyxsxaauuiver the Covered; as when 

one's Father ſtands by him under a veil, he knows 

his father, and knows him not. 4.” c, Soriten, 

in which by heaping things together we are led to a 

falſhood, as two ſheep are not a flock, nor yet three, 

nor four, nor five, and ſo on. 5. x«perijy, the hor- 

ned; fo calld from the chief Example, viz. What 

x you loſt not, you have; But you loſt not horns, 

therefore you have em. Such, ſays S. Hierom was \ 
the Sophifn put by the Phariſees to our Saviour, in | | 
theſe words, Whether it was lawful for a Man to put 4 
— his Wife for any cauſe? 6, gaxargdy, the bald; 
perhaps fo call d, ſays Menagius, from this example. 

1 He that has no hair on his head is bald, but he that 


(a) Laert: 
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the Character of our Philoſopher is thus burlesqu'd 


Alexinus. 


Apolloni- 
us Cronus. 


Diodorus. 


Dr” * @ 
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is ſhav'd has no hair on his head, Ergo he is bald. In fine 
by ſome Comick Poet. 


Contentious Eubulides with his horned Queries, 
And ranting bumbaſt his admirers wearies; 
Yet after all his habling thus by Raat 
Demoſthenes's R. ſticks in his throat. 


* 


(a) Alexinus an Elean, Diſciple to Eubulides, got 
the name 3aty£wes by his contentious humor. He 
writ againſt Zeno, and Ephorus the Hiſtorian. He 
taught Philoſophy at Olympia, where he deſigu d to 
inſtitute a new Sect, call'd Olympiack; but his Scho- 
lars wanting ſubſiſtence, and diſliking that Air, left 
him there alone with one Servant; After which, as he 
ſwimm'd in the River Aphæus, he receiv'd a wound 
of a Reed, of which he died, Laertius beſtows this 


Epigram upon him, 


I vas then no ſtory that a Nail ſhould lame 
© The foot of one that in a River ſwam ; 
For Alexinus in Alpheus found | 


The curſed Recdthat gave himhisdeath's wound, 


(b) Euphantus an Olynthian, an Admirer of Eu 
bulides, and Tutor fo King Antigonus, wrote the 
Hiſtory of that time, and ſeveral Tragedies which 
were much eſteem'd, and an excellent diſcourſe of 
— addreſs'd to Anti gonus. He died df 


ge. 
(c) Apollonins Cronus, or rather Cronus Apollonius, 
(4) taking the ſurname from Apollonia a Town in Cy- 


rene, was another of Exbul;des's diſciples. 


whole Treatiſe upon the qu 
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(2) Laert. (b) ibid. (e) ibid. (d) Strab. J. 14+ (e) Strab, 14. 
for 


and 17. 
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Diadorus the Son of Ameinias, of Joſſus in Caria, 
(e) was diſciple to Apollonius Cronus, After whom 
Ptolemæus Soter call d him Cronus in deriſion, for not 
being able to anſwer ſoine queſtions put to him dy 
Stilpo: Upon which he retir d, and, after writing 4 
ons put to him, died 
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for meer grief. He was a Dialectict; but differ'd from 
the other Dialecticſs, in aſſerting, that a H⁴iypothiticł 
Syllogiſin, that is not contingent, is true When it goes 
from à true ſuppoſition to a falſhood. In which tis 
plain, he was much miſtaken, Vid. Sext. Empyr. Pyrrh, 
b. 2. He denied motion; for, ſaid he; If 
any thing moves, it muſt either be in the place where 
| it is, or Where it is not; not in the former; ſince 
there it reſts; and not in the latter, it being a plain 
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abſurdity. He held the principles of things to be 


indivi ſibilia, infinite in number, but finite in magni- 


tude. Some ſay he found out the covered and horned 


my of argumenting ; of which above. The manner 
of 


is death, occafion'd the following Epigram. 


Poor Diodorus Cronus ! Which of all 

Ide Demons was it ow'd thee ſo much gall, | 
So to beſot thy brains, thou couldſt not ſpeak, 
And then with ſilly grief thy heart ro break? 
Alaſs | thou could ſt not Stilpo's knot untie, 
*Twas knit too faſt, and that's the reaſon why; 
*Twas that took K, and R. from thy name, 
So Kronos, Onos, or an Aſs became. 


© Ichthyas the Son of Metallus was one of Euclid's Ichthyas. 
; and had a dialogue dedicated to him by Dio- 
genes the Cynick. : 
800 Clinomachus a Thurian, another of the ſame Clinoma- 
wrote a Treatiſe of Axioms and Predicaments, chus. 
(0 Stilpo, of Megara in Greece, was the diſciple Stilpo 
of ſome of Exclid*s Scholars, beſides Thrafimac 
the Corinthian, Paſicles the Theban, Diogenes the 
C 7 and Dioclides of Megara. He was Maſter 
of a diſtinguiſhing invention and eloquence: | 
e was naturally enclin d to Wine and Women, yet 
he govern'd his paſſion ſo, that none ever ſaw him 
drunk or laſcivious. He ſtudy d Politicks very much. 
But withal was a plain dealing Man, without fraud 
or guile; He kept company with Nicareta a Cur- 
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(a) Leer. (b) Laert. (c) ibid. 
teſane, 
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teſane, beſides his wife; His danghter who Marri- 
ed Simmias his intimate friend, being a Lewd Wo. | 


a * 


man, one told Stilpo, ſhe was a diſgrace to him, To 
which S tilps anſwer d, I am as great an honor to her, 
as ſhe is a diſgrace to me, He was befriended in a 
diſtinguiſhing manner by Prolemy and Demetrius, 
For Ptolemy Soter, having ſubdued Megara, offer d 
him a large Sum of Money, and invited him to A. 
gypt. But he return'd part of the Maney, and de- 
clind the journey. Demetrius alſo having taken 
Megara, ordered his houſe to be fav'd, and requir d 
an inventory of his goods, in order to make up the 
loſs he had ſuſtain d by plunder. But our Philoſo 
* told him, he miſs'd nothing that was properly 
his own, ſince his Learning and Eloquence was {ill 
left him. He diſcours'd with that Conqueror of hn 
po beneficence with ſuch force of Eloquence, that 
e was moy'd to become his Auditor. Being cited 
to the Areopagas for ſaying, That the ſtatue of M. 
nerva made by Phidias, was the daughter of Phi. 
diaz, not of Jove, and conſequently no God; he juſti- 
fied his aſſertion, by alledging that ſhe was not a 
God, but a Goddeſs, But the Areopagites, not fatis- 
fied with the anſwer, order'd him to depart the City. 
Upon this occaſion Theodorus the Atheiſt , a bold 
Man, and one of a different temper from Stilpo, ask d 
how he knew Minerva to be a Goddeſs, and whe- 
ther he had took up her coats and look d? Tho our 
Philoſopher was extreamly facetious, he was withal 
very reſerv'd; for the queſtion being put to him by 
Crates, whether the Gods were pleas d with our Servi- 
ces, Fool, ſaid he, ver ask ſuch queſtions in the 
ſtreets, but in a private ſtudy, When Crates the Cy- > 
nick would not anſwer his queſtions, but farted up- 
on him; I knew, ſaid he, thou wouldſt ſpeak any thing 
rather than what it behov'd thee to do. Another time 
Crates having given him a fig and withal ask'd him 
a queſtion, Stilpo ate the ſigg; and when Crates com- 
plain'd that he had loſt his fig; Ay, ſays he; and the 
1 too of which the fig was the earneſt; I 
o charm'd the Atheni ant, that the very ſlaves flock'd 
after him; ard being told that they came to fee 4 
Monſter; No; no, id he, they, came to ſee à true 
man. Having broke off abruptly in the middle of 
a — 
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a diſcourſe, to go to the fiſhmonger's, MAy diſcourſe 
can tarry, ſays he, but the Fiſh will be gone. Bein 
askd what was harder than a ſtone; he anſwer" 
A fool. As for his Philoſophy ; he was Maſter of the 
Megarick School, and by his Eloquence and Learn- 
ing made manly proſelytes to the Megarie ꝶᷣ Sect, par- 
| ticularly Metrodorus, Timagoras, Clitarchus, Sims 

mias, Pæonius, Diphilus, Myrmex, Pheſidemus, Al. 
cimus, Zeno, Crates, and as, ſome ſay, Zeno the ſtoick, 
with a great many more. (a) He held the chief good, 
to be a mind not ſubject to paſſion. () He deny d all 
Univerſalia and Prædicabilia; alledging that Mau 
for inſtance cannot be prædicated of any particular 
man, for why of one more than another? And 
that Good camot be prædicated of Man, becauſe 
good extends to other things, and ſo the predicase is 
not the ſame with the Subject. Laertius fays, he 
wrote nine inſipid dialogues. But Suidas ſays he 
writ 20. He had a Son nam'd Dxyſo, a Philoſopher. 
alſo. He died, ſays Hermippus, of old e, but 
accelerated his End with a luſty draught of wine, 
which occaſioned the following Epigram, 


Stilpo of Megara, perhaps thou know'# 
Him up and down by various fortune toff,, 
The ſad diſtempers of old Age oretook. i 
At laſt quite weary of the ponderous yoal, Z 
A nimbler charioteeer he found ta drive 

The lingring chariot of his irkſome life 

Calls for two juggs of Wine, and thoſe pour'd down, 
The Curtain draws, and Coachman cry's, Drive on. 


( 


—_—_— ————— 
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(4) Senece Epiſt. 9. (b) Plut. 
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The Lives of Phedon founder of the EA 
Set, and Pliſthenes his Succeſſor, 


duden PN DON, an Elean, of a Noble deſeen; 


being taken Priſoner in the general ſack of his 
Country, was forc'd to proſtitute his body for i 
livelyhood in (a) a Publick bawdyhouſe. At the 
door of which Socrates ſpy'd him, and taking notice 
of the ingenuity and beauty of-his countenance, per- 
ſuaded Alcibiades or Crito to redeem him. After 
Which he became a conſtant and diligent diſciple of 
Socrates: And was ſo much eſteem'd by Plato, that 
he gave the Title of Phædon to his admirable Tre. 
tiſe of the Immortality of the Soul. He inſtituted 
the Elean Set. There are ſeven dialogues aſcribd 
to him: But Panætius doubts if any of em are ge 
nuine. 8 


Pliſtticnes: (0) Pliſthenes ati Elean ſucceeded to Phedon: aftet 


whom came Menedemus who chriſten d it, the Er: 
trian Set. 


— — 
r 


» 


(a) z ltdreg; which Aldobrandinus renders in Lupanari, 
yo Suidas's Authority. Vid Caſaub. & Menag · in Laert. (b) 1 
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The Life of Menedemus, the founder of the 
Eretr ian Sect. 


M NE DE Ns an Eretrian (a) the Son of Bis bir: 
Cliſthenes, was of a Noble extraction, but poor, and Fu: 
and by trade a Tenmt-maker, Which was the reaſon, cation. 


that, when he had made a certain decree, Alevinus 
told him, It did not become a Wiſe-man to make 
both Tents and Decrees, lng ſent to Megara with 
ſome Soldiers, he went from thence to Athens where 
he heard Plato, and gave over his Military iniploy- 
ment. He likewiſe heard Stilho at Megara, and be- 
came his follower, admiring him above all the reſt; 
From thence going to Elis, he met with two of Phe- 
2 Scholars, and fo was taught the Elean Philos 
ophy. 


© Upon his return to Exetria he ſet up a Philo- Hs 7+- 
ſophy 8 


but diſorderly ſeats; ſo that ſome of his audiente 
ſate, ſome ſtood, ſome walk d. He held but one ver- 
tue or good, and derided thoſe who maintain d a plu- 
rality of Gods. He was very litigious, and given 
to wrangling Syllogiſms: He had a copious Ele- 
gancy of: words, and was not eaſily refuted, He re- 
ked all Negative propoſitions; and only made uſe 
of ſimple mas wp Affirmatives. Heraclides ſays, he 
was a Platonick, and contemn'd Logick. So that 
Alexinus asking him if he had given over beating his 
father; he ſaid, He had neither beaten him, nor gi- 
ven over beating him; and withal, that it was ridi- 
culous to give a direct anſwer to ſuch Sophiſms ; 
which may be knock d in the lead at their firſt ap- 
pearance. Antigonns the Carytian, ſays, he was wed- 
ded to no opinton, and never wrote any thing : But 
was ſo obſtinate in diſpute, that he would not give 
over, till his face was all in a fluſh; 


y 
Dr 


ool, in which there were no fix d benches, ne-:s: 


(a) Laer (b ) Ibid: 
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His wayof (a) Aſclepias being his inſeparable friend, and 


living. 


Mort 


withal Elder than he ; the former was liken'd to the 
Poet, and Menede mus to the Actor. Being both of em 
young and poor, and ſpending the whole day in com. 
pany with the Philoſophers, they were cited before 
the Areopagites (in purſuance of Solon's Law) to 
bier an account how they livd, Upon which they 

rought one of the keepers of the Gaol () to atteſt 
that they came every night to grind among the com. 
mon Malefactors in Priſon, and ſo earn'd two grachms, 
Upon which the Areopagites made them a preſent of 


200 drachms, Beſides Arche polis offer dem 3000 


Pieces of Silver: But tis reported, that neither of 
*em touch d it, being in a friendly diſpute which ſhould 
take it firſt. A getor the Lamian gave each of en 
30 mine, Aſclepias Marry'd the daughter, and Mr 


nedemus the Mother; but when Aſclep:as's Wife died, 


he took his triend Menede mus s; and Menedemus be- 
ing then advanc'd to preferment, Marry'd another 
more wealthy and noble, but ſince the Women liv'd to- 
gether, gave his firſt Wife leave to manage the family, 
Aſclepias having liv'd fo happily with Menedemu in 
great plenty mix'd with trugality, died in a good 
old age in Eretria: And ſome time after, one of A. 
clepiag's intimates, coming late at night to feaſt 
with him, was ſhut out by /Menedemw's Servants, 
but Menedemus order'd him to be let in, for that 
Aſclepias though dead gave him entrance. Menedi. 
mus had three daughters by his Wife Oropia, upon 
whom Hipponicus beſtow d 2000 drachms for theit 
Portions. Becauſe Eretria was an unhealthy place, 
he frequently made feaſts; at dinner he admitted but 
one or two friends; for if any more came, they welt 
not admitted till after dinner or towards the Ee. 
ning, at which time they were calbd in tho they had 
ſupp'd. In Summer his gueſts lay upon Mats, in 


- Winter upon Sheep-skins; and every 1 brought: 


Cuſhion or Pillow along with him. The Cup they drank 
in was no bigger than a large ſpoon; their Sweet 
meats were Beans and Lupines, ſometimes Peaſe 0 
Pomgranates, or dry Figs. After the feaſt they fat 


— 


(a) Laert. (b) Aiben. Deipn. 


diſcourſing 
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diſcourſing till midnight or longer. At firſt his Coun- 
e trymen con nd him; but afterwards they honour'd 
him with the Government of the City, and allow'd 
him 200 Talents a year, of which he always remit- 
ed 50. He impriſon d Crates for reproaching him 
| when he accepted of an office of ſtate; ang as he 
5 paß d by the Priſon accidentally, Crates ſaluted him 
ö with the Title of Agamenmonian Governor of the 
c. He was honour'd with three Embaſſies, to De- 
g netrius, Lyſimaches, and Prolemy, all Kings of Aa- 
x cedonia, Being accus d to Demetrius for deſigning, 
to betray the City to Pole ny, he juſtified himſclt 
of by a Letter, in which he advis d the King to have a 
watchful Eye upon eAi/chytus, In his Embaſſy to Deme- 
trius, he ſpokevery affectionatelyon the behalf of Oropres. 
His Countenance was grave, ſevere, and very aweful, 2s rr, 
1 His Reprimands were extream (harp and biting. When ©” 4 Quali- 
Atigonus was in a quandary whether he ſhould go 
toafeaſt, where he knew there would be hard drink- 
g N ſaid he, Thou rt the Son of a King, 
n When a ſtupid fellow talk d impertinently to him, 
be bid him go and look, after his farms. His advice 
being ask d whether a wiſeman ſhould Marry or not; 
he mode anfy2r, That they knew he was Married 
7; himgelf. Leing invited to a prodigal feaſt, he tacitly re- 
pretended the profuſenels by Eating nothing but a few 
u Olives. Is wonted liberty of ſpeech had like to 
have coſt him and his friend Aſclepias their lives at 
ori: Where Nicecreon, the King, invited them 
ir and ſeveral other Philoſophers to a feaſt, at which 
e. Vocoderus told the King, That if there was any be- 
' WY "fit to be * by converſing with Philoſophers, 
re ey ſhould be deard every day, and not only on the 
re. leiſure bolydays fer apart by him for that purpoſe, 
ad Upon this they had both dy'd, had not one of the 
King s Muſicians got em convey d privately to a Ship, 
t 2 Which appening y the way to be in a violent ſtorm, 
nk i 4 </epias laid, the Muſician's Civility had fav'd em; 
et- but Alenedemus's roughneſs had loſt em. He was fo 
p ambitions and jealous of his reputation, that When 
Ute cle, W and he wrought with a Bricklayer, he al- 
weak d himſelf when any body came by, He was 
I VE Jo ſuperſtitious, that having Eat ſome Meat 
at had dy d of it ſelf, * grew pale and ſquzamill; , 
| 2 7 Re 
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till Acclepias told him twas fancy and not the Meat 


be, to de ſire ſuitable things. 


that diſturb d him. Setting theſe humors afide, he was 
tion of 


nimous and liberal; of a robuſt conſtitu- 
y, even in his old age; of a ſwarthy com- 
plexion and fat; but of a midling ſtature, as appears, 
ys Laertius, by his ſtatue in Eretria, which repre. 
ſents the naked proportion of his limbs. He admir' 
Aratus, Lycophron, and Antagoras, and above all He 
mer. Among the Satyriſts he gave Aſchylus the 
preference; and next to him Achæus. He ſaid Bio 
murdered the dead, in exclaiming againſt Sooth-ſay. 
ers. Hearing one ſay, that the enjoyment of things 
deſir d is the greateſt good; tis a much greater, {aid 
f Tho he was paſſionate 

in his words, yet his actions ſpoke him the meekeſt 
Man and the trueſt friend in the World; witneſs bis 
inviolable affection to Aſclepias. Tho Ale xinus always 
derided him, yet he kindly conducted his Wife from 
Delphos to Chalcis, the way being much infeſted with 
thieves. Perſeus he hated mortally, and calbd hin 


the moſt wicked of all Men, for withſtanding the 


liberty offer d by Antigonz to the Eretrians for Me. 
nede muss ſake. 


#is death, His intimacy with Antigomu, and a Decree he made 


in complement to him upon his Victory over the 
Barbarians, tender'd him ſuſpected of a deſign to 
betray the City. And being thereupon accus d by 
Ariſtodemus, he retir d privately to the Temple of 
Amphiaraus in Oropus, from whence, after a loſs of 
ſome Golden Cups, he was order d to depart. Then 
he return'd home privately, and fled with his Wife 
and Children to Antigonus, under whoſe protection 
he dy d for grief. But Heraclides ſays his deſign of 
N the City was a calumny ; for he often ſavd 
the City from the attempts of Demerriuss faction; 
and going to Anti gonus to ons with him to ſet his 
Country at — himſelf to death, becauk 
he could not compals his end in the 94 years of bis uy 
(Reading immer for egNeHναο for he died in tit 
3d year of the 125 os and reckoning him * 
years old at Plato's death, he muſt then be 94. #5 
Aenag. in Laert. & Humphred, Hody cap. 8. diſſert 
contra hiftor. Ariſte, ) Laertius dedicates the follow- 
ing Epigram to his Memory. "| 
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Th L PLATO. WE 


When firſt, Great l loudeſt * . 
Did to our Ears thy ſudden End proclaim; © 
How thou Moroſe and ſternly obſtinate, 
By Abſtinence did baſten on thy fate, - 

It was no more, tis true, than what thy Sef 
Allow'd; however twas a weak defect 

i Noble Courage in à man ſo rare, 

Vor to be able 10 N _ 


8 E 0 T. V. 
N the * of the A 
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the Academick Sect. | 


THE Academick Se was ſo calbd from the 73, 1 bink | 
Academy, a pleaſant place ſhaded with Trees .: 
in the Suburbs o 4 ens, res. pro its _ from Aca- tage. 
demus an Ancient Hero; in whi t. Plato 2 
« the firſt inſtitutor of the Sect, was ater an Athe- 
nian * not a Theban. He was born at By 
( 2 his father being ſent thither, with others, 
the diviſion of a Lands _ returaing' * — | 
When the Lacedemonians ng the eAgineans ex.. 
I'd 'em. His Mother Periftime being deſcended =) 
e and his * Ariſto from ws > Wo 
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(a) Luer. (b) Sow > ag Chiliad. 11. 390. (c) Laert. Suid. 
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genealogy, which indeed is the Nobleſt that can be, (a) 
may be trac d on both ſides to Neptune. Nay ſome al. 
ledge he was the Son of Apollo, (b) for that Apoll 
appear d to Ariſto in a dream, and commanded him 
not to embrace his Bride till after ten Months; with- 
in which time ſhe was brought to bed of Plato, whom 
ſome took to be the Son of a Virgin; and *twas com- 
mon'y ſaid , that Apollo begat Æſculapius to cure 
bodics, and Plato to be a Phyſician of Souls. After 
that Ar, ſto had by Per ictionè two Sons, namely Ad. 
maretus and Glance; and one daughter, viz, Porone 
the Mother of Speuſippus. Plato was born in the iſt 
year of the 88 Olymp. in the Archonſhip of Ani 
nia, on Apollo's Feſtival day; which perhaps gave 
riie to the Fable of his being the Son of Apollo. 
Eis Edu- (c) While he was yet an infant, his Mother laid 
calion. him down in a thicket of Myrtles on the Mountain 
Hyĩmettus, (he and his father being employ'd in ſa- 
crificing to the Muſes and Nymphs, In the mean 
time, a \warm of Bees ſettled upon his Lips, which was 
taken for a preſage of the ſingular ſweetneſs of his 
ſiyle. He was at firſt calld A-iſtocles after his grand: 
father; and afterwards Plato, from his large Perſon, 
or from his broad ſquare ſhoulders, or elſe from his 
large Eloquence. He had a Gibboſity in the hinder 
art of his head, but no other blemiſh in his perſon, 
n his youth, he was obſerv'd to be of a nimble ap- 
rehenſion, but withal ſo modeſt and and grave, that 
e never laugb'd to exceſs. He commenc'd his itu- 
dies under Dionyſius a Grammarian; and learn'd 
Wreſtling of Ariſto an Argive, under whom he be. 
came a great proficient in that exerciſe which was 
then in great requeſt at the Olympick games. Hie 
likewiſe apply'd himſelf to Painting and Poeſy. Find. 
ing his Epe, Poems ſhart of Homer, he burn'd em; 
and berook himſelf to the Writing of Tragedies, re- 
ſolving to try a Publick conteſt ; which he likewil: 
- barnt, when he heard Socrates diſcourſe at the thea- 
tre, F:om that time he became a follower of Socra- 
(65, being then 20 years old. Some alledge he fought 
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(tert. Proel. in Time. (b) Apulei. dogs Plate (c) Aliar. Jil 
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in three ements, Viz. at T anagara, at Corinth, 
and at nee ane vs manifeſt that the firſt of 
theſe was before he was born, the ſecond when he 
was but fix years old, and the third when he was 
but four, So that it is a miſtake of Plato for Socra- 

tes; Tho at the ſame time, tis certain from his an- 
ſwer to Crobylus, that he fought for his Country. 
(a) The night before he was introduc'd to Socrates, 
Socrates dream d, that a Swan ſprung from Cupid's 
Altar, and fitting down upon his lap ſuddenly flew 
up to heaven, ſinging ſweetly in her flight. The 
next day, Plato being preſented to him by his father, 
This is the bird, ſays Socrates, wh ch I dream'd of. 
He liv'd 8 years with Socrgres, and took down his 
Maſters diſcourſes in writing; which he interlac'd 
with many additions of his own, as Socrates himſelf 
complain d, (C) when he heard him recite his Ly ſis. 
At his Maſter's Arraignment, which happen d in the 
firſt year of the 95 Olymp. being the youngelt Se- 
nator, ( and conſequently thirty years old according 
to Solon's Law) he attempted to plead for his Ma- 
ſter, (c) but was over-rul'd. Upon the ſame occaſion he 
offer d him Money to purchaſe his Liberty, but So- 
crates refus d it. (d) The friends of Socrates being 
caſt down upon his Condemnation, he bid em take 
heart, for he would govern the School, and then 
drank to Apollodorus, who reply d, that he had ra- 
ther take the cup of Poyſon from the hand of Socra- 
tes, than pledge him upon that condition, However 
he was exceſſively griev'd for his Maſter's death, and 
fled with the reſt of the Philoſophers to Euchd at 
Megara. From thence he reſolv'd to travel to any part 
of the Earth, where he could improve his Philoſophy. 
Accordingly he travel'd to Cyrene to learn Geometry 
of Theodorus; to Egypt (e) to learn Aſtrology, Ce- 
leſtial Speeulations, and the Religious rites, by con- 
verſing with the Prieſts and Wiſemen, by whom tis 
ſaid, he was (J) taught the immortality of the Soul, 
and its transmigration; and to Tarentum in Italy to 


* 
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(a) Apul. dogm. Plat. Laert. Suid. (b) Laert. (e) Laert. Vit. Föcrat. 


(d) Athen. Deipn. (e) Cicer. de finib. Apul. (f) Pauſan. Meſſen. & 
Herodot. I 
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converſe with Eurytus, Architas, and the reſt of the 


Pythagoreans, He deſign'd to have gone to the Indies 


to viſit the Magi, but was prevented by the Wars 


that broke out in Aſia. He likewiſe apply d himſelf, 


His Pla- 
giariſm. 


after his Maſter's death, to Cratylus a follower of He- 
raclitus, and to Hermogenes. 

(a) Some alledge he borrow'd the Myſtick part of 
his Philoſophy from Hermes Triſmegiſius; but the 
books aſcrib d to Hermes Triſmegiſtus, ſeem rather 
to be cull'd by ſome impoſtor out of the works of 
Plato and the Divine * Indeed both Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian Authors (b) concurringly affirm, that 


he owes many things to Moſes's Law, which was tran- 


ſlated before Alexander's time. (c) = ſaid, great 
part of his Timæus is taken out of three books of 
natural Philoſophy, writ by Philolaus a Pyth2gorean, 
which he purchas d in Sicily, being then full of Money 
thro' Dionyſius's bounty, (a) Alcimus in his four 
books to Amyntas, affirms that he ſtole a great deal 
from the writings of Epicharmus a Comick Poet; 
7 anc his doctrine of Eternal beings, of the 
difference between ſenſibles and inſenſibles, between 
Eſſences or Truths which are only apprehended by 
reaſon without the Mediation of Senſe, and corpo- 
real qualities apprehenſible by the Mediation of the 
body; his ſcheme for compaſſing the knowledge of 
the Principles of the Universe, vi x a due diſtinction of 
the ſeveral Idæas of likeneſs, unity, multitude, magni- 
tude, reſt, and motion; a ſeparate conſideration of what 
is honeſt, good, and juſt; and a juſt compariſon of 
the Idæa s one with another, which he aſſerts to be 
patterns exiſtent in Nature, after whoſe likeneſs other 
things are made; Together with his notion of Me- 
mory and the Permanency of Idæa s; and a great 
many other things. Alcimus adds that Epicharmss 
himſelf predicted that ſome other perſon would raiſe 


his Reputation by what he had writ. To conclude, 
bY. Phavorinus alledges that Plato took the whole 
cheme of his common-wealth from Protagoras's Arti- 


— GC 


— 


(a) Peren. P biloſ. 1. 27. and. 5. 3. (b) Euſeb, prep. evang · Foſehh: 
contra Appion. I. 2. Clem. Alexand. ftrom. 2. Suid. (e] Laert. A. Gel. 
(d) Laert. (e) ibid. 3 338 N 
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logicks ;, others ſay, he had his Politicks from Sacya- 
tes; and that the books of Sophron the Mimic con- 


tain d all his Morality, and were found under his 
head, when he dy'd. | 
(Upon his return from Ægypt to Athens he ſet up His luſti. 
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lat the Academy, which had then but one tion of 4 


Orchard 9 to it; but was afterwards enlarg d Seck. 
y the * — of the lovers of Philo- 
ſophy. This Academy being a ſickly place Plato was 


and enrich'd 


ſiez d with a Quartarn Ague; and was thereupon 


advis d to transfer his School to the Lyceum; but he 


anſwer'd, He would nat live on the top of Athos to 


ſpin out a lingring Life, Over the School gate ſtood 


this Inſcription, Let none ignorant of Geometry enter 
here. He afterwards taught in the Gardens of Colonus. 
Being ſettled in the Academy, he inſtituted a Sect, 
following Heraclitus in ſenſible things, Socrates in Po- 
liticks, and Pythagoras in things belonging to the In- 
tellect; (b) by this means blending the Socratick Mo- 
rality with the Phyſical Contemplations of the Pytha- 
gore ans; and — to that mixture Di alectick. Of 
theſe three parts did the Academic Philoſophy Con- 
fiſt, Of which more anon. 


c) He improv'd both the Learning and Language His In- 
of 09 time. Fe invented Dialectict; and as for Dia- ventions. 


logues, or diſcourſes by way of queſtion and anſwer, 
tis true his Maſter Socrates and others us d em be- 
fore him; but Plato was the firſt that poliſh'd that 
way of writing, and brought it to perfection. (4) The 
Analytical method of reducin things to their firſt 
principles, a contrivance ſo uſeful in Geometry, was 
certainly his invention as well as the () duplicature of 
acube, that ſo . ſought after in vain; for 
Apollo having predicted that the Miſeries of Greece 
ſhould not ceaſe till they had doubled the Cubical 


Altar which was in his Temple; and the Grecians in 


execution of the divine order having doubled each 
lide of the Altar, and ſo made it eight-fold inſtead of 
double; which made 'em fear the Continuation of 
their Calamities : Plato told em, that God did but 


De 


* 


| (a) Laert. (b) Laert. Auguſt. de civ. de. I. 8. (c) Laert. (d) Proel. 
in Euclid. J. 3. (e) Plut. & Philopon, in Anal. poſts J. 1. c. * I 
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converſe with the Muſes, and moderate their Heats 
and Paſſions by the _ of Letters and Sciences, By 


but took occaſion to appeaſe the Grecian wars. Tha 
Plato invented many other things in the athens 
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mock the Greeks for their contempt of Sciences, ani 

by reproaching em of their ignorance and ſtupidity, Wi cal 
exhorted em ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to the ty. me 
dy of Geometry, which alone could teach em u wh 
double a cube b finding out two means proportional ce 
between two bodies in a double proportion; and with WW in 
al that God had no deſign to have his altar doubled, an 


but only requir'd em to lay down their Arms to | du 


this means he not only ſhew'd his skill in Geometry, 


ticks, beſides what appears in his writings that are 
extant, is demonſtrated in the three books of Th, 
Smrnæus, Which were deſign d as an Introduction 
to to the Platonick Philoſophy,” (a) To all which we 0! 
may add ſeveral words that were never known be. / 
fore his time; particularly Artip2des to {ignite WW © 
thoſe who live on oppoſite ſides of the globe; e 
504x701, an Element admitting of compoſition, in ri 
contradiſtinction to a xꝭᷣ the firſt uncompounded prin WW ” 
ciple ; Poem; vc dg us 73y t an oblong numb- Wi # 
ber reſulting from a greater number multiplied by a r 
lefſer ; and des æferola, divine providence. Laertiu t 
ſays he firſt us'd 67:parsia, ſurface, of which the then 

common word :7:#%/3r, a Plane, is but a ſpecies. He 

was the firſt that fone the oration of 2 the don 

r 


efficacy of Grammar; and that oppos d all that went 
before him, whence tis wonder 'd he never mel 
tions Democritus. 


Big Claſ-- Laertius gives us his diſtribution of things, as col 


ſes for 


zbing s. 


| Juſtice; or in the Body, as 


tical, as being lodg'd in the people, or Ariſtocrati 


lected by Ariſtorle in ſome piece not extant, Which 
is as follows. Bleſſings are, either in the Soul, # 

ſrength; or extrinſecal, 
as riches, Friendſhip is either natural, as being co: 


mon to us and brutes; or Soc:able, as ſpringing on) 


1 
1 
b 
of Cephalus; the that conſider'd the force and Wil © 
[ 
( 
( 
| 
| 


from converſe; or Hoſpitable, as being ſhewn do 
ſtrangers. Civil Government, is either Democrs 


— 


(a) I aert. 


* — 
— — 2 * — — 
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cal in the hands of the juſteſt ( not richeſt) and beſt 
men; or Oligarchical, in the power of the Magiſtrates 
who are fewer; or Regal, whether Elective or Suc- 
ceſive; or Tyrannical. Juſtice is either towards God 
in obeying, towards fer in being equitable to one 


another, or towards the dead in performing funeral 
duties. Sciences are either Theoretick, or Mecha- 


nick, or Practical without leaving any viſible effect, 
as. the art of Governing, playing on the Flute, &c. 
Phyſick is either Pharmacentick, Ch;rurgical, Diates ' 
tick, Noſognomonick , or Curative, Law 1s either 


written, as ſtatues; or «written, as cuſtoms or na- 
tural undecencies, Speech is either Political for 
a Stateſman, Rhetorical for a Barriſter, Dialectical 
in queſtions and anſwers, Mechanical for Tradeſmen, 
or Yulgar for the mobb. Muſicł is either Vocal, In- 
ſtrumental, or a combination of both, Mobility is 
either from anceſtors, whether Juſt, or Princely, or 
ennobled by their actions; or from one's own gene- 
rous mind, which is the beſt, Beauty is either Com- 
mendable, as in a Woman; uſeful as in a houſe ;, or 
ro gy as in Laws, The Soul bath 3 parts, viz. 
Reaſon, Appetite and Paſſion. Perſect Virtue is ei- 
ther Wiſtom, Fuſtice, Fortitude or Temperance. Go- 


vernment is either by Law, as by Magiſtrates; by 


Nature, as by Males over Females; by Cuſtom, as 
by Maſters over diſciples ; by Deſcent, as in a ſuc- 
ceſſive Monarchy ; or by re as in the caſe of 
Tyranny, Rhetorick has fix parts, namely, Exhor- 
tation, Dehartat.on, A 0 er Defence, Encomium, 
and Inveives; In ſpeaking right, we mult conſider 
what is proper, how much is proper, to whom, a 
when. In the way of Beneficence, we either ſerve 
our friends, with Money, with our bodies, with our 
knonleage, or with our donguet. Things are brought 
toan end, either Legally, as by a decree, naturally as 
the day ends in the night, artificially as a houſe by 


the builder, or accidentally, as whatever comes to 


pals by chance, Power conſiſts either in the mind, 
as a power to think; in the body, as to walk; in 
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Riches or Armies; or in a patient ſuffering of good or 


evil. Humanity conſiſts either in Complement, Relief, 
or inviting to feaſts, Felicity has 5 parts; Wmely 
Prudence, So1m-i1e!3 of Senſes, Proſperity of aſſa:rs, 
| 600 

9. 
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ap 47 At 


Ws) 


His three 


Voyages 
to Sicily. 


opulent and effeminate 


ſo in 
fation, that he engag d the Tyrant to an intervien 


Gosd Re put ation, and Plenty, Of Arts, ſome prepare 
Metals, or wood, Cc. Others form and model thy 
materials; and a third ſort makes uſe of em. Of 
Things, ſome are always ill, ſome always good, ſome 
radifforem 1, e- ſometimes hurtful, ſometimes not, 
Good may be apply'd, either, to vertue it ſelf, or to 
the Subject of vertue, or to uſeful things, or to 47 
tiſts skilbd in their profeſſion. Good Government 


takes place, where the Laws are good, or well kept; 
or where good cuſtoms have the force of a Law: 


And Irregular Government falls upon the reverſe d 
theſe, Contraries are threefold ; viz, Good to Ill, x 
Juſtice to Injuſtice; 7/ to Ill, as Prodigality to Avz 
rice; and Indiſferent to 1 „ as weight to 
lightneſs. Good is, either, ſuch as we may have, 
as health; or as we may only partake of, as the real 
good it ſelf; or ſuch as indeed ought to be, but is 
neither poſſeſs d nor participated, as a Juſt man. 
Comfort 15 either built on paſt Examples, preſent fa 
vourable circumſtances, or future conſiderations, Voice 
is either inanimate, as ſounds, or ani mate, and that 
either Articulate or Inarticulate. Things are eithet 
Diviſble or Indiviſible ; Homogeneous, of ſimilar parts, 
or Heterogeneous of diſſimular parts. Again Thing are 
either of an ahſalute ſenſe, as a Man; or Relative, as 
fairer, &c. | 

ta) In the fourtieth year of his Age he travel d into 
Sicily; to ſee Mount Ætna, and to improve his know- 
ledge; where he laid the firſt Foundations of the 


Liberty of Syracuſe, Dionyfius the Elder Son to Her- 


mocrates Reign'd then in Syracuſe; and Dior a very 

young man, Son in Law to the Tyrant, was his fi 

vourite, Dion, tho wy a up in the 4 of an 

ourt, and accuſtom d to the 

ſubmiſſion of a cringing Courtier; had no ſooner heard 

the prece 7 of our Philoſopher, but his mind was 
m 


with the Love of vertue and his conver- 


with him; in which Plato were of fortitude and 
Juſtice, prov'd that the former could by no means be 
attributed to Tyrants; and the latter render'd the 


(a) 1 gert. Apul. Plat. Epiſt. 3. and 7. Plut. | 0 
g Lives 


— 


— 
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Lives of men happy, amidſt the greateſt adver- 
ſity, While the unjuſt were miſerable in _ 
ity. Diomſius, perceiving himſelf pointed at, 
by the diſcourſe, ask d Plato, for what he came into 
Sicily? To ſeek a good man, ſays Plato, And it 1 
ſays the 3 yon have not yet found him, In this 
conference, our Philoſopher having advanc d that no- 
thing could be truly profitable, but hat carry d ver- 
ue along with it; the Tyrant told him his diſcourſe 
| WE Grour'doi old age. And thine, reply'd Plato, of Ty- _ 
ram. Upon which, Dionyſius commanded him to be 
put to death; but Dion got the Sentence revok d; 
and convey'd him off in a Ship that was to carry 
back Pollss the Lacedemonian Ambaſſador, But Dio- 
ola underhand prefſed the Ambaſſador either to 
am or ell him; alledging, that he being a juſt man 
' WY would be equally happy in ſlavery or liberty. Polis 
carried him back to eAgina, where, in purſuance of 
a Law declaring it death for any Athenian to come 
| a ſhoar, he certainly been put to death; had 
ot bis fearleſs carriage before the Judges given 
be of em occaſion to fay in jeſt he was a Philoſo- 
| pher, and not an Athenian; upon which they mol- 
lied the Sentence, and only fold him for a ſlave. An- 
eri the Cyrenaick Philoſopher being upon the placez 
redeem'd him for thirty ninæ, and ſent him home, 
\ WY Upon theſe news Dionyſius writ to Plato, not to ſpeak 
Hef him. To which Plato reply d, that he had not 
ſo much time vacant from Philoſophy as to talk of 
Dionyſins, However tis to be obſerv'd, that Tzerzes 
lays, the true reaſon of the Tyrant's reſentment, 
Was Plato's adviſing Dion' to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
kingdom, In the mean time Dion continued to live 
up to the Platonick precepts; and not long after the 
Tyrant dies, and his Son Dionyſius the younger is 
advanc'd to the throne. - Dion fearing that the Plea- * 
ſures and Debauchery of the Son might be more fatal 
to S:cily than his father's cruelty ; indeavour d by all | 
means to perſuade him that ſolid vertue was the 
imbelliſhment to a Princes Soul, and the ſtrongeſt 
ſupport of a Crown; and that Plato was the only 
man capable to communicate it. This inſpir d the 
King with ſuch an ardent deſire to draw Plato to his 
» and put himſelf under his direction; _ 


Nene 


— 
2 


1 
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he ſent Couriers to Athens with very preſſing I 
ters of his own, accompany'd with other Letters 9 
Dion and of all the Phythagorean Philoſophers in 
Italy; who intreated him earneſtly to imbrace that 


opportunity of making a Philoſopher of a King, Play 
at firſt was unwilling to venture in the 64 year of 


his age, upon the flaſhes and caprices of a young 


Prince; but at lengch, conſidering that in curing one 
Man he might make a whole nation happy, and that 
Dion being attack'd on all ſides by the Calumnies of 
his Enemies, was in danger of being made a Sacti- 
fice; he comply'd, and upon his arrival in Sicily was 


receiv'd by one of the King's magnificent chariots, 


At which time the Tyrant not keeping his promile, 


and the King himſelf offer'd Sacrifice to the Gods for 
his arrival, as the greateſt felicity, that could happen 
to his Government, Immediately the whole Court 
was ſo reform'd that the Palace of Diony ſius, all ſtrowd 
with Sand for drawing Geometrical figures, was 
more like a Philoſophy School, than the place of a 
Tyrant's reſidence. Not long after, at an anniver- 
fary feaſt, the Herald having pray'd,according to the 
uſual cuſtom, that the Gods would preſerve the Tyran- 
ny and the Tyrant; What, ſays Dion, wilt thou never 
leave curſing me with thoſe odious names, Upon tliis, Phi. 
liſtus, ( who had been call'd home by the Tyrannical 
party to counterbalance Plato,) and his friends, took 


the alarm, and refolv'd to ruine Dion and Plato in 


time. Accordingly they repreſented to Pionyſiuss that 
Dion had put Plato upon perſuading him to diſmils 
his Troops, and quit his command for the Ay 
that ſo Dion and his Siſter's Sons might have an ealy 
opportunity of invading the Throne, Upon which,the 
Tyrant caus'd Pion to be put on board of 2 Veſſch 
and tranſported to Italy. However he redoubled bis 
careſſes to Plato; and fearing he would leave Sicily 
without his permiſſion, order d him to be lodg d in 
the Caſtle, in order to ſecure his perſon, Where 
he convers d frequently with him, and became ſo fond 
of him, and even jealous of his Love, that he offer d 
to put all his power, forces, and treaſures, into his 
hands, if he would but love him more than Dion. At 
laſt, a War breaking out, he was forc'd to ſend Plaus 
home; promiſing to Rd for him and Dion next ſpring 
e 


wril 


writ to Plato to be excus d becauſe the War was not 


yet over; and pray d him to perſuade Dion, to be 


eaſy, and not to ſpeak ill of him to the Grecians. Plato 
returning to Athens inſtructed Dior in the Academy, 
and made him intimately acquainted with Speſippres, 
whoſe chearful temper was a fit companion to Dzor's 
reſery'd humor. Some time after his return he gave 
the People plays; for which he ſuffer'd D:on to fur- 
niſh the habits, that by being at all the charge he 
mipht ingratiate himſelf with the Ather i ans. In the 


mean time Dionyſius to atone for this uſage of . 


Plato, ſent for many Learned men, and held aſſem- 
blies in his Palace, in which by a fooliſh ambition 
of Eloquence and Knowledge, he muſter d up and diſ- 
play'd ſome of Plezo's Sentences; but finding his ſource 
ſoon exhauſted, ſent for Plato once more, to learn 
more of him. Plato finding that Dion was not in- 
vited home as well as he, excus'd himſelf on the ac- 
count of his Age, and of the King's not performing 
his promiſe. Dyonyſixs being denied a ſecond time 
got Archytas the Pythagorean to write to Plato, an 
aſſure him upon his own word that he might come 
with ſafety, and that the Tyrant would perform his 
1 and ſent Archide mus and ſome Sicilian No- 
lemen, with a three deck d Galley adorn d with Rib- 
bands, to bring him to 'S:cily. They brought with 


them a Letter from Dionyſius promiſing to ſatisfie him 


and Dion if he came, but threatning to do nothing 
for either if he came not : Beſides ſeveral Letters from 
the Tarentine Philoſophers aſſuring him of the King's 
affection to philoſophy. At laſt upon Dow's requeſt, 
that he would not abandon him, and the intreaties 
of the Tarentines, he went a third time to Sicily 
when he was 70 years of age. Upon his Arrival the 
Tyrant receivd him in a magnificent Chariot, and 

imſelf drove it. And all the Sicilians were buoy'd 
up with hopes that his wiſdom would at laſt break the 
tyranny, Dionyſius lodg'd him in the Gardens, al- 
low'd him to come to him at all times unſearch'd, and 
offer d lum large ſums of money. Some of (a) Plato Ene- 
mies give out that he made this third Voyage, for the 
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(a) Xenoph, Fpiſt. 41 Eſchin. Ter q. Chiliad. 
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fake of the Tyrant's delicious Table, and the Pie a 
ſures of his Court. But to evince the contrary me. 
need only to call to mind the ſtory of his refuſing t 
ge a Purple gown at a feaſt, recorded in th- P 
ife of Ariftippus, Plato, after a while remind Wl © 
the Tyrant of his Promiſe to give him a City to beg © 
vern d by his Model; and to redreſs Dion 's grievan. 4 
ces: But he ſoon perceiv'd that Pionyſius had no de he 
ſign to put any of his promiſes in execution. Thi: MR” 
occaſion'd a ſecret jealouſy between him and the Ty. 
rant ; but both of 'em carried it very fair before th | 
Court. At laſt, the Tyrant having ſtoppd Din; th 
Rents, Plato ask d leave to be gone; and the Tyrant m 
8 him a Veſſel, in a ſhort time. But 7145 
ing bent upon the Voyage, Dionyſus at length told 
him, that if he would ay a year longer, Dion ſhoul 
have all his Rents tranſmitted thro' Plaro's lands, 
providing he livd in the Peloponneſus. Upon thi 
Plato conſented to ſtay ; but quickly found himſelf 
eceiv'd, for as ſoon as the Ships were gone, ſo that 
e could not get away, Dionyſius made {ale of Dion! 
te. In the mean time, Heraclides being deem 
for Author of a mutiny among the Soldiers, Dia 
ſius promis d to Theodotes in the preſence of Pla 
not to offer any: violence to Heraclides if he weal 
come and anſwer to the Crimes he was charg'd with; 
next day, underſtanding that Diomiſius bad iſſued out 
orders to apprehend Heraclides; Plato went to 
the Tyrant, and, while Theodotes was filent and 
wept, charg d the Tyrant warmly with the breach 
of his folemn promiſe. Then their miſunderſtanding 
openly broke out; Dions money was ſtopp'd; Plat 
was remov'd out of the gardens, under the pretenct 
of a feaſt to be celebrated there by the Ladies, and 
lodg d without theCaſtle in the midſt of theK's.guards 
who wanted to be reveng'd upon Plato, for movi 
that they ſhould be disbanded. Theodotes having fet 
for Plato to 2 him an account of the Tyrant's de 


s; Diomſius underſtanding that Plato went, ft 
him word that he found he preferr'd Dion and hi 
friends to him, and that whoever were friends u 
T heodotes and Heraclides, he look d upon em as bs 
profels'd enemies, Plato being inform'd that er 

ourable reports of him were induſtriouſly * 
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about among the Soldiers, acquainted Archytas at Tas 
rentum — ſome other friends with his danger. A. 
chytas immediately diſpatchd away Lamaſcus and 
Photides with a Galley of 30 Oars, under the pre- 
tence of an Embaſſy from the Country ; and wrote 
to Dionyſus to put him in mind, that he had promis'd 
Plato, that he ſhould be entirely ſecure; and that 
he could neither detain him, nor ſuffet any indigni- 
ties to be offer'd him, withour an open violation 
of his word, of which he and ſeveral other men of 
honeſty and honor were Guarantees. This awaken'd - 
that remainder of Thame which was in the Tyrafit's 
mind; fo that at laſt he regal'd him very ſumptuouſ- 
ly, and permitted him to return to Greece. Upon his 
departure, he deſir'd him to enquire whether Dion 
would be ſatisfied to quit his Wife (the Tyrant's 
ſiſter ) to another, there being ſuch a report. Plato 
in his return paſsd by Olympia, while they were 
elebrating the Games, and was more ſtar'd at, than 
hoſe who perform'd the exerciſes. Here he met with 
Dion, whom he diſſuaded from reſenting D;onyſins's 
age. Upon his arrival at Athens he gave the 
yrant an account of every thing, and withal that 
in would be very much diſſatisfied if he did what 
te ſpoke of; meaning the diſpoſal of his Wife; whom 
eafterwards Marry'd againſt her will to T imocra- 
es; and fo gave occaſion to an open War betweeri 


Im and Dion. | 
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) The Arcadians having built a new City call d 
egalopolis after the defeat given them by the Lace- 
noni ans, ſent Ambaſſadours, in concert with the 
bebans, to intreat him to come and give Laws to 


2 ar new City, and inſtruct their young men in phi. 
901 lophy. But he refus d to go, for rhat he per- 
4" 4 they ;were too great Enemies to a parity of 


ltates, However he ſent Ariſtonymus his diſciple, 
To the Cyreneans upon the like requeſt, he gave 
e fame refuſal, telling them that 'twas hard to give 


(a) At home, he liv'd privately in the Academy, His Cor, 
ithout intermedling in the Government, becauſe the dul ar 
ſchenian Laws were not calculated by his meaſures. ume. 


9 G es A, 0 
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ye Lern (b) Aar. vr. iſt 2. 41. (6) Plure al Princip. in ru. 
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Laws to ſo rich a people. However to Evince thathis 
form of Government was not impracticable, as ſome (4) Ml © 
would alledge, he gave Laws to the Syracuſans upon the Wl 
ejection of their K. and to the Cretans upon the build. WM C 
ing of Magne ſia. And upon the ſame deſign ſent P. t 
2110 to the Ilians, and Mededimus to the Pyrrheans, It 
(b) He liv'd and died a batchelor ; which, notwitb Ml fi 
His Ver. ſtanding the calumnies thrown upon him, was doubt il (: 
THES. leſs (c) the effect of Continency. His countenance Wi ”: 
was grave and compos d; his voice ſhrill, but yery Wil '* 
| ſweet. He commonly ate but once a day; and (lpt te 
always by himſelf, and that but very little, ſaying, * 
That a great ſleeper is good for nothing. When his 
Servant offended him, he us'd to ſay he would beat Wil #* 
him if he were not angry 2 and upon one occaſion I E. 
deſir d Speuſippus to beat his Servant for him, becaue “, 
e was in a paſſion. Antimachus an eiteem'd Poet, 7 
having tore his Poem in anger, becauſe upon a contelt 
Niceratus was prefer d before him; (e) Plato bid hin Wi 7* 
His Sꝙ- not mind it, ſince ignorance was a diſeaſe as proper to the ll © 
ing. ignorant as blindneſs to the blind. When Chabria the be. 
General was Tried for his Life, he was the only be 
Citizen that appear'd for him, ſaying, that, as he hat 
hazarded his Life in fighting for his Country, ſo he WR" 
would then in duty to his friend. At (f) the Clympick lab 
games, he convers d very familiarly with ſtrarget e 


without mentioning Socrates, or Philoſophy, or any fuct the 
thing; and his company coming to know that be ute, 
Plato, Socrates s Scholar, did not only admire bis cor lt 
deſcenſion and freedom from oſtentation, but likewik (c) 
his winning way of ordinery converſe, He alway? . 
counſell d his boys to make a good uſe of their id + 
hours, and condemn'd Muſick at feaſts for hindering el 
diſcourſe, Having reprov'd a boy for playing at dice us 


and the boy telling him twas a ſma!l matter; Cm 
laid he, 5s 10 ſlight matter. Being ask d if he would i” 
have tis actions recorded to Polterity ; let me fif 
have a name, ſaid he, and then many things will fi 
low. Being on horſe back, he preſently alighted, fes 
ring, as he faid, leſt the pride of the horſe ſhoul 
infect him. He advisd drunken and angry Men 0 
ſurvey themſelves in a looking glaſs, and that woul 


— 
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ofe theſe vices ſufficiently, Drunkenneſs, faid he, 
is not allowable, unleſs it be upon the feſtival of the 
God that gives us wine. Nothing is {o delightful, as 
the ſpeaking or hearing of truth, Wiſemen puniſh 
faults, not to expiate What's paſt, but to prevent the 
future, Being inform'd upon Oath that Xenocrares, 
(a) whom he lov'd very tenderly, ſpoke ill of him; 
he would never have done it, ſaid he, if he had not ſome 
reaſon for it. Magnificent Builders, build as if they were 
to live for ever; and luxurious Perſons eat, as if they 
were to die inſtantly. Being told that ſome ſpake ill of 
him; Tis no matter, ſaid he, I will live ſo that none ſhall 
believe em. (b) Seeing one that had ſpent a good 
Eſtate, feeding upon bread and water; // you had 
din d, ſaid he, as temperately, you would never have 
needed to ſup ſo. Hearing a wicked perſon ſpeak for 
bis friend, 2 man, ſaid he, carries his Heart in his 
Tongue, To Antiſthenes making a long Oration, Ton 
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1 do not call to mind, ſaid he, that this diſcourſe is to 
ebe neaſur d by the hearer, not the ſpeaker, A youth 
1 being inſolent to his father, Toung man, ſaid he, will 
4 under value him, who us the cauſe you over-value 
„o ſelf? Thoſe who take mach care of their body 


labour much in building their own priſon, A Priſo- 
ner fetter'd is dead in his own body, but lives in ano- 
ther. Labour is preferable to idleneſs, as brightneſs 
to ruſt. Unleſs the youth are accuſtom d to take de- 
Ipht in good things, Pleaſure is the bane. of evil. 
(e) Tis beſt to provide for children ſuch poſſeſſions; 
as fear, neither ſtorms, nor men, nor Jove himſelf; 
A Learned man differs from an unlearned, as a Phy- 
ſician from his Patient, Wiſdom and Philoſophy is 
neceſſary to a Prince; nothing being more pernici- 
ous than power and arrogance accompanied with ig- 
norance. Subjects ought to be ſuch as Princes ſeem 
o be. (d) In order to break Timotheus Conon's Son 
of making ſumptuous feaſts, he invited him to a plain 
oderate Supper; upon which Timotheus flept ealily * 
th a good calm temper of body; and the next day 
old Plato, his Suppers were as pleaſant next Morning 
ps overnight, Thro all theſe inſtances we may perceive 
is prudence, patience,magnanimity and other vertues. 
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He left his Eſtate to Adimantus ( probably his bro- 
ther's Son) which according to the will preſervq Ml 
by Laertius conſiſted of ſeveral rich farms, beſides te 
caſh , Silver and gold Plate, Debts, Servants and m 
houſhold Goods, ” 


HisDeath, He died on his birth day, having juſt compleated the$; 


ear of his Age, in the firtt year of the 108 Olymp.Hence 

the Magi at Athens facrific'd to him as being more r 
than a man, in compleating juſt the ſquare of nine 
(a) Seneca ſays he died of Age, having liv'd a yer 
temperate and regular life, Phavorinus ſays, Mithr. 
dates the Perſian Erected his ſtatue in the Academ 
Laertius ſays, he was buried in the Academy with! 
pompous funeral. His Monument was adorn'd with 
ſeveral Epigrams, of which this was one, 


Say Queen of birds, when ſoaring ftarry height. 
Whoſe 2 it was, o re which thou cook ih flight? 
Or did'ft thou ſoar ſo high to take 4 view. 
What bleſt Immortals in their manſions do? 
I was the Soul of Plato, once below; 
But now to anſwer your enquiry, know, 
The Soul of Plato to Olympus flies, 
Whoſe body here in Native Athens lies. 


(b) He had diſciples from all parts; namely; Her 
ſippus his own Nephew; Xenocrates a Chalcedbnia 
his beloved diſciple, Ariſtotle the Stagyrite, whot 
he us'd to call a Colt, foreſeeing his ingratitude; I, 
lippus an Opuntian; Heſtiaus a Perinthian: Dion d 
Syracuſe, whom he particularly advis d to beware® 
the Melancholy humor of ſtudying only to pleaſe hit 
ſelf; Amyclzs an Heracleote;, Eraſius and C oriſeu 
Scepſians; Timolaus a CyZicene ; Pithon, Hippothai 
and Callippus, Athenians; Demetrius of Amphipts, 
Heraclides of Pontus; Theophraſtus, Hyperides, | 
curgus, and Demoſthenes, the Grators; neſiira 
a Thaſian; Ariſtides a Locrian; Eudoxus a Cnidio 
Hermodorus, Heracleodorus, Euphrates the fayourl 
of Perdiccas K. of Macedonia, Enagon of Lampſacih 
Timæus of Cyzicum, Cheron of Pellene; \1ſocrd 
the Orator with whom he was very intimate; Aj 


(2) Epiſt. 1. 58. (b) Laert. Stob. Atben. 
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Phædrus, 
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Phedrus, Alexis, Agat ho, young men whom he lov d very 
tenderly; Ariftonymus, Phormio, Mededimus, his fa- 
miliar friends. Beſides two Women, Laſthenia à Manti- 
nean, and Axiothia a Phliaſian, who wore men's habits. 
(a) His diſtinguiſhing Character procur d him many π A 
Rivals, eſpecially among his fellow Socraticks; par- 4d Ene- 
ticularly Xenophon , who oftentimes writ upon the“ 
fame Subject with bim, the commonwealth and Apo- 
logy of the one anſwering the Cyroparidia and Sym- 
poſium of the other; and tho they were both Socra- 
ess Scholars, neither of em mentions the other ba- 
ting once that Tenophon mentions Plato in the third 
book of his Commentaries. Antiſthenes was another 
Rival and Adverſary, wha, becauſe Plato ſhew'd him 
ſome errors in a Treatiſe of his, wrote a Dialogue 
againſt him entituled Satho. To theſe we may add 
Ariſtippus, whom Plata (in Phædont) blames for 
being at Agina when his Maſter died; and ÆAſchi- 
nes, whom, as ſome ſay, he contemn'd at Dienyſiuss 
Court,and who-is by ſome deem'd to be the Perſon that 
entertain'd that diſcourſe with Socrates, which Plato 
out of ill will puts in Criton's name, Athenæus lays, 
Plato was a violent Enemy to Phædon. (b) Diogenes 
the Cynick derides bis Laws, particularly his writing 
of Laws after he had form d. his Commonwealth, as 
if the Commonwealth thus form'd had been without 
Laws, He told Plato, he could ſee other things, but 
could not ſee his [deas; to which Plato anſwer'd that, 
twas ſo, becauſe he did nat uſe the Eyes of his mind 
which could only perceive em. () Molon ſaid o 
our Philoſopher by way of detraction, that twas not 
ſo much to be wonder'd that Dionyſius ſhould be per- 
mitted to live at Corinth, as that Plato ſhould be 
ſuffer to live in Sicily. (d) Theſe private jealouſies 
gave birth to ſeveral falſe and ſcandalous imputations 
upon Plato; as that he was Satyrical, proud, envious, 
detracting, a paraſite to Tyrants, one that lov'd to 
iced high, luxurious, ang mightily given not only to 
0, but Is Male 7 a 1 
Llato wrate by way of Dialogue: ich is, a Vis hi- 
iſcourſe by way 555 queſtion and Anſwer, at, the rings. 
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ſubject either of Politicks or Philoſopby, giving ſui. 
table Characters of the Perſons introdac d. His Dia. 
logues are of two principal Characters ; vix. either 
Hyphegetick, i. e. Explicatory or Inſtruttine, as Treat. 
ing of known truths; or Exeget:ick, i. e. Enquiring 1 
after unknown truths. Of the former fort are the h 
Logical and Phyſical, in the Theoretick Rank; and t 
the Moral and Political, in the practical Claſs, Of a 
the latter ſort, ſome are Gymnaſtich, i. e. deſign d [ 
for Exerciſe, and thoſe either Maieuticſ, i. e. Ole. 
trical which Midwife in the firſt rudiments of Sci. \ 
[ 
| 
( 
| 
q 
| 
| 
( 
| 


ence; or Peiraſtich, i. e. Dialogues of Eſſay, in which 
one tries what he can do by himſelf : And ſome are 
Agoniſtick, i. e. Diſputative , which either dean. 
ſtrate or ny; Under theſe heads we ſhall draw 
up Plato's dialogues, To the Phyſicks retains, Ti maus; 
to Logick, The Politician, Cratylus, Parmenides, and 
the Sophiſt; to Ethicks, The Apology for Szcrates, 

Criton, Phædon, Phædrus, Sympoſium, Mdenexemus, 

Clitophon, his Epiſtles, Philebus, Hipparchus, the Ri- 

. vals: To Politicks, The Commonwealth , The Lan 

E Minos, Epinomis, the Atlantick: To the Maientick 

or obſtretrical Rank, Alcibiades, The Ages, Lyſis, and 

ö Laches: To the Perraſtick or Eſſay fort, Eutiyphron, 

Menon, Ten, Charmides, Theætetus: To the Demon- 

ſtrative, Protagoras: To the Refuting Claſs, Enthy- 
demus, Hippias 1, Hippias 2, Gorgias 1. Gorgias 2. 
Every Dialogue hath two Titles, one from the prin- 

coal Perſon repreſented, and the other from the 

ſubject. Some of the Ancients have drawn em up 

by fours, thinking that Plato had reſpe& to the te- 

tralogies of the ancient Tragical Poets, who us'd to 

compoſe four pieces on the ſame Subject for the four 

reat feaſts of the Athenians. Others have divided 

them into three's; and 'tis certain that in his works 

there are three dialogues found, that properly make 

but one and the ſame Treatiſe, namely, Theetetus, 

the Sophiſt, and the Politician; and in like manner 

his Commonwealth, Timæus and Critias, But the 

reſt ſeem to be independent one of another. Of all 

theſe dialogues 'Phadrus ſeems to be firſt written 

(a) as favouring toomuch of a juvenile temper. The 
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Dialogues ſet aſide for ſpurious, are Midon, Erixias, 
Alcyon, Acephali, Axiochus, Phæaces, Demoagchus, 
Chelidon, the Seventh Epimenides, In all his Dia- 
logues, Plato never mentions himſelf, but once in his 
Phadon, and once in his Apology. At the Recital of 
his Phædon, all his audience left him, but Ariſtotle; 
tho it had that efficacy upon Cleombrotus of Ambracia, 
as to make him throw himſelf into the Sea. Plato, in 
pur ſuance of the Socratick way of arguing, ſeems to 
affirm nothing; in oppoſition to the Dogmatiſts who 
were too poſitive. But at the ſame time tis plain 
that what he takes for a truth, is diſcours d under 
the perſons of Socrates, or Timens, or the Athenian 
Gueſt, or the Elean Gueſt; and what he deſigns for 
Errors, are brought in by Thraſimachus, Calli- 
cles, Polus, Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias Euthyde- 
mus, &c. His Arguments are commonly by way of 
induction, that is, from certain undeniable truths he 
concludes a truth like to them; and that either by 
contraries, when he refutes and wrangles, as, f 4 
man be not a living Creature he is either (tone or wood, 
or the lite; or by conſequents, when he confirms his 
aſſertions; for inſtance, he 8 that contraries ſuc- 
ceed contraries, by an induction of particulars, as 
waking ſacceeds ſleeping, the greater the leſſer; &c. 
Which is a Dialectick Indution, ſiace it proves an 
univerſal from ſingulars; for beſides that, there is a 
Rhetorical Induction concluding one ſingular from 
another, as Murder from a bloody Coat; Rhetorick 
not being employ'd in #niverſals, but in particulars. 
In his writings he uſes a variety of names to make 
the Senſe more remote to the unlearned. Sometimes 
he uſes the ſame words for various ſignifications, as 
baba for ſimple, honeſt, ſmall, as well as for Evil. 
Sometimes various words for the ſame thing,as Genus, 
Species, Exemplar, Beginning, and Cauſe, for Idaa. 
And ſometimes contrary expreſſions for the ſame thing, 
as Idæa is neither moveable nor permanent, the /ame, 
one, and many. His method in all his diſcourſes is 
I. To lay down the Subject of the diſcourſe. 2. To 
ve the deſign of the diſcourſe; 3. To enquire into 
e Subject, whether tis a true n or not. But 
now twill not be improper to give ſome account of 
bis Marks, or Characters, affix d to Sentences or 
e words. 
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words. X denotes Platonick words and figures; xx 
his peculiar opinions and Tenents; X“ his more polite 
and elegant flouriſhes; X Emendations of others, 
rejecting ridiculous confutations ; + a confutation; * 
concurrence of opinions; An Anti ſigma thews the 
double uſe and tranſpoſition of Writings ; a {mall half 
Moon ſhews the context of Philoſophy. As for his two 
Epiſtles, not extant in his works, one to Archyra;, 
and the other among the- Socratick Epiſtles; together 
with his Epigrams extant in Laertius; I omit em as 
leſs uſeful; and ſhall now proceed to give you an ab- 


* 


ſtract of his opinions. 


A Sum- Philoſophy , (according to Plato) is a diſengage- 


mary of the ment of the Soul from the body; or a deſire of Wil 
Platonick dom, which conſiſts in the knowledge of things di- 
Philoſophy. vine and human. So that a true Philoſopher muſt 
have a natural capacity for conceiving intellectual ef: 
ſences; a natural acuteneſs and a good memory; a 
natural affection to truth and juſtice, and an averſion 
to fal nd and injuſtice; a maſtery over the paſſo- 
nate Part; anda liberal mind undervaluing corporeal 


pleaſure. A Philoſopher muſt mind two things, namely 


Contemplation conſiſting inthe knowledge of truths,and 
Action conſiſting in the Practice of things dictated by 
reaſon. The former having for its object intelligible be- 
ings, and ſo aſſimilating us to the deity; and being per- 
form d without the mediation of the body, ſo that 
no external impediment can Rob us of it; is infinite- 
ly preferable to the latter, which requires the Me- 
iation of the. body, and often meets with obſtrufi- 
ons. However the latter is to be encourag'd as a re- 
tainer to Contemplation, and the things we contem- 
plate muſt upon occaſion be transfer 'd to Action, whe- 
ther in adminiſtring Juſtice, or leading on Armies, 
or inſtituting Laws, or * or Edu- 
cating youth, &c. The. ſtudy of a Philoſopher conſiſts of 
three parts. viz, Conte mplation Diſputation and Practice. 
That Science which teaches us to reaſon or diſpute, 

is call'd Dzale&ick. In the way of Ratiocination, we 
muſt firſt have in our view the judgment reſulting from 
Reaſon. the perſon judging, and the thing judg'd.)Reaſor,which 
is the Organ for judging, is either Science, or Opinion. 

The firſt 1sattended - certitude, as being converſant in 


Dialecticł. 


intelligibles, things certain and ſtable. The other 
being imploy'd in ſenſibles, things Subject to mutati- 
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on, goes upon probabil ity and opinion. The Prin- 
ci *. the one is Intellection. The Principle of the 
other is 4 Senſe is an impreſſion made upon the genſe. 
Soul by the 

that in reſſion is calbd Memory. Now Opinion is the Memory. 
conjunction of a preceeding Memory with a later Senſe, Opinion. 
as one having the impreſſion of Socrates in his Me- 


ediation of the Body. The Permanency of 


* 


mory, and then meeting him, forms the opinion that 


it is Socrates, This opinion is falſe when the ſucceed- 
ing ſenſe do's not in it {elf agree with the preceeding 
memory. The Subject of ſenſe and memory Plato 
compares to a Table of Wax. Intellection, which 
is an operation of the Intellect, contemplating firſt . 
intelligble Objects; is either pure intellection when 
the Soul is not yet confin d to the Body, or only 
Natural Knowledge, when the Soul is immers d in 
matter, 'Tis the former of theſe that is the Prin- 
ciple of Science. © Of the Objects of Intellection, or 
Intelligibles, ſome are Primary, as Idæa's; others Se- 
condary, as the Species inſeparably lodg'd in matter. 
In like manner the Objects of Senſe are either Pri- 


mary, as rs, whitenels, Cc. or Seconda 


as the concrete Objects. So that both Intellect ian 
and Senſe, are diverſified according as they act upon 
Primary or Secondary Objects. Intellection purſues 
primary Intelligibles, by a certain comprehenſion, 
not without Scienti ſick Reaſon; and the ſecondaries 
are purſued by Scientifick Reaſon not without In- 
tellection. And the primary and ſecondary ſenſibles, 
are judg d by Senſe and Opinionative Reaſon after 
the ſame rate. For right Reaſon dos not diſcern the 
objects of Contemplation and thoſe of Action after 
the ſame manner: In the former it conſiders what is 
true and fale; in the latter, what is proper, and im- 
proper in meaſuring it by the innate notions of Honeſty 
and Juſtice. To come to Dialectict; its office is to con- 
ſider the Eſſences and Accidents of things. Eſſences 
are either explaind by its higher generals in D:viſion 
and Definition; or by its inferiours, in Analyſis. 
Accidents are either made out from thoſe things 
which are contain'd, by Induction, or from thoſe 


which contain, by Sy!logiſm, Divifon is either of Diviſes 


the Genus into its Species, as of an Eo, into Ra- 
tional and Irrational ; or of a word into æquivocal 


lignifications ; or of accidents according to their 
ſubjects 


Intellecti- 


Indutt ion. 


Hllagiſm. 


ſuppoſe the thing in queſtion to 
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ſubjects; or of ſubjects according to their accidents 
In Definitions we make ule of the firſt ſort of Diviſian, 
by joining the Genus of a thing to its loweſt ſpecifick 
difference ; as Animal to Rational in defining Man 
Of Analhſiès there are three forts. 1. When we 
aſcend from ſenſibles to primary Intelligibles, as from 
the beauty of the Body to that of the Mind, fron 
thence to that of Laws, and ſo on to the ſuprean 
beauty. 2, When we aſcend by demonſtrate and 
ſubdemonſtrate to indemonſtrable Propoſitions; . a 
from the Soul's conſtant motion, from its moving of 
its ſelf, from its being a principle of motion, we 
aſcend to a Principle's being ingenerate and incor- 
ruptible, which is admitted C all. 3. When we 

ee what will follow; 
and tack another ſuppoſition to that till we arrive at 
a Principle that is not taken upon ſuppoſition, J. 
ductiom is every method of reaſon, that proceedeth 
either from like to like, or from ſingulars to univer- 
{als : And is of great efficacy to excite natural thoughts, 
Syllogiſms conſiſt of Propoſitions. Now theſe are either 
Affirmative or Negative; both which are either Uni- 
ver ſal or Particular, Beſides, ſome Propoſitions are 
Categorical and Abſolute, as Every juſt thing is good; 
and ſome are Hypothetical or Conditional, as, if it i 
day, there is light. Of Syllogiſms ſome are Categs- 


- rical, ſome Hypothetical, fome Miæt; ſo denominated 


from the Propoſitions they conſiſt of. Categorical 
Syllogiſms have three figures, taken from the diſpo- 
ſition of the terminus medius, (which are commonly 
known.) Plato uſes demonſtrative Syllogiſms when 
he explains his own Doctrine; probable againſt 
Young , and litigious againſt contentious People. 
When he Confutes a falſchood he proceeds by In- 
terrogation. Sophiſms are either in words or names, 
How they are ſolv'd Plato teaches in his Euthyde mu. 
The ten Predicaments he purſues in Parmenides 

his other Dialogues. In his Cratylus he brings in Ety 
mology; upon which head he aſſerts that names in- 
deed owe their ſignification to impaſition; but for 
much as they are expreſſive of the Natores of things, 
the impoſer ovght to obſerve a natural affinity and 
ſuitableneſs between the name and the thing ſignified. 
And for thit reaſon none but Diale:icks know * 
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to uſe names, as underſtanding the natures of the - 
things; which perhaps the firlt impoſer did not. 
Juſt as a Weaver's-Shuttle tho made by a Carpenter, 
can only be apply'd to the right uſe by the Weaver 


himſelf. 


is Theology; another part treating of the Nature of 
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After Dialefick, ſucceeds the Theoretick Philoſo- Theoretith 
phy. Of which one part treating of fi mar | Cauſes Philoſophy: 


the Univerſe, and Man, is Phyſicks; and the third 


treating of ſurfaces, ſolids, and the motion of Ce- 


leſtial bodies, is call d Mathematicks This laſt part CO 


Plato only uſes to whet the genius, and prepare it 
for the contemplation of Divine things ; for he do's 
not allow the Mathematical diſciplines the title of 


sciences. Arithmetick, ſaid he, if pointed to its due 


end, frees us from errors in ſenſible things, and 
promotes the right knowledge of Eſſences; Geometry, 
is uſeful not only for knowing things which are, but 
thoſe which are not, by obſerving the continual Ge- 
neration and Motion of things; Aſt ronomy, by the 
motions of Heaven and the Stars, leads us to the Au- 
thor of Night and Day; and Muſick leads us from 
the harmony of the Voice to that perceiv'd by the 
Intellect. Without this fruit, the contemplation of 
Mathematicks is imperfe& and unprofitable, Dia- 
lectick indeed, which is employ'd about Divine Eter- 
nal things, is a true Science. But the Contemplation 
of Mathematicks is none. 


Plato held the firſt Principles of things to be three, Theology. 
vii, Matter, Idza's, and God, Matter is the Nurſe, Matter. 


Mother and Receptacle of all Images. Being of her ſelf 
void of all form, figure, or quality; it is fit to receive 
the impreſſion of all forms or figures, as a Table or 
Wax; and thus it is a Nurſe for the Generation of all 
things, touch'd without Senſe, and comprehended by 
an adulterate kind of reaſon, Tis neither incor- 
poreal, nor yet a Body, unleſs it be potentially, as 
Braſs is 22 a Statue. The ſecond Principle, 
namely Idæas, are the eternal exemplar of things 
which are according to Nature ; the notions of God, 
or the intellectual pattern by which he meaſures the 
eſſences of things. As the Idæa of Man in general is 
a pattern for all Men, Theſe he call'd the primary 
Intelligbles, and prov'd their neceſſary 9 
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Idæaꝰs. 
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from the neceſſity of a pattern by which the World 
ſhould be made; and the neceſſity of Intelligbles for 
an Object to God an Intellectual Being, when he was 
about to give meaſure to unmeaſur'd Matter, The 
third Principle, viz, God, is the firſt Intellect that 
puts the Intellect of the World into Action: for as 
there are pure Intelligibles independent of ſenſibles, 
ſo there are Intellects free from corporeal alloy; of 
which they which always act are preferable to thoſe 
Which are only potentially ſuch ; and of thoſe, that 
is the moſt excellent which is the cauſe of the other 
and Superior to all, namely God. This firſt Intelle, 
being it ſelf immoveable, moves the Intellect of the 
Univerſe, as a deſired object moves the Appetite; and, 
there being nothing purer than it ſelf and its own 
notions, is imploy'd in contemplating them, He is 
eternal, ineſfable, perfect in himſelf, at all times, and 
in every part, viz. Divinity, Eſſence, Truth, Har- 
mony, Gooaeſs ;, which are not diſtin one from ano- 
ther, but do all make one. He is fair in his Eſſence, 
good, as being the Author and diſpenſer of all Good, 
truth, as being the Principle of all Truth, and a com- 
mon Father, as being the cauſe of the Soul of the 
World, which he imbelliſhes by his own pattern and 
notions. Being neither Genus nor Species, nor Dif- 
ference, he is not perceivable by the mind; he neither 
moves nor is moved; he is neither part nor whole; 
nor capable of qualities or accidents. So that our 


firſt apprehenſion of him muſt be by Ahſtraction from 


theſe things ; the ſecond by Analogy, by comparing 
him to the Sun thar qualifies us to {ze and the ob- 
ject to be ſeen, and yet is neither the one nor the 
poner ; the third by aſcending from an inferior beauty 

y degrees to the laſt ſource of beaury which 1s 
good, amiable, and expetible in it ſelf God is void 
of parts, for parts are ſuppos d to be before tlic 
whole; as a line is before a ſurface. He is unchange- 
able, for there being no greater power than himſelf, 
what can alter him? be cannot alter himſelf by ad- 
ditional qualities, becauſe he cannot be better or 
worſe. From all which tis a plain Inference that be 
is incorporeal. Beſides, if he were a body he muſt 
conſiſt of matter, and a form taken from Ideas, 
whuch a Principle cannot do; and matter would claim 
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a priority before him as conſiſting of it ; whieh is 
inconſiſtent with the notion of God, Qualities are 
likewiſe incorporeal ; becauſe bodies are only ſubjects, 
not accidents; and cannot be lodg'd in a ſubject, as 
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Qualities. 


qualities are; neither can a body be contrary to a 


body, as one quality is to another. Beſides, if qualities 
were bodies, two or three bodies might be in one 
place, And as qualities are incorporeal, ſo muſt 
their efficient be; and indeed all efficients mult be 
ſuch, for corporeal matter is paſlive and mutable, 
and as it wholly ſuffereth, ſo there muſt be an In- 
corporeal being that always acts. 

The World was fram'd by God, according to the 
Idæa or pattern he had in his view, out of mattef; 
which being formerly a diſorderly ſhapeleſs maſs, was 
by him modell d and form d into four entire Elements 
namely, Fire, Earth, Water and Air. The Worl 
being generated, and Corporeal, and conſequently 
viſible and tactible, neceſſarily ſuppoſes Fire and 
Earth for its Elements. Now in order to unite theſe, 
there was a neceſſity of a mean proportional. But 
conſidering that one mean proportional would have 
made the World plain; in order to make it ſphæ- 
rical there was a neceſſity for two intermediate pro- 


The Origin 


of the - 
World. 


ortionals, viz. Air and Water. So that theſe four, Tbe Ele-] 
ire, Air, Water and Earth, are in a continual pro- ments, or 


portion. God made the World one, becauſe there Body of the 


is nothing without it; uncapable of corruption, and World. 


ſz1f-ſufficient without external aid. He form'd it into 
a ſpherical Figure, as being the faireſt, moſt capa- 
cious, and apteſt to motion. As it ſtands in no need 
of ſenſes, ſo he gave it no Organs; nor any motion 
but the Circular, which is proper to the Mind and 
Miſaom. The Elements proceeded firſt from the 
various form impreſs'd by God upon matter. The 
form of a Pyramid, qualifying it to cut and divide 
and to mount upward, render'd it Fire; the form 
ot an Ott aedron gave it the quality of Ar; that of 
an Jcoſaedron, Mater; and that of a Cube, Earth. 
To the integral fabrick of the Univerſe, he gave the 


1 


form of a Dodecaedron, which conſiſting of twelve 


Pentagons occaſion'd the twelve Signs of the Zodiacł, 
and each of thoſe conſiſting of five Triangles, each 
of which is reducible to 2 Scalenum's, in all 360 

Triangles, 
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Triangles, made as many Degrees in the Zoaiack, 
The Element of a Pyramid, Octaedrum, and Icoſar. 
drum is likewiſe a Scalenum Triangle; for each ſide 
of theſe ſolid bodies may be divided in fix Scalenum 
Triangles. But the Element of a Cube is an 1/oſceles 
Triangle, for it conſiſts of fix Squares, each of which 
conſiſts of four Iſoſceles Triangles. As ſoon as theſe 
Elements were put into a due proportion among 
themſelves, they enter'd into an orderly and perpetyz| 
motion, which they impart to matter. They are 
not confin'd to ſeparate ſtations; for being hemm'g 
in by the outer-yerge of the World, and toſs d by 
mutual juſtlings, thofe of a rarify'd conſiſtence arc 
c .rouded in among the ſolid, fo that no vacuum is left, 
The Sou} The Soul of the World being eternal was not made 
of the by God, But only awak'd out of a profound (leep, 
World. and endow'd with a Species and form reſulting from 
his Notions and Intelligibles. For the World being 
ſo 2 it could not but be animate and intelligent; 
and endow d with a Soul, which being diffus d from 
the Center to the Circumference, joins and cements 
all its parts. The external Circumference preſides 
over the internal; and therefore the motion of the 
ontermoſt ſphere is uniform and certain, while that 
of the things contain'd is changeable and erratick, 
The Stars, God plac'd in the Heavens Stars, ſome fix'd, for orna- 
ment; and ſome Erratick or Planets, for a ſtandard 
in the computation of time, which is a meaſure of 
the ſtate of the World. Among theſe Planets, which 
are ſeven in number, the San finiſhing its courſe in 
a Year leads the Van; next is the Moon, which be- 
ing neareſt the Earth compleats its Circle in a Month; 
and the reſt have, each of em, their reſpective Re- 
volutions. When all theſe Stars by their ſeveral Re- 
volutions come to one point of the Heavens, ſo that a 
right line drawn from the ſphere of the fix'd Stars to 
the Earth would paſs thro' all their Centers; then 
the abſolute number of time is compleated. Theſe 
ſeven Planets are all living intelligent Creatures, and 
Gods endow'd with a Spherical figure, but all made 
by God. Beyond their ſeven Orbs 1s the eighth ſphere 
or the ſupream power including all. Beſides theſe Gods, 
Demons. in every Element God has plac'd Dæmons, or intelli- 
gent gods, to the end that no part of the World oy 
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be void of Soul: under whom are all earthly ſublunary 1 
things, viz. Life, Fortune, Viſions, Dreams, Divi- 7 
nations, Cc. The Earth being heavieſt is fix d in the | 
center of the World. *Tis a kind of Star, the moſt 

ancient of all the Gods in Heaven, round which the 

Heavens move. 

God having created the Elements, Spheres, and 7he Cre- 
Stars, all immortal; committed the Generation of 4710. of 
Volatile, Aquatile and Terreſtrial Creatures to the Man. 
Younger Gods his Sons ; for if he had begotten 'em 
himſelf, they had prov'd immortal, Theſe younger 
Gods form'd mortal living Creatures; but out of re- 
ſpect to Man, who is next to the Gods, the ſupream 
maker of all things plac'd in each Star a Soul fit for 
Man; which when lodg'd in the body ſhould be 
affected by its mortal Paſſions, but if it ſtood out 
and did not ſuffer it ſelf to be over-run by them, 
ſhould upon the diſſolution of the body return to its 
proper Star: whereas, it it gave way to theſe Paſſions, . 
it was todrudge in Women, and after that in Brutes, 
till it conquer d the innate affections of the Body, 
and ſo recover d its Starry manſion. The younger 
Gods form'd the Body of Man, out of Earth, Fire, Air 
and Water; borrowing-ſome parts from matter, to 
be repay'd in due time. They prepar'd the Brain for 
a receptacle to the Soul ſent down from Heaven. 

They plac'd the Organs of Senſe about the face, as | 
attendants upon the Soul. They made Marrow of | 
imooth, ſtraigbt, Triangles, for the ſource of pro- 
lick Seed; Bones of Marrow and moiſten'd Earth 
And Fleſh of a mixture of Salt and Sharp. The Bowels 
conſiſted of the ſame Ingredients, They ſeated the 
meaner and mortal parts of the Soul, not in the 
Head, but in the lower parts; viz-. the Iraſcible part 
in the Heart, over which they plac'd the ſoft, bloodleſs, 
hollow and ſpungy Lungs to cool the Heart when 
heated with Anger : and the Concupiſcible between 
the Navel and Diaphragm, where *tis bound as a 
furious ſavage Beaſt : near to which is the Liver, 
which by its ſweetneſs and bitterneſs may either ex- 
cite or allay the Concupiſcible part; and by vertue 
of its ſmoothneſs and ſhining brightneſs, gives vent 
to that power of the Mind that clears Divinations 
and Dreams, The corruptions of the Liver are ge 
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the Eyes in the face, they fill'd 'em with a fiery thick 
light; wich breaking forth chiefly thro' the Eye-balls, 
where it is pureſt, and being a-kin to the external 
light, affords the Senſe of ſight and when the diurnal 
light is gone, abandons the company of the Air, and 
retiring inward, appeaſes the inward motion and 
fo lulls us aſleep. If it quiets the internal. comme. 
tions only in part, Dreams and Illuſions haunt us 
in our ſleep: for the light being then agitated upon 
various parts within us, makes various repreſenta- 
tions; juſt as when *tis reflected upon convex, and 
concave Glaſſes. Hearing ariſeth from a motion com. 
mencing in the Head, and terminating in the Liver, 
Voice, the occaſion of hearing, paſſes thro the Ears, 
Brain, and Blood to the Soul. Smelling is a motion 
paſſing from the Veins of the Noſtrils to the region 
of the Navel, occaſiond by a mixture of Air and 
Water. Taſte diſtinguiſhes ſavours, by the various 
dilatation or contraction of Veins extended to the 
Heart, occaſion d by the objects preſented to it, 
Touching diſtinguiſhes Solidity from Softneſs, Heat 
from Cold, Weight from Lightneſs. Bodies that have 
large baſes are ſolid; thoſe of narrow ones, yield to 
the touch. Thoſe which cut and penetrate by their 
keen and rough parts, occaſion heat; *theſe which 
are thicker and groſſer, occaſion cold. Rigor or 
ſhivering proceeds from the expulſion of rarify'd Par- 
ticles, and the efforts of the condenſated to fill u 
their room, We call that Heavy which has mo 
parts, and that Light which has feweſt, We cannot 
call the one lower, the other higher, for that the 
World is round. Reſpiration is perform'd thus. The 
external Air entring at the Mouth, Noſtrils, and 
pores of the Body, and being there rarify'd, flies 
out again, and thruſts down more external Air. Up- 
on Which enſues an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of In- 


1 arG and Expiration, The general cauſes of 
iſeaſes incident to Men, are, the diſproportion of 


the Elements; or the prepoſterous generation of Blood, 
Cboler or Flegm, from the Colliquation of Fleſh. A 
Continual Fever proceeds from exceſs of Fire, 2 
Quotidian from excefs of Air, a Tertian from excels 
of Water, a Quartan from exceſs of Earth. 


The 
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The Immortal part of the Soul, being of a Divine 9/ e Son 
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Original, was plac d as a Prince and Governour in 9 Men. 


the Head, which in figure reſembles the Univerſe. 
There was a neceflity of ſeparating the Rea ſonable 
and Paſſionate parts of the Soul, becauſe the one be 
ing 1 upon intelligible objects, and manage- 
able by diſcipline, is diſagreeable and repugnant to 
the other; which is prog and form'd by habitual 
practice. So that, of the three parts of the Soul, the 
Iraſcible and Concupiſcible are lodg'd in the lower 
parts, and only the Rational in the Head; The von!'s 
parting Life to every thing in which tis lodg'd, is 
an argument of its Immortality. Beſides, tis only 
perceptible by the Intellect, aud acquieſces in Intel- 
lectual things; therefore it mult be of the ſame nature, 
vr, incorporeal, ſimple, and immortal; whereas the 
body being compounded and multiform is liable to 
corruption. Farther, the Soul having by natuve the 
command and government of the body, muſt be of 
kin to God the ſupream Ruler, and conſequently im- 
mortal, Again, Contraries proceed from one ano- 
ther; for inſtance, waking iuceeeds ſleeping, Cc. 
And why may not the Life of the Soul ſucceed to its 
contrary, Death? and if the has a being after the Body, 
there's nothing then to corrupt her. Again, If all 
Knowledge is grounded upon Reminiſcence, as Cer- 
tainly jt is, elſe how couſd our Notions-pals for 
Principles, or how conld we ever-arrive at Univer- 
fals, ſingulars being infinite? then the Soul had a 
being before the Body. Once more, The Soul bein 

a 1 of motion, for that it moves it ſelf an 

other things, cannot be co ruptible; for all prin- 
ciples are free from gene: ation and corruption, And 
by Conſequence both the Soul of Man, and the Soul 
of the World is Immortal. The Souls of the gods, 
ave, beſides the Rational, a dijudicative or alilting 
faculty, call'd Gnoſtick; and another impulſive to 


Action, call d Paraſtatick. Now upon the hiznan 


Souls confinement to the Body; theſe two faculties 
are chang d, the former into the Conc:/piſc:bie, the 
latter into the Jraſcible, which, being guided only by 
tancy and ſenſe, are liable to corruption. 


Fate do's not oblige us to do ſuch and ſuch actions, of 905 
(Uſe it would deſtroy Free- will. It only entails cer- and Free- 
3 : 


tain will. f 
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abe f the firit Good, viz. Cod; and all other things to be 


cod. 


Vice. 


Fertue. 


ther increaſe nor decreaſe. Betwixt Vertue an 
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tain conſequenees upon em. Thus Apollo told Laizz: 
If thou beget a Son, that Son ſhall kill thee, 


Io give a ſhort account of Plato's Morality, He 
held the chief Good to conſiſt in the knowledge of 


only good, as they deriv'd ſomething from that Good; 
and humane — dis- join d from the firſt good, to 
be à great Evil to the poſſeſſors ct it. Upon this 
foot whatever is honeſt is good, and Vertue is elighdle 
for its own ſake: And he only is happy who hath 
attain'd that ſcience or knowledge, that enlightens 
the Mind? and diſcovers the field of truth, Without 
which Preferment, Riches , and other enjoyments 
eontribute nothing to Happineſs. Purſuant to this 
Doctrine, our ultimate end conſiſts in being made 
like unto God, as far as the human nature is capable, 
This ſimilitude conſiſts in Prudence, Juſtice, and 
Sanctity. And is to be obtain'd, by regulating our 
Lives according to the meaſures of Reaion and Di 
cipline, by retiring from humane Affairs, and a 
plying our ſelves only to thoſe things that are the o 
jects of Contemplation. Vertue is the perfecteſt and 
eſt affection of the Soul, which adorneth a Man, 
and renders him more excellent, and ready, as well 
for ſpeech as for action, whether by himſelf or 
with others. The three parts of the Soul have their 
peculiar Vertues, their perfections being different. 
The Vertue of the Rational part, is Prudence, or a 
diſtingutſhing knowledge of things, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent; that of the Jraſcible, Fortitude, 
or a faculty of keeping a lawful precept; that of 
the Concupiſcible, Temperance, or a ſuitable modera- 
tion of our deſires and appetites. Theſe three Ver. 
tues join d together, ſo as to ſubje& the gy and 
Concupbiſcible part to the Rational, and eſtabliſh an 
harmony among 'em, are calbd 5 55 They are of 
themſelves coherent and inſeparable ; for without for- 
titude and temperance a Man cannot be prudent, 
ſince fear or affection will diſturb or ſway his know. 
ledge Bur Vices are not ſo. They are oftentimes 
incompatible, as fury and cowardice, &c- Belides, 
Vices are intended and remitted, as one Man is more 
imprudent than another; but perfect Vertues nen 


ice, 
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Vice, there is a Medium of indifferency, in which 
Men are neither good nor bad: for tis only thoſe 
who go to the heighth, that ar: ive at either extream. 
gometimes natural Gifts paſs for Vertues, as ſtoutneſs 
for fortitude: but theſe are not perfect Vertues. The 
Principal Vertues are only in the Rational part; thoſe 
in the other parts are but Concomitant, and are not 
to be taught, as being neither Arts nor Sciences for 
yhat reaſon they make uſe of is borrow'd from Pra- 
dence ; Whereas Prudence being immediately found- 
d upon Reaſon is a Science, The Vertues are ex- 
treams with reſpect to indifferency, yet for the moſt 
part they are 3/ediocrities or means betWeen twoVices, 
ne in excels, another in defect; as Liberality, be- 
ween Coverouſneſs and Prod;galiry, And are juſtly 
o call d, fince they affect us a middle kind of way, 
detween the perturbation of Paſſion, as Fortitude is 
| medium betwixt fear and raſnneſs. Vertue being in 
bur power, and withal praiſs worthy; mutt needs 
te voluntary, And by the fame Rule Vice is in- 
ſoluntary, for no Man can purſuz ill as ſuch; or 
vithout a proſpe&t of ſome Good, or fear of greater 
vil. Tho” at the fame time he is to be puniſſi'd for 
gnorance, in repreſenting to himſeIt an ill thing un- 
er the colour of good. Among Vertues, Fr.edfhip 


* 


e between two, when either of em is as much con- 
ern for the other's happineſs, as for his own. It 
only kept up by a ſimilitude of manners in a tem- 
ate way: For the intemperate cannot agree, ei- 


3 


l affection, and ſociable good will are falſely entitbd 


reſt, i. e. printed only on a vertuous Mind ; or 4:/- 
reſt, that is; aiming only at corporal brutilh plea- 
res; or mean and ee defiring both the 
auty of the Soul and of the Body; the object of 
lich is likewiſe in a mean ſtate, . . neither honeſt 
Ir dithoneft, Of thele three forts of Lore, the 
als an artificial love, plac d in the rational part; 
dich ſingles out thole of 4 generous diſengaged 
ng, and contracts a friendſhip with them, not by 
iter F or praiſe, but by {uitable reprehenfions, and 
bortations to the practice of Yertue; Now Vertve 

2 N 25 conlitts 


Ir Love makes no ſinall figure. Friendſbip is laid to Fricndjhip: 


her with themſelves or with the temperate. The Faren- 
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iendſhip, Love is a fort of friendſhip ; and is either Love, 
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Common- 
wealth. 


all due obedience, Princes or Keepers ought 10 


Defenders, and Artificers perform their reſp 


_ Conſtitutions, and Men of different Educations 
*.1itime People ought to ſtudy Navigation and & 
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conſiſts in moderating the Paſſions. To give a de 
nition of Paſſion. Fs a motion in the irratiom WP 
part of the Soul, ariſing from good or evil; nat frm h 
indifferent things, for theſe never excite Paſſom Wl 
Paſſion being ſeated in the irrational part is oftenting 
contrary both to our inclination, judgment, and 
opinion. The Principal and Elementary Paſſions, d 
which all the reſt are compounded, are Pleaſure a 
Grief. Deſire and Fear are not principal Paſſions, th 
former being a retainer to Pleaſure, and the latte 
to Grief. Some Paſſions are mild and neceſſary, an 
proper for Man, if kept within bounds, Such ar 
Pleaſure, in things according to nature, Grief at the 
contraries; Anger, in repelling injuries; Pty, init 
offices of humanity ; and Modeſty, in declining ſordt 
things. Others are rough and preternaturai, adit 
ting ot no-laudible mediocrity. Such are, Exceſine 
Laughter, Joy at the misfortunes of others, hatred 
Mankind, IIcaſure happens when men are reſtor( 
to the proper conſtitution of their Nature; Grit 
when they are mov'd contrary to Nature, For f 
natural ſtate of Man is equally void: of either ple 
ſare or grief, There are ſome pleaſures relating 
the body, ſome to the Soul 2 are mix d wi 
grief, ſome pure; ſome diſhoneſt, and ſome honelt AW! 
the pleaſure that follows vertue. But moſt pleaſa be 
are naturally diſhoneit. > | ene 
A Commonwealth, like the Soul, is divided Wide 
three parts, viz. Keepers, to adviſe and give D. 
Defenders to protect with Arms upon. occaſion, i 
Artificers to carry on Trades and other ſervices 


Philoſophers, and to contemplate the firit good! 
without Philoſophers Reign or Kings be Philolopt 
mankind can never be free fi om ills. When the xc 


Offices, the Commonwealth is then govern'd ac 
wg to Jaſtice. Different Cities require diff 


fighting. People confin'd to an Iſland ſhould # 
themſelves to fighting on Foot. Thoſe in Molt 
nous Countries ought to uſe light Armour, that 
the Shore heavy. So that Policy is a Vertue imp 
both in Action and Contemplation, 
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This may ſerve for an Introduction to all the 
Parts of Plar#s Philoſophy. We now proceed to 
his Retainers; among whom Sperſippzs leads the 
Van, 


% 
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The Life of Speuſippus. 


FP EUSJP PUSthe Sen of Eurymedon, and Potone His Birth 
Plato's Siſter (a) was born at Myrrhinus an A- #74 Ad- 
thenian Territory. He liv'd with his Uncle Plara, &. 
{b) who reform'd his Life, after the pattern of his 

wn, (c) He married one of Plato's Kinſwomen, 
with a ſmall Portion of Thirty Minæ, that Dionyſius 

bad ſent to Plato. Cho offer'd to add a Talent to 

her Dowry, but Speuſippus refus'd it; till at laſt, be- 

ing poor, and importun'd to take it, upon the Plea 
that the good will ſhould not be rejected, and that it 

vas only a token of kindneſs, he accepted of it: And 

'bio was very fond of the opportunity to oblige Plato's 
riend, Speuſippug Was a yay facetions Man, but 
ithal very diſcreet and prudent in his Jeſts, He 
accompany d Plato in bis third Voyage to Sicily: 
Where converſing more with the Citizens than Plato, 

he was at firſt deem'd for one of Dzonyſizs's Spies 
among the malecontents, but afterwards they con- 

ded in him, and gave him a Commiſlion to invite 
Din home without ſtaying for any Force, for that 
bey would ſtand by him. Spe uſippus upon bis return 

0 Athens, perſwatied Dion to go and deliver his 
ountry from bondage : which by his'pzrfwaſion he 
Pudertook, and upon his. departure beſto d his Coun- 

try Houſe upon Sperſipprs. 

He ſucceeded to Plato in the Academy School, and His pfile- 
taught his Doctrine. He ſet up in Plato's School the ſophy. 
latues of the Graces; and took Money of his Scho- 

lars, contrary to Plato's cuſtom. He was the firſt 

t diſcover d tue mutual coherence and aſtictance of 
athemgtical Diſciplines, and divulg d what Iſocrates 

alls Myſteries; i. e. the Doctrine of the Rhythmi, or 


— — 


% (6) Plut de Aal. N ane, diſerim. (e) Chio Fpiſt, ad 
14. | | 


3 Wumeri, 
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Numeri oratorii, vid. Cic. ad. Attic, (4) He de- 
vied the Mind to be the ſame either with good or one; 
affirming it to be of a peculiar nature. He taught 
Laſt enia and Axiothea, the two Platonick Female 
Diſciples. After he had taught eight Years, he was 
ſo weakn'd with the Palſie, that he was forc'd to re- 
fign his School to Xenocrate c. He wrote ſeveral Phi- 
lolophical Tracts, which, tis ſaid,” Ariftorle purchas d 

tor ee * ö pe wy 
_ Thou maintain d Plato's Opinions, he differ d 
a _ on from bon in his Manners; for bt was haſty, inſo- 
much that in his paſſion he threw a little Whelp in- 
toa Well; and ſo addicted to his pleaſure, that he 
made a Journey into Macedonia, to be preſent at the 
Nuptials of Caſſander. Beſides, he was fa covetous, 
that he publickly ſang ſome ſorry Poems for Money, 
and took Money of his Scholars, with which Dtozy- 
cas twits him in a Letter he writ to him. Atveneus 
3 | ſays, . that {ame Letter charges him with collecting 
3 Money to ſatisfie Hermia's Debts, and converting it 
Mp = to his own uſe. To a Rich Man that courted a 
| homely Woman. What need haſt thou, ſaid he, of 
 fach a Dowdy as this? Tl procure thee a handſomer 
for ten talents, Fe was fo infirm, that he was fain 
to be carried to the Academy in a kind of a running 
Chair. In which poſture meeting Diogenes, I'm glad 
to ſee you well, ſaid he. To which the other reply'd, 
But I won't w:ſh you well, that can. brook ſo miſer- 
able a Life, At laft his miſery and diſcontent was 
ſuch, that of his own accord he put an end to his 
irkſome Life, There was another Spez:/*pprzs a Phy: 
ſician of Alexanaria, ot Were fe | 
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(a) Stob. Phyſe 1. 2 
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Tue Life of Xenocrates. 
(40 X NOC RATES the Son of Agatbhenor a His Birth 
A (Chalcedonian, ſeems from the account of :»4 EAA 


bis Death, to be born in the 4th Fear of the 116. ain. 


Olymp. From his very Youth he was a hearer of 
Plato. He was naturally dull and blockiſh, ime- 
much that Plato comparing him with Ariſtotle, ſaid, 
the one wanted a Spur, the. other a Bridle. He Was 
i grave in his gate, and fowre look d, that Pars 
usd to bid him go aud Sacrifice to the Graces, which 
was an uſual - phraſe: for melancholy People (6). 
When Plato reprehended him for his ſowre temper, 
he never offer d to reply, but look d upon the reproofs 
as an advantage to him. Being preſented with a 
Crown of Gold, at a drinking match, in Sci, 
whither he had accompany'd Plata, he laid it before 
the Statue of Mercury, When Dionyſius ſaid ſome 
body would cut off Plaw's Head; not before they cut 


eff mine, ſaid he. (c) lian tells a Story, that 1 
Ariſtotle in Xenocrates's abſence tarn'd Plato out of | z 


his School, his Genius and Memory being then worn 


-out by Ages and that Tenotrates upon his return re- _ 
inſtated Plato in the School. But ſeveral circumſtances Bi 
in Ariſtotle's Life ſeem to diſprove” that report. So 
He ſucceeded to Spenſippus in the Academy School, Air living | 


in the 2d Year of the 110 Olymp. And Ariftorle ſet and dying | © *ifi 
up another in the Jyceum, in oppoſition to him. Some in the A- . * * i 
ay, Alexander ſent him a Prefent of 50 Talents, onen. 


purpoſe to vex Ayiſtorle;, and that our Philoſopher 


took but 3000 Arricks, and return'd the reſt, ſaying, 
he needed it moſt, that had ſo many to maintain. (a) | 
He held Unity and Duality to be Gods; the one | 
Malculine reigning in Heaven; the other Feminine, _ = 
ruling all things under Heaven: the Heavens to be 
Divine; the fiery Stars to be Olympian Gods; and 

the reſt ſublunary inviſible deities, whereof one paſ- 
ling thro the Air is Juno, the other thro the Water 


— I 2 A 
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(a) Leer. (b) Alien. 14, 9. (e) Ver, Hiſt. 3. 19. (d) Sieb. 
Ee. hl. 1. Zo | 


Na Neptume, 
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Neptune, and the third thr the Earth, Ceres. He 
liv'd very retiredly in the*Academy for 25 Years, 


and if at any time he went into the City, the Mob 


His Deaib. 


Zis Fer- 
tuts aud 
Aßpopb- 
thegms. 


follbw'd after him. In the 1ſt Year of the 116 
Olymp. Polemo {ſucceeded him in the School: at 
which time he dy'd by ſtumbling in the dark upon 
a Ciſtern or Baſin; in the 82 Year of bis Age, His 
Death, fays Laprtius, produc'd theſe following 


Lines, 


Xenocrates, ſo learned and ſo grave, 
Mark what 4 ſtrange fate brought bim 10 bis grave, 
* Twas late and dark, and in his way 4 Platter: 
Now, whether toad or ſaber, tis no matter. 
But, ſtumbling, down be fell, and broke bis forehead ; 
And what was yet far more to be deplored, 
Deprivꝰd of time to peak, be only groan d; 
His Soul abborring ſuch 4 Sculljon wound. 


He Was noted for his Cantinency; for he us d to 
gaſh and cauterize his parts to prevent venereal inſur- 
rections. Phryne a famous Whore being privately 
put to Bed to him, upon a wager among his Scholars; 
the told em next morning ſhe had lain with a Statue 
not a Man. His Integrity was ſuch, that the Judges 
took his word inſtead of his Oath. Being ſent with 
others on an Embaſſy to Philip, all the reſt took pre- 
ſents from the King, and held private conferences 
with him; but he would neither do one nor t other. 
lpon his return being accus d of doing no ſervice in 
the Embaſſy, he diſcover'd the bribery, and had 
double honours beſtow'd upon him. After that, 
Ph lip gave him this Character, that of all the Am- 
bafſadors ſent to his Court, he was the only one 
whom Gold could not dazzle, Being ſent to Antipater 


to ſollicit the Redemption of the Athenian Captives, 


taken in the Lamian War, and invited by that Prince 
to a treat; he return'd him in anſwer, theſe words 


_ of Ulyſſes in Homer, 


0 Circe, Thy allurements tempt in vain 
The Man whoſe vertue prudent thoughts ſuſtain; 
Fur who can come with pleaſure to a feaſt, | 
Befare be ſee his Captive friends releas d. 


1 


Which 


CC. AS AR eres PISS ns TY = uy 


preſently order d all the Captives their liberty, 


Another time, ſuch was his Clemency, that a Sparrow 


purſued by a Hawk flying to his Boſom, he fav'd it 
from its y, and then let it go, ſaying withal, 
That *twas not generous to betray a ſuppliant. Being 
ſharply reprimanded by Dion, he made him no re- 
turn, ſaying,” That Tragedy when injur d hy. Comedy, 
never vouc hſafd her any anſwer, To one who nei- 
ther under ing Muſick, Geometry, nor Aſtro- 
nomy, would yet frequent his School, Be gone, ſaid 
he, for you have not the handles of Philoſophy. Some 
fay he told him, That was not 4 place to hatchel 
wool in. Antipater coming to Athens, and ſaluti 
him, he did not return the falate, till he had ma 
an end of the Diſcourſe he was about. He hated 
Vanity and Pride. He allotted one part of the Da 
to ſilence, (a) He kept his Wines and Proviſion ti 
they ſowr'd and ſpoil'd ; whence Aenocrates s Chee 
was a proverbial expreſſion for things that laſt we 
Being ask'd, _ kept filence when rail'd at, 
(b) becauſe, ſaid he, I have repented of ſpeaking, but 
never 0 lence. Nevertheleſs „ ſays Laertius, as 
Great a Man as he was, he was Sold by the Athenians 
for not paying 1 er But — 
metr ius Phalereus t him, a f f 
Tribute reſtor'd him to his Liberty. A 
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Which was ſo well taken by the Prince, that he 


He writ a great mapy Treatiſes, Verſes, Exhorta- His ri. 
tions, and Orations, © The Titles of which are re- tings. 


corded by Laertius, but they are not now extant. 


Laerting mentions five more of the ſame name, viz. 
one very Ancient skilÞPd in Tactics; another related 
to our Philoſopher; a third, an obſcure Writer of 
7 805 a fourth a Statuary; and a fifth a Writer 

es, d EFPYE'Y 9 
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Die Lives of Polemo, Crates, 454 
27011508 Crantor. 3; 


Hole mo. TO! D O LEMO the Son of Philoſtratus, a very 


\ =. rich and noted Athenian, was born in Oera, 
an Athenian Village. In his Youth he was very diff. 
Jute and profuſe; and us d to hide his Money up 

and down in holes and corners of the Streets, to ſup- 
ply his extravagancies; in ſo much that ſome of his 
Caſh was found hid under a. Pillar in the Academy. 

His Wife complain'd of his forſaking her Bed for 
Male Venery. He was ſo little aſham d of his De. 
baucheries; that, one time, in a drunken frolick, 
with his Garland upon his Head, and unguents upon 
Him, he broke into Xenocrates's School, and fate down 
to derids his precepts: - Xepocrates nothing diſturbd 


at the rudeneſs, only drop'd the Diſcourſe he was 


upon, and harangu'd upon Modeſty and Temperance. 


His Diſcourſe had fo much influence upon Pulemo, that 
he flung his Garland on the ground, and from an in- 
famous Prodigal became a moſt excellent Philoſopher. 
For ſuch were the effects of bis labbur and induſtry 
in Philoſophy, tbat he ſurpaſs d all che other Scholars, 
and ſucceeded Aenocrates in the Schobl, in the iſt 
Year of the 116 Olymp. Having iwudy'd Philoſophy 
he retain d his Facetiouſneſs ana Ingenuity, but uni- 


y tated the Integrity, Severity, and Gravity of his 


Maſter Xerocr ates, who lov'd him much; and was 
much. honour'd by the Athenians for his Integrity, 
He took great delight in Solitude, and according}y 
dwelt for the moſt patt in a Garden; round wbie 
his Pupils built little Sheds. (V) Some ſay he drank 
nothing but Water after the zoth Year of his Ape, 
He obſervd a conſtancy and equality, both in his 
countenance and in the tone of his Voice, Being 
bit by a mad Dog, he diſplayd no concern at al. 
An uproar happening in the City, he was not at 
all mov'd by it; nor could the Stage it felt excite 


him to any paſſion. He us'd to ſay, that it bebov'd 


—— — 
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(a) Laert. Val. Max. 6. Te (b) Atben. Deip 1. lab. 2. 


— 


Men 


ie Lee POLE Mo, &. 


Men to exerciſe themſelves in things, not in Logical 
Speculations, Which make a Man to be admir d for 
the ſubtility of his Diſcourſe, while the practice of 
his Life contradicts himſelf. (a) He held the World 
to be God. He was an admirer of Sophocles, eſpecially 
in thoſe places, where ſome ſurly Maſtiff (to uſe the 
Comedians Taunts) ſeems to have aſſiſted him in the 
compoſition of his Verſes; and where his ſtile is not 
lofty or flat, but gently ſmooth. For he us d to call 
Homer, Epick Sophocles; and Sophocles, Tragick Ho- 
mer. He died, well ſtricken in Years, of a Con- 
ſumption, leaving not a few Writings and Com- 
mentaries behind him. Laertius beſtows the follow- 
ing Lines upon him; HT 2 


RXuowiſt thou not Paſſenger, already ? —— Ng— 
Then Sickneſs here bas hid fam'd Polemo — 

For my part I believe ye, Sir,—— for why? 
Diſeaſes never ſpare Philoſophy——— * 


is true But this Tl tell ye for your comfort, 
Though his «dry bones lye bere, his Soul is run fort; 
Aud whither think ſt thou? To the, Starry Spheres : 


Tet Death and. Sickneſs now go ſhake their Ears. 
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Y Crates a Thriaſian, the Son of Antigens, ſuc- Crates. 


ceeded his Maſter Polemo in the School, His Pre- 
deſſor and he lov d one another ſo entirely, that they 
livd together, purſu'd the ſame Studies, obſ:rv'd a 
mutual conformity in their Lives to the very laſt 
gaſp, and when Dead lay in the ſame Tomb. Wheace 
Arceſilaus ſaid, they were either Gods, or certai 

reliques of the Golden Age. They both delpisd 
n and vulgar applauſe. Crates had ſeveral 
eminent Diſciples, particularly Arceſilaus and Bion 
the Boriſthenire, He left ſeveral Writings behind him, 
ſome of Philoſophy, ſome of Comedy, ſome relating to 
Embaſhes, and ſome popular Orations. There were 
Nine, beſides him, that bore the name of Crates, 
vix. One an ancient Comick Poet, The ſecond an 
Orator of the Family of Jſocrates. The third an 
Engineer that ſerv'd under Alexander, The fourth, 
a Cynick: The- fifth, a Peripatetick. The ſixth, a 
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(a) Stob. Phyſ. LI. Jo (b) Laert. ; 
W 2 Grammarian. 
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i an Epigrammatiſt. The ninth, of Tarſus, 
2 emick; as well as our Philoſopher. Antagor as 
Conſecrates the following Lines to his Tomb. 


Stranger, who & re thou art, that paſſeſt by, 

Winkin this Tomb à noble pair doth 21 5 

The Holy Crates and Great Polemo; 

From whoſe ſweer Lips ſuch ſacred Love did flow: 
5 Whoſe Lives in Wiſdom ſo ſerenely bright, 
Sbone forth 10 five ſucceeding Ages light. = 
Both equal in their praiſe, both equal friends, 
B00 liv'd alike, and both had equal ends, 


Crantor. | (a) Crantor of Sali, being in great honor at home; 


came to Athens, and was fellow Student with Pole ma 
under Xenocrates. Polemo's uniform tone in ſpeaking 
endear d him to Crantor. In a fit of ſickneſs, our 
Philoſopher retir'd to eAM/culapins's Temple; where 
— reſorted to him, thinking that h: meant to 
erect a School there: And among the reſt Arceſilaus, 
whom, upon his own requeſt, he recommended to 
Pole mo. He is ſaid to have Written Poems, and to 
have laid e e up, in the Temple of Minerva, 
in his own Country. Among all the Poets, he ad- 
mir d Homer and Euripides moſt, ſaying, That *twas 
very hard at once to obſerve: Propriety, and Write 
Tragically. He was very Ingenious in giving ſhrewd 
Characters and Epithets to Men and Things. Thus 
he ſaid of an ill Poet; that his Verſes were full of 
) Mcths; and of Th-opbraftus, that his Theſes 
were writ on an Oyſter, He writ a Treatiſe of 
Grief, that was much admir'd,* He died before 
Polemo and Crates of the Dropſie; and left all his 
Eſtate, to the value of 12 Talents, to 4-ce/ilaus; 
who asking him where he would be Interr d, he re- 
„ oo | 


Within the kind receſſes of the Earth, 4 
There let me lye, whente all things have their birth. 


ͤ— Ml —— 
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(a) Leerr. (b) oxigns, which Menagius renders blatta. 


— 


Theetetus 
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Theatetus beſtows upon him the following Epigram. 


Grateful to Men, but yet much more 
The Muſes fweert deligbt; 
Such Craitor was, whom we deplore, 
Snatch d from the World before bis Hairs grew wbite. 


Gently, O Earth, Th8 Bard embrace 
Within thy tender arms; 
And. from the common harms 
Worms and Pickaxes increaſt, 
Defend bis quiet reft. 


To which we may add this of Laertiuss. 


Ah Crantor, there*s no mortal ſickneſs proof, 

But thee the worſt Diſtemper carry'd off : 

For tho no Water touch*d thy outward kin, 

Alas! Thy bowels lay all drown'd within. 

In thy own Styx thy Soul to Pluto floats, 

As th' badſt deſign'd to coʒen Charon's boats. 

But t hat we can't believe, conjecturing rather 
Thou tbougbt ſt to lay thy Lowlands under Water. 
Meaning thereby to hinder Deatb's approaches : 
Bur Dea: b no colours fears: So Buenas Noches- 
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The Life of Arceſilaus. 


ah lb (a) A RCESIL AUS, call'd by Cicero Arceſilas; 


and Edu- 
cation. 


a Pytanc an of eAolia, and the Son of Sen- 
thus or Scythus, was born in the tft Year of the 
116 Olymp. His firſt Maſter was Amolychus the 
Mathematician his Countryman., with whom he 
travePd to Sardis. After that he came to Athens, 
where he was a Scholar under Xanthus a Maſter of 
Muſick; and Hipponicus the Geometrician; who ſet. 
ting aſide his skill in Geometry was ſuch à gaping 
dull fellow that Arceſilaus ſaid, Geometry flew into 
his mouth as he gap'd- However, Hipponicus falling 
mad, Arceſilaus kept him in his own Houſe till he 
was cur'd. Being the youngeſt of four Brethren, the 
eldeſt of which, Maæreas, was his Guardian, he was 


compell'd by his Brother to ſtudy Rhetorick, But 


having a greater Kindneſs to Philofophy, he enter'd 
himſelf a hearer of Theophraſtus. Crantor being much 
taken with him, courted him with the following 
Verſe, out of Euripedess Andromeda; 


O Virgin, if I ſave thee, wilt thou thank me, 
To which he preſently repartee'd, | 


Tale me for which thou likeſt beſt, - 
Thy Handmaid or thy Wife. 


From that time Crantor and he liv'd together; and 
Theophraſtus complain d that he had loſt an Ingenious 
quick witted Youth. He imitated Pyrrho, ſtudied 
Dialefick, was well vers d in the Eretrian Philoſophy, 


and was a great admirer of Hlatos Books. He ſpoke 


well, and wrote accurately ; and likewiſe addicted 
himſelf to Poetry. In ſo much that two Epigrams of 
his are extant, one upon Attalus, and another upon 
Menodorus the Son of Eudamus. 


—— — — — . "AA i» K 


(a) Laert. 
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Upon the Death of C rates, he ſucceeded him in his His Inſti- 


School, by the conſent of Socratides, who would not rien of 
conteſt the ſuperiority with him; and alter d the Plato- te econd 
nical Doctrine and method of teaching, The occaſion of Academy. 
it was this; Plato and his followers down to Arceſs- 
lars, (a) held the perception of the Senſes to be only 
opinionative, and confin'd Science to the Intelle& and 
xa's, *Tis true, they did not ſink the uſe of the 
Senſes, but allow'd of their being us'd in actions, 
from the reaſon that appeareth out of them. How- 
ever, they deny'd em to be any infallible ſtandard of 
certainty or truth. This was firſt oppos d by Zeno, 
Ace ſilauòs fellow Student; who gave greater credit 
to the Senſes. (b) He call'd the external impulſe re- 
eciv'd by the Sen ſes fancy; and that fancy receiv d 
and approv'd he call'd Comprehenſion. If the Com- 
3 made by Senſe could not be pull d away 
y Reaſon, he calPd it Science, if otherwiſe, Igno- 
rance, which he made to be common to falſe or un- 
known things. So that, he plac'd that Comprehen- 
fron betwixt Science and Ignorance; and conceiv'd 
Comprehenfions made by the Senſes to be true and 
faithful. Zeno hkewiſe difſented from the old Aca- 
demic ls, in holding; that there is no other World 
but this ſubject to Senſe ; that the Soul is mortal; 
tht whatſoever either makes a thing, or is made by 
another, muſt of neceſlity be a Body ; that Mind and 
denſe are generated of Fre, as well as all other 
things; that Vertue and Wiſdom is incompatible with 
Error, Ignorance, Opinion, or whatever is not of a 
firm and conſtant aſſent; that all Vertues conſiſt in 
Reaſon, and none in Nature or Cuſtom ;, that a Wile 
Man muſt not only moderate, but be altogether free 
from Paſſions, theſe being Aung. and not natural 
or ſeated in the irrational Soul; that Opinions are 
the reſult of Judgment ; and that Intemperance is the 
Mother of all Paſſion. To return to Arceſilaus. Our 
Philoſopher finding that Zeno's Doctrine took; ap- 
pear d in oppoſition to him. To which end, he pru- 
dently conceal'd the Doctrine of the Academy, (c) 
and pleaded the univerſal obſcurity ot things, the 
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(a) Cicer. Academ, Quaſt. 1. 1, plut. Cont. Colot. (b) Cicer Acad 
J"&. 1. (e) Cic. Academe. quaſt. 1. 
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narrowneſs of our Senſes, the weakneſs of our Min 
the ſhortneſs of our Lives, the ſecreſie and remotene 
of Truth: in ſo much that all things are involv'd in 
darkneſs, and we know nothing, not ſo much as So. 
crates reſerve (that he knew nothing :) and upon that 
ſcore ought not to affirm any thing, but to with-hold 
(it xen) our aſſent; and credit neither our Senſe; 
nor Reaſon. By this means he introduc'd the cuſtom 
of diſputing pro and con; and inſtead of anſwering 
his auditors Queſtions, (a) made them tell their O- 
pinion, and then he diſputed againſt it, ordering 
them to defend their advances as much as they aw 
So that, in his School, when one ſaid, it ſeems to me 
ſo and io, he was not taken to be really of that O- 
pinion, but to deſire to Hear the contrary urg d: and 
therefore he that would learn held his: peace, or at 
leaſt ſpoke only in that manner. All this, ſays Au- 
guſtine (b) was done, only as a faint, in oppoſition 
to Zeno: for Arceſilaus ſtill held the Platonical 
Doctrine and Teneiits, but unfolded them only to 
thoſe who liv'd with him till they were old. The 
School thus conſtituted was call'd the Second or Maile 
Academy, Theſe new Academicks differ'd from the 

1 notwithitauding that they affirm'd that 

nothing can be comprehended, yet they held ſome 

fancies to be true, ſome falſe, ſome things improbable, 
and ſome mote probable than others: whereas the 
gar held all things to be equally indifferent, 
and ſunk the uſe of Opinion. | | 

Dis her-. (c Above all the Poets he chiefly admir'd Homer 

rues and of whom he read ſome Pages every Morning and 

iti Say Evening, calling him his Miltriſs. He look d upon 

mg” Pyndar as proper to raiſe the Voice, and aljord 3 

plentiful variety of words. He was very ſententious 
and ſuccin& in ſpeech, and ſpoke all his words di- 

— He was full of Taunts and Gibes. Being 

ask'd by a deform'd but very fine Gentleman, if a 

Wiſe Man might not Love; yes, ſaid he, if he cat 

meet with one ſo lovely and fo fre as your ſelf, Being 

teas'd with a noiſy talkative fellow's din, 5h15 felon, 


— 
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(a) Cic. de fin, J. 2. (b) Contra Academe I, Zo (c) Laert. 
| ſaid 
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The Life of ARCESIL AUS. 
ſaid he, has had a peeviſh Nurſe. To one of Alexi- 
nuss School, that could do nothing N his 
Maſter; he gave an admonition to remember how 
Philoxenus ſery'd the Brick- makers; for he over-hear- 
ing the Brick · makers miſtuning his Songs, fell a break - 
ing their Bricks; ſaying, Ton ſpoil my Songs, and Il 
break your Bricks, He was very happy, in finding 
out appoſite words, and accommodating his Diſcourle 
to all Subjects, Times and Seaſons : and had an ad- 
mirable gift of per ſwaſion upon any Argument. For 
which reaſon a great many Scholars flock d to his 
School, and patiently bore his Jeſts. He was extream 
liberal and free, without the leaſt affeRation of vain 
glory. Knowing Creſibs to be Sick and Poor, he 
privately convey*d a Purſe of Money under his Pillow; 
and (2) Plutarch ſays he did the like to Apelles the 
Chian Painter; and after the Purſe was found, 
Apelles ſaid, that was one of Arceſilauss tricks. 
By his recommendation Archias the Arcadian got 
great preferment from Eumenes. In a word, he was 
very ready to ſerve or relieve his friend, and took 
all the pains imaginable to conceal his courteſies. He 
affected Magnificeace, and was a ſecond Ariſtippus for 
Entertainments ; and was always ſerv'd in Silver 
Plate, in which he vyed with 4rchicrates and Calli 
crates : At laſt he was ſerv'd in Gold Plate. He us'd 
to lend out his Plate for Feaſts, And one time having 
ent it to a Friend, whom he -afterwards underſtood 
to be Poor, he would not take it again. For he had 
a fair Eſtate in Pitana in Laconia, which his Brother 
Pylades manag'd for him. And Eumenes, the only 
King he viſited, allow'd him largely. Upon whic 
account he never courted acquaintance with Antigonus, 
35 many others did; nay he would not ſo much as viſit 
notwithſtanding the importunity of Aierocles 
Governour of the Pyræum, with whom he was very 
intimate, By this means it came to paſs, that be- 
ing ſent by his Country on an Embaſſy to Antigonus 
as far as Demetrias, he return d without being able 
to effect what he went for. He 1iv'd for the moſt part 
in the Academy, without inedlivg in publick buſineſs, 
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(a) Diſcrim. adul. ab ar ie. 


The Life of ARCESILAVUS. 
narrowneſs of our Senſes, the weakneſs of our = 
the ſhortneſs of our Lives, the ſecreſie and remotene 
of Truth: in ſo much that all things are involv'd in 
darkneſs, and we know nothing, not ſo much as So- 
crates's reſerve (that he knew nothing :) and upon that 
ſcore ought not to affirm any thing, but to with. hold 
(ii xen) our aſſent; and credit neither our Senſe; 
nor Reaſon. By this means he introduc d the cuſtom 
of diſputing pro and con; and inſtead of anſwering 
his auditors Queſtions, (a) made them tell their O- 
pinion, and then he diſputed againſt it, ordering 
them to defend their advances as much as they could, 
So that, in his School, when one ſaid, it ſeems to me 
ſo and fo, he was not taken to be really of that O- 
pinion, but to deſire to Hear the contrary urg d: and 
therefore he that would learn held his peace, or at 
leaſt ſpoke only in that manner. All this, ſays A. 
guſtine (b) was done, only as a faint, in oppoſition 
to Zeno: for Arceſilaus ſtill held the Platonical 
Doctrine and Teneiits, but unfolded them only to 
thoſe who liv'd with him till they were old. The 
School thus conſtituted was call'd the Second or Midiile 
Academy, Theſe new Academicks differ'd from the 
SN notwithſtanding that they affirm d that 
nothing can be comprehended, yet they held ſome 
fancies to be true, ſome falſe, ſome things improbable, C1 
and ſome more probable than others: whereas the t 
2 held all things to be equally indifferent, WM '+ 

and ſunk the uſe of Opinion, MON | 

Dit her- (c Above all the Poets he chiefly adwir'd Homer a 

rues and of whom he read ſome Pages every Morning and 

iti gay Evening, calling him his Miſtriſs. He look d upon K 
mg. Pyndar as proper to raiſe the Voice, and afford a Wh © 
plentiful variety of words. He was very ſententious 
and ſuccin& in ſpeech, and ſpoke all his words di- 
A He was full of Taunts and Gibes. Being 8 
ask d by a deform'd but very fine Gentleman, if a WW ?" 
Wiſe Man might not Love; yes, ſaid be, if he c i 
meet with one ſo lovely and [7 ne as your ſelf. Being 
teas d with a noiſy talkative fellow's din, 64s fellow, i © 
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(a) Cic. de fin. I. 2. (b) Contra Academ. J. 3. (c) Laert. 
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ſaid he, has had a peeviſh Nurſe. To one of Alexi- 
nuss School, that could do nothing worthy. of his 


Maſter ; he gave an admonition to remember how 
Philoxenus ſery'd the Brick- makers; for he over-hear- 
ing the Brick-makers miſtuning his Songs, fell a break- 
ing their Bricks; ſaying, You ſpoil my Songs, and Il 
break your Bricks, He was very happy, in finding 
out appoſite words, and accommodating his Diſcourle 


to all Subjects, Times and Seaſons : and had an ad- 
mirable gift of per ſwaſion upon any Argument. For 


which reaſon a great many Scholars flock d to his 
School, and patiently bore his Jeſts. He was extream 


liberal and free, without the leaſt affeRation of vain 


glory. Knowing Cre ſibus to be Sick and Poor, he 
privately convey*d a Purſe of Money under his Pillow; 
and (a) Plutarch ſays he did the like to Apelles the 
Chian Painter; and after the Purſe was found, 


Apelles ſaid, that was one of Arceſilaus's tricks. 


By his recommendation Archias the Arcadian got 
great preferment from Eumenes. In a word, he was 


very ready to ſerve or relieve his friend, and took 


all the pains imaginable to conceal his courteſies. He 
affected Magnificeace, and was a ſecond Ariſtipprs for 
Entertainments; and was always ſerv'd in Silver 
Plate, in which he vyed with Archicrates and Call;- 
crates: At laſt he was ſerv'd in Gold Plate. He us'd 
to lend out his Plate for Feaſts. And one time having 
'ent it to a Friend, whom he afterwards underſtood 
to be Poor, he would not take it again. For be had 
a fair Eſtate in Pitana in Laconia, which his Brother 
Pylades manag'd for him. And Eumenes, the onl 
King he viſited, allow'd him largely. Upon whic 
account he never courted acquaintance with Antigonz, 
as many others did; nay he would not fo much as viſit 
notwithſtanding the importunity of Hilerocles 
Governour of the Fyræum, with whom he was very 
intimate, By this means it came to paſs, that be- 
ng ſent by his Country on an Embaſſy to Artigonus 
as far as Demerrias, he return'd without being able 
to effect what he went for. He liv'd for the molt part 
in the Academy, without inedlivg in publick buſineſs, 
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only ſometimes he went to the Pyræum out of ref 


| 
1 


to Hierocles: for which he was eenſur'd by ſome. He 
openly kept company with Theodote and Phileta, two 
Elean Curtezans, and was much addicted to Male 


+ Venery; whence Ariſto calls him a cerrupter of 


Youth, an Eloquent and Audacious Bugperer. 

invited by Hieronymus the Peripatetick to celebrate 
the Birth-day of Alcyonexs, Son to Anti gonus, who 
remitted a conſiderable Sum of Money Yearly for 
that purpoſe ; Aridelus importun'd him to ſpeak upon 


a Queſtion that was propos d; but he made anſwer 


That twas the chief quality of a Philoſepher tv adjuſt 
the proper times and ſeaſons of things. His Enemies 
frequently tax d him with incontinenecy ; but he til} 
quoted Ariſtippus's Maxims for his 2 cation, Tho 
Timon charges him with the affectation of popular 
applauſe, he was fo far from pride, that he often- 
Times advis'd his Diſciples to go and hear other Maſters : 
and finding one of em more enclin'd to Hieronymus 
than to bimſelf, carried him to that Philoſopher and 
recommended him to his care. Being ask'd why other 
Philoſophers turn'd Epicureans, but the Epicureans 


always kept to their Sect; becauſe, ſaid he, Men may 


be made Eunuchs, but Eunuc his can never be made Mey. 
He us d to ſay (a) where there are moſt Phyſicians 
and many Laws, there are many Diſeaſes, and much 
Injuſtice : Dialectick turns (Y) all things upſide down: 
Logici ans are like Gameſters, that take delight while 
they are cozenw'd - (c) Poverty is a good School 
of Vertue; for it inures one to frugality and ab- 
ſtinence. 


His Death. (d) Being never marry'd, he left his Eſtate to 
Pylades his Brother. He depoſited three Copies of 
bis Will, one with Amphicritus in Eretria 


with Thaumaſis his Countryman, and Kinſmen; 


and a third, with ſome of his Friends at Athens. 


He dy'd in a ſort of frenſie after hard drinking, in 
the 75th Year of his Age, and the 4th of the 134 
Olymp, There were three more of this name, one 
a Writer of ancient Comedy, the other a Compoſer 
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1 (a) Stob. ſer, I43+ (b) Stob. ſer, 212+ (e) I Stob. ſer. 335, (0) 
ert. ; 
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of Elegies, and the third a Statuary, The Arhenians 
honour'd | bi 

one before him. Laertius gives him the following 
Epigram. 


Arceſilaus! What did ſt thou think, 
Had ſt nothing elſe to do but driut? 
While Night Day they ſpar oft no pains, 
Os 8 by Brains: 

enerous Wine why didſt abuſe, - 
2 might have afro or * uſe, 
Wide ref eat I pig oe? 

ath I pity not ? 

But th in 4 Muſes I deplore, 
By thee diſgrac d ſtill more and more; 
That notwithſt 2 egnant Parts, 
Fly _ ro peat al Arts, 

Wit ad ſdom doſt confound, a 
12 Brimmers, Brafbers, Facers drown d. 


m with a more ſolemn Funeral than any 
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The Life of Lacydes. 


(a) [ ACTDES a Cranes the Son of Alex- 

ander, ſuceeeded Arce lans in the Academy 
and taught in the Gardens made by Attalus, which 
from him were call d Lacydean. He was a very goon 
Man, and a great Student; and his Poverty oblig'd 
him to be complaiſant. He was fo careful of hi 
Victuals, that he us d to lock the Door of his 
Buttery, and throw the Key in at a ſmall ſit 
in the Door; which his ts obſerving . 
us d to open the Door „ and take whaz, they had 7 
a mind to, and then throw in the Key as he did: : 
and continu'd long in that practice without any di. f 
covery. (b) For the honeſt Philoſopher miſling his f f 
Victuals, reſolv'd all by the fallacioufnefs of the Senſes; WM 7 
and twas by that means that he was made a Proſelyte BY ef. 
to the New Academick Set. At the end of 26 Years, Ac 
he reſign d his School, being yet alive, to Teleclu WM © 
and Evander, two Phocians, his own Diſciples; in 
the 2d Year of the 141 Olymp. Being ſent for by fan 
Atralus, he return d for Anſwer, that Pictures lock d © 
beſt at a diſtance, He ſtudy'd Geometry in his old 
Age, and being ask d, if that was a time for him to 
be learning; if it is os time nom, ſaid he, Whenwill 
it ? Atheneus ſays he out-drank Timon at a Feaſt to 
which they were both invited; and then told hin 
they were unhappy that conteſted with him. And 
Alian ranks him among the great Drinkers. By bard 
drinking he contracted a Palſie, of which he died in 
the 2d Year of the 141 Olymp. which occaſions 
the following Epigram. 


| All the Report about the Country goes, as 
Friend Lacydes, how Bacchus — thy Toes, * 
And baubd thee bound to Hell's Infernal Gate obje 
bere then be left thee overcharg d in Pate. But 
hat Riddles this ? For Riddle it muſt be, true, 
hen 2 Wine ſets all the Members free. | 
That's the Miſtake, for Bacchus did not bind bim; Cat 
He only found him bound, and ſo refigw'd bim. 
8 e A — (a) 


(a Laert. (b) Euſ b. præp. evarg. JI. 14. Th 
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The Life of Carneades. 


CARNEADES the Cyrenean (a), the Son of His Birib 

Epicomus or Philocomus, was the ſucceſſor of and Edu 

Ege ſinus, who ſucceeded Evander, Lacydes, Niſciple, ation. 

in the Academick School. He ſeems to have been 

born in the 162 Olymp. which by a miſtake is reckon'd 4 

oy Laertins for the time of his Death: and that on | ; 
Day for Celebrating the Carnean Feſtival at Cy- ; 

rene (b), from which perhaps he took his name. \ 

He was Ege ſinus's Scholar; and learn'd Logick of 

Diogenes the Stoick; whence he often ſaid; If I argue 

right, tis well; if not, Diogenes muſt return me the 

Mina he had of me: that being a Dialectict Philo- 

ſopher's Fee. 

 Carneades the fourth from Arce the Founder Hi: Inſti- 

of the middle Academy, conſtituted a newer or third turion of 

Academy, He aſſerted the ſuſpenſion of aſſent, as 4 new A- 

eagerly as Arceſilaus : (c) But he ond that the cadery. 

real natures of things in themſelves, are either true or 

falſe, and all aſſertions are ſuch in the nature of the 

thing: only we derive from theſe real things a fimili- © 

tude or fancy which impoſes upon us, and always 

tacks ſome falſhood to the greateſt truth; and for 

that reaſon we ' ought to withold our aſſent. (4) 

For, 1. neither Reaſon, nor Senſe, nor Fancy, can 

be a ſtandard for Truth, ſince they all deceive us. 

2. Any judgment we can make, muſt be grounded 

on Fancy ; for Reaſon cannot judge without the ob- 

> appears to it, and that is only done by irrational 

Senſe. Now Fancy mult repreſent to us not only it — 

ſelf, i. e. the alteration made by the object, but like - 

wiſe the object that made the alteration. And *tis 

manifeſt that it often errs in the repreſentation of the 

objet, Indeed probable Fancy is to be regarded. 

But there's no ſuch-thing as true perception. 'Tis 

true, Fancy as it relates to the object repreſented is 


— 
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(a) Laert. Cie. Acad. queſt. 4+ (b) Plut. Symp. 8. 00 EAR 
hd Zuſeb. Cie. Acad. . 4. (4) Sext. Empire adv. Marhem, . 
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in it ſelf either true or falſe: But with reſpect to 

the Man in whom it is, it only either ſeems true or 

ſeems falſe. That which ſeems true, or the probable 

Fancy, is the ſtandard by which we > org the 

Conduct of our Lives. And that we call the chief 

Judge, which is confirm'd by undiſtracted Fancy, 

that is, when many concurring Fancies back the felt 

and nothing retracts us from it; as when I fe 

Socrates, beſides the Fancies of Socrates, I have that 

of his Cloaths, Gate, Stature, &c, and if none of 

theſe affect us with an ene we form a 

judgment accordingly in the way of Life. To theſe 

two ſorts of Fancies, we muſt add a third, viz. 
Circumcurrent Fancy, in which we examine ev 

concurring Fancy by it ſelf. In the undiſtracted 

Fancy , we only conſider whether no concurring 

Fancy tends to the ſeeming falſhood of the thing en- 

_ after. But in this, we examine each of thele 

ſtrictly. And if all conſpire to a ſeeming truth, we 

form a judgment. So that, upon the whole, Probable 

Fancy directs our judgment in Life, in things of 

{mall moment; undi ſtracted Fancy, in things of ſome 

moment, and Circumcurrent in things of the greateſt 

importance. And tho' nothing can be perceiv'd, yet 

we may 'opinionate upon things. Theſe were the 

advances of this Father of the third Academy. La- 

ertius ſays he. tead the Writings of the Sroicks with 

ſo much profit, that he faid ; If Chryſippus had nut 

beeri, I had not been. Cicerò ſays he had ſuch a witty 

way of arguing,” that he could oftentimes expoſe and 

diſcolour the beſt cauſs. 

His Em- (a) The Athenians being fin d by the Romans for 

eſtroying Oropus, ſent an Embaſſy of three Philo- 

Rome. ſophers, namely Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolaw, 

dto procure a mitigation of their Fine. Carne ade 

_ at Rome took all occaſions to diſplay his Ne, 

zorick, which was violent and rapid. He harangu'l 

one Day before Gaba and Cato, the greateſt Orato!s 

of that time, upon the [merits of Juſtice ; and net i 

Day by contrary arguments inveigh'd againſt Juſtice: 

To ſhew the Vanity of poſitive aſſertions. The Ar 
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(a) Plut. Vit. Cat. A. Gell, 7. I 4+ Macr, Satur. 1. IF» ma de 
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man Fouth were fo taken with the Grecian Learning, 
that they began to ſhift their other Exerciſes for an 
ardent purſuit of Philoſophy and Eloquence : Upon 
this, Caro, fearing that the Youth would prefer Elo- 
quence before Action and Military Diſcipline, mov'd 
the Senate to give an Anſwer to the Embaſſy, and 
{end the Ambaſſadors back to their Schools. 

(a) He was fo ſtudious that he would not allow His her- 
himſelf leiſure to comb his Hair, and pair his Nails, 247 a 
and not only avoided Feaſting, but when fitting at ”= 
Table forgot to eat. He apply'd himſelf more to 8 
Moral Philoſophy, than to Phyſics, His Philoſophi- 
cal Diſcourſes were in ſuch eſteem, that the Orators 
themſelves Hlock'd to hear him. He had a ſtrong loud 
Voice. Being deſir d by the head of the College not 
to ſpeak ſo loud, he ask d a meaſure for his Voice. 
Upon which the Refor wiſely and ſeaſonably replied, - 
that his audience was a meaſure for him. In diſpute 
he was violent and almoft uncontroulable. Being to 
diſpute with Chryſippus, he took a purge of white 
Hellebore, leſt the corrupt humors in his Stomach 
ſnould cloud his mind. 0) He ſaid, Logicians im- 
proving their ſabtility confute their own affertions, 
juit as the Fiſh Polypus bites off its own claws 
when they grow long. (c) He advis d all Men to 
be mindful of changes, becauſe unexpected things are 
grievous, He ſaid, (4) Great Men learn nothing 
well but riding; for in all other Exerciſes Men 
yield to them out of flattery, but a Horſe throws 

th Rich and Poor if he cannot rule him. (e) He 
was very impatient under the thoughts of N 
But the news of Antipaters poyſoning himſelf, in- 
ſpir d him with ſome courage; upon Which he ſaid, 
ive me 4 Potion too, But being asK'd what Potion; 
Wine, cried he. | 1 


(f) He died in the 85 Year of his Age, according to His hab. 


tixs, the go according to Cicero, After his 
Death there happen'd 7 2 Ecclipſe of the Moon. 
here were two more of this name ; one the Diſciple 


"as. 
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00 Laert. (b) Stob, Me 3125 © Plut. de trangs enim. (d) Plut. | 


& amic. diſc. (e) Lgert. (f) Laert. 
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200 #The Life of CLITOMACHUS, &c. 
of Anaxagoras; the other an Epigrammatiſt. He writ 
four Books of Suſpenſion and Aſſent; beſides Epiſtles 


"* to Ariarathes King of Cappadocia. 


Clitomar 
chus. 
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The Lives of Clitomachus, Philo, 
*and Antiochus. 


(42) CE ITOMACHUS, alias Aſdrubal, a 

C arthaginian, the Son of D:ogenetus, taught 
Philoſophy at home in his native Language. He 
came to Athens at Forty Years of Age, and heard 
Carneades, who was much taken with his induſtry. 
He liv'd with Carneades till he died, and ſucceeded 
him in the School; and iiluſtrated his Predeceſſor's 
Doctrines by his Writings, amounting to above 409 
Books. He was a great Enemy to Rhetorick, ac- 
counting it a dangerous Art. But was well vers'd 
in the Academick, Peripatetick, and Stoick Seats, 
He compar'd Dialectick to the Moon, which is in 
continual increaſe or decreaſe. He made good to conſiſt 
in Pleaſure join'd with Honeſty. Cicero mentions two of 


his Books, (b) one of Conſolation addreſs d to Carthage, 


it being then conquer d by the Romans; (c) the other 
to Caius Lucilius the Poet, of the Suſpenſion of Aſſent : 
In which he clears the Academick; of the charge of 
. ee the Senſes, aud ſinking action in not 
aſſenting: by ſhewing that they own ſuch things, as 
colour, taſte, &c. and only deny that they have any 
inherent mark of certainty; and that in things re- 
lating to Action and Life, a Man may anſwer yes 
or no, according as the fancy ſeems true or falſe, 
probable, or improbable; without giving aſſent. 
Being ſeiz'd (d) with a Lethargy, he was no ſooner 


out of the Fit, but he put a period to his Life with 


his own hands, ſaying, The Love of Life ſhall flatter 


me 70 longer, 
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(a) Philo of Lariſſa, Clitomachuss Scholar, was philo. 
admir'd by the Romans for his Eloquence and ſweet 
Temper. He had the honour to teach Cicero. He 
wrote a Treatiſe to prove the identity of the old and 

the new Academy. (b) He rejected Zeno's Comprehen- 

ſoon, holding all things to be incomprehenſible as to 

us, but comprehenſible in their own nature. He held 

a hy x agen propoſition to be true, that begins 

from falſe and ends in true, He appointed the pre- 
cepts of Orators to be given ſeparately and at di- 
ſtin& times from thoſe of Philoſophers. Stobæus 2 

cries up his diviſion of our x the which he ground- 

ed on a parallel with Phyſcck, thus. I, As a Phy- 
ſician perſwades his Patient to be curd, and refuſes 

the contrary objections; ſo Exhortation (the firſt part 

of Philoſophy) incites to vertue, and confutes its 
adverſaries. 2. As the Phyſician adminiſters Reme- 

dies to remove the morbifick cauſe and eſtabliſh health; 

ſo a Philoſopher removes falſe opinions, and ſabſti- 
tutes true ones, by treating in the ſecond place of 

good and evil. 3. As all: Medicines have health for 
their end, and rules are given how to uſe *em ; fo 
Philoſophy in the third place treats of beatitude its | 
ultimate end, and gives rules for Life in order to Ka 
obtain it; and theſe Rules are either Political relating 

to the intereſt of a community, or calculated for pri- 

vate Perſons and Actions. 

| @ Antiochus the Aſcalonite , the Brother of A4nticchus. 
Ariſtus, and Philos Diſciple, liv'd with L. Lucullus 

the Quæſtor. He invited Atticus to the Academy. 

He departed from Carneadess dect, thro the influence — ' - 
either of Senſe or Ambition; and taught the Stoi- | 
cal Doctrine, with ſome little alteration, in the Aca - 7 
demy; alledging that the Stoick Doctrine was con- . 
tain d in Plato's Writings. In his old Age, he join d 
in with the old Academicks, and was a votary to 
Ariſtotle and Xenecrates, ſaying, That the Peripate- 
ticks, and Sroicks differ d only in Words. He wrote 
two Books, one to Balbus; and another againſt his 
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(a) Stob, Eclog. Ethic. Plut. vit. Cicer. (b) Sext. Empir. Pyrvb. 
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Maſter Philo. Cicero heard him at Athens; and 
though be do's not approve of his new Doctri 
fis gie, hit the Character of the Politeſt 15 ee 
* of his ok 5 


Colony pl at Stagira -' whoſe 
by Prot enes, (e) was much valued. by Ariſtotle. 


SECT. VI. 
containing the Lives of the Peripa- 
i  tetick P ark . 


7 . 9 - 
the. 


The Life AR. STOTLE. 


AFTER Plato's Death, his Set was pt into the 
Academic łe, who taught in the Academy, and 
the Peripateticks who taught in the Lyceum, The 
former are already diſpatch d. The head of the latter 
was Ariſtotle, 


e 


er Nicomachus , Phyſician to Amyntas King of 
Macedonia, was deſcended of Nicomachus, the Son of 
Machaon , the Son of «Aſeulapins,” His Mother 


Pheſtias or Pheſtis, was one of the Chalcidian (d) 
, drawn 


He was born in the firſt Year efthegs hes . Hun 


the Archonſhip of Diotrephes. 
ing both dead, he was Horan 8 19 15 


an Atarnean, of whom be learn a Þ 
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Len. (b) Herod. 7h ucyd., Pauſun. Suid: (c) Aus vit. 
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of 


gare bim his Daug Eſtate; and order d 


Statues of Praxenus and his Wife to be erected 
in honour to their memories. (a) Being advis'd by 
the Pythian Oracle, to apply himſelf to Philoſophy, 


he went at 17 Years of Age to Athens; where, be- 


ing. recommended to Plato, he became. his Diſciple, 


and continued under him twenty Years, His ready 
Wit and indefatigable Induſtry endear'd him to Plato, 
who call'd him the Imellect and Soul of His School; 
and his Houſe, the Houſe of the great Reader: For 
ke perus'd an infinity of Ancient Authors, as ap- 
pears by his Works. *Tis reported, that his wearing 
of rich Apparel, and Rings, and trimming his Hair, 
together with his tenacious contradicting temper, diſ- 
oblig'd Plato: upon which Ariſtotle ſet up a School 
againſt bim in the Lyceum, and Plato call'd him a 
Colt that kick d againſt his Damm. But this ſtory, 
as well as that of hi tarring Plato qut of his School, 
mention'd in the Life of Xenocrates, ſeems to be a 
malicious aſperſion caſt upon Ariftotle xe his Death, 


by Ariſtoxenus (c), whom he had diſoblig'd by pre- 


ferring Theophraſtus to him in the ſucceſſion of the 
School. (4) For tis atteſted by Authors of the beſt 
form, that he continued with Plaro till he died, and 
after his Death gave large Encomium's of him, both 
in a ſet Oration, and in his Elegies to Eudemus 
and honour'd his Memory with an Altat bearing this 


Inſcription, 


This Altar Ariſtotle's Hand did raiſe 
To Plato, whom the Impious muſt not praiſe. 


Beſides, he mentions Plato very honourably in his 


Works; and is very ſparing of naming him, where ut Grat 


he oppoſes his Doctrine. 


Alfter his Maſter's Death, he went and livd three Hermias's 
Yes with Hermis the Eanach, King of e deny 


—ů —— * 


torick; and out of a grateful Senſe of his care, he 
afterwards not oy bred 8 Nicanor, but 
ter and hi 


(a) Laert. Ammon. Vet. Interpr- (by lian. 
in Ariftox. (d) Laert. Dionyſ. Halic. Ariſt. Ep 
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204 TheLifef ARISTOTLE. 
who having been at Plato's School, was very intimate 
with our Phitolopher. (a) Hermias bang take. 
Priſoner, and put to Dea Artaxerxes, Ariſtotle 
fled from Atarna to Mytilene; and out of a Pious 

1 | gratitude to his Memory, Marry d his Siſter Pyrhais, 
| 2 Lady of extraordinary Vertue, who upon her Bro- 
6: ther's fall was reduc d to great Extremities: And 
erected his Statue in the Temple of Delphi, with this 
Inſcription, (b) $6 Wi ron togs 


This Man the Impious Perſian Tyrant ſlew, 
tmpious indeed, fince to the Gods untrue ; 
Not with bis Launce in Iawful combate ſlain, 


But by the treacherous band of friendſhip feigu d. 


c) He likewiſe made a Hymn to Vertue in rai 
2 which was to this purpoſe. * 


Tho" difficult are Vertues ways, 
And few find Clews io trace the maze; 
Let once oercome, this tedious Strife 
A Reliſh gives to Humane Life. 
This made the Grecians for thy ſake, 
The greateſt hardſhips undertake. 
Their Courage led them to outface 
A thouſand deaths, for thine embrace. 
Not glittering Gold that ſtands the teſt, 
Or Love of Parents or of reſt, 
Can equal that immortal fruit, 
By thee produc'd from heavenly Root, 
For thee that mighty Son of Jove 
In blooming Youth expreſsd bis Love: 
Made Monſilers feel bis conquering Hand, 
: And wearied Juno to command. | 
Nor did fair Leda's twins give place, 
IVhboſe valiant Acts confirm d their race. 
Achilles, Ajax ford their Fares, 
And ſtorm'd HelPs Adamantine Gates, 
Atarnia, for thy Radiant light, | 
Brave Hermias depriv'd of fight, 
To ſet bis Contemplation free 
And raiſe bis Soul to Ecſtafie. _ 
Things Poets feign'd, or Fools beliew'd, 
Were not ſo great as be Atchiev'd. 
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But could my Muſe deſcribe bis mind, 
My Verſe with Jove might favour find: 
For conſtant friendſbip, be alone 
A model to the World was known. 
With Love lite bis I'll ſing bis praiſe ; 
And Altars to bis friendſhip raiſe 
Time Marble monuments may waſt, 
But Verſe and Friendſhip ever laſt. 


Lyco, Ariſtippus, and others of Ariſtotle's Enemies, 

charge him with a Criminal Intintacy with Hermias ; 
and alledge that Pythais was either Hermias's Con- 
cubine, or his. Niece, or his Daughter, whom he 
pave to Ariſtotle in Marriage; as a recompence for 

is male favours: and that Ar:/totle was fo paſſionately 
in Love with Pythais that he ſacrificd to her, as the 
Athenians did to Ceres at Eleuſis. But theſe Alle- 
gations are at once inconſiſtent with the Character of - 
an Eunuch, and that of our Philoſopher. Beſides 
Apelleio ſhews em to be malicious to the laſt de- 
gree. WE 

Ariſtotle being the moſt Famous and Learned Phi- His beirg 
loſopher of that time, was invited by Philip King of Praceptor 
Macedonia, to come and inſtruct his Son Alexander : to Alex- 
(4) in hopes that Ariſtotles Inſtruction and Fug ve ander. 
would qualifie him for a Crown. Accordingly Ari 
ſtotle went to Macedonia, (b) in the 4th Year of 
the 108 Olymp. Alexander being then 15 Years 
old, (c) Philip had fo particular a reſpect for him, 
that he allow'd him in a manner an equal ſhare in the 
Government, and caus d his Statue to be erected; 
and allotted him a School and Study at Mie xa, 
Where the Philoſophers ſhady walks and ſeats of Stone 
were till to be ſeen in Plutarch's time, (d) Ariſtotle 
taught his Royal Pupil not only Morality and Poli- 
ticks, but the Acroatick and Epoptick Doctrines that 
he conceal'd from the Vulgar. Plutarch ſays he like- 
wik taught him Phyſick ;, arguing from the Prince's 
delighting in the Theory of it, and preſcribing ſuc- 
ceſsfully for his Friends. He corrected the Text of 
Homer's Iliads, which he call'd the beſt Inititution of 


te 
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(a) Plur. Vir. Alec. (b) Laert. (c) Ammon. Vet. Interpr. Plus. Fit. 
Alex, (d) Plut. . 
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him his Life, having heard him 


Military Vertue; and then gave it to Alexander; 
who put an infinite value upon the Copy. He like. 
wiſe wrote a Treatiſe of a Kingdom for his uſe, 
Alexander was fo influenc'd to do good by his Pre. 
cepts, that when he had not an opportunity of be. 
ſtowing ſome benefit or other after his Acceſſion to 
the Crown, he us d to ſay, he had not reigm d that 
Day. He lov'd him as tenderly as his Father; be. 
cauſe, faid he, 7 owe my being to my Father, but my 
well being to Ariſtotle; After Philips Death, and 
Alexander's Acceſſion to the Crown, the Aſiatich 
expedition being then on foot; Ariſtotle preferri 
the quiet of a Contemplative Life to the noiſe a 
troubles of War, took leave of him and return'd to 
Athens: leaving in his roem Caliſthenes the Olynthian, 
his Kinſman and Diſciple ; of whom he Propheſied that 
if he did not moderate bis 1 it might coſt 

m ſpeak too perempto- 
rily to the King: And ſo it came to paſs; (2) For, 
being diſcover'd to have been in the Conſpiracy of 
Hermolaus againft Alexander's Life he was carried 
about in an Iron Cage; wherein being at length 
oer-run with naſtineſs and Lice, he was thrown 
(lays Laertius) to a hungry Lion, and ſo ended his 
miſerable Days. 


Hu School (b) Ariſtotle having, liv'd Eight Years with Alex: 
« Athens. ander, return d to Athens, in the 2d Year of the 


rr 


.CXI. Olymp. at which time Xenocrares had been fix 
Years Maſter of the Academy 
of Ariſtotle's Life is out in ſaying that Ariſtotle and 
Xenocrates took np Plato's School upon the Death of 
Speuſippus: And Hermippus (c) is doubly miſtaken 
in ſaying that Xenocrates ſucceeded to the Platonick 
School, when Ariſtotle was ſent on an Embaſſie to 
King Philip: for Ariſtotle went to Macedonia two 
Years before the Death of Speuſippus, Xenocrates's 
Predeceſſor, and that, not as Am fador, but in 
order to be Tutor to his Son. Ariſtotle finding the 
Academy prepoſſeſs d, gave his Lectures in the Zy- 
ceum, (4) a place in the Suburbs of Athens, built by, 
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(a) Laert. (b) Laerte Dionyſ. Halicarn. Epiſt. ad Amm. (c) Lach 
(d) Suid. 0 
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Pericles, for exerciſing Soldiers. While he inſtru&- 
ed his Diſciples, he us d to walk till the anoint 
hour, and was from thence call'd Peripaterick, want Te. 
meme, Others ſay, he was fo call'd from teach- 
ing Alexander Philoſophy in a walking poſture, the 
Young Prince being oblig'd to walk much for his 
Health, after a long fit of Sickneſs. (4) But his 
School growing numerous, he afterwards taught 
fitting ; and made Laws in his School, and Archons 
who rul'd ten Days to keep them in order. In the 
Morning (b) he read Acroatick Lectures, 5. e. Diſ- 
courſes upon the niceſt and ſubtileſt points of Natu- 
ral and Dialectick aha nas : admitting only ſuch 
Auditors as were quali y a diſtinguiſhing inge- 
nuity and diligence, In the Afternoon he read Exo- 
terick Lectures upon Rhetorick and Ethicks, to which 
he admitted all that pleas'd to come. 


Darius King of Feria, immediately after Ariſtotle der. 
left him, * this Expedition he viſited ' Achilles's 

Tomb at Sigæum; and ſaid that Hero was happy in 
having ſuch a Poet as Homer to perpetuate his Me- 
mory, © which otherwiſe had been buried with his 
Body, The Copy of Homer's Iliad's corrected by 
Ariſtotle, he put every Night under his Pillow; and 
having taken a Veſſel full of rich unguents and beſet 
with Diamonds and Precious Stones among the Spoils 
of Darius, kept that Book in it (4) as being the 
thing that was moſt worthy of ſuch a rich Caſe. 
Hearing that Ariſtotle had publiſh'd his Acroatick 
Diſcourſes of Natural Philoſophy ; he writ him a 
Letter, (e) in which he remonſtrates, that, as he 
prefer'd a ſuperiority of Knowledge to a ſuperiority 
of Power, ſo he was ſorry, that theſe Diſcourſes be- 
ing now made common, he had nothing in which he 
could excel others. Ariſtotle reply d, that tho they 
were publiſh'd they were not common, becauſe none 


Alexander being inflam d by the Example of A. His cor- 
chilles, Ajax, and the other Heros immortaliz'd by reſpon- 
Homer, whoſe Iliads Ariſtotle had fo carefully re- dence with 
commended to him, undertook the Expedition againſt Alexa, 
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(a) Laert. (b) Agel. I. 21. c. f. (e) Cicer, 42 Licin. (d) Plir. 


t, 29. (e) Agell. 20. 3. Plut. Vit. Alex. * 
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but his own Scholars could underſtand em. In the | 
warmeſt periods of War, that Prince ſtill correſpon- | 
ded with his Maſter ; and having 2 his curi. | 

_ ofity in the way of Natural Philoſophy, by ſending | 
Thouſands. of Men up and "2m to 5 1 all the | 
various ſorts of Animals that could be had at any 
rate, ſent them to Ariſtotle (2); who thereupoy | 
compiPd Fifty excellent Treatiſes of Living Crea. 

. rures;, of which only ten are how extant. Upon 
Ariſtotle's requeſt Alexander rebuilt Stagira, his 
native yy which Philip had formerly levell'd with 
the ground: for which the Stagirites honour'd the 
Philoſopher's Memory with a Yearly Feaſt, call'd the 
Ariſtotelian Tag. 7 By his Interceſſion, the Con. 
quering Prince ſpar d Ereſtus, Theophraſtus's Country, 
And in many other inſtances, did our Philoſopher 
imploy his Intereſt with Philip as well as with Alex- 
ander, both for the private advantage of his Friends, 
and the publick good of Cities and Countries. (c 
Some affirm, that Alexander was angry with 22 
for having recommended Calliſthenes, who was found 
guilty of a deſign againſt his Life; and accordingly 
ſent many preſents to Anaximenes, ( or ra- 
ther Anaxarchus the Abderite, as Aldobrandinus 
conjeQures) and Xenocrates, to ſhew his diſreſpe to 
Ariſtotle : And that, thereupon Ariſtotle conſpiring 
with Caſander, (d) ſent him, by Antipater, ſome of 
the Water of Styx, with which he poyſon d Alex. 
ander. But Authors are fo divided upon the Cir- 
cumſtances of that Prince's dying by Poyſon, that we 
had better credit (e) Ephippus, (F) Oroſius, and 
( Juſtin, who affirm that he died of a Fever oc 
calion'd by hard drinking. 

5 ) Upon the Death of Alexander, the Philoſo- 

tiring to Pher's Rivals and Enemies, whom his Intereſt with 

Chalcis Alexander had hitherto ſuppreſs d, began to make 

/ head againſt him. Particularly Eurymedon a Prieſt, 
and Demophylus, accus'd him of Impiety, in making 

Philoſophical advances inconſiſtent with the Athenian 


ce ADC amo. 


K 
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(a) Plin. I. 8. 16. Athenaus lib. 9. Budæus de Aſſe, I. 2. 19. (v) 
Amm en. (c) Laert. (d) Plut. Alex. (e) Aiben. eipn. 10. 9. ( 
Lib. zo. 21. (g) Lib. 12. (bh) Laert. | 5 

5 Religion, 
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Religion, in celebrating Hermias as a God with a 
Hymn, and ſetting up his Statue in the Temple of 
Delphos, - Some ſay, he juitified himſelf by a publick 
Oration before the rad yn, wad and was the firſt 
Philoſopher that pleaded for himſelf, Others affirm, 
that being apprehenſive of a Conſpiracy againſt his 
Life, he Hole away privately to CHaltis, in the 2d 
Year of the 114 Olymp. after he had taoght in the 
Lyceum Thirteen Years. He told his Friends that 
he left Athens, to _—_ their being guilty of a 
double offence againſt Philoſophy, in doing by him : 
as they did by Socrates: and writ to Antipater this 

Verſe out of (a) Homer. G 


"O19 i vi ynedonet, obuey d im obus. 
From Pear: trees Pears, and Figs from Fig-rees ſboor- 


Intimating that the Acheniaut were Sycophants and 
Calumniators, He ſpent the remainder of his Days 
at Chalcis; where being very ſickly and old, he was 
importun'd by his followers, to nominate a Succeſſor. 
(b) The Competitors were Theophraſtus of Lesbos 
and Eudemus of Rhodes. The Philoſopher put 'em 
off, ſaying he would think of it. But foon after; 
ee of his Wine, as being 1 and 
unwholſome, he deſir'd thoſe who had ſollicited the 
buſineſs of Succeſſion to bring him ſome Rhodi 
and ſome Lesbian Wine, in order to try which of 
em would agree beſt with him. The Wines being 
brought, he firſt takes the Rhodian, and calls it a 
ſtrong 2 Wine; then he taſtes the Lesbian, 
. upon which, boch, ſays he, are good, but (i- 3 A- 
Bi) The Lesbian is the ſweereff ; meaning that 
. N the Lesbian was preferable for his ſweet · 
nels in Diſcourſe and Converſation. | 
1e (e) The moſt remarkable of his ſayings were theſe. #is Apopt- 
Rl Being ask d what Lyars got by th:ir babbling; never thegms.| 
) to h . . | Z 7 « 
ng b e beliey/d, ſaid he, when they ſpeak trath. Being | 
* lam d for giving Alms to à Vicious Perſon, I did 

net pitty Hit Evil manners, (ad he, hut I pitied him 
A Man. The Eye receives light” from the Air, 
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aud the Soul receiyes Wiſdom from liberal Arts 

The iAchenians invented bath Laws and Corn, but 

they make. uſe only of one, vir. Corn, The Root 
earning is bittet, but the Fruit is ſweet, A 

avour beſtow'd, is the, thing that grows ſooneſt 

old. Hope is the Dream of one that awakes. A 

Fig being offer d him by Diogenes for the reſolu- 

tion of a Queſtion,” he took the Fig, and then told 
Diogenes he had loft both bis Fig and his humor; 

; meaning that he had Proper ome Witty gird in 
caſe the Fig had been rejected. Then he threw the 

Fig into the Air and catch'd it, crying, O brave, 

Diogenes ; and ſo gave it him again. t, Exerciſe, 

and Learning, are the three things neceſſary for 

Children. Being told that one bad ſpoke ill of him; 

let him beat me too, ſaid he, while Jam abſent, He 

tall d Beauty a gilt more. recommendatory than all 

the Epiftles in the World, He call'd, Socrates a 

ſhort liv d Tyranny, Plato Nature's prerogative, 

Theopbraſtus ſilent fraud, Theocritus a ſpecious well 

coutrivd piece of miſchief, Carneades a guardleſs 

Kingdom I he learned and unlearned differ as the living Bl 

and the Dead. 1 is an Ornament to Proſperity, * 

and a refuge in Adverſity. To educate Children well Wt" 

/ is more honourable than to get em; becauſe the one he 

4 gives only a being, the other 3 A Man e 
4 ought not to boaſt of his Country, hut of ſuch quali- 


ties as render him worthy of an Illuſtrious Country, Þ.: 
Friends are one Soul, in two Bodies. Some Men are q. 
ſo covetous, as if they were to live for ever; and 5 

. 


others ſo. prodigal, as if they were to die the next 
Hour. Being a5 why he frequented the Company 9 
of fair Women, that's a gueſtion, ſaid he, for a blu i 
Man. Philoſophy has the ſame influence upon its 
Votaries, that the fear of the Law has upon others, 
Ihe belt way to acquire learning, is to follow thoſe 
before us, and not to ſtay for thoſe who are behind 
To qa prating fellow that purſued him with railing 
-«nd-abafive Language, and at wy ny ask'd him, If be 
bad enough ont Ey Jove, ſaid he, I did not mind 
v0 We ſhould do by our Friends, as we would bat 
our Friends to do by us. Juſtice is a vertue thi! 
renders to every one according to his merit. Leafu 
ing is the beſt proviſion for dd Age. He 1 
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many Friends, has none. (a) When things happen 
not as We would, we muſt will as they happen. (6) 
To a ſelf-conceted- Ignorant Youth ; Young Mar, 
Gid he, I wiſh I were what you think yeur /clf, and 
my Enemies what you really are. To à Young Man 
that Was proud 4 fine Cloak, Why ao Voit glory; 
Bid he, in 4 Sheep's Fleece.” (4) They who de, non- 
ſtrate manifeſt: things, light a Candle to ſee the dun. 
(a) Being raild at by an impudent Fellow, Thos, 
id be, being u d to bear ſuch things, ſpe al ſt them 
with delight z I, who am net us d to utter them, tale 
no delight in hearing them. () Being ask d, why he 
who taught others te ſpeak Was bunſelt ſilent; 4 
IWber-ſtone, ſaid he, cannot cut, yer ut ſets an edge 
pon Swords. | Being ask d who can keep a Secret, He, 
ſaid he, that can hold a glowing cbal in bis month. 
) To.a foppilh Young Beau, Are not you Qa d 
faid he, to make your ſelf a Worn, when nature has 
made you. a Man? To a hat 
that told him, if he were hated as much as he, be 
would hang himtelt; And 7, faid the Philoſopher, 
wad hang my ſelf if I were loud as you are. The 
Way to riches is to be poor in deſire. (g) He (aid 
he repented of three things, namely, That he had 
ever committed a ſecret to a Woman That, he had 


bad liv'd ane Day not having his Will made, 


(:) he ſtutter d in his Speech, when, he was Young, 
) He went very fine, with Rings on his Fingers, 
1 his Hair cut and his Face trimm'd. His Head found at 
its ne repreſents him with a high Noſe. He was a ſickly 


rid when he night have gone a foot 5 and that, he 
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ſome Voung Man, 


(b) Our Phiſoſopher was a ſlender Man, of à Vis ber., 
ſirill ſqueaking Voice, and pink-ey d. Some ſay 1s. 


i an, and often indiſpos'd, but very temperate, He 
* ein d to his inimitable perfection in Philotophy, a 
ind, Tous demeanour towards God and Man. (i) Some 
ilng em his Philoſoptiy has been uſeful in uſhering in 


The e Myzteries of the Chriſtian Faith. Gratitude was 
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a ſhining quality in him, witneſs Proxenus and his 

Son, Hermias and his Siſter ; his own Mother, Bro- 

ther and Country; Democritus, Diogenes, Appolle- 

niates, and Anaxagoras, whom he mentions ſo bo- 
nourably in his Writings ; and above all his Maſter 

Plato, His Moderation and Modeſty is manifeſt in 

many places of his Books. He ſays, (4) we ought 
not to deeide haſtily, but to doubt of many things, 

-and above all to honour truth when we meet with 

it. We ought not, ſaid he, to be proud of our 

- own inventions, for ſeveral may chance to hit 
upon the ſame thoughts. So that he is falſely a 
with Plagiariſm in culling his Philoſophy out of 
Ancient Philoſophers, and then burning their Wii. 
tings, _ Beſides, Cicero is Evidence that moſt of en 
were Extant in his time. 

His Fe. His firſt Wife was Pythais the Siſter of Hermia, 
nih and whoſe modeſty and other Vertues he vindicates in his 
bes hoy V Letters to Antipater, and at the ſame time profeſſes 
Ates. that he married her only out of a compaſſionate Senſ 

of her own and her Brother's misfortunes. The ſe 
cond was Herpilis a StagyrRc, (6b) with whom be 
Hyd to his end; and whom Timæus malicioully ( 
gives out for his Concubine. By Herpilis he had 
one Son, namely, Nichomachus, (d) who ſtudy! 
under Theophraſtus, and writ cight Books of Phjl 
and four 0 Ethicks ; and for his Eminence in Pli-W pl 
loſophy is by Cicero compar d both with his Tua y 
and his Father, Te this Son, Ariſterle Dedicates li 5 
great Morals, He bad likewiſe a Daughter, alli pf 
Pythais, who was thrice married, firſt to Nicanor ti 4 

Stagyrite, then to Procles the Lacedemonian, and li Ki 

of all to Metrodorus the Cnidian, by whom ſhe had! 

Son, call'd, after his Grandfather, Ariſtotle, | 

Diſciples were ſo numerous, that Nicander of Air 

andria writ a whole Book upon the Subject. Ama 

theſe, three Princes led the Van; namely, Her mia 

Eunuch, Alexander, and Antipater Alexander's W 

ceſſor in Macedonia, who in his Epiſtles gives aua 

count of the Philoſpher's Death. Next are 79 
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(a) Lib. de C ategorem. & nmeteorelag. (b) Euſeb. Suid. (e) In 
iz Heſiod. (d) -Euſeb, Prap. Evang. wr 
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aſtus the Lechian his ſucceſſor ; Phanias of Ereſſus 
who writ many Books; Eudemus of Rhodes competitor 
with Theophraſt us for the School; Eudemus the Cyprian 
whoſe name the Philoſopher prefix d to his Dialogue o 
the Soul; Paſicrates the Brother of Eude mus the Rho- 
dian; Theodectes mention d ſeveral times by Ariſtotle 
in his Rhetorick;, Clearchus of Soli; Dicearchus of 
Meſſena, cited Ag icero and Phlutarch; Ariſtoxenus 
of Tarentum, who malicioully indeayour'd to tarniſh 
his Maſter's Memory after his Death, becauſe he was 
not prefer d to Theophraſtus in the ſucceſſion of the 
School > Nicanor mention d in his Will; Philo; Plato 
the Younger ; Socrates a Bithynian; Hmnaſon a Pho- 
cian; PM aſidemus a Phosian; Palæphatus of Abidos, 
an Hiſtorian; Calliſthenes the Olynthian his own 
Siſter's don; Hipparchus the Stagyrite; Leon the Bi- 
Zantine, noted 2 his extream fatneſs; Aſchiron of 
Mytilene a Heroick Poet; Calippus an Athenian ; 
Satyrus; Hieronymus the Rhodian; and Heraclides of 
Pontus a great Philologiſt. But our Philoſopher's 
Excellency aud far ſpread Fame, ones him not 
only an infinite number of Friends and Admirers; 
but likewiſe a great many Rivals and Detractors. 
(a) Among whom was Epicurus, who ſays he pro- 
digally ſpent an Eſtate left him by his Father, and 
after he had ſerv'd for ſome time in the Army, ſet 
up an Apothecary*s Shop; Timers, who alleges that 
he gave over Shop-keeping when he came to riper 
Years; ed pen who charges him with ſetting 
up a School in oppoſition to Flato; Alexinus who 
brings in "Alexander ridiculing the Inſtruions of 
Ariſtotle; Eubulides who infinuates that he injur d 
King Philip and deſpis d his Maſter Plato; De mo- 
chares who charges him with writing Letters to the 
prejudice of the Athenians, and betraying Stagira, 
the place of his nativity, to the Macedonians ; Cephi- 
ſodorics who brands him'for a Glutton, and an Effe- 
mate Perſon, Lyco, who ſays, he Hcrificd to his 
Wife after her Death, and that he us d to bathe bim- 
ſelf in warm Oyl, which he afterwards fold; and that 
75 Braſs Pots wete found among his Goods: And a 
grcat many later Authors who continued and enlarg'd d 
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(a) Ariftoctes apud Euſeb, in Prot rue. th 11% 
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the Calumny upon the information of thoſe nay 


* 
bY 
*. 


His Pegib. 


s 


mention d. But beſides their blunders in n 


and the inconſiſtency of their e wi 
other Circumſtances of Aviſtotles | 
counts given by more credible, Authors ; this may 
. ſerve for a proof of their Malice, that two of em 


Life, and the ac- 


never agree upon the ſame Char 70 | 
(4) Aal before his Death, made a Will, to 


 . this purpoſe. He inted Antipater bis ſole Exe- 
_— ö 8 Hipparchus, Dio- 


teles, and 7 beophr aſtus (it his leiſure permits) Guzr- 
dians to his Wife and Children, He order d his 
Daughter Pythais to be married to. Nicanor; and in 
caſe the AT before Marriage, or without Children, 
Nicanor was to manage the Eſtate, and take care of 
bis Son Micomachus. If Nicanor dy d. before the 
Marriage or without Children, all his di Frog were 


ſ 
to ſtand good in Law; and T heophraſize (i he pleags) 


Was to Marry Pythais upon the fame foot with NM. 


canor; and in caſe he declin'd it, Aumi pater with the 
other Guardians were to look after his Son and 
Daughter. He recommended Herpilis ti the care of 
the Executors; and in caſe ſhe had a'mind to Marry 
again, deſir d ſhe might nat be match'd beneath ber 
Quality, and that a Talent of Silver, three Servant 
Maids and the Lacquey Pyrrheus, (ould be given 
her over and above what ſhe had already, He ga 


her, her choice either to live at Chalcis or at Stagra, 


ordering either of his Houſes in theſe two places to 
be decently furnith'd for her uſe. He gave orders far 
the Manumiſſion of feveral Servants, . and beſtow' 
Legacies upon 'em. He order d the Statues of Ni 
canor, Proxenus his Father and bis Mother, to be 
ſet up in their reſpective places; as well as that 
Arimneſtus, who dying without Children ſtood in 
need of a Monument, Lie order'd his Mother's Statue 


to be Conſecrated to res in the Nemean Temple; 
2nd the Bones of Pythais to be laid by bis on 
At laſt, he deſir d that four Beaſts in Stone, four Ci: 


bits long, ſhould be dedicated to Jupiter e 
and Miner va Servatrix at Stagira; in purſuance 


(a) Zaerte 


—— 
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a Vow: he had made for the welfare of Nicanon— 
(% He died at: CH two Years after his depar- 
ture from Athen, in the 


and flowing ſeven times a Day, (c) But Authors 0 


Stomach, occaſion d by over · watching and exceſſive 
Study. For he read inceſſantly, and when he went 
to ſleep, held in his Hand a Bullet of Braſs over a 
Baſon of the fime Metal, that the naife of th# Bullet 
falling into the Baſon might awake him out of his 
lleep. Beſides, he was fo ſubject to a pain in his 
Stomach; that he us d to keep a Bladder of warm Oyl 
upon lis Stomach: and indeed his natural Conititu- 
tion was ſo puny. and fickly, that nothing but his 
Vertue and Temperance conld have kept him ſo lon 


e alive; (a) Upen the approach of Death, he to 

d bis Disc Homer had reaſon to ſay that the Gods 

x Wl deſcended to the Earth to relieve Mankind; and 

cotcten repeated theſe words, Thon cauſe of cauſes haus 

r nere mu me. &) After his Death, the Sragyrites 

it WF carried! his Corps from Chalgis to Stagira; Where 

a WW they gave him a very ſolemm Feveral; and erected a 

x WH magnificent Tomb, and an Altar, in honour to his 

a, mory,” VIEWS | 
0 Ales indefatigable Induſtry, and wide com- His Mi- 
paß of Learning, is apparent from the vaſt number ings. 
of Books that be writ upon all farts of Subjects, 

. mmounting in all to (f) 513. beſides his Ep:ſtles. 

de Lhe greateſt part of theſe Books is now loſt, (g) 

of WI For he gave bis Library to Theophraſtus his ſucceffor , 

in WY ho left em to. Nelize the SCcepſtan; and he to bis 

ae Wy Heirs; who being Rrangers to Learning, hid em 


” 
In * ., * 
* n ah. n * 1 „ ts. . 


| 63 Year of his Age, and 
the 3d of the 14th Olymp. (b) Tis commonly re- 
ported that he threw himſelf headlong into Exripus, 
an Arm of the Sea that Waſhes CHalcis; out of vex- 
ation and fret, for not being able to reſolve its — 


the beſt credit aſſure us, that he died of a pain in his 


under ground for fear they ſhould be ſeiz d for-the 
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(2) Apalbddr. apud. Latrs. Dio „ Halicarnaff. 
Pens, 2 Hong ff 


Ammon. Cenſorin. de die narili. (d) Ainhor 
Inter. (f) Patricia. (g) Strabo. Piutareb. 


(b) Juſtin. Mare. 
regs NN Sir lient. 1. Calixt Rhodog. Ant, 
Ted. 19. 8. (e) Apollodor. apud Lars. 221 Halit irn. Epiſt. ad 

ior; de p n (e) Vole 
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uſe of the 4:talick Library at Pergamus. Thus they 
continued under ground 130 Years, and were mu 
injur'd by the Wer and Worms. And the Peripa. 
tetic l of that time were but ſorry Philoſophers for 
want of 'em. At laſt they were ſeld for a great 
Sum of Money to Apellico a Tejan; who caus d em 
to be tranſcrib'd, and ſopply'd ſome defects occa- 
ſion d by the injury they Had receiv d. But that Man 
being a greater lover of Books than of 22 
his Tranſcript was full of Faults. Soon after 
Death of Apellico, Sylla, taking Athens, ſieiz d upon 
his Library, and convey'd it to Rome; where, for 
want of good Writers and cateful Collaters, ſeveral 
faulty Copies were taken; of which Tyrannio the 
the Grammarian, 'who had acceſs tothe Library, gave 
one to Andronicus the Rhodian, who. firſt made them 
publick. (a) Some Copies were fold and ſent to 
Alexandria; which were afterwards burnt by Julius 
Ceſar. In fine the Ari ſtotelean Books now extant, 
are theſe. Thoſe which treat of * are, Cate- 
gories 1, Of Interpretation 1. Firſt Analyticks 2. 


Second Analyticks 2. Topicks 8. Elenchs 1. Thoſe 


which treat of Phyſicksz are, Of natural Auſculta- 
tion 8. Of Heaven 4. Of Generation and Corru 

tion 2, Of Meteors 4. Of the World 1. (ſuſpect. 
ed). Of the Soul 3. Of Senſe and Senfibles 1. Of 
Memory and Reminiſcence 1. Of Sleep and Waking 1. 
Of Dreams 1. Of Divination by Dreams 1. Of 
the Motion of Living Creatures 1. Of the length 
and ſhortneſs of Life 1. Of Youth and Age, Life 
and Death 1. Of Reſpiration 1. Of the going ol 
Animals 1. Of Breath 1. Of the Generation d 
Animals 5. Of the Parts of Animals 4. The Hiſtory 
of Animals 10. Of Colours 1. Of Phyſiagnomy 1, 
Spurious 2. Thoſe which belong to the Ethich; 
are, Ethick to Nicmachus 10, Great Ethicks 2. 


Ethick to Eudemus y. Of Vertues 1. Oeconomick 2. 


Politick 8, In the Merephyſical Claſs; are, Meta- | 


phyſick 14. Of the abſtruſe part of Divine Wiſdon 
according to the Egyptians, tranſlated ant of Arabich, 


— _. . but ſuſpected tg be ſpurious, 14, Thoſe which treat 
(35 Agen ass. 
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of the Mathematicks, are, Mathematicks 2. Mecha- 
nicks 1. Of Inſecable Lines 1. Thoſe which treat 
of Phi ; are, Rhetorick 3. Rhetorick to Alex- 
wider 1. Poetick 1. Thoſe upon extraordinary ſub- 
jets; are, Problems 38. Wonders 1. Of Zeno- 
„Zeno and Gorgias 1. He writ three Epiſtles 
(a) to King Philip; one adviſing him to avoid Ty- 
ranny and Diſſoluteneſs, becauſe Power being liable 
to changes is not to be truſted; but Vertue continues 
firm — ſtill the ſame in all conditions of Life; and 
withal to keep up the health of his Soul by Philoſo- 
and that of his Body by Exerciſe. - ſecond 
iſtle adviſes the Prince to Beneſicence, and the 
miſeration of Vertue in her Misfortunes, that 
being the quality of a mild and Princely Soul, be- 
ſides the fruit that accrues from it, when the Perſons 
thus oblig d come to be in a capacity to requite his 
favours. The third counſels him to conſider the ra- 
pid motion of things, and the inſtability of Fortune ; 
and to treaſure up good —— which in proſperity 
are an Honour 2 give relief in Adverſity; con- 
cluding, that tho he had ſaid but little, conſideri 
the greatneſs of the ſubject; yet conſidering the Per- 
ſon to whora he writ, he had {aid all. He wrote like» 
wiſe an Epiſtle to Alexander, intreating him not to 
oppreß, but to oblige Mankind, that being the only 
way to eterniſe his Memory; and remonſtrating, 
that as he knew better things than to ridicule goo! 
Advice, ſo he ought to excel in Vertue as well as in 
Power and Greatneſs; and toapprove himſelf worthy- 


of his honourable Deſcent, his Hereditary Kingdom, 


his ſolid Learning, and his -anequal'd Glo 
is alſo an Epiſtle of his extant, to Theophraſtus; in 
which he ſets forth that in the * * mutual Society 
we ought to forgive injuries, ſince tis above the 
r do no wrong; and that a ſolid 
nent will improve upon ſeatonable reproof. 
general approbation that Ariſtotles Writings His Com 
met with upon blication, drew Commen- men 
taries from many Philofophers, both in that and the 


— — *. 
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ſureteding Ages. () Of this number, are Andre. 
cus the Kletter (who firſt; publiſt'd em) pal 
a Sidonian, the Diſciple of Anilyonicns ;; Arifto the 
Caan his Diſciple allo, Nicholaus Damaſcenus, who 
liv'd in tho time of Auguſtus, Seien of Alexandria; 
Achacins ;, Tanyns the Beriſtan a Platonick Contem- 
porary with Antomus;, Adraſis the Aphrodiſean; 
Alpaſius who took great care to reſtore the Text; 
Herminus;, Alexander the Aphrodiſean ſtil'd by the 
later Interpreters i the Expofior ; Galen Con- 
temporary with the former under Antoninus and Se. 
verus; Atticus a Platonick Pliloſopher 3 Jamblicy: 
Tutor to Julian the Emperor; Dexippus whom ſome 
take for the Son of Famblicus; Marimus the Byx un- 
tine, Diſciple to Famblicas; Plutarch the Son of 
Neſtorizes, Contemporary with Gratian ] Syrian, 
ſirnam' d the Great, of Alexandria, who flouriſl d in 
the time of Arcadius, Honorins and Valentini an 11. 
Olympiodorus of Alexandvria, à later Philoſopher than 
be who writ upon Plato; Themiſtius, who fouriſh'd 
under Julian and Fouunaen ; Proclus the Diſciple of 
Swianus;, Marinus who ſucceeded Proclus in the 
xchool ; Ammonins Her maus; Damaſcins the Pla. 
zonick, who Epitomis'd ſome Books of Ariſtotle's Phy- 
licks; Philoponus, and Simplicns, and Aſcle ni us, Dib 
ciples to Ammonius; Johannes Damaſcenus, whole 
Compendium of Ar:ſtorle's Logiek and Phyſicks is 
extant, and who flouriſhd in the Year 770; Euſta- 
0 ˙ nies yon 
Magentinus; Nicephorus mydes; Georgius 
chymerius and Theodorus Metochita, who liv'd about 
the Year 1080, and wrote Epitome's now extant ; 
Avicema and Averrees Arabick Philoſophers, who 
wrote about the Year 1216: Beſides a great many 
later Commentators, a; Liſt of whom is annex d to 
the Paris Edition of Ariſtorle's Works, 


Bis Philo- Our Philoſopher cultivated and improv'd all the 


parts of Philoſophy ; - which he divided into Praſtical, 


Teuents. comprehending Ethicks and Politicks ; and Sperm ative, 


inclading Phyſicks, and-Aeraphyſicks. To the whot 
he made Logick a neceſſary Inſtrument, in treating 
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dich he emits nothing that may conduce to im- 
prove 1 lavention or Judgment. 
(a) He divides LOGIC 
The firſt treats of Terms ; the ſecond of Propoſitions; 
and Ln third of Syllogiſms. 
are either 
* at diffexcat Ede Effences;, or Synonimors, of the 
ame came and definition; or Parorymons, as differ- 
ing only in Caſe or Termination. The Snom monte 
be dre up under ten —_ Heads calld Ca- 
tegories Gate were 1 his own invention) 
2 0 ſtance , fu without a ſubject, 
3 Fg "64x 2 continuous, Onatity, 
24 ofition, 
2 Toe dat Le N a 0 bs 5 de bo any 
certain ry, be. calfd, Oppoſites, Precedenrs, 
hl = Poſer. ee are cis 
Relatives, as Father and Son, Contraries as 
and white, Privatiues as light and darkneſs, or Con- 
tradlictories as learned and unlearned. 


into three Parts. Lapich. 


any. Fg e. of the fame 1.0 Term 


A Philoſophical Propoſitian, is an Enunciative . of yrs 


Spot 


s to. Rhetarick and Poetry, Propofiti- 

any ns e del into ſumnle and canes rmative 

rb arpaghs Unrerſal, Particular, Indefinite , 
and Singular z Pure and The Modal are ſub- 
divided its Nece ar Poſſphle, Comingent, and Im- 
paſſable, Oe Fro m_— are or to three Accidents, 
Vii, . O is either Cantradlictory of 
a Particular to pa ee or Contrary of an Uni- 
verſal to an Univerſal; or wat Co of à particular 
Negative to a particular Affirmative. 2. mg 
when two Propoſitions 8 the ſame affe 
Truth or Fa &c. 1 Converfion or Tranf- 
politian of Terms; g the Affirmation, Ne; 
gation, and Mac : * bee atering the quan- 
WY, i. e, unten | 


diſtin from the Precatary and Imperative, poſitions, 


: k * Inn a — 
« C\ » _ 
* a 
CY 


(a) See bis Boobs, Of Categories, of men Analyticks, 


Topicks, and Sophiſtick Elenchs. 
The 
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The form of Syllogiſms was -firſt invented by 4 
ſtotle. Th confi 2 


of three Propoſitions, viz, 
two Premiſes and a Concluſion; as alſo of three 
Terms, viz- two Extreams and a Medium. The yz- 
rious ranking of the Medium with the Extreams 
makes three different Figures; namely, 1. When the 
Medium is ſubje& in the firſt Propoſition and Pre. 
dicat in the ſecond; 2. When it is Le of 
both the extreams. 3. When it is ſubjected to both 
the extreams. The varying of the quantity and 


quality of the three Propoſitions in'a Syllopiln 
makes ſo many different Moods in each 1 5 
which there are only four concluſive in the firſt, 
four in the ſecond, and fix in the third. So that all 
true Syllogiſms muſt be reducible to theſe three 


Figures, and one of its reſpective Moods: And thoſe 


of the ſecond and third Figures, are reducible to the 


firſt as being the moſt abſolute and perfect; ſince it 
always concludes with an univerſal Affirmative. A 
Syllogiſm is either Demonſtrative, Dialectict, or 
Sophiſtick. The Demonſtrative or Scientifick draws 
the Concluſion from its true, firſt, immediate, and 
more known Cauſes; ſo that the premiſes needi 


no demonſt ration muſt be neceſſary, and the obj 


of Demonſtrative Science muſt be prædica ted Eſſen- 


tially and Univerſally; its Concluſions being of 


Eternal Truth, and incompatible with periſhable 
things ; and cenſequently abeve ſingulars, tho prz- 
dicated of em in common. There are two forts of 
Demonſtration, 1. zn, which oy ſhews a thing to 
be ſo and fo, by demonſtrating the Cauſe from the 
Effect, as that the Stars are neareſt the Earth be- 
cauſe they do not twinkle, or the Effect by a re- 
mote Cauſe that is not l 2. Sib, which 
ſhews why a thing is ſo and fo, and is converſant 
with the frk proper and immediate Cauſes of Things. 
As Science is the effect of Demonſtration, ſo Igno- 
rance is its oppoſite ; which proceeds either from a 
pure Negation and Want of Knowledge, or from 3 
deprav'd prejudic'd temper. Ignor ance by pure Ne. 


ation is occaſiod by a defect of Senſe, as a blind 


has no Knowledge of Colours; for tho? De- 


monſtration is only of Univerſal and Eternal Tru: 
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not ſubje& to Senſe ; yet we are often led to theſe 
= n Iadhcion of Sinonlare perceiv'd 


by Senſe: | | 
1 Dialectict Syllogiſm, eoncludes from probabilities; Dialectick 
fo that Dialefick is a conjectural Art as well as SNogifms. 


Rhetorick and Medicine. In diſputing of Probabili- 
ties, we either uſe Problems which queſtion both 
ſides, as, 1s it ſo, or is it not ? or Propoſitions, which 
queſtion. but one part, as, 7s not animal the Genus 
of Man. Every Propoſition or Problem, either, ſig- 
nifies what * is, and is call'd Definition; or 
declareth what is inſeparably and only join'd to it, 
which is call d Proprium; or ſigniſies an eſſential 

common to it and other things Specifically 
different, which ĩs call'd Genus; or declares what is acci- 
dentally inherent in it, which is call d Accident. A Dia- 
lecttickPropoſition is a probable Interrogation, receiv d 
by all or moſt, or the wiſeſt of Men, and not far remov'd 
from the common Opinion. A Dialectic Problem, 
is either Moral pertaining to Election or Refuſal ; 
Theoretick, pertaining to Science; or Neutral. 
In are gain d by four Inſtruments, Vir. 
1. Choice of Propoſitions. 2. Diſtinction of Æqui- 
vocals. 3. Invention of Differences. 4. Conſidera- 
tion of Similitudes. Syllogiſms are proper for the 
Learned, and Inductions for the unlearned. A So- 


phiſtick Syllogiſm concludes a falſhood from truths ; Sepbiſtict 
Pl that either wreſting the words, or the Vlg iſns. 


Senſe, Such Sophiſms are folv'd by diſtinction 
or negation. 

Theſe are the Heads treated of by Ariſtotle, in 
the fe, Logical Books of his that are Extant; for he 
wrote many more that are now loſt. 


(a) Ariſtotle's Excellency and Exactneſs in the 


Study of PHYSICKS is manifeſt from the ob- P Hicks. 


jection prefer d againſt him by Epicurus and others, 
viz. that he enquir d too narrowly into the minuteſt 
and meaneſt things, and their natural Cauſes. He 
defines Phyſicks, a Science treating of that ſubſtance 
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(a) Vide Ariſtot. lits de Coelo, Generations, Animalibus, Cc. 


which 


1 
| 


The Prin- 


Bodies. 
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which hath the principle rx wn and reſt wit 
it ſelf. Nou the firft thing to be oenſider d 7 
ference to that ſubſtance, is, the Principles of Natura 


The Principles of Natural Bodies are two Fiyſt 
ciples of Cotraries; (vii. Privation and forts) together with 
2 —— a common ſub jedt; Fir ff that tliey may not 
compos d of any thing elſe, and Contrary that 
they may not conſiſt mutually one of another. The 
Common (ubje& is neceſſary, becauſe of Contraries 
by themſelves nothing would be produce d. Of theſe 
three Principles, Materia Prima, or Matter without 
form, is the firſt ſubject of every thing,, into which 
tis at laſt refolv'd : as being an Es potentially, tho 
not actually. Matter and Form ave the two con- 
ſtitutive principles of Natural Bodies; pri vation being 
only accidental. Some Bodies are ſuch by Nature, 
which is a Principle of motion and reſt eſſential to 
the Body in which it is; ſuch are Plants. Some pro- 
ceed from other Cauſes. Now Cauſes are either 
Material, Formal, Efficient or Final, Fortune and 
Chance are accidental Efficient Cauſes, the former 
in things done by Election, the other in things di- 
rected by Nature, Nature acts for ſome end, and 
that in a ſteddy uniform manner, tho ſometimes 
ſhe is fruſtrated as in Monſters. Natural Bodies are 
confin d to a twofold neceffity;-one abſolute ariſing 
from the Matter, another conditional determitid by 
W | — 1 
e Aged. Motion is the way or act by Which a thing be- 
= 87 na- cometh actually, whe it Was _ potentially ; as 
172! Be- the curing of a fick Body. Tis competiblc to 
dies, vit. Quantity in Accretion and Diminution, Qality in 
Hoꝛior, alteration,and the Category of Where in local motion. 
Flacs, and As Magnitude is diviſible in infinitum, ſo is Motion; 
line. for being continuous, it is not composd of ind 
bilia, which have no extreams ar parts to join them; 
and fo maſt be diviſible in infinitum; both in re- 
ſpect of the Time, and of the Magnitude, in which 
it is lodg'd. And this infinity, being only potential, 
is not at all inconſiſtent with the actual fini- 
tade of Motion or Time. There's no motion 
in an inſtant, but all in time. The WOT. of 
;VIOTION 


5 nere ss. g. 


— 
— 
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Motion is Reſt, which is a privation of Motion in 
2 Body 80 to move, and is Hxewiſe meaſur d 
Time. All Motion proceeds from another; ſo 
t to avoid a progreſſion in infinitum, we muſt at 
laſt ſtop at a fir ff _—_ mov*d by another, but 


the cauſe of all Motion, being in it ſelf immove able, 5 S 
one (fimplicity being a ' companion of per- 


fection) eternal, becauſe Motion it {elf is Eternal, 
fince all. beginnings muſt be by Motion, and fo there 
would be a motion before the beginning; beſides, 
Time the meaſure of Motion is Eternal, fince * voy 
the inſtant is at once the end of what's paſt, and the 
beginning of what's to come; which it could not be 
if time had either 8 or ending. This firſt 
mover muſt likewiſe be indiviſible and void of quan- 
tity; for quantity being actually finite is inconſiftent 
with that which moves in infinite time, and conſe- 
quently has infinite Power- Place is the immediate 
immoveable ſuperficies of a containing body; 
which every body has a natural tendency to reſt in. 
There's no ſuch thing in Nature as a Vacuum, be- 
cauſe it would deſtroy all Motion. Time is the 
meaſure of Motion by before and after; which two 
parts are join d by w v9y the preſent. The Stand- 
ard for this meaſure, is the motion of the primum 
mob. le; and the Meaſurer is the Saul. So much for 
Natural Bodies in General, To go on to Par- 
ticular s. | 

Bodies are either ſimple or mixt; and fo is their 
Motion, Simple motion is either circular or ſtraight. 
Right motion 1s either upwards from the Center, or 
downwards to it, and both theſe either ſimple or 
zam 7, This fourfold variation of right motion 
evinces four {imple Bodies or Elements. And the 
Circular motion ſpeaks a fifth Eſſence more Di- 
vine than theſe; which is Heaven. Heaven, 
moving circularly, 7. e. neither from the Center 
vor to the Center, has neither gravity nor levity. 
Having no contrary, tis void of Generation and Cor- 
ruption; and conſequently the firſt body, and withal 
to endure for ever. But, being a body, it cannot 
be infinite. Lis perfect indeed as comprehending all 
perfect bodies; and not encumbred by any oppolite. 

| It. 
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224 The Li F ARISTOTLE 
It hath three poſitions; namely, Right and 1:5: 
which are Eaſt and Weſt ; Up and Down, wt 
Antarbtick and Arctick Poles; backwards and for. 
wards, viz. our Hemiſphere, and the oppoſite. Fea. 

en is one, becauſe the firſt mover is one. Its Cir. 
cular motion is not all over uniform, for there are 
other Orbs that move contrary to the primum mobil, 
to make the viciſſitudes of Generation and Cor. 
ruption in ſublunary things. But that of the ri. 
mum mobile is uniform and eternal. Its form is 
Spherical, as being moſt proper for the firſt body, 
The Stars by the ſwiftneſs of their motion heat the 
Air, and fo occaſion nouriſhment and light; but 
the Sphears themſelves are not heated. Being fixd 
in the Heavens, they have no other motion but that 
of their Orbs ; ſo that thoſe in the ſame Sphear are 
always equal diſtant, and the ſame fide 1s always 
turn d to us. The motion of the primum mobile 
mobile is the ſwifteſt; and that of the other Orbs 
contrary to the motion of the primum mobile is flower 
or quicker, according to the nearneſs or diſtance of 
the Orb from the primum mobile; becauſe it carries 
thoſe which dye near it much faſter about with it 
ſo as to retard their proper motion, The Stars are 
round. The Center of Heaven is the Earth, ſeated 
immoveable in the midſt; which together with the ſo 

Of ile Ele- Sea makes one Globe. {i 

ments. Simple motions evince ſimple bodies: the circular al 

being proper to Heaven; and the Right to the N 

Elements, which are ſimple bodies contain'd in ell 

natural bodies at leaſt potentially; but nor eternal, 

ſince they are liable to reciprocal mutations. From 
the variety of the ſimple Right motion, we diſcover 
the quaternary number of the Elements: The hex 
vieſt moving downwards to a definite Center, 

namely Earth; the lighteſt moving upwards to a 

definite extr viz, Fire: betwixt which, as be. 

ing two contrary extreams, there are two means, Wh 

participating of both, namely Air and Water. . 

mong theſe the higheſt and lighteſt are moſt per- 

fect. Of the two extreams, Fire will never de. 
ſcend, nor Earth aſcend: but both the mean Ele 
ments are heavy in their proper places, for for” 


r 3%, 
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il natutally fall into the rom of the E, 
15 it be —— away; and ir into that of the 
Mater; but not e contra. The Figure of the Ele- 
ments contributes towards their motion upwards, 
or downwards, as a: pointed: Figure aſſiſts in 
moving upwards: But tis not the cauſe of the 
mot ion. io e 2 teur 

E aich a ent een ie - :;, 

The Efficient: Cauſe of the perpetual Suceeſſion of Gene- 
of Generation and Corruption, 15 the firſt mover ration, 
always moving, and the Heavens always moved, Corr upri- 
and advancing or removing the Sun and Stats, on, Alte- 
which have the Generative Power of all thus. % 
The material Cauſe, is the materia prima, init 45m F 
{elf incorruptible. and. ſuſceptible of all forms. 5% 
The Formal, is the reaſon of the Eſſence of every |; 
thing. Cortuption and Generation ſucceed mutu- 
ally to one another. Alteration changes orily-the. 
Affections or Quality of à thing but Generation, 
or Carruption changes the Whole. In like mamer 
Augmentation and Diminiuion only alter the quam. 
tity, not the ſubſtance it ſelf; and that thro 
every part of the thing thus alter d by adding or 
taking away. Hugmeutation is the acceſſion f 
ſomething according to form, not matter; lor in- 
ſtance, the matter of the Aliment, without it be 
aſſimilated and inveſted with the animate form by 
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e Nutrition, catmot encreaſe the Animal. by 

| Mix d Bodies properly ſo calfd, muſt have one f M1 1 
n common matter, and act and ſuffer mutually; 1 "= 1 i 
p and withall be eafily diviſible; ſo that 2nixror p:rements | 
N differs from bare Conjunction and Coacervation, 40 
, as well as from Generation, Alteration, and Aug - f 
a mentation. The Elements, of which the ui 
e. is made, are diſtinguiſhd by tactile qualities. . | 
„No theſe qualities are drawn up in ſeven Ranks, H 
* , Hot and Cold; Moiſt and Dry; Heavy and 1 
r · Light; Hard and Soft „ Viſcous and Arid; Rug- = 


ed and Smooth; Thick and Thip. Of theſe the 
rit four, viz; Heat and Cold, Humidity and Sic-, 
„ee tber primary - qualities of the Elemente; 
adde firſt two being A and the other, £wo, 


Paſſive; 


17 
* 
IR 
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- Paſſive; the various ConjunRion of which makes WM 
-thei«different Elements. Thus, the Conjunction 
of Hot and Dry makes Fire; that of Hot and 5 
Moiſt, Air; that of Moiſt and Cold, Marer; x 
that of Cold and Dry, Earth. In each of theſe 0 
one quality is predominant; Earth is more dry f 
than cold, Water more cold than moiſt, Air more f 
moiſt than hot, Fire more hot than dry. They 
dare capable of a mutual tranſmutation; which is 
-.1 "only an Alteration; not Generation, fo that ore 
Hlement cannot be the principle of another. When 
theſe Elements are mix d, their contrary qualities 
remain in the mix d Body, but are mutually tem- 
per d by one another; from whence ariſes the 
| variety of Temperaments. That all mix d bodies 
g cC0Conſiſt of theſe Elements, appears from animate 
-thivgs- their being nouriſſid by them; for all 
mix d bodies whether animate or inanimate are of 
| the fame nature. Mix'd Bodies are either Inper. 
= - Meteors. fe or Perfect. The Imperfect are Meteors, 
| which are produc d of the Elements by the Ce- 
= leſtial bodies in a leſs orderly and conſtant man- 
ner. In this Claſs, we reckon, Flames, Firebrand, 
© Falling ſtars, Phaſmes, &c. in the upper part of 
= ttzhbe Air, which are exbalations or vapors extradt. 
= ed by the heat of the Sun out of the Earth, and 
= enkindled in the upper Region of the Air by the 
| motion of the Air and the neighbouring Fire; 
for next to the Heavens is Fire, then Air, then 
Mater, then Earth: Tbe Galaxie or milky Wa, 
| wm Which is a hot and dry exhalation, ſet on Fire 
1 by the motion of the many great Stars in ti 
| part where it appears. The meteors in the middle 
Region of the Air; are Rain, i. e. vapors drawn 
out of Watery places by the Sun- and Stars, and 

condenſated by the Cold of the Air into drops 
of Water; Clouds, i. e. a thick vapor condenſate! 
from Air to Water in the middle Region of th 
Air; not in tbe upper or in the ſphere of Fire, 

-which beſides their own heat are carried rol 
and heated by the firſt motion of the Heavens 
ft, i. e. the ſuperfluity of a Cloud condenſate! 
into Mater: Dew, i. e. a vapor attracted = f 
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ſmall heat not far above the Earth, and conden- 
ſated by the nocturnal cold: Froſt, i. e. the ſame 
vapor congeaPd before it turns into Water: 
Snom, i. e. a congeałd Cloud. As the vapors 
| above the Earth are condenſated into Water by 
| Cold, ſo are thoſe in the Caverns of the Earth; 
from whence come Rivers and Fountains, So 
that the parts of the Earth are liable to mutations, 
as well as Plants and Animals, according to the 
various eruption or 3 of Springs, Rivers, 
Cc. while the moſt rarify'd Water is attracted 
by the Sun; the Sea, i. e. the Salt thick and ter- 
rene Water, ſettleth downwards into the Concave 
| ſurface of the Air, ſurrounding the Earth, ſo that 
all Waters tend to the Sea; but the Sea is not 
enlarg'd by them, becauſe the Sun draws from its 
expanded body, as great a quantity of Water, as 
tit receives from Rivers. The Sea is Eternal as the 
World. The exhalation drawn from the bottom 
of the Sea by the Sun, and falling back into it, 
; WH cauſes its Saltneſs; as Water becomes Salt by 
felling often thro? Aſhes. To theſe imperfect mixt 
ies, we muſt add, Winds, i. e. a hot dry ex- 
halation driven down by the coldneſs of the mid- 
dle Region of the Air, and rais'd again by its 
own lightneſs, and fo toſs d up and down; which 
is laid by exceſſive heat or cold, the one conſuming 
it as it comes out of the Earth, the other inter- 
cepting its paſſage by binding up the pores of 
the Earth: Earthquakes, i. e. a hot and dry ex- 
halation empriſowd in the bowels of Earth, and 
by ſtrugling for its liberty, ſhaking the ſolid 
Earth: Thunder, i. e. an exbalation enclosd in a 
thick Cloud, and making its way thro it: which 
by its violent eruption acquires a. heat and light, 
0 or Lightning which tho ſubſequent to the noiſie 
PB <fption; is firft obſerv'd by the quicker. Senſe of 
eing. The lucid: meteors are made by refracti- 
*. on, as the Rainbom by the refraction of the Sun 
on an humid! Cloud ready to diſſolve into Rain. 
There are likewiſe imperfeck bodies within the 
4 partly, viz. Minerals caugd by exhalations, i. e. 
t and dry ſteams; and Metals caus d by Vapour g, 
Fr | Q 2 | i. e. 
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i. e. bot and moiſt ſteams, As for the Perſeq 
mid Bodies, their common Affections, are Gene. 


ration and Putre action. Putrr faction happens 
when the External heat expells, the Internal, upon 
which the body becomes firſt humid and ther 
dry. So that all things putrifie except Fire, 
And things are leſs apt to putrifie in cold or il 
motion, When the natural heat is upon being 
diſiodg'd, it endeavours to gather the ſeparated 
Particles, into {mall parts, which afterwards by 
the help of the Sun become Inſects. Heat pro- 
duces Concocbion in the paſſive qualities; aud 
cold Inconcoct fon. For the Humidity being over: 
come by the heat, whether internal or exterra, 
gives a due Concoction; and e contra. From 
the two paſlive qualities, vi. humidity and ficcity, 
proceed the affections of Hardneſs and Softnels 
Exſiccation and Humectation, Concretion and 
Reſolution. Ard beſides theſe principal Aﬀetr 
ons, there are other ſecondary Affections, 
nay in Homogeneous bodies, fome Paſſive, fome 
Active. 


ofibesc, The Principle of Auimate things is the Sul; 


4d its 


row theſe differ from the Inanimate chicfly dj 


Faculties. Motion and Senſe. But the Soul is not mord 


notbing mofe than the Elements themſelves. Belly 


tial or tual) / a natural (not artificial) . 


per ſe, elſe it would be in place, and undergo the 
ſame Affections with the Body; but only by a. 
cident according to the Motion of the Bod. 
The Soul is not a mixture of Contraries, fo! 
then the different conſtitution of the parts of tix 
Body would require ſeveral different Souls. l. 
Grief, Hope, Fear, Cc. the Soul is not mor 
but the Man is mov'd by the Soul. It do's nd! 
conſiſt of Elements, for then it would underſtan 


1mmaterial and immortal, it is not confin di i 


any part of the Body, as the Plaronicks held; | 
nor diviſible into feveral parts. The Soul is 


fin'd, The firſt Per fectic (which is either polet 


ganice! body, having life in potentia (as in 40 
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that ſleeps ; for he that wakes has it in 24%). It 

a has three faculties, namely, The Nutritive, Sen- 

ve, and Intellectual. The Nutritive operates 

in Generation, and taking nouriſhment, by vertue 

ot the natural heat, which digeſts ard aſſimilates 

| WH the Aliment, The Senſitive is the principle of 

Senſe, which is a mutation in the Organ caus'd 

by an external Object. For Senſe being Paſſive 9 the Sen 

cannot move it ſelf without the influence of ſome-/*%* 

thing external, as a combuſtible thing cannot 

burn it ſelf; all the Senſes require a medium 

which is fir ſt affected by the Object. Some ſenſible 

Objects are peculiar to one Senſe, as color to 

ſeeing ; ſome common to all, and ſome accidental, 

which, as ſuch, do not affect the Sence. There 

are five external Senſes, viz. Seeing, Hearing, 

Smelling, Touching and Taſting. The object of 

Seeing Is Color, which cannot be perceiv'd with- 

out Tote: which is the AR of a perſpicu- 

ous thing, as it is perſpicuoue, produc d in its 

medium in an inſtant. The object of Hearing is % 

Sund, which proceeds from the ſwiſt and vehe- 5. 

ment colliſion of two hard ſmooth and hollow Bo- 

dies in a Medium, ſuch as Air or Water. All 

Sounds are reflected as well as Light; and an 

Impriſon'd Sound becomes an Eccho upon the Re- 

bound. The Senſe of Hearing proceeds from the 

connatural animate Air lodg'd in the Organ, when 

mov'd by the Motion of the external Air occaſion d 

by the Colliſion, and thus we hear un der water, for 

the Water does not get into the Ear; Voice is 

che impulſe of the Air, attracted by Refp:ratior, 

and foxc'd againſt the Vocal Artery. So that 

kiſnes being deſtitute of the Organs of Reſpi- | 

ration have no Voice. The object of Smelling 8 07g. 

is Our, conſiſting chiefly in Siccity, In Men | 

the Organ of Smelling is more obtüſe aud dull 

than in other Animals. Some Aiilinals_ſime1l by 

drawing in the Air, aud thoſe cannot ſinel! unde 

Water, But Fiſhes ſmell thro the medium of 

Water. Sounds or Odours are carried gradaal- ws 

ly to the Orgin, and not in an inſtant. The 
ED. A 


Seeing. 


= 


[ 
7 
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Taſting. 


Touching, objects of Touch are the primary Qualities, This 


The Senſo- 
rium com- 


munc. 


Fancy. 


Memory. 


Remint- 
fſeence. 


object of Taſte is Sapor conſiſting chiefly in Hu- 
midity either actual, or potential as Salt. The 


Senſe and that of Taſting differ from the other 
Senſes in not perceiving their objects at a diſtance 
Foraſmuch as like cannot ſuffer! from its like, we 
cannot feel heat or cold, hardneſs' or foftnek, 
that's equal to thoſe of the Organ. All theſe 


_ Senſes receive ſenſible Species or Impreſſions from 


the object, without matter. The Act of the ob- 
ject is really the ſame with that of the Senſe it 
ſelf; as Sound and Hearing are equally lodgd 
in the ſenſitive Soul, not in the object. Every 
external Senſe being confin'd to its proper ob- 
jets; there is a Common Senſe which judgeth of 
the difference of divers objects relating to differ 
ent Senſes, being, as twere, the center in which 
all the external Senſes are united; and perceiv- 
eth in the ſame inſtant, contrary or different 
Senſations, for inſtance, Black and White, Sweet 
and Bitter, &c. Senſe differs from the Intellect 
in this, that it never errs about its proper ob- 
jet ; whereas the Intelle& is oftentimes milled 
by falſe opinions. From Senſe is derived Phants 
ſia or Fancy and Cogitation. In the former we 
conceive things at pleaſure ſometimes true ard 
ſometimes falſe, even when Senſe is aſleep, and 
no ſenſible object affects us. In the latter we 
think of things not as we pleaſe, but as they 
ſeem to be in themſelves, and upon ſuch thoughts 
are affected with Joy, Fear, and other Padſiions, 
which does not enſue upon Fancy. From Fancy 
ſprings the Memory of things paſt ; being made 

y the impreſſion of ſome Image upon the Soul; 
which if it be defac'd thro' exceſſive Humidity, 
as in Children, or Siccity as in old Men, there 


zs little or no Memory. So that Memory e 
quires æ moderate Temperature of the Brain 


inclining to Siccity. Reminiſcence is a dilcur 
five way of Collecting one thing from anothet, 
til} at laſt we call to mind what we had fot 
gotten. Fancy and Memory are in 9 


E wu. At Mt. rao. dot a wa. a a car 
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at Reminiſcence is not. Sleep and Watling are ef. 
Retainers to Senſe, the one being the Bond, the 


x other the Solution of Senſe. The ſeat of Sleep 4 
1 is the Common Senſorium, which being bound vp 

: keeps in the external Senſes that center in it. 

b Sleep is a receſſion of heat inwards, occafioird 

r by vapours aſcending to the head, and then de- 

y ſcending and repulſing the heat. Thus after eat- 

c ing, the vapours of the Aliment create Sleep, as 

l well as thoſe ariſing from Opium and Soporiferons 

: things. And melancholy Perſons who are ſo cold 

g and dry within that the vapour does not exhale, „ „ 
0 Sleep but very little. Dreams retain likewiſe 
} to the ſenſitive Faculty, as being only Phantaſms 

ſeen in one's Sleep, occaſion'd by former Sen- 

t ſations. Ualeſs the humours b: in a ſedate peace-' 

5 able Condition, theſe Phantalms or Images are 

| not perceiv'd;] or' at leaſt they're repreſented in 

a Diſtorted monſtrous manner. The Intellectual 


Ficulty of the Soul is peculiar to Man, being 

that whereby we know and underſtand. The V Ie late 2 
tellect, 1s ther Paſſive, which receives the Species ck. 

from Intellectual objects, or Active, which is a 
Cogniſcitive Power enlightning Phantaſins, arid* 

the Paſſive Intelleck. Tle former is mortal, Which 

is the cauſe of forgetfulneſs; the other is ſepara- 

ble from the Body, void of: Paſſion, Immortal and 
Eternal. The Acts of tlie Intelle&t are either 

ſimole Apprehenſioas, or complex” uniting things 

by Affirmation or Negation. The latter are al- 

ways either true or falſe 3 but the former are 
neither. Again, the Intellect is either Theoretich, 

the object of which is Truth and Falſhood, or 

Pra iet, the object of which is Good or Eil. 

The Practict conſiſts of three parts, 1. It is 

mov'd by Phantaſms. 2. It determines wether 
the object is Good or Hl. 3. It moves the With 3 v 
to purſue or avoid it, — Beſides the Natruive,'t - 7 
&nſitive and Intellectual Faculty; there's a mov; + 
mg Faculty in Animals. No progrellize Mo- 

tion beiag the Action of aa Animal flying III, 

| 07 parſuing Good; Irs prineiples mu | be ch: 

| Rp Q 4 Practick 


2 


. 
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Praftick Intellect and the Appetite having an 
affection or ave to the object; or rather the 


* | Apprtite or Will alone, in Brutes, and where the 
Motion is contrary to Reaſon and Honeſty. For 
the Will is twofold, one rational, the other ſen. 
f-al;, and oftentimes the ſenſitive ,over-rules the 
other, though Superior to it in the order of 
Nature. Tg! Re Weed 
Life is the continuation of the Conjunction of 
of Life and the Nutritive Soul with the batural.h t. The 
Death. priveipte of this heat is the Heart ; 2 if it. 
de extinguiſhd, the Animal dies. Lis extin- 
guiſb'd either by Conſumption, when it fails of 
it ſelf; or by ſome contrary, as in a violent 
death. For the vital moiſture which feeds it be- 
ing conſum d or drain'd off, it muſt of neceſ- 
ſicy go out. This moiſture or refrigerative part 
is neceſſary to the Conſervation of the natural 
heat. ' In Youth it is augmented, and in Old 
Age it ſinks. Plants are refrigerated by the Am- 
bient Air, Animals by the Air or Water in 
which they breath. So that the refrigeration 
fails naturally when the Lungs of breathing 


. 


Animals or the Gills of Fiſhes, grow hard or 


ünfit to perform their Office. The cauſes of are 
long life are much and fat Vital Noiſture, pe 
neither n dry'd up nor congeald, a due 80 
proportion between that and the natural heat, pr 
and the. purity of Excrements. which are apt th 
to corrupt Nature. Salacious pr Laborious Crea- an 
fares grow ſoon old, by reaſon of Exliccati ca 
on : And for the Tame reaſon. Men are ſhort: is 
er livd than Women, but more active. 4 


MORAL (a) The Meral part of Philoſophy includes m 
P H1L0- Ethic l, Geconenicks and Politicks., Ethicks ars 
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ſo ealbd ad rc Was from Cuſtom ; Becanſe Ver- 
ue, the object of *Ethicks, is improwd by Cu. 
ſow, A8. well as by Reaſon, Vertus is founded 
upon Nature, for we naturally covet ſuch things 
25 are Conſonant to our nature, and avoid what 
is diſagreeable to it. So that it is only the er- 
rors i aur Judgment a+ ſeduce 0 from Ver- 
tue, by miſrepre ngs, and Varniſhing 
Evil with G There are three ſorts of Vertue, 
according to the tripple difference of expetible 
things, via. 1. Corporeal good, ſuch as Health, 
Strength, Life, Beauty, Pleaſure, Cc. which 
re expetible not only for the conveniency that at- 
tends 8175 or the inconveniency that enſues up- 
on their Oppoſites, vi. Sickneſs, Weakneſs, Cc. 
But even in themſelves; ſince all Men love their 
own Bodies, and have an averſion to Sicknels, 
Deformity, &c. though no inconveniency were 
tack'd to them. 2. External advantage, 2418. 
riendſhip, Praiſe, Glory, Children, Cc. which 
are likewiſe expetible in themſelves. 3. The 
good of the Sonl, conſiſting in Temperance, 
Magnanimity, Prudence and Juſtice, The Ver- 
tes of the Soul are infinitely preferable to 
Corporeal and External Vertues , tho' theſe 
are not to be neglected as being both ex- 
petible in themſelves, and conducive to Civil, ia 
Sociable and Contemplative Actions. For they 


promote the end of Vertue, wiz. Beatitude, tho 
they cannot compleat it, becauſe Beatitude is Life, 
and conſequently conſiſts in Actions; and we 
cannot call them Actions. In all Vertues thene 
is Judgment, Election and Aclion: So that Pru- 
dence leads the Van.-. There are two Principles 
of Vertue, viz. Reaſon and. Paſſion,” the one com- 
manding, the other obeying. If Paſſion have 
ö the maltery Vice takes place, for Vertue de- 

bends upon the Paſſions, becauſe they are Con- 
Vorbat in Pleaſure and Grief. Some Vertues 
ire ated in the Rational part of the Soul, viz. 

IEgrity,; Wiſdom, Cc. And ſome, in the rea: 
r 1 5 + fon 
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tional, viz, Temperance, Fortitude, &c. All of 
em are extinguiſh'd by exceſs or defect, and 
kept up by Mzdiocrity ; for inſtance, Fbrtitade 
is equally oppes d by Fear and Temerity, and 
ſo in all the other Vertues. Vertues therefore 
are habits by which the functions of Paſſion; 
became laudable : For in the Soul we muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh three things, namely, the Paſſtons, viz, 
Anger, Fear, &c. to which Pleaſure and Grief 
retain, fince every paſſion is Converſant in em. 
The Farulties by which we put thoſe paſſions 
in Execution, and the Habits which direct thoſe 
Faculties either in a Laudable or Unwarranta- 
ble manner, Upon the whole, we may define 
Verte to be a habit deſiring mean Pleaſure: 
and Gries, purſuing that which is honeſt, 4. 
it is honeſk. Vice is the reverſe of Vertne, 
To deſcend to particular Vertues. Wiſdom 
is the Science of the firſt cauſes. Prudence à ha. 


bit 3 and acting good things as they 


are good, Fortitude, a habit between Boldnels 
and Fear. Meekneſs, betwixt Wrath and Stu- 
pidity, Liberality, hetwixt Prodigality and Pe. 
nuriouſneſs. Magnani mity, betwixt Arrozance 
and Puſillanimity. Maguificence, betwixt Olten. 
tation and Sordidneſs. Indignation, bet wixt En 
vy and Milevolence. © Gravity, betwixt Af-n- 
tation and Contradiction. Modeſty, betwi! 
Impudence and Baſhfulneſs. Vrbanry, bztwirt 


Scurtility and Raſticity, - Truth, betwixt O:. 


good, the fecond bal, ther 


traction and Boaſting. Fiſtice, betwixt Ex- 
ceſs and Defect. And Provity is à Vert: 
conſiſting of all the ret. Lide is threefold, 
one of Friendſoip, another of Corjunſtios or 
Enjoyment ; the third of 3 The firſt 1 

hird indifferent, 
bat allowable even t Wiſe Men. There are 
four kinds of Ffiendſhp, viz. So lalitus deri 
24 fron Converſation, ' A fizity, fron ' Nature, 
Fhhitaliry,” fron Conibitätion;  anÞ-Erotick 
fron AF:Rion, - To wäich ſon: adi! Beni 


cent! 
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ficence and Admiration. Of all theſe, Honeſt, 
Profitable and Pleaſant, are the three general 


b 


ends. Under Juſtice is included. £v9%Bt1a, 60" 
1s,  Xenſorus, uroomda, and gvcurarnatiar 
Temperance comprehends eRoTHIE » duTAQKetE y 
ivduyia and g I. Beatitude* the end of 
Vertue in general conſiſts in an Aſſemblange 
of the Goods of the Soul, thoſe of the Bo- 
dy, and External Conveniencies. But miſe- 
ry enſues upon the deficiency of the Goods 
of the Soul, though all outward and cor- 
real advantages be enjoy d. All Vertues pre- 
fo poſe Prudence; but Prudence may. be 
where the other Vertaes are not. A good 
Man will always live in the Exerciſe of Ver- 
tue, whether in Contemplation, which of all 
Lives is the beſt; or in Action, by taking 
care of the Commonwealth; or in the way 
of Inſtruction, which is partly Contemplative, 
partly Aﬀtive,  * OE eee, RO 


Man being a Saciable Creature is oblig d Oecono - 
to Oeconomical and Political Offices. The re- michs. 
gular Congreſſion of Man and Woman, for 
Procreation of Children, and Society of Life, 
gives riſe to à Family, conſiſting, of Pa- 
rents, Children and Servants ; which has in 
it the ſeeds of a City, and of a .Common- 
wealth, The Government of the Family, and 

conſequently the whole prudence of Oecono- 

my is lodged by nature in the Man; the 

Woman being Weak, the Children Uncapa- 

ble, the * Servants Unqualified, The Duty of 
the Man, is partly Paternal, partly Nupti- 
al, partly Herile, and partly A:quifetive, con- 

filing in making due proviſion for the main- 

tenance of the Family, and enlarging his For- 

tune by honeſt means. | 


| 
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A City is a compleat Number 1 Se. 
ciety of Perſons _— le to. proyide for and 
nded both upon Man'; 


mon Good. A City is gt) 'd either by 
one, or by ſome few, or . It 8 Go- 
vernours refj by hope fe ood, the Go- 
vernment is juſt ; "If othrnile, Monarchy de- 
ag into Tyranny | Ariſtocracy in Which 


t or | are preler d. * Oli garchy, Where 


the richeſt are _ mploy' d ta Govern 3 and De- 
mocracy in which he Governours are regu 
larly taken out of y whole Community, ei. 
by Soffrage or Lot, degenerates into 0- 


chlocracy where the giddy Mobb prevails. Se. 


MET 4 
P H 
SICKS. 


dition in Cities is reaſonable, when equals are 
reduc'd to unequal Extremities. i frm 
Offices urts of Judicature, and the forms 
Pleading are vary'd according to the fotm 
of the Commonwealth. Tis harder to reform 
a Commonieath than to erect one. The 
" People ſhould be divided into the 
necelfiry part, viz, Mechanicks, Husbandmen 
and Merchants ; and the convenient part. Old 
Men are fitteſt for Counſellors and Priclts, 
young Men for War. In a Society 'twill be 
proper to make Corporations, and take care 
of the Education of Children, and to prevent 
weak Children, by prohibiting thoſe who o are 
either too young or too old to Marry. | 


2 MET AP HYS IC E treateth of En, 
as ſuch; And its (Primary, cauſe, Ens is præ 


en 
—— — — E 3 * 


- 


(a) Vid. Ariſtot. Meraphyſ, lib. 4 
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dicated both of Subſtance and Accidents ; of 
the” former primarily, of the latter as t 
retain to Subſtances, Before we proteed to 
the diviſions of Ens; we muſt obſerve that 


there are ſome complex Principles or Axioms 
which 


being Self-evident and Indemonſtrable, 
are the foundation of all Demonſtrations. The 
firſt of thefe is this, *T7s impoſſible the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be, in the ſame 
reſpect. Next to that is this, Every prope- 
ſition is either true or falſe, there being no 
medium. There are three diviſions of En,. 
1. Eus is either ſuch oF ſe, or per ucbidens. Ens 
per accidens comprehends the wecrdentia that 
make up the nine latter Categories. Ent per 
fe is Subſtance, which leads the Van of the 
Categories, becauſe tis prior to accidents, both in 
nature and in time, and iti knowledge. Subſtance 
is threefold, 'viz. Mutter, Form, (i. e. the Eſ- 
ſence of a thing 'that makes it what it is) and 
the Compoſitum reſulting from both. 2. Ens 
is eicher Potential or Active. For the power 
way remain, tho it be not reduc d, to act, 
and we call that poſſible whoſe power if it 
were reduc'd to act, would not imply any 
impoſſibility ; and which ſome time or other comes 
to act. Some powers are Rational, which have 
contraries for their object, as Phyſick has Health 
and Sickneſs; and ſome are void of Reaſon, 
having only one object, as the power of warm- 
ing has heat for its object. The former are 
free to act or not act; but the latter are 
oblig d to act when the Agent and Patient are 
at a due diftance, without any ititerrupting 
medium, Some powers are natural, as; the 
Senſes, ſome acquir'd by cuſtom, as playing 
on a Pipe; and ſome by Diſcipline, as Arts. 
Af is before Power, tho“ not in the fame 
Numerical object, yet in different things of 
the ſame Species, for nothing can be reduc'd 
from Power "without an Agent actually = 
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| 


ſtent ; and even in the fame obje& tis be- 
fore Power in Eſſence and Nature, as being 
the end of it. 3. Ens is either Intentional or 
Real. The Intentional is either True or Falſe, 
True when the Intellect joyns things by Af. 
firmation that are really join'd, and divides things 


by negation that are really ſever'd; and Falſe, when 


it affirms or denies in e to the real ſtate 
of things. So much for the diviſions of En, 
As for Subſtance, tis either Corruptible as an 
Animal, or Sempiternal as Heaven, or Immove- 
able as God, The Exiſtence of the Immoye- 
able Subſtance is prowd thus. The Circular 
motion of Heaven a ſtill the ſame way, 
is not capable either of ginning or ending, 
Motion. therefore and Time deing eternal, there 
muſt be ſome incorruptible Subſtance, which 
being in it ſelf Immoveable is the. firſt and per- 
petual moyer from Eternity to Eternity; and 


which cannot be unactive, that power being 


fruſtraneous which is not reduc'd into Act. 
Hence the Subſtances which cauſe eternal mo- 
tion are void of Matter, for they move from 
an eternal Act: For tho' in contingent things 
power is precedent to act, yet all Natural 
and Artificial things are not reduc'd from pow- 
er to act, but by ſomething that actually Ex: 
iſts. This firſt mover (God) ſo moveth o- 
thers as to remain it ſelf Immove able; and 
that by an influence concurring with the in 
ferior * 8 in the motion of their re- 


ſpective Orbs. So that the Action of the firſt 


mover conſiſts in an Application of the powers 


of the Inferiour movers to their proper works. 
Being himſelf unmov'd, he is void of mutt: 


tion, and the neceſſary prineiple of all things; 
he enjoys a Conſummate Felicity conſiſting il 
the infinite and moſt perfect Contemplation of 


| himſelf, who is of all things moſt admirad': 
Since he moves in infinite time, he muſt be 


incorporeal; for all magnitudes being finite 


are uncapable of moving in, infinite time. 1555 


If 
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the mover of the firſt Heaven, which is nu- 
merically one, foraſmuch as its mover is one; 
and being always mowd in an uniform way, 
has no hand in the Viciſſitudes of Generati- 
on and Corruption; theſe being caus d by the 
Inferiour Orbs, 9 Bs Sun, Whoſe pre- 
ſence or abſence gives Life or Death. Beſides 
the mover of the firſt Heayen there are other 
immaterial, eternal and immoveahle Subſtances, 
or Intelligences, which preſide over the moti- 
ons of the Inferiour Orbs, their number bein 
equal to that of the Sphears, viz. 47. Theſe 
Intelligences are Gods; but have not the ſhape 
either of Men or any other Animal, 
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Heophraſtas, Ariſtotle's Sueceſſor, was born at Hir Bare 
JÞ (a) Ereſſus, a Sea Town (6b) of Lesbos, He tage, Edu- 
was the Son of Melantes, or (as ſome (c) will have it) cation, and 
Leo, a Fuller. His firſt Name was Tyrtamss, which character. 
Ariſtotle chang d into Euphraſtus, and afterwards in- 
to Theophraſtus, 2 the Divine Eloquence ( 4 
that diſtinguiſh d him from all the other Diſciples. 

He firſt heard Leucippus in his own Country, after- 
wards Plato at Athens, and at laſt Ariſtotle. His Ap 

prehenſion was ſo keen and fiery, that Ariſtotle, ipeak- 
ing of him and Calliſthenes, ſaid, the one needed a 
Bridle, the other a Spur. Being appointed Succeſſor 
to Æiſtotie, upon Ariſtotle's Retreat to Chalcis, in the 
2d. Year of the 114th. Olymp. 1 e) he cohabited with 
Demetrius Phalereus, in Ariſtotle's Gardens, and 
taught School in a neat genteel Habit, endeavouring 
always to humour his Harangues with Geſtures pro- 
per for the Subject; (f) inſomuch that one time, ha- 
ranguing upon Gluttony, he lick'd his Lips. (g) In 
the 4th. Year of the 118th. Olymp. Sophocles pro- 
cur'd a Law, entailing Death upon all Philoſophers 
that kept publick Schools without Licences from the 
Senate and--People. By which means Theophraſtus 
and the reſt of the Philoſophers were baniſh'd the Ci- 
ty; till the Year following, that, upon the Remon- 
ſtrances of Philo, one of Ariſtotle's Diſciples, that 
Decree was revers d, and the Philoſophers recall d. 

Laertius ſays he had 2000 Diſciples, among whom was 
Nicomachus, Ariſtotle's Son, whom he lov'd entirely, 
Demetrius Phalereus, Menander the Comedian, & c. 

(%) Learning and indefatigable Diligence were his di:! 
ſtinguſhingQualities.He diſplay d a generous Liberality En Fertues 
in promoting Learning, and diſtributing Money (i) to and Wiſe . 

| | « Sayings. 
(a) Plat. de exil. Laert. (b) Streb. I. 13. (e) Suid. (d) Cicer. 
Plin. Laert. Strab. (e) Laert. Suid. (f) Athen, 1. 1. (g) Laert. 
then, Deignt, Ch) Laers. Plat. ok (Aim l. 3. 1 
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keep up Conventions of Philoſophers. He had theHonour 
to {k) reſcue his Country twice from T.ranny,and was 
much eſteem d by Caſſander, the Son of Autipater, 
and Ptolemy I. the was ſo much reverenc'd by the A. 
theni aus, that Agnonides having accus d him of Irreli- 
gion, had much ado to eſcape the Puniſhment of a 
Fine. His moſt remarkable ſayings were thefe. One 
had better truſt an unbridled Horſe, than an undige ſted 


Harangue. Nothing coſts us ſo dear as the waſte ef 


Time. The Soul pays a dear Rent for dwelling in the Bo- 
ay. Falſe Rumours ftarted by C wt and Emvy, are 
quickly ſtifled. We ſhould not love Strangers till we 
make trial of em. He that ſtands in awe of himſelf, 
will not be aſhamed before others, A few Laws will 
ſerve for the Good, The Envious have the Vnhappineſs 
of being diſturb d, not only by their own Misfortunes, but 
alſo by their Neighbowrs good Luck. Beneficence, Re- 
_ wards and Puniſhmems, are the Supports of humane 
Life. Bluſhing is the Complexion of Vertue, Honour 
is to be acquir d, not by Intereſt and Acquaintance, but 
by Action. Love is the Paſſion of an idle Soul, eaſily en. 
tertain'd at firſt, but hard to get rid of. A Woman 
ought neither to wear fine Cloaths, nor keep Company 
with thiſe that do, ſince both are Decoys to Vice, To 
a Perſon ſilent at a great Feaſt, IF thou art ignorant, 
faid he, thou doe t wiſely ; if thou art learned, thouldr- 
eſt fooliſhly in ſaying nothing. He told Ariſto, De- 
moſthenes was worthy of the City, but Demades was 
above it. | g 
His Death, (1) Before his Death he made a Will, in which he 
bequeaths his Houſhold-Goods to Melantes and Pan- 
creon, the Sons of Leo; his Land at Stagyra to Calli. 
nus; his Books to Nelexs; and the Garden, with the 
- . Houſe pertaining to it, to Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, 
Callinas, Demotimus, Demaratus, Calliſthenes, Me- 
lantes, Pancreon, and Mcippus, to be made uſe of by 
them, in the Exerciſe of Philoſophy, as a common 
and unalienable Poſſeſſion ; of which Privilege A/iſto. 
te, the Son of Midias and Pythias, was to partake, if 
he pleas dito ſtudy Philoſophy. In the ſame Will, be 
orders the Statue of Ariſtotle to be ſet up in the Tem- 
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(x) Plut. adv, Colot. (1) Laert. 
ple, 
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ple, with the Donaries that were there before; the 
School to be repair d and beautified; the Portico ad- 
joining to ir to be built, and adorn d with Maps; the 
Statue of Nicomachus, beſpoke of Praxiteles, to te 
finiſh'd and erected in a convenient Place. He leaves 
the charge of the Temple, Monuments, Garden, and 
Walks, ro Pompylus his freed Slave, whom the above- 
mention d Proprietors were to reward for his Pains, 
and to whom Hipparchus was to give ooo Drachms, 
He orders Hipparchus to pay Melantes and Pancreon 
two Talents each, and to turniſh the Executors with 
Money to defray the Expences in the Execution of his 
Will; and in Conſideration of the many Services he had 
done him, and the perplex d Condition of his Fortune, 
acquits him of all other Debts and Engagements, 
and entitles him ro what Profits may ariſe from his 
Eſtate at Chalcis, After the bequeathing of ſome Le- 
gacies to his Servants, and giving Orders for the Manu- 
miſſion of ſome, and the Sale of others, he orders his 
Corps tobe interr'd in the Garden, without any Monu- 
ment; and deſires Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, Callie 
nut, Demotimus, Calliſthenes, and Cteſarchus, to. ſee his 
Will executed. A Copy of this Will, ſeal d with his 
Seal, was lodg d in the Hands of Hegeſias, the Son of 
Hipparchus; another was given to Ohmpiodorus, and a 
third to Adimantus. (m) Having relented from the Seve- 
rity of his wonted Exerciſes, upon the Marriage of 
one of his Dilcip'es, he died, being 85 Vears old. Up- 
on his Death Bed, he complain d, that he was taken 
off as ſoon as he (») came within view of Arts and 
Learning; and being ask'd by his Scholars what Com- 
mands he had to lay upon em, he told em, That the 
Vanity of Life is much greater than the Benefit of it; 
that the Love of Glory is unprofitable, ſince Death 
ſnatches us away when we think to enjoy it; and that 
he !eft 'em to their Choice, whether to give over the 
purſuit of Learning, fince it was fo very laborious ; or 
to go on with Reſolution and Application, in purſu- 
ance of the Glory that attends ir. tiis Funeral was 
folemnized by all the Arhenians on Foot. Laertius has 
the foltowing Epigram upon his Death. 


LS 
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1 They vainly talk, that cry, unbend your Bow 
Leaſt by continual Streſs it ſlacker — 1 ; 
For Theophraſtus here his Bow 8 
His Labour quitted, and to Orcus went. 


He writ an infinite Number of Treatiſes upon all 
ſorts of Subjects, a Liſt. of which is given by Laer- 
rixs, His Writings being left to Nelews, underwent 
the ſame Fate with thoſe of Ariftorle's, 


— | _ 
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(o) The of Lampſacum, the Son of Arceſilaus, or 
Arceſias , ſucceeded Theophraſtus in the 
School in the 3d. Year of the 123d. Olympiad, and 
continued in it 18 Years. He was Tutor to Ptolemy, 
the don of Philadelphus, who made him a preſent of 
80 Talents. He was admirably well vers d in all the 
Parts of Philoſophy, eſpecially Phyſicks, in which he 
3 5 made many new Advances, diſſenting both from 
lato and Ariſtotle. () He dignified Nature with a 
Divine Almighty Power. (7) Ethicks he minded but 
little. He writ many Books, of which Laertius gives 
the following Catalogue. Of 4 Kingdom 3, Of Ju. 
ſtice 3, Of Good 3, Of God 3. 2 Principles 3. Of 
Lives. Of Felicity, Of Philoſophy. Of Fortitudt. 
Of aVacuum, Of Heaven, Of Breath. Of Humane 
Nature. Of the Generation of Animals, Of Mixii- 
ons, Of Sleep. of Dreams, Of Sight. Of Senſe, 
Of Pleaſure. Of Colours, Of Diſeaſes. Of Judg- 
ments. Of Faculties. Of Metallick Machines, Of 
Hunger. Of Offuſcation, or dimneſs of Sight, Of Light 
and Heavy, Of Divine Inſpiration, Of Time. Of 
Nouriſhment and Growth, Of Animals of an uncertain 
Original. Of fabulous Animals, Of Canſes, Soluti- 
onsof Queſtions, Proems of Places. Of Accidents, Of 
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more 
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more and leſs, Of Unjuſtice, Of Priority and Poſte- 
riority. Of the Priority of a Genus. Of Proprizem. 
Of what is future. Confutations of Inventions 2. Be- 
ſides ſuſpected Commentaries and Epiſtles addreſs d to 
Arſinoe. (/) By his Will he left his Houſhold Goods 


to Lampyrian and Arceſilaus; and his School to Heo 
(all his other Diſciples being then either too old, or 
otherwiſe imploy d) together with his feaſting Uten- 
ſils, and all his Books, excepting thoſe written by his, 
om 
Olympicus led the Van, to defray the Charge of a de- 


own Hand. He order'd his Executors, among w 


cent Funeral, out of the Money he had at Athens, and 
give the Surpluſage to Arcefilans ; and left the orde- 
ring of his Tomb to Arceſilaus, Olympicas, and Lyco. 


Laertius reckons up Eight of this Name, vid. the. 


iſt, a Diſciple of 1ſocrates, 2. A Phyſician, the Diſci- 
ple of Eraſiſtratus. 3. An Hiſtorian. The 4th. is 


wanting in the Text, whom Menagius conjectures to 


have been the Comick Poet mention d by Sx1idas. 


5. An Epigrammatick Poet. 6. An ancient Phyſici- 


an. 7. An Alexandrian Peripatetick. 8. Our Philo- 
ſopher, who was of ſo thin a Conſtitution, and ſo 
much worn out, that he was not ſenſible of his 
Death, as Laertius intimates in the following Epi- 
gram, EF | 


At length reduc d to Shin and Bone, 
Strato was quite tranſparent grown; © 
A Candle ſet in Mouth upright, 
Would through his Cheeks have giv'n ye Light, 
His Soul perceiv'd it, and afraid 

Of Catching cold, ſo thinly clad, 

Away ſhe Poke as Nurſes creep 

From Beds of Sick Men. when afeeep'; 
Or as they ſteal from driuking Trade, 
That leave the Reckoning to be an * 

So parted Strato and his Son 

For whom all Athens did condole. 


—_—— — 
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g ©. The Life of Lycox 


() 1 the Son of Aſtyanax, of Troas, and Stra. 
: ro's Succeſſor, was a Perſon of great Elo- 
quence, and admirably well qualified for the Educa- 
tion of Youth, He us d to ſay, that Modeſty and 
Ambition were as requiſite for a Youth, as the Bridle 
and Spur for a Horſe. Of his quaint florid Expreſſi- 
ons we have the following Inſtance, Bagy vg pern 
Te u, Id omiywv Teac Ty X50 2. my &" (4419) ThS 
ne Hag A Maid is an heavy burden to her Pa- 
rents, when, for want of a Portion, ſhe paſſes the flower 
| of ker Age without Marriage. 'Whence Antigonus (aid 
of him, that as twa impoſſible to tranſplant the Fra- 
grancy of one Apple into another, ſo the ſweetneſs of 
his Diſcourſe was only to be perceiv'd by hearing him 
ſpeak. He had ſuch a Copiouſneſs of Words, that he 
always wrote different from himfelf. To thoſe who 
repented of the idling away of their time, he ſaid, 
They who endeavour'd to repair the Loſs of paſt Neg- 
ligence, by a late Penitence, were conſcious of the 
Impoſſibility of their Wiſhes ; fince to ſtudy in old 
Age, was as ridiculous as to attempt the finding of 
the Nature of a Strait in a crooked Line, or to expect 
to ſee one's Face in muddy Water. He was wont to 
* fay, There were many that ſtrove to out- do one ano- 
ther at pleading and wrangling ; but few pretended to 
the Olympich Wreath. As for his Counſels, the Athe- 
nians found Benefit of em more than once or twice. 
He was incredibly nice in his Apparel, which was al- 
ways of the finef* ſorr. He was much addicted to Ex- 


- . erciſes, eſpecially Wreſtling, being an active, luſty, 
vigorous Man. He was much efteem'd by Artalus 


and Eumenec, who gave him ſignal Teſtimonies of 
their royal Munificence. And Antiochus courted his 
Converſation, though he did not obtain it. He was 
io inveterate an Enemy to Hieronymus the Peripatetick, 
that he was the only Philoſopher that refus d to come 
to his Houſe on the Feſtival - Day, kept tor Diomſiuss 
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Son, He ſucceeded Sura“, ia the 127th. Olympiad, 
and kept School 40 Years. But formerly he had been 
a hearer of Pant hædus the Dialectick With regard 
to the Sweetneſs of his Diſcourſe, ſome put the 
before the L, and call d him Tauzo!, (c) implying- 
Sweetneſs. In his Will he left to Aſtyanax and Tyco, 
all that was in his Houſe, ordering them to pay all his 
Debrs. and bury him out of it. He bequeath d all his 
Poſſeſſions in the City, and at Agina, to Lyco his 
Name ſake, whom he had always look'd upon as his 
Son; out of which he was to diſtribute Oil to the 
young Men for their Exerciſes, to the end they ſhould 
keep up the Memory of the Benefactor. He com- 
mitted the Publication of his Books to Callinus. He. 
made a particular Proviſion for his Wife, for therewar- 
ding of Paſ:hemis'and Midas, and for the erecting of 
his own Statue. He manumitted à great many Ser- 
vants for their fairhful Services, and rewarded 'em be- 
ſides. As for the Peripatum, he left it to be made uſe. 
of by Bulo, Callinus, Ariſto, Ampbio, Lyco, Pytho, 
Ariſtomachns, Heraclius, Lycomedes, and Lyco his 
Kinſman. He committed the care of his Funeral to 
Lyco, deſiring it might be neither Prodigal nor Sordid, 
Thus, ſays Laertius, he ſhewed himſelf in all things 
appertaining either to Learning or Diſcretion, ſo wile, 
that his Prudence did not only extend it ſelf to what 
was be fore his Eyes, but alſo to provide fo well by his 
Will, for all his Affairs, that he deferves tobe a Pattern 
for every one to imitate. He died 74 Years old, of the 
Gout. Laertius dedicates the following Epigram to 


his Memory. 


Fetter d in Oily Rag, and Clout, 

Lyco long lay, tormented with the Gout, 
Till Death, his Pain to eaſe, . 

 Cur'dbim at once of Life, and his Diſe iſe. 

But bere's the Munde!!! 

He that alive could hardly crawl, 

But ſtill in Danger of a Fall; 

When dead and ſtiff, ne er ſtood to blunder, 


4 


(u) Plat. de eruli. 
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But in the twinkl Eye, 
. 25 Pluto' Een 4 4 Night ould fly. 


There were Three other of his Name; VIS. One a 
Pythagorean, the ſecond an Epick, and the third an 


Epigrammatick Poet. 
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TOLAUS, and DIODORUS. 


Ariſto. (x) A Riſta, the Coan, ſucceeded his Maſter Zycon, 

| He was born in Fulis, a City of that Iſland, 
He was a Maſter of Elegancy, and a great Imitator of 
Bion the Boriſthenite. He writ a Treatiſe of the M- 
tus, cited by Strabo, Athenexs quotes his Amatory K- 
milies, in which he ſays the Ancients being accuſtom d 
to bind their Heads, to ſuppreſs the Vapours of Wine, 
came by that means to the uſe of Garlands, as being 
more ornamental. Laertius ſays, the Books aſcrib d to 
Ariſto the Stoick, were by ſome reported to be his. 


Critolaus. (3) Critolans of Phaſelis in Lycia, was a hearer of 


Ariito, whom he ſucceeded in the School. He bran- 
ded Rhetorick for an Artifice, rather than an Art. In 


the 2d. Yearof the 114th. Olympiad, he was ſent on 
1 Omen 5 


Diodorus. (+) Diodorus, Diſciple and Succeſſor to Critolavs, 


in the School, made Indolence a neceſſary Ingredient 
| of the chief Good, as well as Honeſty. We are at a 
1 know how long he taught, or who ſucceeded 


wa 


(x) Athen. Deipn. I. 10. 12. 15. Cicer. Plut. Clem. Alexand. (y) Cie. 
Plus, Clan. Alen. Sext, Empir. (2) Clem. Ales, K 
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Containing the L1 v x s of the 
Cynick PHILOSOPHERS. 


The Life of ANTISTHENES. 

a) A Nitiſthenes, the Diſciple of Socrates, and Foun- gi, pi-ch 
'A der of the Cynick Sect, was the Son of Anti- d Eu- 
Tthenes, and an Athenian by Birth. His Mother being cation. 
a Thracian or Phrygian, he was often twitred with it 
for ſtrange Women were infamous at Athens, And 
once reply d to thoſe who derided him, That Cebele 
the Mother of the Gods was a Prygian. Having fig- 
naliz d himſelf in the Battle of Tanagra, he gave oc- 
caſion to Socrates to ſay of him, So brave a Man as 
be could not be an Athenian by both ſides. And himſelf 
once reflecting on the Athenians, who glory d in be- 
ing Natives, ſaid, That could make em no better Gentle- 
men than Snails and Caterpillars, Being a hearer of 
as p- the Orator, he writ his Dialogues in a Rheto- 
rical Stile; and at = Iſt hmian Games us d to make 
Harangues in Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of the Athenians, | 
Thebans, and Lacedemonians. At laſt he ſtruck in - 
with Socrates,and perſuaded his ownScholars to become CN 
bis Fellow Diſciples under that Maſter, and walk'd e- 
very Day 40 Stadia to hear him, for he livd in the 
Hyræum. He affected a mean Habit, and having 
turn'd the torn part of his Garment outermoſt, gave 
Socrates occaſion to ſay, That he faw Vain-Glory 
through the Hole, He was the Occafion of Baniſh- 


ment to Ayres, and Death to Melitus, of which 
more inthe Life of Socrates. | 
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His Infli» Upon the Death of Socrates, he ſet up a School at 


Fution of 4 Cynoſarges, (b) a Place without the Gates of Athen,, U 
Seck. fo call d from a Temple built there, upon a white 4 
Dog's running away with a Victim, and Cropping it 0 
in that Place. Hence the Se*t were call'd Cynicks ; F 
and Antiſthenes was chriſten d 47>0-v@!, the ſimple C 
Dog; which Adenagius reads, ade war i. e. Jin. 1 
ply a Dog. He was the firſt (ſays Diocles) that fol- ſt 
ded in the Cloak, and wore it as his only Garment, G 
and that carried about a Staff and a Satchel, (c) He 
aſſerted, That Vertue might be acquir'd, and Vertue C 
and Nobility are reciprocal ; That Vertue alone wants e\ 
only Socratick Strength to compleat one's Felicity; » 
That Vertue conſiſting in Actions, needs not many d 
Diſcourſes, nor much Learning; That it is the Per- P 
fection cf Wiſdom, and cannot be loſt ; That Infa- th 
my is good and equal to labour; that a wiſe Man lives B 
not by the Laws of the State. but by the Meaſures of to 
Vertue ; That a wiſe Man, deſigning to have Children, fig 
may ſingle out a beautiful Woman for that end, he hi 
being the only capable Judge of what ought to be Ml (+ 
lov d; That to a wiſe Man nothing 1s ſtrange ; That a re 
good Man Merits Love, and vertuous Perſons are all N 
Friends; That the brave and juſt are the beſt Confe- C01 
derates ; That Vertue is a Weapon that one cannot be (7 
diſarm d of; that tis better to engage with a few brave w 
Men, againſt many Cowards, than with many Cow- cf 
ards againſt a handful of valiant Men; That we ſhould th 
give great heed to our Enemies, ſince they are the firſt WF © 
that obſerve our Faults ; That a juſt Man is more to ef 
be eſteem d than a Kinſman; That Vertue is the ſame of 
in a Woman, that it is ina Man; That all good things Be 
are amiable, and ill things deformed; That Wiſdom is (he 
the ſtrongeſt Fortification, becauſe it will neither de- Ac 
coy, nor be berray'd; and that we ought to erect ſuch W/ 
Walls in our impregnable Thoughts. Agellius lays, lu; 
he eſteem d Pleaſure the greateſt INI. In a word, all 09. 
the Cynicks purſued only Ethicks, rejecting Diale- a 


Qick, Phyſicks, Geometry, Muſick, and all the libe- 

ral Sciences. Hence Antiſt henes ſaid, That thoſe who Wl *” 

have acquir'd Temperance, ought not to purſue Lear- 8 

SUIS | — ä N ( 
Suid, (c) Laert. | i 
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ning. They plac'd all Happineſs in Vertue, and al- 
low d of no Medium between it and Vice. They us d 
2 (lender moderate Diet. and ſordid Cloaks. To ſome 
of em, Herbs and cold Water was all their Food. 
Riches, Glory, and Nobility, were the Object of their 
Contempt. They liv d in little ſorry Sheds, or elſe in 
Tubs, as (4) Diogenes did, who ſaid That thoſe who 
85 in need of feweſt things, came neareſt to the 
G = ; 

(e) He made uſe of the Inſtances of Hercules and His Ahe. 
Cyrus, the one a Grecian, the other a Barbarian, to . 
evince, that Labour is goo . He defin d Speech (A- 
vr, which ſome render Definition) to be that which 
declares what a thing is or was. Toa young Man 
Pontus, that deligning to be his Scholar ask d him what 
things he muſt bring with him, he reply'd, A nem 
Book, a new Pen, and a nem Writing Table; alludin 
to the equivocal Senſe of 24», which divided {xa 3 
ſignifies the Mind. Hearing that Plato ſpoke ill of 
him, It is like a Prince, ſaid he, to do well, and be ill 
ſpoken of. Being twitted with his Mother's being a Fo- 
reigner, Though both Parents, ſays he, were not 
Wreſtlers, yet Jam. A handſome Wife, ſaid he, will be 
common, (xowiy) and an ugly one will prove a Torment, 
(Turjv.) Being told by Orphens's Prieſt, That thoſe 
who were initiated in his Myſteries ſhould participate 
cf many good things in the other Worl |; And why 
then, ſaid he, doſt not thou die? Being ask d why he had 
lofew Scholars, Becauſe, ſaid he (F I don't keep them 
off with a Silver Staff, intimating, That the Cheapneſs 
of theirSchooling render d their Learning contemptible. 

Being ask d why he chid his Scholars ſo ſeverely; Do- 
tors, ſaid he, do the like to their Patients, Seeing an 
Adulrerer running away, Vahappy Fellow ! cry'd he, 
what a Danger mighteſt thou have eſcap d for one Obo- 
Ins, Tis better, ſaid he, to light among Ravens (14- 
eric) than among Flatterers (Abb auag) ; for thoſe only. 
devour the dead, theſe the living, The happieſt thing 4. 
mong Men, 1s dying in à proſperous Condoion. As Tron 


1: waſted by Ruſt, ſo are envious Perſons by their own ill 


LT 


(4) Laert. l. 9. e. 5. (e) Laert. (f) * has juſtly amended the 
ert, in reading r i, inſtead of . 
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Nature. They that would be immortal ſhould live piouſ) 
and juſtly. When a Commonwealth breaks down the Di. 
ſtinttion between good and bad Men, fis then in & fmking 
Condition. The Cohabitation of Brothers, living in Ami- 
ty, is ſtronger than. any Wall, We ſhould carry about 
with us ſuch Proviſions as will ſwim out with us in 
time of Shi 3 Tit an abſurd thing to pick Darn 
ont of Wheat, and uſeleſs Perſons out of an Army, and 
get to let envious Perſons live in a civil Society. The Ai. 
vantage of. a 3 ru is, that he can keep himſelf 
Company. Thoſe who hear themſelves revil d, ouglt to 
bear it with greater Fortitude, than if Stones were flung 
at em. (g) A Feaſt without Company, and Riche 
without Vertue, are equally aiſagreeable, He who lives 
in fear of others, is a Slave, though he is not ſenſible c 
it. Feaſts are the Occaſions of Surfeits, which puni 
ut for a ſhort Pleaſure, A Covetons Man, can neither 
be a good Man, nor a King, nor 4 Freeman, We co 
to court ſuch Pleaſures, as do not preceed, but follow 
ur. Common Executioners put only Crimimal: to 
Death, but Tyrants put to Death the Innocent, We 
ought not to contradict thoſe who cont radict us, but 
to inſtrult them, ſince one Man's Madneſs avs 
not cure another's, (h) A Man ſhould always 
have in Readineſs, either his Wits, or a Rope. We 
ought to wiſh our Enemies all good things but Fortitude, 
for their Poſſeſſions will come Into the Hands of the Victor. 
(i) To one of his Followers, bewailing the Loſs of 
his Notes, he ſaid, Jon ought to have written them en 
Mind, and not upon Parchment, Being once com- 
mended by wicked Fellows, he faid, I an mien 4- 
fraid I have done ſome Miſchief. Being upbraided 
with keeping Company with wicked Men, Ph 
cians, ſaid he, frequent the Company of the Sick, and 
get are not ſick themſelves, Being deſir d by one to ſing 
at a Feaſt, Pray Sir, ſaid he, do you Pipe to me then, 
When Diogenes ask d him for a Coat, he bid him fold 
in his Mantle. The moſt neceſſary of all the Sciences 
faid he, is that of unlearning bad Things. He twitted 
Plato with his Pride, by telling him, when he commended 
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a prancing Horſe, That he would haye made a gal- 
lant Prancer himſelf. Another time, ſeeing the Baſon 
in which Plato had vomited when he was ſick, Here it 
the Choler, ſaid he, bat not the Pride, He advis'd the 
Athenians to vote Aſſes to be Horſes, ſince they had made 
Men Generals that had no other Qualification but 
their Votes. Being ask d what one ſhould do to be- 
come a worthy good Man, He ſhould learn, ſaid he, 
of knowing Men, that his Vices are to be avoided. To 
one that ſpoke well of Senſuality, he ſaid, I pray God 
my Enemies Children may have their fill of it. Toa 
finical young Man that wanted to have his Statue 
made, If that Braſs could but ſpeak; ſaid he, what 
would it boaſt of? And he making Anſwer,' Beauty; 
Are not you aſham'd then, ſaid he, to be proud of what an in- 
animate thing would be proud of? A youngMan having pro- 
mis d to ſupply him, when his Ship came Home laden 
with Salt-Fiſh, he took him to a Meal Shop, and ha- 
ving fill'd his Satchel with Meal, told the Woman, 
The young Man would pay her upon the Arrival of 
his Ship. If he chanc'd to ſee a marryd Woman in 
fine Cloaths, he would go to her Houſe, and tell her 
Husband, That if he was provided with Horſe and 
Arms, he _ ſuffer her to wear her Finery, for 
thoſe would be his Defence ; but if he was not, he 
ought to ſtrip her of her fine Ornaments. (4) The 
Thebans being much exalted with their Succeſs at the 
Lacrian Battle, he faid, They were like Boys that 
Triumph when they have beaten tkeir Maſter. Hear- 


ing a Man eall'd a good Piper, (I) Then, ſays he, he 
muſt be an ill * pers 0 . 


Laertius reckons up Len Tomes of his Writing, up- Hir Deach. 


on an infinity of Subjects, which are all loſt. In the 
Secratick Epiſtles, we have a Letter from him to Ari- 
ſtippus, inveighing againſt Riches, Senſuality, and 
Tyraats, and counſelling him to leave Diony/eus's 
Court; or, if he was wedded to the Pleaſures of it, 
to go to Autichra to be cur d of his Madneſs by drink- 
ing of Hellebore. He died of a Fit of Sickneſs, In 
the time of his Illneſs, Diogenes came and as k d him if 
he ſtood in need of a Friend. And another time, 
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hearing him cry, Who will deliver me from this Pain? 
brought him a Dagger, telling him, That would. But 
Our Philoſopher reply d, Tha he wanted to be freed 
of his Pain, but not of his Life. Tis certain, he was 
over- bor with the Love of Life, which made him 
3 | very impatient under his Illnefs. Laertius has the 
. following Epigram upon him. | 


Thou waſt a Cur in Life, Antiſthenes. ; 

Words were thy Teeth, black Choler thy Diſeaſe: 
Nom dead thou it ſcare the Ghoſts, thou look ſt ſo fell, 
There ſhould be one to lead thee down to Hell, 


. (3) There were Four of this Name; One a Hera- 

clitift, the Second of Epheſus, the Third of Rhodes, 

2 Hiſtorian, and this our Philoſopher, whom Theo 

pompus crys up beyond all the Socraticks, upon the 

L {core of his acute Genius, and the charming Sweet- 
1 neſs of his Converſation. Aenophon gives him the ſame 
= | Character; and Athenæus the Epigram- Writer ſpeaks 


thus of him. 
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= ns who have in Stoick Learning Sill, 
Whoſe ſacred Pages worthieſt Maxims fill, 
That Vertae's the ſole Bleſſing of the Mind, 
For ſhe alone can ſave and bleſs Mankind. 
. The Tickling Joys of Fleſh, that others chooſe, 
Are but the Ravings of (n) one freakiſh Muſe. 
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1 2 ow” Birth (9) 7 Iogenes, the Son of Ire ſſus, or Teeres, a Ban- 
ie. ker, by 5 was born about the 
F 36: 'Year of the giſt. Olympiad. () His firlt 

Eto ous * ou | or Oc He „ ets baniſh'd 
us Country for Coining falſe Money. Some lay, 
That being ofer-perſwaded by the. Workmen that his 


Fo  (w) Loirt. (n) eee, (0) Le, (p) Suid. (4) lt 
.. _ conjeQures, that dci meant Kvar, and not cls. 
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 TheLifeof DIOGENES. 
ecded by the Oracle; and being then advis'd ae. 
edt; . buche, conſtrued its meaning to relate 
o the publick Money, (ν,ques being an ambiguous 
Vord, ſignifying both Money and Cuſtom) and upon 
hat berook himſelf ro Coining, and was afterwards 
aken in the Act, and baniſh'd, One of his Servants, 
all'd Hanes, accompany'd him for ſome time in his 
vile; but afterwards left him, and was torn in Pie- 
es by Dogs at Delphi, (7)Some ſay Diggenes s Father di- 
din Prifon for the ſame. Crime. But others ſay he 
fed along with Diage nes. at ; | 
(s) At A thens he fought Acquaintance with Anti- His Way of 
bees; but he being fretted by the Paucity of his Living at 
earers, took up a Reſolution ro entertain no Body, Athens. 
nd among the reſt, order d Diogenes to keep away. 
Re perſiſted in his uſual Courſe, andwhen 
Antiſthenes threaten d to beat him for coming, ſtoop d 
his Head to him, and bid him ſtrike if he would, for 
he would never find a Stick hard. enough to ſcare him 
from coming, as long as he continued his Diſcourſes. 
From that time he became his Hearer, and intimate 
Friend. Some ſay he was the firſt that wore'a doubled 
Cloak, in which he ſlept. He carry d his Victuals a- 
bout with him in a Scrip, and made uſe of all Places 
indifferently to Eat, Drink, or Diſcourſe in. Jupi- 
ters Portico; and the Pompæum he call'd his Palaces, 
in which he din d. Being once oblig d to make uſe of 
a Staff, after he had been Sick, he always us d it after- 
vards. Having writ to one to provide him a little 
ottage, and he delaying, inſtead of a Houſe he made 
uſe of a Tub he found in the Metroon, (a Place ſo 
talled from the Mother of the Gods, to whom it was 
onſecrated.) To inure himſelf to Hardſhips, he usd 
to rowl in hot Sand in Summer, and embrace Stacues 
; lad with Snow in ghe Winter. (t) A Lacedzmonian 
eeing him in this Poſture in the Depth of Winter, 
ad him if he was not a Cold; and he anſwering, he 
ss not; Then, (aid he, tis no ſuch great Matter that 
d. At firſt he begg d, and being cenſur d for beg- 
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ging when Plato did not? , ſaid he, Plato by, 
too ; only he does it privately. He us d to beg of 2 
tues, to accuſtom himſelf to bear a Refuſal. O 
time he begg'd of a Man thus: (2) F yox have ginn 
to others, give «ſo to me; if to none, begin with w 
. Havi eſir d ſomething of one that told him, þ; 
| ſhould have it if he could perſwade him to it: Ny 
ſaid he, could I perſwade you to an thing, it ſhoud | 
to hang your ſelf, Being ask d why he begg d a min 
of a Prodigal, and but n obe of others, Becayſ 
ſaid he, I expect to receive of others again, but I dus 
whether I (hall or not of him. He us d to lay, theln- 
2 of the Poets did all center in him, for he 
ad neither City, Houſe, nor Country, nor certain 
Livelihood. ( But after all, he was infinitely wel 
pleas d with hisCondition,folacing himfelf from thetx. 
ample of a Mouſe, that is not ſolicitoustorLodging,Light, 
or a nice Diet. He walk d in the Snow Barefoot, and try q 
though in vain) to eat raw Fleſh, and affected the 
Extremity of Hardſhips, ſaying, that therein he im. 
tated Singing Maſters, who raiſe their Voice too high, 
to teach others the juſt Note, Being reproached for 
eating in the open Forum, and for drinking in a Victu. 
alling-Houſe. he faid, He grew 2 in the Forum, 
and in a Barber . Shop he was ſhar d. He us d to 
every thing in publick view that related either to Ca 
or Jenus; arguing, That ſince there was no abſurdity 
in eating one's Dinner, ſo there was none in eating i 
in the Market-Place; and as he polluted himſelf with 
Manual Violence (x) im the publick view, he would 
wiſh he could ſatisfie his Hunger as eaſily. While he 
fate at Dinner in the Forum, ſome of the Spectaton 
call'd him Dog; upon which he replied, Tu are ti 
Dogs that hang about me while I eat. He made uſe df 
no Servant, and being ask d who ſhould Fey him to 
his Grave when he died? He, ſaid the Philoſopher, 
that wants a Houſe. The Athenians ſhew'd their Re 
ſpe for him, in puniſhing a Youth that had bor d 
Holes in his Tub, and preſenting him with a nen 
one. ' | 
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(5) Being taken by Pirates in his old Age, upon a His Way 
Voyage to /&g:inon, he was expos d to Sale in Creet. Tiving 
Where being ask d what he could do, he ſaid, He could“ : ng 
command Men, and if any Man wanted a Maſter, he inth. 
had beſt buy him; pointing to Aeniades, a Corinthian 

Beau, as being a proper Perſon. Being bought by 

Xeniades, he bid him Be ſure ro obey his Commands, 

as Sick People do thoſe of a Phyſician. He ſaid, He 

wonder'd that the Purchaſers of Men did not mind 

their inſide more than the outſide, as they do in Mar- 

ketting for a Pot or Veſſel. His Friends offering to 

redeem him, he ſaid, They were Fools, for Lions were 

not Slaves to their Keepers, but the Keepers to the Li- 

ons, whom they fear d. AXeniades 1 brought 

him to Corinth, (z) and hearing him boaſt that he 

could command free Perſons, Bid him take his Chil- 

dren then, and command them. Accordingly, he 

undertook bath the charge of his Children, and the 

Government &f his Family, and in that Capacity 

gave ſo much Satisfaction to Xeniades, that he ſaid, He 

ad Gar, 4 a good Genius into his Houſe, He ſuffer d 

his Pupils. only to Wreſtle till they were warm, and 
drew up the ſum of Learning into a Compendium for 
their uſe, He accuſtom'd em to a thin Diet, to drink 
Water, to go ſhaven, without Coats or Shooes, and 
ſilently to look upon themſelves as they walk d. He 
likewiſe brought them up ro Hunting. The youn 
Men were very fond of Diogenes, and recommended 
him to their Parents. (a) Alexander, in his Aſratick 
Expedition, going to ſee for Diogenes, found him fit- 
ing in the Sun at Corinth; and having ask d what the 
Philoſopher deſir d of him, receiv'd this Anſwer, On- 
H to ſtand from betwixt him and the Sun. Upon which, 
the Conqueror 1 d, That if he were not Alexander, 
he would chuſe to be Diogenes. | 2 

6) He recommended a Two - fold Exerciſe, one of His Opini- 
the Body, which raiſes in the Mind ſuch quick and 9. 
agile Notions as facilitate the Acts of Vertue; and 
anocher of the Mind, neither of which can be com- 
pleat without the other. The Tendency of Corpo- 
real Exerciſe to Vertue, he illuſtrated, by the Dexte- 
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rity that Wreſtlers, Muſicians, and Mechanicks attain 
by continual Application; not doubting but the fame 
Labour and Diligence, turn'd upon the Mind, would 
have prov'd both profitable and ſucceſsful. He faid, 
As nothing in human Life can be well done without 
much Exerciſe, ſo that alone was able to Maſter every 


(8c) Laert. Stob. (a) 4 Pull. 


| 

thing ; for even the Contempt of Pleaſure, may by 
Cuſtom become as agreeable as Voluptuouſneſc it (elf. 

He aſſign d nothing to Law, in Compariſon of what he ' 

did to Nature; and faid, he imitated Hercules, in 
preferring nothing to Liberty. That the Wiſe have a ] 
Right to all things, heprov'd thus: All things belong I 
tothe Gods; the Gods are Wiſe Men's Friends: Among y 
Friends all things are common, therefore all things I 

are the Wiſe Man's own, As to Law, he faid, noGo- n 
vernment could ſtand without it; becauſe without 5 
Law a City would be of no uſe, and without a City a 
there's no Civility. He derided Nobility and Great- 6 

neſs, as the Varniſkes of Vice. He ſaid, Women th 
ſhould be common, and likewiſe their Children; Mar- ti 

riage conſiſting only in getting a Woman to be in the tl 
Humour. Sacrilege, andeating any fort of Animals, {} 

even Man's Fleſh, was according to him not unlawful, A 
For, ſaid he, all things are in ali things, and for al 00 
Fur oh Fleſh is in Bread, and Bread in Roots; the re- fo 
ective ſmall Particles being mutually drawn in and ex- th 

2 d by inſenſible Inlets and Outlets. This Laertius to 

cites out of a Tragedy of his, call d Tayefes, which in 
ſome attribute to Philiſcus or Paſiphon. He (lighted M1 
Muſick, Geometry, Aſtronomy, &c. as uſeleſs and un- to 

| neceſſary Studies. | m. 
His Apoph- (e) He was very good at Ridiculing other Men. En. er 
thegms. » clids School he call'd z not 9A but Als 1 Sm 
| (4) Choler; and Plato's darein, he calld wn" e 
reis, or Time waſting. As often as he ſaw ' an 

lots, Phyſicians, and Philoſophers, he would fa, A 

Man was the moſt intelligent of all Animals; but Nui 
when he met with Interpreters of Dreams, Divine, WM, 

or Perſons puff d up with Honour or Wealth, he us0 eh 

to ſay, Man was the fooliſheſt Creature yen Earth. rh 
Seeing Plato eat Olives, he ask d him why he went” Bu 
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Syracuſe for ſuch ſort of things, fince they were to be 

had in Attica. Treading upon Plato's Robe, he ſaid, 

He trod under Foot Plato's Pride; upon which Plato 

told him, He diſplay d a Pride in affecting Humility, 

Having begg d a little Wine with a few Figs of Plato, 

and he having ſent him a whole Cask: F one ask thee, 

ſays he, how much Two and Two is, thou It ſay Twenty, 

meaning to laſh him for his Yervoſiry. Being ask d 

where he had ſeen brave Men, he ſaid; At Lacedæmon 

he had ſeen brave Boys, but brave Men no where. — 
Finding that no Body came to hear him upon a ſerious 54 
Diſcourſe, he fell a ſinging; and, when the Crowd ; 
was gather'd, upbraided them with (lighting things of 
Importance, af] coming ſo readily to hear Imperti- 
nencies. He us d to ſay, Men ſtrive for the Maſtery 
in Hunching and Kicking; but not in true Worth 
and Goodneſs. A Man ought always to be provided, 
either with Senſe or a Halter. Tis unaccguntable, 
that Grammarians, who trace ſo nicely the Misfor- 
tunes of Vhſſes, ſhould be ignorant of their own; 
that Muſicians, exactly well vers d in tuning a Lyre, 
ſhould have the Habits of their Minds untun d; that 
Mat bematicians, gazing, on the Stats, overlook the 
common things at their Feet; that Lawyers plead 
for Juſtice, but never do it; that covetous Men love 
the Money they ſpeak ill of; that thoſe who ſacrifice 
to the Gods for their Health, ſhould at the ſame time 
impair their Health by feaſting; that thoſe who com- 
mend the Juſt for being above Money, ſhould covert 
to be rich; that Servants, looking upon their Gor- 
mandizing Maſters, do not ſnatch their Victuals from 
em. Thoſe Men are Praiſe-worthy , who talk of 
WF marrying, going to Sea, ſerving in. publick Offices, 
keeping handiome Boys, and living with great Men, 
and yet never marry, or do any of theſe things. 


A Van,/aid be, ſhouldreach out his Hand to his Friend, 
ith his Fingers unclasp d. Having call'd out for 
6 Men to come about him, he fell a beating of thoſe 


that came, ſaying, He call'd for Men, not Rogues; 
Thoſe, ſaid be, are not maim'd (e) (2e) 
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(% dramenr ſignifies maim'd Perſons, as well as ſuch as' © 
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who are deaf and blind, but thoſe who want a Scrip. 
He call'd himſelt the commended Dog, whom 
none ot the Commenders would take with them a Hun- 
ting. Being beaten by a Club of young Men, into 
whoſe Company he had come half Shav d, he writ 
down their Names upon Parchment, which he wore 
about his Neck, and ſo expos d em to publick Con- 


.  tempr. Hearing one ſay, he got the Day of the Men 


*S 


in the Pythian Games: No, ſaid he, I got the Maſtery 
of the Men, you of the Slaves. Being deſir d to take 
his Eaſe in his old Age: Why, {aid he, in running 4 
Race, ſhould I ſlacken towards the end, or mend my Pace? 
Meeting DemoFthenes at a Victualling-Houſe, who 
being aſham'd, would have ſtole away: .hy, ſays he, 
this makes you the more popular. Ahlian ſays, Dige- 
nes invited him in, telling him he had no Reaſon tobe 
aſham d, ſince his Maſter din d there every Day, mean- 
ing the common People, to whom the Orators wers 
but Servants. Some Strangers being deſirous to ſec 
Demoſthenes, he pointed to him with his (7) Mid- 
dle-Finger, ſaying, This is (g) he that leads the Atheni- 
ans. He us d to ſay, Moſt Men were within a Finger 


of Madneſs ; for (%) if a Man puts out his Middle-Fin- 


ger, as he walks along, he'll be thought mad; but it 
he puts out his Fore-Finger, he will be in his right 
Wits. To check one for throwing out a Piece of 
Bread, and being aſham'd to take it up again, he ty d 
a String to the Neck of a Bottle, and dragg d it aiter 
him through the Keramicon. He ſaid, Things of the 
greateſt Value are ſold cheapeſt, fince a Statue coſts 


Three Thouſand Pieces of Silver, and a Meaſure 


(vii) of Meal, but Two Pieces of Copper. To 
Fortune we muſt oppoſe Magnanimity, to Law Na- 
ture, and to Paſſion Reaſon. He devoted to A/c 
lapius the Picture ot a Club Man (Taixmy) whici 
broke the Heads of thoſe who threw themſelves upon 


their Faces. Aldobrandinus thinks he meant this for? 


Reflection upon the Art of Phyſick, which does not 
heal but ſhatter Mens Bodies. But M. Caſaubon, pet. 


— 
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haps more juſtly , conjectures, That he meant to 
check the Superſtitious for heir indecent abject Po- 
ſtures, in paying Homage to their Gods, as inſinua - 
ting, That thoſe who thre w themſelves upon their Fa- 
ces, ſhould have their Heads broke. Vid. Caſaub. in 
Laert. A Boy offering to become his Scholar, he 
gave him a Fiſh to carry, and bid him follow him ; 
but the Boy being aſham d, threw it down, and run 
away : And not long after, Diogenes meering him, 
laugh'd, and ſaid, The Fiſh has diſſolv d the Friendſhip 
between you and 1, Seeing a little Boy drinking Wa- 
ter out of the hollow of his Hand, and another holding 
his Broth in a hollow piece of Bread,he threw away his 
Cup and his Diſh, ſaying, The Boys went beyond him 
in Frugality. To a Superſtitious Woman, that pro- 
ſtrated her Body in an undecent manner before the 
Gods; Are not you afraid, ſaid he, leaſt God, who 
fills all things with his Preſence," ſhould ſtand behind 
you, and ſee your unſeemly Poſture. Upon the rea- 
ding of a long tedious Diſcourſe, he at laſt ipy'd a 
Blank Leaf at the end, and cry'd, Be of good Conrage, 


my Friends, I ſee Land. When one would prove by a 


Syllogiſm that he had Horns, he clap'd his Hand to his 
Forhead, and ſaid, I feel none. In like manner, when 
one offer d to prove there was no Motion, he roſe up 
and walk d about, To one that diſcours d of Cœle- 
ſtial Bodies, he ſaid, How long is it ſince thou came ſt 
from Heaven? A wicked Eunuch having writren over 
his Door, Let no ill thing enter here: Which way, ſays 
Diogenes, muſt the Maſter come in then > Having 
anointed his Feet with perfum'd Ointments, he 
ſaid, The Perfume goes up from the Head into the 
Air, but from the Feet into the Noſtrils. Being told, 
that thoſe who were initiated into ſome religious My- 
ſteries, were preferr d in the other World: hat, ſays 
he, ſpall Patæcion the Thief be happier, becauſe he was 
initiated, than Epaminondas and Ageſilaus? Seeing 
Mice creeping about him at Dinner, Lock yon here, 
ſays he, Diogenes alſo feeds Paraſites. Being call'd a 
Dog by Plato, (i) never return d, ſaid he, to the Place 


where I was ſold, as Dogs do, alluding to Plato's return 
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into Sicily, Plato having defin d Man to be 4 two footed 
Animal, without Feathers; Biogenes ſent him a ſtrip d 
Cock, calling it P/ato's Man; upon which that Philo- 


ſopher added to his Definition, having broad Nails. 


Upon coming out of a Bath, being ask'd if there 
were many Men there, he ſaid, No; and being 
ask d by another, if there was much Company there, 
he anſwer d, Yes, To one demanding at what time 
it was beſt to dine; F you re rich, ſaid he, when you 
will; if poor, when you can. Seeing the Megarean 
Sheep cover d with Skins, to make their Wool ſoft, 
and their Children naked, he faid, Tis better to be 4 
Megareſe's Ram, than his Son. To one that hit him 
with the end of a Pole, and then bid him have a care; 
Why, ſaid he, do ſt thou mean to ſtrike me agaln? 


(Once he lighted a Candle at Noon, and ſaid, 7 


lock for a Man. He call d Orators the Servants of the 
Mob, and Garlands the (0) Botches of Glory. One 
giving him a Box of the Ear, By Hercules, ſaid he, J 
knew not that I ſhould have walk d about with an Helmet 
os. Plato ſeeing him in the Rain, without any Shel- 
ter, told the SpeRators, The only Way to pity him, was 
not to mind him, pointing to his Vain-Glory. Midias 
having beat him with his Fiſt, ſaying, There are Three 
thouſand Drachms (alluding tothe Fines adjudg d up- 
on ſuch Outrages) ready counted upon the Table; 
he came next Day and beat him with a Cæſtus, i.e. the 


Gameſter's Strapping Leather, ſaying, There are Three 


thouſand Drachms upon the Table for thee, Lyſias the 
Apothecary, asking him if he thought there were an 

Gods; How can I think otherwiſe, ſaid he, when 1 tal 
you to be their Enemy? Seeing a Man beſprinkling him- 


'felf with Water, he told him, The Errors of Life could 


no more be waſh d off by ſprinkling, than thoſe of, Gram- 
mar. Hebl:m'd Men for (m) praying for apparent, 
and not real Good. He ſaid, thoſe who were frighted 
with Dreams, minded only what they fanſie in their 
Sleep, and rot what they do when awake. Alexan- 
der once ſending a Letter to Antipater, by one Ath- 
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lat; he being in the Company, faid, Athlias from 
Athlias, by Athlias, to Athlias, playing upon the 
Word, which implies 4£/ery. When Perdicca threat- 
ned to kill him, it he would not come to him, he ſaid, 


A Flyor a Spider could do the ſame, but had be threat 


ned, that if I did not come, he would ſtill live happily 
he had ſaid ſomething to the Purpoſe. He often fai 


the Gods had made the Way of Life very eaſie; but it | 


was hid from the Purſuers of Senſuality ; with which 
view, to one that had his Shooes put on by his Man, 
he ſaid, To compleat his Happineſs, he ſhould cut off 
his Hands, and then his Servant behov'd to wipe his 
Noſe for him. Seeing ſome () Prieſts hawling a Sa- 
crilegious Perſon to Gaol, he ſaid, Thegreater Thieves 
lead the leſſer, Seeing a young * throwing Stones 
at a Gibbet, he ſaid, Well aim d, Boy, thou lt hit the 
Mark at laſt. When ſome young Fellows ſaid they 
were affraid he would bite em; Never fear, ſaid he, 4 
Dog won't eat Beets, for ſo he call d effeminate Perſons, 
To one that boaſted of being cloathed with a Lyon's 
Skin; Leave off, ſaid he, to e the Coverings of 
Valour. Of Calliſthenes, who liv d with Alexander in 


great Plenty, he ſaid, he was not happy, fince he . 


could neither Dine nor Sup, but when Alexander 


pleas d. When he wanted Money, he (aid he would 


redemand, not borrow it of his Friends. Seeing a 


young Man going to a Feaſt, he carry'd him Home, 


and bid his Friends take care of him. Toa finica 
young Man, that ask d him a Queſtion, he ſaid, zHe 
would not tell him till he took up his Cloaths, and 
ſhew'd him whether he was a Man ora Woman. To 


a Youth that plaid in a Bath at Cattabur, (a way of 


pouring out Wine dexterouſly, ſo as to make a Noiſe 
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in the Cup) he ſaid, The better thou doſt it, the worſe 


for thee, A Bone being thrown to him as to a Dog, 
he came and piſs'd upon it like a Dog,and then ſhear'd 
off. The Orators, and thoſe who courted Fame, he 
call d thrice Men, ( Tewravlewmus) inſtead of thrice 
Wretched (rerra9xizs.) A rich Man without Learning, 
he call'd a Sheep with a Golden Fleece. Seeing upon 
a Prodigal Fellow's Houſe a Bill, intimating, that it 


G 


— 
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* was to be ſold, J knew, ſaid he, being overcharg d with 

Saurfeits, it would quickly ſpew ont its Pa To a 

young Man, that complain'd of the Multitude of 
thoſe that courted him; he advis d to ſhew his Diſ- 
pleaſure, by laying aſide his Effeminacy. Being 
ask d why he commended one that was a very ordina- 
ry Muſician; Becasſe, ſaid he, as ſorry as be is, he 
chooſes rather to fiddle, than to ſteal. Another that 
always diſpers d the Company with his ſorry Perfor- 
mances, he call d a Cock; becauſe his tuning rais d 
every Body up. Seeing a young Man gaz'd upon, 
he filld his Boſom with Lupines, and fell (o) a eat- 
ing of em; upon which the Crowd turning upon 
him, he ſaid, - Twas ſtrange they ſhould turn * the 

Youth, and ſtare upon him. To Hegeſias, who deſir d 
ſome of his Writings, he ſaid, As real Figs were pre- 
ferable to painted ones, ſo was a real Exerciſe to a 
Writren one. Seeing an Oy Victor feeding 
Sheep, he faid, he had made haſt from the Olympian, 
to the Nemean 7 Games. Being ask d, why Wreſt- 
lers were Men of no Senſe? he ſaid, Becauſe they were 
made of Beef and Bacon, pong to the Groſsneſs of 
their Conſtitution and Bulk. Being ask'd why he was 
ſo importunate in defiring a Statue for himſelf, he - 
made Anſwer, That he ſftudy'd to be diſappointed. 
A Tyrant asking him what Copper was beſt for Sta- 
tues, he ſaid, That fort that () Harmodius and Ari- 
ſtegeitons were made of. He us d to ſay, King Dio- 
nyſius us d his Favourites like Bags, for he hang d up 
the full ones, and threw the empty ones aſide. A 
new marry d Man having written upon his Houſa, 
The. Son of Jupiter, Hercules, the gallant Conqueror, 
lives here, let no bad thing enter here; he wrote under 
it, The Recraits came after the Engagement, meaning, 
that it was too late, the Man being already marry 
He ſaid, The Love of Money is the Metropolis of all 
Evils; Good Men are the Images of the Gods, and Love 
is the Buſineſs of the Idle; the unhappieſt thing in Na- 
ture, is an indigent old Man; Of wild Beaſts, De- 
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tracters, and of tame Beaſts, Flatterers, bite worſt. 
Smooth Language is a Sugar d Halter, The Belly is the 
Charybdis of one's Livelyhood. Gold looks pale, becauſe 
many lie in wait to catch is Seeing Two Centaurs very ill 
drawn, he ſaid, Which of theſe is Mios (r). Hearing that 
Didymon the Adulterer was apprehended, he faid, He 
deſerv'd to be hung up by his Name, alluding to the 
dignification of Aidvwur, 5 e. the Teſticles: Seeing a 
Woman riding in a Sedan, he faid, The Trap is not 
big enough for the Beaſt. Seeing a Fugitive Servant 
fitting on a Well (pe:ap, which was likewiſe the Name 
of a Court of Judicature at Athens) he ſaid, Have a 
Care young Man you do not fall in, alluding to the 
Puniſhment of Fugitives, Seeing a Cloth Stealer in 
a Bagnio,. he ask d him if he was come for Axeα, - 
oy (a little Ointment) or for Ax %% nονν (another 
fort of Garment.) Seeing a Woman hang upon an 
Olive-Tree, he wiſh'd that all Trees bare ſuch Fruit. 
Being threaten'd by a Superſtitious Man, he ſaid, 
He would make him tremble with once (/) Sneez- 
ing. He ſaid, His Exile was the happy Occaſion of 
his being a 1 ; and as the Sinopeſes had con- 
demn'd him to be an Exile, ſo he had condem d 
them to ſtay at Home. Seeing a handſome Bo | 
aleep in a careleſs Poſture, he punch d him with h 
Finger, and bid him rife, leſt he ſhould be run in the 
Back as he ſlept. To one that bouglit up very coſtly 
Proviſions, he ſaid, Thon lt quickly die, Boy, why do ſt 
iy ſuch things ? Being ask d which he thought the 
time to marrry in, he ſaid, Young Men ſhould 
not marry yet a while, nor old Men ever. To one 
that ask'd Shu he would take to let him give him a 
Blow on the Head with his Fiſt, he ſaid, A Helmet. 
Seeing a young Man finically dreſs d, he ſaid, F thou 
dreſeſt thy ſelf for Men, thou loſeſt thy Labour; if for 
Women, thou haſt 4 naughty meaning. Hearing one 
Lawyer impeach another of Theft, he condemn'd 
em both, ſaying, The one had committed Theft, and the 
other had bf nothing. To the Queſtion, What Wine 
bs loyd beft > he anſwer d, That which he drank at 


ä 
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other Men's Coſt, Being told that a great many 
laugh d at him, he ſaid, But Iam not laugh d at, mean- 
ing, that thoſe are only derided, who are troubl d at 
it. To one that told him, Life was an evil thing, he 
aid, Tat not Life that was evil, but an evil Life. 
Being counſell'd to go look for his Servant Manet, 
that had run away by Reaſon of his ſevere Way of 
Living; he ſaid, I would be au abſurd thing, if Manes 
could live without Diogenes, and Diogenes could not 
live without Manes. Being ask d what ſort of Dog he 


was, he ſaid, When he was hungry he was a (t) Lap- 


Dag, but when full, 4 (u) Maſtiff. Being preſen- 
ted with a Cake, as hedin'd upon Olives, he threw ic 
away, ſaying, Stranger, be gone out of the Way of Ty- 


. rants, Being ask d why Men gave Alms to Beggars, 


and not to Philoſophers, heſaid, Becauſe they expett to 
be lame and blind themſelves; but not Philoſophers, - Be- 
ing twitted by one with coining falſe Money, he aid, 
Time was when I was ſuch a one as thou art, but thou 
wilt never be ſuch a one as I now am. And another 
time, upon the like Occaſion, he ſaid, I once piſi d 4 
Bed too, but I do not now, The Gates of Mudos be- 
ing very large, and the City but ſmall, he advis'd the 
Citizens to ſhut up their Gates, for fear the Town 
ſhould run out. Being invited to live with Craterut, 
he faid, He would rather lick Salt at Athens, than 
live on the moſt delicious Fare with Craterut. To 
Anaximenes the Orator, a very fat Man, he ſaid, Give 
u, poor Folks ſome Brad Belly, for thereby you will 
both eaſe your ſelf, and benefit us, Another time, while 
Anaximenes harangu'd, he held up a Piece of Salt- 
Fiſh ; at which the Audience being diverted, and 
Anaximenes enrag d, he ſaid, An Obolus Worth of 
Salt-Fiſh had ſpoil'd his Speech. Being told, That 
molt pgs cad laugh'd at him, he ſaid, 4 the Aſſes 
laugh at them, they do not mind em, nor I them, Toa 
Youth addicted to Philoſophy, he ſaid, He did well 


in diverting the Lovers of his Body to the Beauty of 


a 


5 (t) f. (u) eher Tüs. 


his Mind. To a handſome Youth, going to a Feaſt, 
he ſaid, He would come worſe back ; and next Day, 
when the Youth told him he was come back, and was 
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never the worſe,” he ſaid, Thon art not become leon, 
(the Name of an Heroick Centaur, fignifying likewiſe 
worſe) but Eurytion (the Name of a drunken Man, 
ſignifying alſo wider.) Upon a ſourney from Lace- 
demon to Athens, being ask d where he was going, he 
anſwer d, He came from Man Land, and was going 
to Woman Land. Being once at the Olympick Games, 
he ſaid, There was a great Crowd there, but few 
Men. He compar d Prodigals to Fig-Trees on a 
ſteep Precipice, whoſe Fruit is eaten, not by Man, 
but by Crows and Vultures. Phryne a Curtezan, ha- 
ving ſet up a Golden Venus at Delphi, he wrote un- 
derneath, By the Intemperance of the Greeks, Alex- 
ander telling him he was the, Great King, he reply d, 
Aud I am Diogenes the Dog; and being ask d what he 
did to be call d a Dog, he ſaid, He wagg'd his Tail to 
thoſe that gave him any thing, and bark d at thoſe 
that gave him nothing, and bit thoſe who offended 
him. Being told that a Man had been hang'd but 
Two Days ago upon a Fig-Tree, off which he was 
a picking of Figs; he faid, Ten I will purifie it. 
Seeing an Olympick Victor ogling a Curtezan, he 


ſaid, Do you 1 how this Ram of Arimanes (w) har 


his Neck Twiſted about by a ſorry Wench. He call d 


Beautiful Curtezans, Poiſon'd Mead, w_ ask d 
e 


about a debauch'd Boy, whence he came, he faid, 
From 2 Tegea. He ask d a Gameſter, turn d Phy- 

If he mean d to be reveng d on thoſe that had 
formerly foild him. To a Son of a Whore, that 
was throwing of Stones among a Crowd, he faid, 
Have 4 Care Boy, that you do not hit your Father. 
When a beautiful Boy ſhew'd him a Sword that had 
been preſented him by his Minion, he ſaid, '7was 4 


very fine Sword, but had a dirty Handle. As ſome + 


were commending thoſe that had given him ſome- 
thing, he ſaid, But you do not commend me, that was 


worthy to receive it, When one demanded back his 


Mantle of him, he ng jon gave it me, III wept 3 
if Jon only lent it me, I'll uſe it. Philoſophy, (aid he, 
qualifies a Man for grapling with Aaverſity, Being 
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(w) i. e. Mars, that being his Name among the Hie. 
luding to * 356, a Houſe of Vice. 
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ask'd what Country he was of, he ſaid, He was a Citi- 


zen of the World. When ſome offer d Sacrifice, that 


they might have a Son, he check d em for not of- 
fering Sacrifice for his Qualifications. Curtezans he 
call'd the King's Maſters, becauſe theſe did what they 
pleas d. The Athenians having made Alexander Bac- 
chut, he pray d em to make him Serapis, Being up- 
braided for frequenting unclean Places, he ſaid, The 
Sun viſits Fakes, but is not defild, Having coarſe 
Bread ſet before him as he ſupp d in the Temple, he 
threw it away, ſaying, No for! thing ought to enter 
bere. Being upbraided for pretending to be a Philo- 
ſopher while he was very ignorant, he faid, Even 
that his pretending or affecting Wiſdom, juſtified his 
Title to Philoſophy. Being ask d why he crowded in- 
to the Theatre when others came out, he ſaid, Oppo- 


ſition was the Study of his Life. Seeing a young Man 


making himſelf like a Woman, he ask d him, If he 
was not aſham'd to contrive worſe for himſelf than 
Nature had done. - To one that recommended his 
Child to his Tuition , telling him , That he had 


good Parts, and a pliable Diſpoſition, he ſaid, Mat 


need hath he then of me ? Thoſe who diſcourſe well, ſaid 
he, and act not accordingly, are like 4 Harp, that nei- 
ther hears nor feels, To one that ſaid he was not fit 


for the Study of Philoſophy, he ſaid, Vy do ſt thou live 


then, if thou do ſt not care to live well? To one that 
_— his own Father, he ſaid, Art not thou aſham'd 
to deſpiſe him upon whom thou valaeſt thy ſelf 2 When 
a handſome young Man made a ſorry Speech, 4: 
not thou aſham'd, ſaid he, to draw a Leaden Sword out 
of an Ivory Scabbard? When one ſtriking him with a 
Poll, bid him have a care, he ſtruck him with his 
Staff, and then bid him have a care. He check'd one 
that imporrun'd a Whore, for coveting that which he 
had better be without. He defir'd one that perfum'd 
himſelf, to take care that the ſweet Scent of his Head 
did not make his Life to ſtink. Being ask d by one 
why Slaves are call d A, (i. e. Footmen) Be- 
cauſe, (aid he, they have Feet like Men, but Souls like 
thine. Seeing an unskilful Archer Shooting, he fate 
down by the Mark, ſaying, That was the beſt Way to 
avoid being hit. He ſaid, Death cannot be an evil 
thing, ſince we cannot feel it when it comes. When 
N | 2 Alexander 
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Alexander ask d him if he was ;affraid of him, he 
ask d again, Whether he was a good or a bad thing; 
and receiving this Anſwer, That he was good, he, 
ſaid he, would fear a good thing? He ſaid, Learni 
gave Sobriety to the Young, Conſolation to the Old, 


Riches to the Poor, and an Ornament to the Rich. Be- 


ing told, That his Friends plotted againſt him; Ti- 
4 hard caſe, ſaid he, that a Man mu uſe his Friends 


and bis Enemies alike. He reckon d Aſſurance in Con- 


verfation, the greateſt Ornament of a Man. To Di- 


on an Adulterer, curing a Maid's Eye, Take heed, 
ait 


he, leaſt in curing the Eye, you hurt not the 
(3) Kön. Seeing in a School few Auditors, but many 


Statues of the Muſes, he ſaid to the Maſter, By the 


help of the Gods ( ⁊) jon have many Auditors, (a) When 
he gave Counſel to a very diſſolute Perſon, he ſaid, 
He was waſhing an AÆthiop. He ſaid, The beſt Rule 
of Life, is to correct thoſe things in our ſelves,” which 
we cenſure in others, Tis a Shame that Wreſtlers 
ſhould be temperate, and Singing: Maſters moderate in 
their Pleaſures, the one for Exerciſe, the other for his 
Voice, and yet no Man wonld do ſo much for Vertae's 
ſake. Pride, like a Shepherd, drives ' Men where it 


pleaſes. Flattery is like an empty Tomb, on which 


Friendſhip is inſcrib d. Repr 2 the good of others, 
Other Dogs bark d at their Enemies, but he at his Friends, 


To adviſe an old Man, is giving Phyſick to a dead Body. 


To give to thoſe that deſerve nothing, and to deny thoſe 
| that do, is equally faulty. As Honſes where there is 
Plenty of Meat, a't full of Mice, ſo the Bodies of ſuch 
4: eat much, are full of Diſeaſes, The hardeſt Tach is 
ta bnow our ſelves, for we conſtrue moſt things accor- 
ding to our own Partiality. The Occaſion of the Fable of 
Medea, was her Wiſdom in corroborating effeminate Per- 
ſons by Labour and E W The . Man that knows 
when to hold kis Tongue, ought likewiſe to know when to 
ſpeak, We ought to do by our Superiors, as we do by Fire, 


not come too near, leaſt we be burn d, nor keep too far off, 


— 
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leaſt we freeze, An ignorant Man is the beavieſt 
burthen the Earth bears, The nobleſt Men, are thoſe 
who contemn Wealth, Glory and Pleaſure, and at the 
ſame time have the Maſtery over Poverty, Ignominy, 
Pain, and Death. Fr awelleth rope 2 Ar Ci. 
ty, nor in a private Houſe, Poverty is a ſel,inſtructi 
Vertue, it — Philoſophy, by Sls in Praflice 
what it endeavonrs to — by Words. The beſt Way 
to be reveng d upon an Enemy, is, to be good and verty- 
ous our ow: Covetous Men are like the Hydropical, 
the one being full of Water, thirfls for more, the other, 
og full of Money, covets more. He walk d back 
wards into the School of the Stoicks, and when they 
laugh d at him, ſaid, They did in the whole Courſe of 
their Life, what he did in walking. Seeing the high 
Walls of Megara, he faid, The Citizens were unhap- 
py, in minding the height of their Walls, more than 
the height of the Courage of thoſe who were to de- 
fend em. Being ask d what were the worſt Beaſts ; 
In the Field, ſaid he, Bears and Lions; in the City, 
Uſurers and Sycophants, Being twitted with not liv- 
ing in Lacedæmon, which he always cried up; r 
ſaid he, though they ſtudy Health, converſe with the Sick, 
Being revil'd by a bald Man; 1 cannot, ſaid he, but 
commend your Hair for leaving ſo bad a Head, Falling 
out with an Informer, I am glad, ſaid he, we are Ene. 
mies, for you hurt not your Foes, but your Frieuas, 
To one that revil'd him, No Man, faid he, will be- 
lieve you when you ſpeak ill of me, nor me when I/ peak 
well of you. When Alexander ſent him a Diſh full o 
Bones, as being Meat fit for Dogs; Ay, but, ſays he, 
tis not fit for a King to ſend. Being blam d for throw- 
ing out a great Glaſs full of Wine; I Thad drunkit, 
ſaid he, not only the Wine but my ſelf had been loſt. 
When ſome Women were talking privately together, 
he ſaid, The Aſp borrom d Poiſon of the Viper. When 
an Aſtrologer was ſhewing the People the Erratick 
Stars; Tig not they, ſaid he, but the People that err. 


Meeting Auaximenes s Servants with a large quantity 


of Goods, he ſaid, Las a Shame he ſhould have ſo 
much Houſhold- Stuff, and yet not be Maſter of him - 
ſelf. Being reproach d with Poverty, he ſaid, Pover- 
ty never made a Tyrant, but Riches many; and man) 
are puniſh'd for Wickggneſs, but none for Poverty. To 
| "Ol x an 
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an old Woman | oxy If you do mod 1 the Living, 
ce L 


ſaid he, you're deceiv d; if for the Dead, make ha#t to 
m. To one bewailing his Misfortune, That he could 
not die in his own Country, he ſaid, The way to the 
next World is alike in every Place. (6) Being much 
troubled with a Pain in his Shoulder, and ask'd why 
he did not die to make an end of his Miſery, he ſaid, 
They who know how to form their Lives, ought to live, 
but you who know not, ought to die. (C) He commended 
his Maſter Antiſthenes, becauſe, of Rich he made 
him Poor, and made him live in a Tub inſtead of a 
fair Houſe. | es. ; 

(d) Several Writings are aſcrib d to him, moſt of i, . 
which are reckon d Spurious by Soſicrates and Satyr us. tings, and 
- He died about Ninety Years old at Corinth, the firſt þ;; Death. 
Year of the 1 14th. Olympiad, the ſame Day that A. 
lexander died at Babylon. The manner of his Death is 
variouſly. related. Some ſay he died in Xeniades's 
Houſe, defiring he might be bury'd with his Face 
downwards, becauſe all things were about to be turn d 
upſide down, alluding to the greatneſs of the Mace- 
donians, who not long before were a poor inconfide- 
rable People. Others ſay he order'd his Body to be 
caſt out unbury'd, that every Beaſt might have part 
of him, or to be thrown into a Ditch and cover d 
with a Jittle Duſt; or thrown upon a (e) Dunghil,that 
he might benefit his Brethren, i. e. the Dogs. Some 
ſay he died of a Surfeit of (f) raw Fiſh; others, 
that as he was cutting up a Cuttle-Fiſh, to ſhare it 
among the Dogs, he was bit in the Foot, and fo died; 
and others again, that upon a Journey to the Olym- 
pick Games, he dy d by the way, of a Fever. But 
moſt of his Friends believ'd that he ſtifled himſelf ; 
for going to vifit him in the Cranæum, where he liv d, 
they found him wravp'd up in his Cloak, and dead. 
While his Followers diſputed very warmly, who 
ſhould bury him, the * and Grandees of 
the City came and interr'd him, by the Gate that leads 
to the Ithmus; and adorn d his Sepulcher with a 
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(b) lian. ver. Hiſt. 10, 11. (c) Macrob. Sat. 7. 3. (4) Laert. . 
(e) Reading Ae for EO vid. Menag, (F) Readiog with 
lienogiun, xD ẽfor 6235 77%. f 
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Column, with a Deg upon it, of Parian Marble 


Afterwards his own Countrymen honour'd him with 


ſeveral Brazen Statues, bearing this Inſcription, 


Copper decays with time, but thy Renown, 
Diogenes, no Age ſhall e er take down; 
For thou alone haſt taught us not to need, 

By thinking that we don't; and haſt us free'd 
From Cares, and ſhew d the eaſie way to Life, 


Laertius reckons up Four beſides him, of this 
Name; one a natural Philoſopher of Apollonia, the 
ſecond a Sicyonian, the third a Stoick of Seleucia, the 
fourth, who wrote of Poetical Queſtions, To which 
Voſſius and Menagius add, Diogenes Cyzicenus, Di- 
Genes Athenienſis, mention d by Pliny, and ſeveral 
others. | 


r 
la 


The Lives of MoNIMus, 
and ONESICRITUS. 


(2) NP Onimns, a Syracuſian, the Diſciple of Diogenes, 
M came to be in Love with — by the good 
Character that Xeniades gave him. Upon which 
he feign'd himſelf Mad, and flung about the Money 
belonging to his Maſter, who was a Banker ; till his 
Maſter was fore d to turn him off; and then heappli- 
ed himſelf to Diogenes, He was an eloquent and 
learned Man, and one that flighted Praiſe and Glory 
for Vertue's ſake. 
Y Oneſicritus of Ægina (or, as ſome will have 
it, ok Aſtypalæa) ſent his younger Son Androſthe- 
nes to: Athens, whe being charm'd with Dzogenes, 
call d thither his elder Brother Philiſcus; and went at 
laſt to Athens himſelf, where he and his Two Sons be- 
came the moſt diligent Auditors of Diogenes. Laer. 
tius compares him with Aenophon: For beſides the 


(g). Lit. (h) 1514 
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The Life of CRATES, G. 
Affinity of their Styles; the One fought under rut, 
and wrote the Inſtitution of Orus; and the Other 
having ſerv'd under Alexander, wrote a Panegyrick 
upon him. ö 
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TROCLES, and HIPPARCHIA. 
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(i) © Rates, the Son of Aſcandes, a Theban, One of Crates, his 
Diogenes's Firſt-rate Diſciples, flouriſh'd about Life and 
the 113th Olymp. Anti ſthenes lays, That upon iee - Peath. 


ing of Telephas repreſented in a mean ſordid Con- 
dition, in a Tragedy, he diſtributed his Eſtate, amount- 


ing to above 200 Talents, among his Fellow- Citizens, 


and became a ſevere Cynick, Diocles ſays, Diogenes 
over-perſuaded him to part with his Lands, and fling 


his Money into the Sea; and that he was fo reſolute , 


that he beat his Friends who offer d to diſſuade him 
from his Purpoſe. Demetrius ſays, e put his Money 
into the hands of a Banquer, to be paid to his Sons 
if they follow'd any civil Profeſſion; or diſtributed 
among the People, if they apply'd themſelves to Phi- 
lolophy , ſince that Profeſſion ſtood in need of no- 
thing. When his Son hwy whom he had by Hip- 


parchia his Wife, came to be of Age, he took him to his 


Srvant-Maid's Houſe, ſaying, That was his ( Father's 
way of Wedlock but Adulterers and Whoremaſters 
were puniſh'd; the One by the Tragedians with Death 
or Exile; nd the Other by the Comedians with Mad - 


nels, procur'd by Debauchery and Drunkenneſs. Paſs- - 


cles, Euclid's Diſciple, was his Brother. He wrote 
ſeveral Tragedies, and Excellent Treatiſes of Philoſo- 
phy, imitating Plato's Style. He died in a good Old 
Age, and was buried in Bœotia. | 


He was full of Invectives againſt Whores, He ſaid, His 2s 


ali- 


is in every Pomgranate, there are ſome rotten Grains, ties and 4 
ſo in the beſt of Men there are ſome Faults, Be- porhegws. 
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The Life of CRATES, &c. 


ing beat by Nicodromus, he put a piece of Paper 
over his Eye which was black and blue, with this in- 
ſcription, Nicodromas fecit. Demetrius Phalereus ha- 
ving ſent him a Preſent of Bread and Wine, he wiſh'd 
the Fountains might produce Bread ; meaning, that 
he drank only Water. Being check d by the Athenian 
Cenſors for wearing long Linen Robes, he carried 
em to a Barber's Shop, and ſhew'd em Theophraſtus 
in the ſame Garb, he being then a Trimming. Being 
beaten and dragg'd along, he appear'd very uncon- 
cern d. He had an ugly&Aſpect, and encreas'd his 
Deformity by Sewing a Stieep's Skin upon his Cloak, 
and laughing as he diſcours d: But he us d to lift up 
his Hands, n with the hopes to ſee 
his Deriders one day ſhrivel d with Age and Sickneſs, 
and praiſing him, and condemning their own Sloth- 
fulneſs. He call d Poverty and Obſcurity his Native 
Country, which could not be mov d by Fortune: And 
when Alexander ask d him if he would have his Native 
City rebuilt, he anſwer d, No, leſt another Alexander 
ſhould come and ſack it. He ſaid, We ought to ſtudy 
Philoſophy, till we perceive the Leaders of Armies to 
be but Leaders of Aſſes; thoſe that Converſe with 
Flatterers, are like Sheep among Wolves (n). To a 
young Man follow'd by a great many Paraſites, he 
ſaid, He was ſorry to ſee him ſo much alone (v). He 
faid, We ought not to accept Gifts from every body, 
becauſe Vertue ſhould not be maintain d by Vice (c. 
Thoſe who Feed high, and pamper the Body, fortife 
their Priſon (p). Men know not the worth of a Mea- 
ſure of Lupines, and Serenity of Mind (2). Philoſo- 
phy teaches Rich Men to open their Purſe readily, 
and not in a backward trembling way, as if they 
had the Palſy : Poverty procures more Glory, than 


| Riches (7). Being crook'd through Age, and percei- 


ving the approach of Death, He chanted this over to 
himſelf, 

Dear Humpback,, now thou go [i 

Unto the Nether Coaſt, 

Thou ſteliv d of the moſt. 


— 
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Stob. ſer. 62. bid, 77. Ibid. 87. Ibid, 237. 
11 g RE (n) 451d. 77. (o) Bid. 87. (p) 
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(/) Metrocles, the Brother of Hipparchia, (both Metrocles 
Maronites ) was firſt a Hearer of Theophraſt#s ; whole 
School he deſerted, out of Shame, becauſe he had once 
broke Wind backwards in it; and deſign'd for the 
ame reaſon never to appear abroad, till Crates con- 
vine'd him of his Error, by ſetting forth the natural 
Honeſty of the Act, and countenancing it with his own 
Practice: upon which he became an Auditor of Cra- 
tes, and an Eminent Philoſopher. He faid, Riches 
are pernicious to thoſe that do not know how to aſe 
em; ſome things are purchas d with Money, as a 
Houſe ; others with Time and Application, as Learn- 
ing. He Burnt both his own Writings, as being phan- 
taſtick Whimfies; and thoſe of his Maſter Theophra- 
fur, In his Old Age he Rifled himſelf, His Diſci- 
ples were Theombrotus and Cleomenes. - 

%) Hipparchia, the Siſter of Maetrocles, was ſo much Hippar- 
taken with Cratess Philoſophy and way of Living, chis. 
thatſhe preferr'd him before many Noble and Wealthy 
Suitors, and threaten'd to lay Violent hands on her 
ſelt, if her Parents would not ſuffer her to Marry him. 

Crates, upon her Parents requeſt, endeavour d to diſ- 
ſuade her, by ſhewing her the ſorry Furniture of his 
Houſe, and the Neceſſity ſhe would lie under of li- 
ving as he did. But ſhe nothing mov d, marry'd him 
immediately, and went up and down with him, both 
Feaſting (#) and Copulating in publick View. At a | 1 
Feaſt given by Lyſimachus, ſhe put this Sophiſm to 2 
Theodoras the Atheiſt ; What is lawful for Theodorus, 
5lawful for Hipparchia; But tis lawful for Theodorus 
to beat himſelf ; Ergo, Tis lawful for Hipparchia to 
beꝛt him: Upon which Theodorxs pulling up her Coat, 
which was made after the Cynick Faſhion, and up- 
raiding her with forſaking her Shuttle (x) and Loom; 
be fai, without any diſcompoſure, That ſhe had 
100 exchang d her Weaving with the Study cf Phi- 
oph/. 
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(0 Laert. (t) Bid. (u) The 4:hexian Women did Rs at 
— Welt, (x) Weaving was then the Women's Province. * 
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Menip - 


Menede. 
mus. 


of the People's Sins. His Garb was a dark. colour 


an Aſhen-ſtick in his Hand. 


Go 
The Lives of MENIPPus 
and MENEDEMUS. 


(a) AfEnippus was, according to Achaicus, a Pheni- 

M cian Slave; according to Diocles, the Son of 
one Bato of Pontus. Being extremely Covetous, he 
begg d a great deal of Money; and having bought his 
Freedom at Thebes, turn d Pawn- broker and Uſurer, 
being thence call d *Huzeg-duyercis , i. e. Day-Uſurer; 
and at laſt being cheated of all, hang d himſelf 
through Diſcontent. The Books aſcrib d to him ax 
all Comical, and contain nothing Serious. There were 
Six of this Name; one the Epitomizer of Xantha:; 
another a Carian Sophiſt ; the third a Graver ; the 
fourth and fifth both Painters; and the fixth this 
our Cynick Philoſopher ; upon whom Laertias be- 
ſtows the following Epigram. 


Menippus ou may know, the Cretan Cur, 
But Syrian Born, and the Day-Uſurer ; 
(So was his Name hom Theban Thieves had broke 
His Houſe by Night, and all his Money tool; 
Becauſe he knew not what to Dogs belong d, 
He had not Patience to ſtay to be hang d. 


(b) Menedemus, the Diſciple of Colotes of Lampſa 
cam, took upon him the Habit of a Par, and went 
up and down, declaring, That he was ſent as a Sp) 
from the Nether-World to give notice to the Demons 


Gown down to his Heels, girt about him with a Pur 
ple Girdle; an Arcadian Bonnet on his Head, having 
the Twelve Signs of the Zodiack interwoven in 1! 
Tragick Buskins on his Feet; a huge long Beard, anc 
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(a) Laert. (b) Ibid. 
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The Life of ZENO. 


— 


ted by the Phænicians (H), having one Mnaſeas or De- 
meas a Merchant for his Father (c). He was ſo far 
from being aſham'd of his Country, and the Obſcu- 
rity of his Birth, that he refus'd to be made Free at 


Bath at Athens, had his Name inſcrib d with the Ti- 
tle of Cittiean (d. Being advisd by the Oracle to 
Converſe with the Dead, he apply d himſelf to the 
Reading of Ancient Authors ; and his Father Trading 
frequently to Athens, ſupplied him with many Socra- 
tical Books (e). In the 17th (or 22d) Year of his Age, 


eee 


having fold his Goods, he put his Money out at In- 
tereſt, and applied himſelf to Philoſophy. Some ſay 
his Ship being caſt away in the Pyræum at Athent, he 
admir d Fortune for driving him to Philoſophy. Others 


eading a Piece of Xenophon's Commentaries; and 
being mightily pleas d with it, ask d the Bookſellex 


| 


Athens; and having contributed to the Structure of a 


both his own Curioſity, and the Proſpect of Selling 
lome Phenician Purple drew him to Athens; where, 


ſay, that after the Loſs of his Ship, he happen'd to be 


* 


and the Inſtitutor of the Stoich Sect, was nd Eda. 


0 74 NO, the Diſciple of Crates the Onich, Ius Blyth 
Born at Cittium, a Cyprian Town, Inhabi- tion. 
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(9) Laert, (e) Pia. 
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(a) Leer. (b) Strab. (e) Plut. de rep. Stoj, Ciger. de fin, Laert. 
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The Life of LENO. 

where ſuch Men were to be found; and Crates,.wh 
paſs'd by accidentally, being pointed to by the Book- 
_ he follow'd him, and enter d himſelf his Dif: 
ciple. | 

©) Crates, finding him over-modeſt for a Cyrick, 
gave him a Por full of Pottage to carry through the 
Keramicon ; and perceiving him bide it with his Coat, 
as being aſham'd, broke it with his Stick; upon which 
Zenn running away, all wet, was ſtopt and chided by 
his Maſter, and fo inur'd to his way of living. Ha- 
ving liv'd a while with Crates, he afterwards deſerted 
him, and ſtruck in with S:/po, with whom he liv'd 
Ten years. When Crates, taking hold of his Cloak, 
offer d to pull him away from Stilpo; he told him, 
The only Handles for leading a Philofopher, were the 
the Ears; for unleſs he prevail d upon them, his Heart 
would {till be with Hilo, though his Body were with 
him. After that he became a Hearer of Xcnocratet; 
and ſtudy d Dialeftick under Diodorus Cronns, under 
whom he became ſuch a paſſionate Lover of that Sci- 
ence, that he gave Two — Pieces of Silver for 
the Diſcovery of Seven Species of Dialectick in the 


Fallacy call'd the Mewer. At laſt he heard (g) Pole- 


mon s Diſcourſes againſt Pride. 


i Inſtitu- (5) Having been long a Hearer of others, he at laſt 


tion of 4 
SeF, : 


His cha- 
racter/. 


betook himſelf ro Teaching, in the AI wa, the 
painted Walk, ſo call'd from the Pictures of Pohgnotus, 
in which near Fourteen hundred Citizens had been put 
to Death in the Reign of the Thirty Tyrants. His 
Diſciples were call'd at firſt Zenonians, and afterwards 
Sroicks, from the Place where he taught. He diſpu- 
ted warmly with Philo the Dialectick, being a very 
ſubtile Diſputant : and was the firſt that bounded the 
Range and Looſeneſs of Propoſitions. 
(i) His Eminence in Philoſophy. and a conforma- 
le Practice, gain d him ſo much Credit among the 
Athenians, that they intruſted him with their Liber- 
ties, and depoſited into his hands the Keys of the City. 
His own Countrymen, both at Cyprus and Sidon, re. 
verenc'd his Name. And Antigonus Gonobus, King of 
Macedonia, a Prince no leſs Eminent for his Vertue, 


— 


(f Laert, (g) Suid, Laert, (h) Laert, (i) Bid. 
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The Life of Z EN O. 
than for his Greatneſs, eſteem d him ſo much, that he 


always heard him when he came to Athens, and in- 


vited him often by Letters to come to him, pleading 

that his Inſtruction would not only benefit him, bur 

all the Macedonians, the People being always ſway'd 

by the Example of their Prince : But Zeno being then 

very old and infirm, made his Excuſe, and ſent in his 

ay his Diſciple Perſeus a Citriean, and Philonides a 
an, | 


(He us'd to ſay, Elegant Speeches were like His Apo- 
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Alexandrian Silver, of a fine Stamp, but no great Va- :hegms. 


lue; and ſolid Diſcourſes , like the Tetradrachma's of 
Athens, that were ſlovenly cut, but of great Value. 
Seeing a Beau ſtep ſoftly over the Kennel; He do's 
well, ſaid he, iu minding the Dirt, 4 he cannot ſee his 
face in it. A nich coming to borrow Oil of him, he 
deny d him, and then bid him take notice which of 
the Two was the moſt impudent. Io a great Lover 
of Boys he ſaid, He fear d thoſe Maſters would never 
have much Wit, who were always Converſing with 
Children. When Ariſton his Diſciple (whom he call d 
the Pratler) ſpoke ſome things fooliſhly, and many 
things confidently, he ſaid, His Father muſt have been 
drunk when he begot him. To a great Eater that 
us d to leave nothing for thoſe that ate with him, he 
ſet a great Fiſh before him, and immediately took it 


away, ſaying, He might eaſily ſuffer for once what 


his Companions ſuffer d every day. Being ask d Que- 
ſtions by a young Strippling; that were unbecoming 
one of his Age, he led him to a Looking-glais, and 


ſhewing him his Face, ask d him if ſuch Queſtiors be- 


came ſuch a Face? When one cenſur d many things 
in Avtiſthenes's Writings, and ound himſelf unac- 
quainted with what was Excellent in him, he ask'd 
him, If he was not aſham d to ſingle out and remem- 


ber the Errors, and not to mind the Excellencies? 


When one cenſur d the Brevity of the Philoſophers 
Sentences, he {aid their very Syllables ſhould be ſhorter 
than ordinary, if it were poſſible. To a Young Man 
that ſpoke much, he ſaid, His Ears were run into his 
Tongue. When one cenſur'd Poleino for propofing 


— 


(k) Laert, Auben. Deipn. 
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one thing and ſpeaking another, he frown'd, and ſaid, 
That ſhew'd how highly he valued thoſe things that 
were granted. He ſaid, A Diſputant ſhould have the 
Voice and Lungs of a Comedian, but avoid the Loud- 
neſs ; That thoſe who ſpeak well ſhould be allow'd to 
hear, as Skilful Artificers are to ſee; and that the 
Hearer ſhould be ſo attentive, as not to have leiſure to 
take Notes. He ſaid, Moſt Philoſophers are in many 
things Fools, and in trivial vulgar things quite Igno- 
rant; Nothing is more unſeemly than Pride, eſpeci- 
ally in Young Men; They ought to obſerve all ima- 
ginable Decency and Modeſty in their Gate, Geſture, 
and Habit; upon which Head he often repeated thoſe 
Verſes of Euripides concerning Capanass : 


A plentiful Eſtate ſupply d his Wants; 
Tet all his Wealth Loy Py bim vainly Proud ; 
But humble ſtill, as th bumbleſt of the Poor. 


He was wont to ſay, There was no greater Obſtacle 
to the attaining of Knowledge than Poetry ; and no- 
thing we ſtood more in Neva of than Time, Being 
ask d, Who was a true Friend? he anſwerd, My Other 
ſelf. Having catch d his Servant in a piece of Thievery, 
he beat him; and when the Fellow ſaid, Twas his 
Fate to ſteal; Ay, ſaid he, and to be bang d for your 
pains, He advis d all young Students, not to trouble 
their Brains about Words and Sounds, but to Exer- 
ciſe their Minds about what was truly beneficial: 
When a handſome and Wealthy Youth of Rhodes of- 
fer d to be his Scholar; he, unwilling to receive him, 
made him firſt fir on a dirty Place, and then plac'd 
him among the Beggars; upon which he left him, 
Seeing a Minion of one of his Friends with a black 
and blue Eye, he ſaid, He ſaw the Footſteps of Anger, 
not of Love. To one that was anointed with per- 
fum d Ointments ; Who is this, ſaid he, that ſmells a 
ſtrong of a Woman? When Dionyſius, a noted Re- 
tractor of his own Opinions, ask'd him why he 
did not Correct himſelf as well as others; Be- 
cauſe, ſaid he, J do not believe you. He ſaid, We 
have two Ears and one Tongue given us' for this 
Reaſon, That we ſhould Hear much, and Speak 
CN Fe ry Oo yy Morena trie. 
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ſem, (q) Elian. Var, hiſt. 9. 26. 
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little (/). Being invited along with the other Philo- 
ſophers to Dine with Autigonus s Ambaſſadors , he 
alone fate ſilent; and being ask d what Character the 
Ambaſſadors ſhould give of him to Autigonus; Tell 
him, ſaid he, what you ſee; that here is one who knows 
how to hold his peace, which is of all things the hardeſt. 
He preferr d the Man that receives Inſtruction, and 
makes a right uſe of it, to him that finds out all things 


of himſelf, Being ask'd what he would do if he 


were revil'd ; he ſaid he would do as an Ambaſſador 
diſmiſs d without an Anſwer (m). Being wantonly 
affected towards Cremonides, when the Lad and Cie, 
anthes fate down, he roſe up; at which Cleanthes ad- 
miring, I have heard, ſaid he, the moſt Skilfut Phyſici- 
ans ſay, that the beſt Cure for Tumonrs is Reſt (n). Ob- 
ſerving two people at a Banquet, of which the One 
fitting next to him, hit the other with his Foot: Zeno 
hit him with his Knee; and when he turn d about, ſaid, 


What do you think your Neighbour felt then (o)? Being 


ask d why he exchang d his wonted Auſterity for Chear- 
fulneſs, over his Cups; he ſaid, Lupius, tho in them- 
ſelves bitter, grow ſweet by ſteeping (p). He was wont 
to ſay, 779 e to falter with the Feet than with the 
Tongue. When one of his Scholars ſpoke fooliſhly, he 
bid him dip his Tongue in his Mind. Being ask d by 
one of his Friends what Courſe he ſhoyld take to do 
no Wrong? Imagin, ſaid he, that I am always with you. 
He aid, Neither the Commiſſion nor the very Thought 
of Evil are.conceal'd from the Gods; even in Sickneſs 
we ſhonld not be nice in our Diet ; Rich People are 
not more excuſable for Prodigality, than a Cook for 
over-ſalring the Meat when he has plenty of Salt by 
him; We ought not to enquire whether Men are Free 
of great Cities, but whether they are Worthy of em; 
Dialefick is a juſt Meaſure fill d with Chaff and Straw ; 
a Man muſt hve not only to eat and drink, but to uſe 
this life for the obtaining of a happy life. When 
J Antigonus in his drink embrac'd him, and offer d him 
any thing he would ask; Zeno anſwer d, avpeuſele 
*4:00y, at Once reproving his Vice, and taking 
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0 Liner. s ſer. 126. (w) Laer. (n) hid. (e) Bid 


care 


(p) Srob. 


His Perſon 
and Ver- plexion, and wry-neck d: He had a moroſe, dogged, 


ue. 
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care of his Health. (q) To a Friend of his too much 


concern d about his Lands; Uzleſs, ſaid he, you boſe 
jour Land, it will loſe you. Stretching out the Fingers 


of his Right hand, he ſaid (7), Such is Fancy; then 


contracting them a little, Such is Aſſent ; then cloſing 
them quite, and ſhutting his Fiſt, Such is Comprehen. 
fon ; then putting to it his Left-hand, and ſhutting it 
cloſe and hard, Such, faith he, is Science, of which only 
the Wiſe are capable, 


(ſ) Zeno was a lean tall Man, of a ſwarthy Com- 


furly Look : He went very ſhabby in his Cloaths, and 
was very frugal and ſparing in his Diet, which con- 
ſiſted (for the moſt part) in a ſhort Pittance of Bread 
and Honey, with a few Figs, and a ſmall draught of 
fweet Wine. - His Continence was ſuch , that when 
Perſeus his Landlord brought him home a She-minſtrel, 
he deliver d her back to Perſeus. He was very com- 
plaiſant, and would often accompany Antigonus in his 
Drink to Ariſtocles the Muſician's, where they feaſted 
and were entertain'd with Muſick, He avoided all 
Popularity, fitting always in the loweſt Place ; where 
he oftentimes gave others Money to keep off the 
Throng, which he hated, for he was never ſeen to walk 
with more than two or three at a time ; and at one 
time, when the People gather'd about him, pointing 


to the Wooden Rails of the Altar at the upper end of 


the Stoa; This Altar, (aid he, formerly ſtood in the 
middle of the Portico; but becauſe it was cumberſome , 
was remov d where it now ſtanas by it ſelf ; in like man- 
ner, if you would but ſtand a little further off, you would 
be leſs troubleſome to us. He was ſo far from being of a 
mercenary covetous Temper, that, Demochares offering 
to write to Autigonus for ſome ſupply to him, he took 
it fo hainouſly, that he would never come into his 
Company more. His Reproofs and Repartees were 
quick and conciſe, and of a remote Meaning, In 
Continence and Gravity, and even ( ſays Laertius) in 
Felicity it ſelf, he outſtripp d all Men. His Compa- 


_nions and Attendants were needy, ſordid, and ſhabby 


Fellows, as Timon deſcribes 'em : 


— 


(q) Sieb. ſerm, 222. (r) Cic. Acad. queſt. 4. (1) Laert. 
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Cloſe at his Heels, a Croud of Varlets creep, 
Old Hats, buy any Brooms, and Chimney 5 
In Tatters, Rags, and Jags, ſee where the Clown 
They follow, the meer Scum of all the Town. 
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(a) He wrote many Excellent Treatiſes on ſeveral His Mi. 
dubjects, among which that Of Commonwealth is moſt ling,. 


remarkable, which he compil'd while he was an Au- 
ditor of Crates, In that Treatiſe, he advances (5), that 
we ſhould own all Men as our Countrymen and Fel- 
low-Citizens, without diſtinguiſhing Cities and Socie- 
ties by different Laws ; and reduce all ways of livin 
to one level, the natural Right being the ſame in a 
Men, Caſas Cenſures the following Aſſertions in that 
Piece (c), viz. That Liberal Sciences are of no uſe; 
that all Wicked. Men, tho never fo near related, are 
Enemies one to another ; that all Friendſhip and Kin- 
dred comes by Goodneſs, not by Alliance, ſo that wiſe 
Parents ought not to be Friends to fooliſh Children ; 
that Women ſhould be Common, and wear the ſame 
Habit with Men; that Money is uſeleſs ; that no Tem- 
ples, Courts of Judicature or Publick Schools, ſhould 
be built in a Commonwealth. | 


(d) In the g8th Year of his Age, till which time he ir [ache 


was never ſick, he fell and broke his Finger, as he 
walk'd out of his School; upon which, 7 come, ſaid 
he, why do you drive me? and immediately ſtrangl'd 
himſelf, having kept School 58 Years (e). Some ſay, 
he ſtarv'd himſelf to Death. Upon the News of his 


Deceaſe (f), Antiganas cry d out, What 4 Spectacle have 
[ hoſt, for notwithſtanding all the go. Preſents JI mage 


him, he ſtill continued the hambleſt perſon in the World ! 
Upon the deſire of Autigonus, the Athenians made a 
Decree, proclaiming his Vertue and Temperance, and 
the mutual Conformity of his Life and Doctrine; 
and Ordering his Memory to be honour'd with a Tomb 
in the Keramich, upon the publick Charge; which De- 


cree was inſcribd upon two Pillars, one in the Aca- 


demi, and the other in the Lyceum. Beſides, both the 


1 a * 


(a) Laert. (b) Plut. de vit. Alex. Orat. 1. (c) Laert. (d) 1 


Lucian, de Longæv. (e) Suid. (f) Laert. 


Athenians 
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Athenians and Cittieans honour'd him with a Statue 


in Braſs. Antipater the Sidonian beſtow'd this Epi- 
taph upon him. 


Here Cittium's Glory, Zeno the Sublime; 
Now lies; who that he might Olympus climb, 
Ne'er Pelion apon Oſſa ſtrove to raiſe; . 

No fam d Herculean Deeds advanc d his Praiſe : 
For by his Vertue he found a pathleſs Way 

To Starry Manſions and the Seats of Day, 


To which Zenodotus the Stoick, Diogenes's Diſciple, 
added another. | 


A Frugal life he liv d, till Time did Snow 
Majeſtich Rev rene on his Aged Brom: 

By dint, of Wit he made the Foe give ground, 

While for his Weapons Maſculine Words he found; 

A Sett with matchleſs Vigor to defend, 

That Man's beloved Liberty maintain d. 

What tho Phoenician born; from thence what ſhame ? 
Was't not from thence the mighty Cadmus came ? 
Who fir ſt taught Greece theſe Letters that have ſince 


Fill d all the World with Grecian Eloquence, 


In Commendation of Zeno, and of all the Stoicks in 
Gan, Athenæus the Epigrammatiſt thus expreſles 
imſelf. 


Ob happy Mortals, shilld in Stoick Lore, 
How dos the World your Documents adore ! 
Virtue, they cry, tis Vertue; only ſhe, 
That crowns the Soul with true felicity, 
She guides erroneons Man, and leads him right, 
Guards pop lous Cities from invading Might ; 
Nile others, by the Charms of Pleaſure ſway d, 
Are by their Pleaſures to deſtruction led. 
Theſe were the Monuments of Zeno's Name ; 
That Stoick Doctrine rear d to Stoick Fame; 
And fair Mnemoſyne preſerves em ſtill, 
That Men may ſtill be happy, they that will, 
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, To which, in the laſt place, Laertius adds an Epitaph 
f of bis own. — 


Many Reports of Zeno's Death has Fame 

Spread through th enquiring World; ſome ſay,the flame 

Of Nature dampt, his whe Fire went out; | 
ut the report of being ſtarv'd I doubt. 

Tet Old he was ; nor could his feeble Feet 

Suſtain his feebler Body through the Street : 

Thus ſtepping forth his School, upon his hand 

He fell; which ſoon the quick diſaſter ſprain d. 

And then, as if admoniſh'd by the fall, 

IT come, he cry d, what needs my Fate to call? 


The moſt Eminent of his Diſciples were theſe : Per- Hi, Diſci· 
ſens the Son of Demetrius, a Cittiean (a), who, ac- ples. 
cording to ſome, was a Servant ſent by Antigonus to Perſeus. 
Zeno to Tranſcribe his Writings ; upon which account 
Bion (6\, reading the Inſcription on his Statue, ſaid, 
6 47zvs ſhould have been G»:m:vs, 4 Servant, This 
Philoſopher was preferr d by Autigonus to the Govern- 
ment of Acrocorinthus, which was the Key of the Pe- 
loponneſus 3 and whilſt he was a Feaſting (c), the Fort 
was ſurpriz d by Aratus the Sicyonian, who, according 
to Pauſanias, put him to Death. He wrote ſeveral 
Books, particularly one of Commentaries againſt Plato's 
Laws (4); and eſteem d thoſe Gods who invented ſome 

' things very uſeful to human life (e). Ariſto, the Son Arifto. 
of Miltiades a Chian, forſook his Maſter Zeno; and 
being addicted to Senſuality, advanc'd, that the ulti- 
mate End conſiſts in an Indifference or Medium be- 
tween Vertue and Vice; all theſe things being alike, 
and it being indifferent for a Wiſe man to act either 
part; that Phyſicks are above us; that Logtck is an uſe- 
leſs Cobweb; and that the Vertues have a Wale 
tative relation one to another. Being a great Maſter f 
of Perſuaſion, and diſputing often in the Cynoſarges, r 
he became Maſter of a Se t call d Ariſtonian. Having 

ſtiffly maintain d that Wiſe men do not entertain Opi- 


» —_— — 
— 


— 


p (a) Laert. (b) Athen. (c) Ibid. (d) Cicer. (e) Laert. Cie. de 
8, 4. n 
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nions, as being arriv'd at certain Knowledge: Perſes, 
convinc'd him of the contrary, by his doubting, when 
one Boy gave him a depeſitum, and another re-demanded 
it, whether the laſt was the ſame with the firſt, He 
rail'd at Arceſilaus, calling him a Corrupter of Youtk; 
and ſeeing an Hermophrodite Bull, ſaid, It was a fit Ar- 
gument for Arceſilaus againſt Energy. Several Trea- 
tiſes are attributed to him, moſt of which are by Pa. 
netins and Soficrat:s affirm d to be Ariſto the Peripa. 
tetick's : He was kill d by the Vehemence of the Sun's 
Beams upon his Bald Head (F). Erillus (call d by 
Cicero, Blevillas) a lovely Cart haginian Boy, being rid 
of his Suitors by being ſhav'd by Zeno's Order, ſtudied 
Philoſophy under him, and became Maſter of a Sect 
call d Herilliays, He wrote ſeveral Moral Treatiſes in 
a Laconick pithy Style; aſſerting, the ultimate End to 
be Science, which is a habit ſuſceptive of Fancies fal- 
ling under Reaſon ; tho' ſometimes he inſinuates, that 
there's no End, it being chang'd by the things or their 


Adjun&s, as the Braſs of a Statue; that the difference 


Dionyſius. 


Spherus. 


between 7:a% and <4mo7rAGC- lies in this, That the one 
is purſued by the Fooliſh as well as the Wiſe, the 
other by the Wiſe only ; and that the Medium's be- 
twixt Vertue and Vice are things of indifference, 
( Dionyſius, the Son of Theophantus an Heraclite, re- 
volting from Zeno to the Cyreneans was Sir- nam d 
s tui le & uey O-, the Retractor. He was much addicted 
to Senſuality, and aſſerted the ultimate End to be 
Pleaſure. Being griev d for his own Purblindneſs, he 
durſt not aſſert Grief to be a thing indifferent, He 
wrote ſeveral Treatiſes, and was ſtarv'd to death, when 
80 Years old. (h) Spherus of Boſphoras, having heard 
Zeno and Cleanthes, went to Alexandria; where ha- 
ving maintain d that a Wiſe man do's not opinionate, 
and the King charging him with an Aſſent to a falſe 
apprehenſion in taking Quinces of Wax for real ones, 
he replied, That he did not aſſent that they were 
— 2 * but that it was probable they were Quinces (i), 
and that > wg Fancy differ d frum probable, 


Being accus'd by MAneſiſtratus for denying Ptolemy 


— 


— 
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to be King (a), he ſaid, He thought Ptolemy, or ſuch a 

one, to be King. He wrote ſeveral Pieces, a Cata- 

logue of which may be ſeen in Laertius (6). Theſe 

were Zeno's Diſciples ; beſides Cleanthes his Succeſſor, 

Philon a Theban , Calippns a Corinthian , Poſſidonius of 

Alexandria , Athenodorus of Soli; and the Eretrian 

Youth mention d by Stebæus, who being beat by his 

Father, took it patiently, and ſaid, He had learn d of 

Zeno to bear the Anger of a Father without making 

Oppolition. © 
() Philoſophy is the Exerciſe of Vertue. As there The Stoick 

are three Kinds of Vertues, namely, Natural, Moral, Þhiloſophy. 

and Rational; ſo there are three Parts of Philoſophy, 

namely, Phyſscks, 2 and Logick. That Logick is 

a diſtinct part of Philoſophy, is prov'd by two Argu- 

ments: (4) 1. Philoſophy is converſant about Zogick, 

and Logick differs both in Matter and Scope, from the 

Active or Moral Philoſophy, and from the Contempla- 

tive Part or ate. Ergo, Logick is a part of Philo- 

ſophy diſtinct from the reſt. 2. No Art makes its 

own Inſtruments ; but Logick is made by Philofophy : 

Therefore 'tis not an Inſtrument, but a part of it (e). 

Some compare Philoſophy to à Field, of which Phy- 

ſicks are the Soil, Ethicks the Fruit, and 2 

Fence : Others to an Egg, of which Logick is the Shell, 

Phyſicks the White or Nouriſhment, and Ethichs the 

Volk or Chicken: Others (going upon the inſepara- 

bleneſs of its Parts) to a Living Creature, of which 

Phyicks is the Blood and Fleſh, Lagick the Bones and 

Nerves, and Ethicks the Soul, Among thele Parts, 

Lick leads the Van, it being neceſſary firſt to fortify 

8 Mind, before the other things are committed to its 
arge. : 
(f) There are two Parts of Logick, namely, Rheto- Logick. 

rich and Dialeftick : The former is the Science of well 

Speaking, and is either deliberative, judicial or demon- 

ſtrative: The latter is a Science, teaching our Reaſon 

not to err in the reception of Fancies : For the Inſtru- 


4 
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(a) Laert. (b) Bid. (e) Ethic. ſerm. 198. (d) Laert. Plaut. de 
Plac, Phil. (e) Philop. in I. 1. Anal. Prior. Ammon. in Categ Sext Eu- 


pr. adv, logic. 1. (f) Laert. Plut. de plac. Philoſ, Sent. Empyr. Cic. Aes- 
dem, queſt, 
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ments by which the Truth is diſcern d, are Fancy and 
Senſe, The former is a fort of External impulſe that 
joyns the Senſes; which, when receiv'd and approv d, 
is call d Comprehenſion ; and when comprehended, ſo 
as not to be ſhaken by Reaſon, is call d Science. The 
perception and diſcerning of Truth is call d Judgment. 
The judge of Truth is comprehenſive Fancy, or (ac 
cording to the ancient Stoicks) Right Reaſon. Senſ⸗ 
is a Spirit ariſing from the ſupreme Part of the Soul, 
and penetrating to the Organs. All our Conceptions 
depend upon it; the Evidence that attends it exceeds 
all the Influence of perſuaſive Diſcousſe ; and fora. 
much as Nature has given it for a Rule of Knowledge, 
it muſt needs furniſh us with true and faithful Con- 
ceptions. Fancy ( ſo call'd from q Light) diſcovers 
both it ſelf and its Cauſe. Tis an Impreſſion in the 
ſupreme Part of the Soul. By Impreſſion, Chryſippu: 
underſtood Alteration, to avoid the Abſurdity of ſeve- 
ral Impreſſions or Figures in the ſame Body at the ſame 
time, when the Soul, for inſtance, apprehends a Tri- 
angle and a Square. Fancy is confin d to the ſupreme 
Part of the Soul, to exclude the ſmarting of a Finger, 
and ſuch- like Impreſſions or Alterations. We mult 
underſtand this Alteration in the fupreme Part of the 
Soul to be made by Perſuaſion , to exclude Appetite, 
Aſent, and Comprehenſion, which are Alterations in the 
ſupreme Part of the Soul made by Operation. Of 
Fancies, ſome being receiv'd by the Senſes, are form d 
from things that have a real Exiſtence, and are made 
without Conceſſion or Aſſent; Others are nor ſenſible, 
as thoſe of Incorporeal things: Some are Rational 
( call'd Intelligence) as being peculiar to Reaſonabſe 
Creatures; Others /rrational, as in Brutes: Some Arti- 
ficial, others Natural: ſome probable, or eaſily receiv d; 
others improbable. Of probable and improbable Fam 
cies, ſome are true, ſome falſe ; ſome neither true not 
falſe, being taken from the Genus, as Man in General 
is neither Grecian nor Barbarian; and ſome again both 
true and falſe, as, that Oreſtes met Ele&ra, was true; 
that ſhe was a Fury, was falſe. Of True Fancies; 
ſome are Comprehenſive, as being impreſs d by and 


conformable to, that which has a real Exiſtence, with- 


out any Impediment or Diſſuaſive Circumſtance ; 
Others are not Comprehenſive, which in Sickneſs 
1 other 
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other Diſorders ariſe very often from that which is 


not. The fruſtraneous Fancy ariſing from nothing, 


as in Madmen, &c. is call d Phantaſticon, and its Ob- 
ject is call d Phantaſm; whereas the true Fancy which 
ſheweth both it ſelf and irs Cauſe, Chriſtens its Obje& 
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or Cauſe Phantaſton. Truth is the Enunciative Science Truth and 
of all true things. True is a thing impreſs d on the Trac. 


Mind by that which is; and that in ſucn a manner 


as cannot be from chat which is not. So that Truth, 


being a collective Body, differs from true, which is 
incorporeal, uniform, and ſimple, and competible to 
Children, Fools, &c. who are uncapable of the Science 


. 


call d Truth. Comprehenſion (el A ig) is a firm and Compre- 
true Knowledge; which Zeno repreſented by clutching benſion. 


his Fiſt, Non. Cumprehenſive Fancies, are ſuch as we 
have in Dreams and Frenzies, when we do not actu- 
ally ſee or hear ſuch and ſuch things, but only think 
ſo. Comprehenſion is either occaſion d by incarring Evi- 
dence (or Senſe) as that of White, Black, &c. Or by 
Tranſuion and Collection from evident things, and that 
either by A//imilarion, as when we know Socrates by 
his Picture; or by Compoſition, as we know a Centaur, 
which is compounded of a Horſe and a Man; or by 
Analogy either in the way of Augmentation or Dimi- 
nution, as the Apprehenſion of huge Monſters or Pig- 
mies. Since many things are comprehended and per- 


ceiv'd by the Senſes, there's a neceſſity of Aſſent ; for Aſn, 


the Soul is oblig d to joyn Iſſue with evident things, as 
much as the Stone is to go downwards. Tho this 
Aſent or Approbation ( 2924S4a5) is neceſſarily 
raisd by the Fancy, yet it is in our power; juſt as a 
Cylinder or Cone receive indeed the beginning of their 
Motion from an external Impulſe, but continue that 
Motion by vertue of their own natural Volubility. 
Tis true, there are ſome involuntary Fancies that ſtrike 
the Mind of a ſudden, by a fort of Violence, ſuch as 
thoſe occaſion d by an hideous Noiſe, terrifying News, 
Cc. which diſturb the Mind an! Reaſon by certain 
rapid and inconſiderate Motions. But the Fancies by 
which a Wiſe man examines theſe, and ſtrips 'em of 


* 


their terrifying Qualities, are voluntary. Senſe, the Notion, 


Rule of Science, imprints on our Minds certain Noti- 
ons or Idææ; for the ſupreme Part of the Soul is, at 
firſt, like clean Paper, . to receive Impreſſions, the 

* conti- 
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continuance of which makes Memory, as a Multitude of 


the ſame Impreſſions makes Experience, Some of theſe 
Taze are natural, and call'd Anticipations ; others are 
acquir'd, and are Notions properly ſo call d. All Men 
agree in ſome Common Notions ; fo that all difference 
of Thought ariſes from the various Application of 
theſe firſt Notions to particular things. As the Com- 
prehenſions of Senſe, that cannot be ſhaken by Reaſon, 


Science aud are call d Science; ſo the Reverſe of theſe are call'd 


Opinion, 


Jenorance, to which Opinion is near ally'd, being an 
infirm, weak Aſſent, peculiar to Fools, as Science is to 
Wiſe men. But the Aſſent, given to a comprehenſive 


| Fancy, being the Meaſure of Truth, is common to 


Of For ds. 


both. 
(a) Notions, Words, and Things are joyn d together, 
Having already taken a View of Motiens, we proceed 
to Words ; upon which Subject the Sroichs were fo par- 
ticular, that Cicero call d them the Architects of Nord. 
The Mind declares by Speech, what it receives by Fan- 
cy. Speech is an articulate Voice. Voice is a Per- 
cuſſion of the Air. Pronunciation relates to the Voice, 
and Speaking to the thing ſigniſied by it; ſo that Chil- 
dren, Parrots, &c. do not ſpeak, neither are their 
Words properly ſuch, it being Eſſential to a word to 
be Dn aire, In Words we are to conſider their Ori- 
gin, Power, Declenſion, and Order. As far the firſt, 
(*E£7v40204/z ) we mult trace it either in the Similitude 
betwixt Things and Sounds, as in neighing, bleating, &c. 
Or the Similitude betwixt the Sound of the word, and 
the way in which the thing affects another Senſe, as 
betwixt the harſh Sounding Crux, and the harſh Pain 
that attends it; Or in the Similitude of the Things 
themſelves, as betwixt Crura and the wood of a Crux; 
Or in the Vicinity of things, which extends to the 
Thing, and its Efficient, Effect, or containing Meaſure, 
as porcis a fœditate, puteus à potando, and urbs ab orbe; 
and even to Contrariety, as Lucus quod minime lu- 
ceat, &c, With reference to the Second, vid. The Power 
of Words ( Tei ow avon) we muſt unfold the Am- 
biguity of Words ; for all fingle Words are ambigu- 


—_—_— 


(a) Laert. Cicer. Sent Empyr. Plut. de plas. Phil. S. Auguſt, de dialill. 


Dienyſ Halicarn, de comp. Verb. Varro de ling. latin. 


ous? 
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ous; and that Ambiguity muſt be explain'd and de- 

termin d by other words, not taken ſingly, becauſe in 

that State they are equally ambiguous with the Words 

that want to be explain d, but joyn'd in a Sentence, 

25 in the way of Diſputation. The Declenſion of Words 

conſiſts either in Analogy, which is a like Declination 

of like, or Anomaly, which is an unequal Deelination. 

The Order or Hntax of Words, as treated by the Sto- 

icht, is not Rhetorical, but Dialeftick, The Excellen- 

cies of Speech, are, Propriety, Perſpicuity, Succinct- 

neſs, Decorum, and Eloquence, The Capital Imper- 

fections to be avoided, are Barbariſm and Solex iſim. 

There is one ſort of Speech call d Definition, which D uit en. 

tells what a thing is. Tis made by taking thoſe things 

which are common to the thing defin d and other 

things, and purſuing theſe till they become peculiar. 

There are ſome Definitions of things real and ſenſible, 

as an Houſe, & c. and others of Notions, as Poſſeſſion, 

Kindred, cc. Some of Partition, when the thing pro- 

pos'd is torn in pieces; and others of Diviſion, when Div fen 

the divided Species are all comprehended under one 

Genus. In a good Diviſion the Species muſt exhauſt 

the Genus; and one Species muſt not be compre- 

hended under another. When one of theſe Species is 

divided into its own Inferiors, we call it Sub-diviſion, 

Now a Genus is the Comprehenſion of many Noti- G 

ons under one, as of all Living Creatures under the 

General Notion of an Animal: And a Species is one Species. 

ot the Notions thus comprehended. If the Genus has 

no Superior Genus, we ca'l it Genus Generaliſſimum: 

and if the Species has no Species under it, we call it 

Species infima. | | 
(2) After Notions and Words, we come to Things, Ting. 

which the Stoicks call'd 93407), Contingents. The 

Hummum genus of all things is n, ſomewhat , which 

comprehends both Real and Notional things; whereas 

ens extends only to Corporeals, There are four Kinds 

of Things, namely, Subjects, Qualitatives, Qzomrao- 

tatives in themſelves, and Quomodotat ves as to others. 

The Subject ( Sorxd{uiror)) is Twofold ; wit the fit Se.. 
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(2) Laert. Philep. in Aualyt prior. Simpl in Catcgor, Sex“. Empyr aa 


g. Aiex. Apbradit. in Top. 4 Ammin in Categor. 
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Subject, i. e. Matter expert of all Qualities ; and the 
ſecond, i. e. Matter inveſted with Qualities, as Braſs, e5;, 
Qualitatives are Bodies ſubſiſting ſeparately from their 
Subjects; for whatever affects a Body, muſt it ſelf be 
Corporeal : ſo that all Accidents are Bodies ſeparate 
from their Subjects. Some Qualitatives are founded 
upon any difference, whether of Motion or Habit: 
Others have a difference endow'd with Habit. Habit, 
are things not only joyn d by Contiguity, but united; 


| and are capable of Intention and Remiſſion; which 


Sualities. 


Quomodo- 


tatives. 


Zuomodo 
rat ive as 
ro othrs. 


Dicibles, 


Categore- 
mut a. 


diſpoſitions are not. Quality is the Habit of that which 
is Qualitative. When Qualities are Cauſes, they are 
call d Forms; when they are Effects, they re calld 
se, which word extends to all Metaphyſical Acci- 
dents, Quomodotatives ( 7) mos fgorla) affect Matter 
not by Habits, but in this or that manner: under 
which Head the Stocks comprehend Quantity, Place, 
Time, Figure, Form, Action, Paſſion, &c. Quomoas. 
tatives as to others ( mes 7 mos kia are either 
Simple Relatives, which by their proper Character re- 
ſpect another thing; or Quomodot ative Relatives, which 
happen to another with an alteration of external Cir- 


cumſtances, not out of inherent difference, but in 


pure habit, as Father, the Right fide, &c. To Return 
to things in General. A mean betwixt Notions and 
Things is what we call dicibie, i e. a Notion retain 
in the Mind, but ready to break forth. Of Dicibles 
(Gedi) ſome are Defective, which have an imperfect 
Enunciation, as writeth; others are Perfect, as com 
pleating the Sentence; ſome of which compleat it 
without Affirmation or Negation, Verity or Falſity, 
as in Interrogations, Pereontations, Imperative Ex- 
preſſions, Adjurations, Imprecations, Wiſhes, Suppo- 
fals, Exclamations, Compellations, and Dubirations: 
and others compleat the Sentence by Affirmation or 
Negation, and are always either true or falſe. Theſ⸗ 
laſt are calld Axiom. Defective Dicibles are calld 
Categoremata, when they are prædicated of another 
If the Predicate, together with the Subject, makes an 
Axiom, tis calld e, as Socrates walketh, If it 
requires an Oblique Caſe to compleat the Axiom, t1 
call'd ug, as, Cicero ſav d his Country. It 
the Conſtruction requires two Oblique Caſes, tis call 
dc gef, as, It pleaſes me to come to thee, Some C 

| oh | | 1 
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wall; and others again are Reciprocally Active or 


paſſive. Upon this Head the Stoicks take occaſion to 


diſtinguiſh: the Caſes of a Noun ; calling that a right 
Cafe which falls directly from the Notion in the Mind, 
and that oblique, which falls indirectly. As for the 


1egor ems are Right, which have an Action or Motion 
tending to another, as Heareth, Seeth, &c, others Su. 
ine and Paſſive, as I am heard; others Neater, as 


felt Dicibles, call'd Axioms, "m0 To Zr 14 1 d- Axiom. 


1534, Aſſent being due to an Affirmative or Negative 
Propoſition : They are either Simple or Compounded. 


Of simple Axioms ſome are Negative, in which a Nega- Simple. 


tive Particle affects the Copula; others Vniverſally Ne- 
rative, as, No man walketh ; ſome Privative, as, He is 
inhumane ; ſome Predicative , conſiſting of 'a Right 
Cafe and a Predicate , as, Dion walks ; ſome Definite, 
255 This man walks ; ſome Inde finite, as, A certain man 
walks ; and ſome intermediate between the definite and 


indefinite, as; Socrates ſitteth. Compound Axioms con- Compound, 


fit of an Aatecedent, which immediately follows the 
Hypothetick Particle, tho perhaps laſt in Order; and 
I yay The Rules of Hypothetick Conſequences 
are the 

ſequent : from a falſe, a falſe : from falſe, a true, as, 
If the Earth flies, it is : From a true Antecedent there 
cannot be a falſe Conſequent, as, That the Earth is, will 
not conclude that it flies, Of Compound Axioms 
ſome are connex'd by the connective Conjunction ; 
in which the Connex is true, when the contrary of the 


From a true Antecedent comes a true Con- 


Cinſequent is inconſiſtent with the Autecedent, and 


falle if it be otherwiſe ; Some Aduex, or connected by 
the Conjunction Whereas, which may be reckon'd a 
Species of the connex'd; Some Conjanctive, being joyn d 
by the Copylative Conjunctions, and, both, &c. Some 
Diijunctive, being joyn'd by the Conjunction Either, 
in which one part is always falſe, and the oppoſites 
ought to be contrary : Some Cauſal, being joyn d by the 
Conjunction Becauſe: Some Declarative of the more, as, 
Tis more Day than Night: and ſome Declarative of the 
leſs, as, 'Tis leſs Day than Night, Thoſe Avioms are 
Contrary (dun ,) of which the one affirms what 
the other denies. Some Contraries are disjunctive, as, 
Ti eicher Dy or Night : ſome ſub. diijunctive, as, He 
either ſits er walks , be ne t der ſits nor walls. In Diſ- 

a lf Ss” 


Contrary. 
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junctive Contraries, the Aſſertion of the one remove; 
the other, and è contra. In Vniverſal Sub. disjunctive, 
both cannot be true, neither can both affirm or deny, 
but both may be falſe: In Particular Sub-dijunctives 
- ©-'-»nd both may be true. Some Axiom, are poſſible, as Dio. 
oe; cles lives; others impoſſible, as the Earth flies: ſome 
" "', meceſſary, which cannot be otherwiſe, as, Vertue is pro. 
 * +-%- fitable; others Contingent , as Dion walks. Some of 
{10,5 rhe Storcks 2 Poſſibility to ſuch things as either 
are or ſhall be; others extended it to things that ſhall 
never have a Being. Some held that which is paſt to 
be neceſſarily true: others deny d it. Some aflerted, 
| that an impoſſible Propoſition may be inferr d from a 
a poſſible one; as, F Dion be dead, he is dead; for, ac- 
cording to them, the latter Propoſition, he is dead, can. 
not be predicated of a dead man, becauſe he is a de- 
monſtration of a living Creature : Others aſſerted the 
, contrary. Some Axioms are Probable ; ſome Para. 
. doxal, as being contrary to the Opinion of the Vulgar; 
e and ſome Reaſonable, which have many Conditions re- 
quiſite to the Truth; as, I /hall live to morrow, Some 
Axiome are Reciprocal, and that either by way of Per. 
b ver ſion, or Converſion, or Mqquipollence. Under the 
Sn. Head of Axioms, the Stoicks bring in Signs, which are 
Antecedents in a true Connex, capable to detect the Con. 
ſequent , which is not yet manifeſt. Some Signs are 
Demonſtrative, which lead us to the knowledge of the 
thing by Reaſoning and Conſequence, as Milk in a Wo- 
man's Breaſts is a ſign of her being deliver'd of a Child: 
Others are Communicative , which, together with the 

lign, diſcover the thing it ſelf, as /moak do's fire, 
. Reaſon or Argument conſiſts of a Sumption ( xiv# ), 
„ Aſſumption ( ag57a17%5;) and Inference ( #q0ex ). It 
differs from Ariſtotle's Syllogiſms, in this, That it may 
or have but one Propoſition or Præmiſſa, as in the wir 
/ Ahupaaz ex. gr. Thou liveſt,therefore thou breatheſt; and 
the Concluſion is not neceſſarily different from the Fre 
miles: As in the layopiuror, F it is day, it is day 5 
bat, &c. And in the d290gws j], It is either 
day or not day; bat it is not day, Ergo, It is not dy 
For there are three ſorts of Reaſons, in which tis 
- Concluſion do's not neceſſarily flow from the Prem 
ſes ; viz, the doi mention'a but now; fit 
4 Sos ,; as, the firſt is greater than the ſe 
£006, 
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cond, the ſecond greater than the third; Therefore the 


firſt is —— than the third: Which do's not conclude 


Syllogiſtically, for want of a major Fropofition : And 

laſtly, the mp*>xo/]es a0391, as, Every juſt thing is ho- 

neſt, every honeſt thing good, every good thing is expe- 

zible in it ſelf, Ergo, Every juſt thing is good; where 

there is a ſuperfluous Sumption : Or, Whatſoever is 

diſſolꝰ d is void of ſenſe ; what is void of ſenſe, pertain- 

eth not to #5; Ergo, Death pertaineth not us: where a 
Conſequent of the Concluſion is inferr d inſtead of the 

juſt Concluſion. The Sumption and A ſſumption are 
ſuppos d to be approv'd Axiom. Some Reaſons are Cancluſius 
Cuncluſive, ſome Inconcluſive. The Concluſive may ei- Reaſons, 
ther be true or falſe as to their Matter, becauſe a falſe 
Inference may juſtly follow from falſe Sumptions. 

Of True Reaſons , ſome are Demonſtrative, ſome not 
Demonſtrative, In the former an uncertain Inference 

is drawn from certain and evident Sumptions: In the 

latter + contra. Of Concluſive Reaſons, ſome are Syllo- 
giſms, that is, Hypothetical Arguments, in which more 

cannot be concluded, or one of the Sumptions (at leaſt) 

is above further proof. Theſe Sy/logi/ms are either SyB8ogilms. 
conmex, which contain a Connex Axiom; or Conjunct 
conſiſting of a Conjunct Sumption; or Di5jantt con- 

fiſting of a Dijunctive Axiom, one part of which is 

always true, and the other falſe; the Knowledge of 

which was by Chryſippus attributed ro Dogs, by reaſon 

of their Sagacity in chuſing a Third way, when by 

their ſcent they have found that the Prey was not gone 

any of the other two ways. Syllogiſrrs are rankd in 

ſeveral Adoods, A ſimple Mood is call d hm. A 7750 11. 
Compounded Mood, in which we ſhorten long Sentences, 

(as, I Plato lives, he breaths ; But the fi-ſt ; Ergo, the 

ſerond ) is call'd ao . Some Moods are Demon- 
ſtrable, which require further Demonſtration ; others 
Indemenſtrable, which conc\ude fo evidently, that they 

need no Demonſtration. Chryfirpus makes Five Ia- 
demonſtrable Moods. The Firſt, from the Connex and 

the Antecedent, concludes the Conſequent. The Se- 

cond, from the Conſequent of the Connex, and the 
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(a) Laert. Alix Aphred in Anal. Prior. & Top c. Sext. Empyr. Sinp/ie, 
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Contrary of the Conſequent, concludes the Contrary 
of the Antecedent. The Third, from a Negative Con. 
junct, and one of its Members, inferrs the Contrary to 
the other. The Fourth, from a Disjunctive Axiom, 
and one of its Members, inferrs the Contrary of the 
other. The Fifth, from a Disjunctive, and the Con- 
trary of one of its Members, inferrs the other. But 
there are other Concluſive Reaſons, that are not Sy llo- 
giſtical, which conclude immethodically, and always 
omit ſomething. Theſe were frequently us d by the 
Stoicks, who, when they omitted an / call'd 
em 47&2az0ue0% and, when they left out a Demon 
ſtrative Propoſition, em&aarot):s. As for Inconcluſive 
Reaſons, they are either ſuch, by the Incoherence of 
the Propoſitions, as, Fit is day, it is light : But Corn 
is fold ; Ergo, tis light: or by a redundance or ſuper- 
fluity, as, F it is day, it is light: But it. it Day and 
Vertue profiteth ; Ergo, it is light: or by dete, a 

Riches are either ill or good (here wants or indifferent: 

But they are good ; therefore they are ill: or elle by be- 
ing in an ill figure. As for falſe Reaſons or Sophiſms, 
they are peculiar to Sophiſts: and are drawn up in ſe- 


veral Ranks; of which elſewhere. So much for the 
Logick of the gtoichs, 


MORAL The Stoicks divided Ethick into theſe heads: Of 
PH11.0- Appetite, of Good and Ili, of Paſſions, of Virtue, of the 


Of appe- 


kite. 


SO PH. ultima: e End, of the firſt Eſtimation, of Actions and 


Offices, to which we may add that of Wiſe and Ver- 
tuous Perſons. | 
(a) The firſt Appetite of an Animal is to preſerve 
it ſelf, Nature having recommended it to its own care : 
for before the Acceſſion of Pleaſure or Grief, young 
Creatures covet what conduces to their Welfare, and 
avoid the contrary: and indeed all defire muſt needs 
ſpring from the love and care of themſelves : So that 
Pleaſure is an after Acceſſion, and is not to be plac d 
among the natural Principles of Love to our ſelves. 
We naturally love thoſe things that are firſt propos'd to 
us by Nature, as appears from the choice a young 
Creature would make of ſound and able Limbs, of 
Truth, and other things, that are valued for their own 


1 


) Steb, Eclog, Ethic, Leers. Cicer, de fn. 


ſakes, 
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ſakes. For whatever is agreeable to nature is expe- 
tible in it ſelf, and the contrary is in it ſelf to be 
avoided. This natural Appetite is the Source of all 
Offices; even of Wiſdom it ſelf; tho we afterwards 
eſteem Wiſdom more than the means by which we 
arriv'd at it. | 


(5) The Object of our Appetites is either good, ill, of C 
or indifferent, Good is a thing expetible in it ſelf, and Il. 


The Knowledge of it is acquird by Collation of 
Reaſon, To Good belongs all Vertue and Vertuous 
Actions and Perſons; which are accompany'd with 
joy, Chearfulneſs, &c. Ile are the contrary Vices, 
and vitious Things, the Acceſſions of which are Diſ- 
content, Affliction, and the like. 80 that both Ver- 
tues and Vices, have their diſtinct retainers, that are 
not properly either Vertues or Vices, but claim the 
Title of Geod or Ill, Some goods are continual, as 
Vertue, Senſe, Cc. others intermit, as Joy, Hope, &c. 
In like manner Vice is a continued Ill; and Fear, 
Grief, Sc. are intermitting evils. There are three ſorts 
of Good, vi ⁊. the Good from which profit cometh, as 
Vertue; the good by which it comes, as Vertue andVertu- 
ous Actions; and the good which may profit,asVertue, 


Vertuous Actions, and Perſons. The Reverſe of theſe 
makes as many ſorts of Evil. Some Goods are lodg d 


in the Soul as Vertue and Vertaous Actions; others 
are extrinſecal, as a good Country, a true Friend, &c. 
and others are neither within nor without the Soul, as 
Good and Virtuous men who are happy in themſelves. 
In like manner, ſome Ills are — ſome external, 
and ſome neither. Of Internal goods ſome are Af- 
tections, as Vertue: Some habits, as the ſtudy of Ver- 
tue; and ſome neither, as the Acts of Vertue. The 
ſame may be ſaid of Internal evils, with reference to 
Vice. Again, ſome Goods are Efficient, as a Friend; 
ſome Final, as all Vertuous Actions; and ſome are 
both, as all Vertues, which are both the parts and 
compleaters of Happineſs. In like manner Ile may 
undergo the ſame diviſion. Some Goods are expetible 
in themſelves, and ſome are only preparatory to others: 


mm. — 


n 


(b) Sext. Empyr. Pyrrh, Stob. Eclog, Laert. Cicer. de fin, | 
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Some are neceſſary to Beatitude, as all Vertues and 
their Acts; and ſome are unneceſſary, as Joy, Hope, &c. 
In like manner, Vices are neceſſary, and all Paſ. 
ſions unneceſſary, to infelicity. Some Goods conſiſt 
in Motion, as Joy, &c. others in Affection, as Repoſe, 
Vertue, &c. Some are Abſolute, as Knowledge; 
others Relative, as Friendſhip, which is a Community 


of Life and Conſent of Studies. Some ate ſimple, as 


Knowledge; others mixt, as the Enjoyment of Chil- 
dren, a good Ute of Life, Cc. The ſame Diſtinctions, 
are appliable to III. By ood thing is Beneficial, 
Expedient, Profitable , Uſeful, Commendable, Deſi- 
rable, Comfortable, and Juſt. And every evil thing 
is the reverſe o! all theſe. Perfect Good is calld 
rg i. e. Fair or — 4s conſiſtipg of all the Numbers 
requiſite for an exact Symmetry. And the greateſt 
evil is call'd aig-r, i.e. Foul or Di/houeſt. So that 
Hose ſty and Good, Diſhoneſty and Evil, are reciprocal 


Terms. For all Good is laudable, and all laudable things 


are . honeſt. Beſides, all good being expetible, ts 
amiable, and therefore, Laudable and Honeſt: And 
as Glory is inconſiſtent with miſery, ſo it con- 
cludes that Happineſs is a Companion of Ho- 
neſty , which claims the only juſt Title to Glory. 
So that, upon the whole, to live happily and honeſtly 
is the only Good; and nothing is Evil but what is dil- 
honeſt. All Good is equal, and admits neither of de- 
creaſe nor increaſe. And whatſoever is worthy of our 
eſteem, comprehends a happy Life: So rhat a wiſe 
Man is happy in the midſt of pain, that being no 
Evil: and all the eſteem end deſire of corporeal En- 
joyments is eclips d by the ſplendor of Vertue ; which 
is not the leſs expetible, for being attended by pain, 
or a ſhorter Life. As for thoſe things wh ch are In. 
different, i.e. neither Good nor 111, they are of three 
Sorts. 1, Some of 'em move neither the Appetite nor 
Averſion, as to take up a Straw, &c. 2. Some move 
'em equally, as two pieces of Silver of equal Value. 
Fa Some conduce neither to Hapoineſs nor Miſery, 

ut may be usd Well or lll, as Health, Wealth, 
Strength, Glory, &c. Theſe are indifferent, becauſe 
we may make a good or bad uſe of em; which can- 
not be {aid either of Good or Evil. 


(4) When 
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( When the Soul, mov d by the natural Appetite, Of ib Paſ- 
purſues any object, it is either mov d equally and ac- ms. 


cording to Reaſon, which is call'd Joy; or immode- 
rately and unequally, which is call'd Pleaſure. To 
theſe two, Caution and Fear correſpond, in the avoid- 
ing of evil Objects. So that there are three good Af- 
tions of the Mind, iz. Joy oppoſite to Pleaſure ; 
Caution oppoſite to Fear; and Will or a conſtant and 
rational Appetite, oppoſite to Deſire, which is an im- 
prudent and vehement purſuit of the Object. Theſe 
are the Primary Eupathies, of which Joy compre- 
hends Delight, Chee and Evenneſs of Temper ; 
Caution, includes Reſpect and Clearneſ7; and Will com- 
prehends Benevolence, Salutation, and Charity. Ve- 
hement Appetites departing from the conſtancy of 
Nature, are call'd Paſſions. They take riſe from two 
apparent Goods and as many Evils. Preſent and Fu- 
ture good give riſe to Pleaſure and Deſire; as preſent 
and future evils do to Grief and Fear. A freſh opinion 
of future good or evil, moves us vehemently to purſue 
or avoid the good or evil; as a freſh opinion of preſent 
good or evil exalts or depreſſes the mind to an unna- 
tural Pitch. So that all Paſſions ariſe from Opinion 
and Judgment. Theſe four Primary Paſſions have 
en ons eng 5 them. * Grief, 
are, Envy, Emulation, Jealouſy , Compaſſion, Angui 

Mourning , Bewailing, Trouble F n. Deſpair 2 
Under Pleaſure, are Malevoleuce or Rejoycing at ano- 
ther s Miſery, Senſual Delight, Di ſſoluteneſa, & c. Under 
Fear are Superſtition, Dread, Sloth, Shame, Agony, 


Terror, &c. Under Deſire are Anger or Revenge , 


and Love ; which have many ſubordinates under them. 
The Source of all Paſſions is Iitemperarce or a total 
defection from Right Reaſon, which finks the Order 
and breaks down the natural Boundaries of the Ap- 
petites. By Paſſions the Mind becomes indiſpos d and 
ſickly. Now the Sickneſs of the Mind, iowa, is an 
Opinion that ſome things are expetible or avoidable, 
that are not really ſuch. If this Sickneſs happens with 


imbecillity, tis call'd e, Infir mity: Such is the 
Love of Pleaſure, Women, & c. As the Body of Man 
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is liable to Sickneſs, Infirmity and Deformity ; & js 
the Soul: And as Deformity may remain, when Sick. 
neſs and Infirmity are over; fo the vitious habits of the 
Mind continue, when the turbulent motion of the Paſ. 
fions is abated for a time. All the Good and Bad 
Qualities of the Soul bear a near reſemblance to thoſe 
of the Body; bating one Point, viz. That ſtrong 
Souls cannot be aſſaulted by Diſeaſes, tho Bodies 
may; and that the Sickneſs of the Body may be 
faultleſs, while that of the Soul is always owing to a 
Criminal contempt of Reaſon. 

(+) There are three Kinds of Vertue. 1. The Per- 
fection of any thing, as of a Statue: 2. Contempla- 
tive Vertues, as Prudence, Juſtice. Fi Vertues not 
Contemplative but conſequent to theſe, as Health, 
Hope, joy, &c. Some Vices proceed from {gnorance, 
as Imprudence, Intemperance, &c. ſome otherwiſe, 


as Puſillanimity, &c. The Primary Vertues are Pru- 


dence, 2 Fortitude and Juſtice. Prudence is 
the Knowledge of the Offices incumbent upon us. 
Intemperance is the Science of things, expetible, 
avoidable, and neuter. Fortitude is the Science o 

things grievous, not grievous, and neuter. Juſtice is 
the Science ot giving to every one according to his 
deſert, The Primary Vices are Imprudence, Intempe- 
rance , Puſillanimity, and Ixjuſtice. Both theſe and 
the primary Vertues have ſubordinate Vices and Ver- 
tues under em. Prudence comprehends, the Sciences 
(a) of doing things to the beſt ad vantage, (#) compre- 
hending things to be effected, (c tracing the Office of 
our Station, (a) attaining the Scope of every thing, () 
and finding out the events of things. Temperance in- 
cludes, the Sciences, (F) of timing things well, (g). of 
honeſt and diſhoneſt Motions, (%) and of avoidin 

juſt cenſure. Fortitude comprehends (i) ſtedfaſtne 

in the way of right Reaſon, (O and true Judgment, 


a readineſs to truſt, () Magnanimity, (2) invin- 
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cible Courage (e) and Perſeverance in the propoſed 


Courſe. Juſtice includes (p) the Worſhip of the Gods, 
(9) doing good, (7 obſerving an equality in the Com- 
munity, (7) and making honeſt Contracts. All theſe 
Vertues are Sciences, pointed to one end, and inſepa- 
rably joyn'd together ; ſo that he who has one, has 
all. Tis true they differ in their reſpective Heads, 
but they all aim at one epd; like: ſo many Archers 
Shooting at one mark, diſtinguiſh'd with ſeveral Co- 
lours, fo that each Archer aims at a particular Colour. 
As Vertues are Inſeparable, ſo they are ſubſtantially 
and eſſentially the ſame with the ſupream part of the 
Soul, i. e. The Intellect ; ſo that all Vertue is a living 
Creature; purſuant to the Expreſſion, cerise 


Vertue may either be acquir d or loſt. *T is in it ſelf 


expetible, without any regard to Rewards or Puniſh- 

ments. Some of the Hoichs hold Vertue to be ſelf-ſuf- 

ficient to Beatitude. Others make Health, Strength, 

7 the Conveniencies of Life, neceſſary Con- 
itions. 
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(:) The End is that to which all things are referr d Of the Ut- 
while it ſelf is referr d to nothing. It differs from e 


Scope, which is the thing it ſelf propos d, whereas the 
End is the attainment of that thing. This End, is to 
live conformably to Nature, or the Common Law of 
Reaſon current amongſt all, which is the very ſame 
that is in God the Governor of all. Now, by living 
according to nature, the Stoicks underſtand, living 
ſuitably to the Knowledge of thoſe things which 
happen naturally, and obſerving the meaſures of 
Vertue and Right Reaſon. This End is call d Beati- 
tuae, or a Happy Life; that being equivalent wich 
living according to Vertue ; which admitteth of no de- 
grees of Encreaſe or Diminution; no more than Ver- 
tue it ſelf: For as thoſe who are drown'd, are no more 
able to breath, tho they are nearer the Top of the Water, 
than they whoare at the bottom; ſo he who has made 
ſome little Progreſs in Vertue, is no leſs in miſery than 
he who has made none. | 


ee 
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Of Eflims- (4) Eſteem or Worth (Zia) is twofold. 1. A power 


tion. 


Of Action: 


and Of 
Fees. 


or uſe conducing to a Life according to Nature, ſuch as 
Health, Wealth, &c. 2. The variable Valuation of 
things according tomen'sSkill, as of Wheat, Barley, Gr. 


The reverſe of theſe are Diſeſteem. Again, Eſteem may 


either be taken for a Judgment of the Conveniency 
of a thing, or for an Approbation of it, or for an 
Election, which laſt takes place only in good things; 
whereas the other two relate to Indifferents. For 
ſome Indiffereuts are preferr d ( Tegrywivor to diſtin- 
guiſh em from good, which has the firſt place al- 
ready, and (like a Monarch) is uncapable of Prefer- 
ment) as Health is preferr d before Sickneſs, tho tis 
neither Good nor III: Others are + 3 ( ammegſ- 
aevoy) as Poverty in reſpect of Riches : and others 


again ſtand neuter, as taking up a Straw, &c. Now the 


Jndifferents thus preferr d have ſomewhat in them that 
is eſtimable upon the Compariſon with the vejectea, 
tho they do not conduce to Beatitude. Of the pre- 
ferr d ſome are in the Soul, as Ingenuity; ſome in the 
Body, as Health, and ſome External, as Honour. In 
like manner, of the rejected, Ignorance is in the Soul, 
9 in the Body, e is External. Of 
thoſe which ſtand Neuter, Imagination is in the Soul, 
Whiteneſs in the Body, and taking up a Straw is Ex- 
ternal. Some of the Sroicks held Reputation to be an 
Indi fferent preferr d for it ſelf without any regard to 
Utility: but others were of a contrary Opinion. 

(6) Of the Actions proceeding from Appetite, ſome 
are Offices ( x a93zov as being conformable to the dict · 
ates of Nature, whether in Men, Beaſts, or Plants; others 


are Preter-Offices, as being prohibited by nature; and 


others ſtand Neuter. Of Offices, ſome are (lor dv ua ru) 
done according to Vertue, as to do Juſtly, &c. others 
are not perfect but mediate Offices, as to Marry, &c. 
Again, ſome Offices relate to things requiſite as to live 
Wiſely; others to things Inaifferent: Some are Or- 
dinary, as the care of our ſelves; others Extraordinary, 
as throwing away our goods: Some are Continual, as 
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to live Vertuouſly , others Intermiſſive, as to walk, &. 
The like may be faid of Preter-Offices. Whatſoever 
is done conformably to nature in indifferent things, 
falls under the head of Common-Office; which tho it 
be neither Vertue nor Vice, is ſtil] of ſome uſe, and 
merits the approbation of a Wiſe Man. To this head 
of Offices are referr'd all our thoughts of things ; even 
a Wiſe Man's forſaking of Life tho he be happy, or 


a Fool's continuing in it tho he be miſerable ; for 


they who enjoy moſt natural things ſhould continue 
in Life, and they who foreſee in themſelves more 
things contrary to Nature, ought to part with it. 
Under this head, comes in the Love of Parents to 
their Children, which Nature has enjoin'd, as well as 
the Appetite of Procreation ; the mutual Offices 
among men conducive to Society, nature having ge- 
nerated men for men, as well as all other things for 
their uſe ; our preferring the publick good before our 
own,undergoingeven death for the good of our Country 
providing for our poſterity, and promoting the general 
ſafety and conveniency of Mankind ; all which Offices 
are recommended not only by the Meaſures of Pru- 
dence, but by the General Government of the World; 
it being a neceſſary Conſequence, that ſince the Gods 
take care of us, we ſhould in Imitation of them make 
uſe of our natural Gifts for our mutual Safety. Tho 
Nature has laid ſuch Ties between Man and Man ; yet 
Beaſts, by reaſon of their Diſſimilitude, have no Com- 
mon Right with Man, but may be juſtly made uſe of 
by him for whoſe uſe they have a Being. For the Pre- 
ſervation of Society and the joynt Rights of Man- 
kind, all (6) Advantages and Lofles, which benefit or 
hurt, as being either Good or Ill, ſhould be com- 
mon and equal; All (c) Conveniencies and Inconveni- 
encies, being only Indifferents, ſhould be common, but 
not equal. One of thoſe things which benefit, is 
Friendſhip, Neither Friendſhip. nor Fuſtice ought to 
roceed from private Advantages ; they being enjoyn'd 
Nature, and expetible in themſelves. Next to the 
Gods, we are to Reverence our Parents and Brethren. 


et 
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All Burials ſhould be done in the moſt ſimple man. 
ner; ſince we owe no more. reſpect to the dead Bo- 
dies, even of our Parents, than to our Nails and Hair, 
which we throw any-where As to the Offices relating 
to particular Caſes, in Buying and Selling, Ship- 
wracks, Cr. the Storcks themſelves are divided; ſome 
giving the precedency to Profit, others to Huma- 
nity, &. In General, ſays Panætius, we uſe to con- 
fider three Things relating to Offices. 1. Whether 
the thing be honeſt or diſhoneſt. 2. Whether profita- 

ble or unprofitable. 3. Whether that which hath the 

ſhew of Honeſty, be repugnant to that which ſeems 
profitable. Preter-Offices being the Prohibitions of 

Nature and other Laws, are Sins againſt the Gods, who 

love Virtue, but hate Vice, All Sins are equal; for he 

who fins leſs is in the wrong, as well as he who fins 

more; and as one Truth is not more a Truth than 

another, ſo one Falſehood is not more a Falſehood 

than another. But after all, tho' all Sins are equally 

Sins, yer they are not in all reſpects alike ; for thoſe 

which proceed from an obdurate incurable Habit, differ 

from thoſe which proceed from a more pliable Temper. 

Of Wiſeor (d) Of the Wiſe and Vertuous , ſome are ſuch by 
Pertuous way of Progreſſion ; others are arriv'd at the Perfet:- 
Perſons. on and Conſummation of Wiſdom. Tho perhaps 
there never was in Nature one of this laſt Rank, yet 

ſuch a one is poſſible. Now, a perſon of ſuch con- 
ſummate Wiſdom, is, void of Paſſion and Pride; au- 

ſtere; i. e. altogether free from Complaiſance; Sin- 

cere, not Pragmatical, or aſpiring beyond his Office; 

never drunk, tho he drinks Wine; never mad, never 

griev d. He is a Friend to the Gods, skill d in their 
Worſhip and Sacrifices, and the only partaker of ſuch 

Secrets as are diſcover d by Vaticination. Next to the 

Gods, he loves his Parents and Brethren, and bears an 

innate Love to his Children (which the Wicked do 

not :) He undertakes ſome Office in the Common. 
wealth, in order to make wholeſome Laws, and in- 

ſtrut Men, without ſtudying Popularity, or preſcri- | 

bing unprofitable things. He marries 4g, have Chil: 
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den. His Aſſent is always Firm and Comprehenſive; 


not Opinionative. In the Conduct of his Life he imi- 


rates the Cynicks. He is the only Poſſeſſor of Liberty, 
as having 1t in his power to do according to his own 
judgment; and is only proper to be a Monarch, Ma- 
oiſtrate, Judge, or Orator ; nay, he is in himſelf a 
Monarch, as being ſubordinate to none. His Conduct 
is juſt to himſelf, and inoffenſive to others. Know- 


ing the Laws to be good and juſt, he inflicts Juſtice to 


the rigor. He is not ſtartled by Paradoxes. Being of 
an active communicative Temper, he will not live in 
a Deſart. He is the only true Friend; for Friendſhip 
is not conſiſtent with the faithleſs and inconſtant 
Temper of the Wicked; who have no Ties upon em 
but what are owing to Neceſſity or Opinion. He do's 
all things according to the Meaſures of Vertue; where- 
as the Actions of the Wicked are all faulty, Thoſe 
whoſe Beaut y expreſſes their inward Vertue, he loves 
with a Love of Friendſhip, not Conjunction; Beauty 
being the Flower of Vertue. In caſe of unſufferable 
Pain, or the loſs of any Senſe, he will die a voluntary 
Death, as well as for his Country and; Friends, His 
Vertue is invincible, and his Happineſs 1s perfect and 
continual. He manages a Family nicely, and knows 
how ro concert Meaſures for enlarging his Eſtate. He 
benefits the Wiſez and receives benefit from them. His 
Verrue entitles him to the only true Riches and Ho- 
nour. He only knows how to Obey, and how to 
Command. He is expert in all the Meafures of in- 
ſtructive and pleaſing Converſation, He knows his 
own Conſtitution beſt, and can beſt preſcribe for his 
own Health. He never lyes, i. e. with an intention 
of deceiving; neither is he deceivd , or liable to 
Suſpicion or Repentance; he is Meek, Peaceful, and 
Modeſt ; he neither gives nor receives Calumnies ; for 
Calumnies proceed from falſe Friends, which a Wiſe- 
man cannot have. He do's nothing contrary to his 
Appetite ; neither is he guilty of Delays, which are 


* 


owing to Slothfulneſs. Tho all Wiſemen are not hap- 


Py in their Children, in Old Age, and in Death; yet 
tis only the Wiſe that are ſo. To conclude; A Wiſe- 


man only incites, and is incited to Vertue; for the 


Wicked, who are prepoſſeſs d by Vice, are uncapable 


either of giving or receiving * Precepts. 


As 
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of Bedies, As for the Natural Philoſophy of the Stoichs, the 
bject of it (4) is either Corporeal; or Incorporeal 

The former is whatſoever doeth or ſuffereth Principle; 

are Bodies void of Form. Elements are Bodies endu'd 

with Form. Cauſcs, Qualities, Vertues, Vices, the 

Soul, the Voice, Night, Day; and, in a word, whatſo— 

ever is, is Corporeal : for the Stoichs affirm all things 

that are, to be comprehended by Senſe. A Solid Body 

5 is divided into length, breadth, and depth. A Body is 
diviſible in inſinitum, but do's not confift of infinite 


Bodies. 
Of Princi- ( b ) Of Bodies ſome are Productive, as Principles, 
ples, which are ingenerate and incorruptible ; and ſome are 


Produc d, as the Elements, which ſhall periſh by a 
Conflagration. There are Two Principles, vis. the 
Paſſive, which is Matter, or a Subſtance void of Qua- 
lity, but ready to receive any. The Active, viz. God, 
or the Reaſon that forms and moulds the lazy matter, 
Both theſe Principles are comprehended under the ge- 
neral term Nature. The Active is call d the Cauſe or 
firſt Author of all things. Matter is either Vnive;ſal 
(call d 4a, Subſtance ) which is Eternal, and admits 
neither of increaſe nor decreaſe; or Particular ( calld 
van, Matter) which admits of increaſe and diminution, 
its Parts periſhing'by Separation, and exiſting by mu- 
tual Miſtion. Of this Matter was made the World, 
God is the Maker of the World; becauſe the Celeſtial 
Bodies are above the reach of Man, tho' endow'd with 
Reaſon ; and that which ſurpaſſes Man in Art, Coun- 
ſel, and Power, muſt needs be God, The World was 
made for the uſe of God's and Men; and that after 
this manner. In the beginning God being -lone, con- 
verted all Subſtance firſt into- Air, and then into Wa- 
ter; And left ſuch a prolifick Seed in the Water as was 
fit for generation. Then part of it condens d into 
Earth; another part exhal'd into Air; a third re- 
main d Fater; and ſome Particles of the Air flam d 
out into Fire. Cleanthes ſays, the Univerſe being ſet 
on fire, the middle part ſettled downwards, and the 
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Fire on the outſide mounted upward. The World 
is but one. Its Figure is Spherical, that being apreſt 
for motion. Being it ſelf Finite, tis ſeated in an In- 
finite Vacuity, into which it will at laft be diffolv'd 

by a Conflagration, Being plac d in the midſt, it dos 
not gravitate. It has no Vacuum within it felt. by rea- 
fon of the cloſe harmony between the Celeſtial and 
Terreſtrial Bodies. Having all things within it ſelf, 
tis ſelf-ſufficient, and perfect; tho” its Parts, taken 
ſeparately, are imperfect. The Univerſe, and all its 
Parts, have a natural Impulſe ro move and to preſerve 
themſelves. Being ſo very excellent, it muſt needs 
be a living and intellectual Creature, (tho Boethias is 
of another opinion.) Beſides, that it is animate, is 
manifeſt from our Su, which is a piece taken from it. 
As the Soul is diffus d through the Body, ſo is the Mind 
or Providence through the World and all its Parts, tho 
not equally : for it paſſes through the Earth, as a Ha- 
bit; bur through the pureſt ether, a+ a Mind; this be- 
ing the 75 134440r240y, or principal Part of the World, 

F call'd by Chryſippus the firſt God. As the Parts of 


8 the World are corruptible. ſo is the whole; for at laſt 

d the Fire which is in all things, having conſum d the 

n, moiſture, will reſolve all things into itſelf; and after 

* that will relent, for the generation of a new World. 

1d, But Boethins, Poſſidonius, and Panætius held the World 

zal to be Eternal. | | 3 
ch (a) An Element is that of which things are firſt Of the Ele- 
n. made, and into which they are at laſt reſolv d. After ments. 


Fr God had turn'd all Matter into Moiſture, he produc'd 
- the four Elements, viz. Fire, Air, Water and Earth: 
Of which the two firſt are light, and the other two 
heavy, which properly tend to the Center, tho' the 
Center it ſelf do's not gravitate. Fire being the up- 
permoſt, tends ro the Center by a Circular kind of 
Motion; as much as its own lightneſs will permit. 
Fire is either Artificial or Inartificial. By the latter Fire, 
are all things nouriſh'd and ſuſtain d. For tis diffus d 
through all the Parts of the Univerſe; as appears by 
the Temperament of Heat in Plants, che Fluidity of 
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Water and Air, &c. But primarily and originally tis 
in the Element of Fire, which is abſolutely hot, and 
diſpenſes a Salutary vital heat to all other things, 
Of Fire conſiſt the Sun, Moon, and Stars, The Stars 
are Intellectual Animals, conſiſting of pure, æthereal, 
pellucid Fire, always moving, circularly, For, ſince 
the other three Elements are known to produce 
living Creatures; much more muſt the ether or fire 
afford Animals, which, by reaſon of their purer Cli- 
mate and finer Diet, are neceſſarily entitled to an acu- 
ter Underſtanding, and a brisker Motion; and are juſtly 
reputed Gods. Their Splendor and Heat are ſufficient 
proof of their fiery Nature; and the nouriſhing In- 
fluence of the Sun, is evidence, that the-Fire they con- 
rain is not an Artificial Fire that conſumes all things; 
bur ſuch a vital Salutary Fire as is diffus d in the Bo- 
dies of all living Creatures. The Order and Conſtancy 
of their Motion ſpeaks them Intelligent Beings ; for 
neither Fortune, which affects Inconſtancy, nor Na- 
ture which is void of Reaſon, and preſides over no 
Motions but what come from Lightneſs or Gravitation, 
are capable of regulating ſuch a conſtant circular Mo- 
tion. As all Fire requires Aliment, ſo they are fed by 
the attenuated Vapors of the Earth. Theſe divine 


Intellectual Beings, are either Fix*d or Erratick. The 


Fix'd are higheſt, being infinite in Number, and rank'd 
all on one Surface. The Erratick are plac'd in ſeveral 
plans. Saturn, the higheſt of theſe finiſhes his Courſe 
in 30 Years ; Jupiter the next, in 12; then Mars in 
24 Months, wanting 6 Days; Mercury in a Year; and 
Venus the loweſt of the Five in a year. Next to Venus 
is the Sun, the moſt conſiderable of em all; which is 
nouriſh'd by Exhalations from the Ocean. He moveth 
in a Spiral Line along the Zodiack, according to the 
Expanſion of the Ocean that feeds him. It has two 
Motions, one with the World from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
another Contrary, through the Signs of the Zodiacl. 
The Conical ſhadow of the Earth, and the Sun's en- 
lightening not only the Earth, but the Heavens, argue 
It to be greater than the Earth. The Interpoſition of 
the Moon betwixt us and the oppoſite part of the 
Sun, cauſes irs Eclipſe, Neareſt to the Earth is the 
Moon, which is Intellectual and Spherical as well , 

the 
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the dun; but more terrene, being compos'd of Fire and 
Air, which diverſity of Subſtance occaſions its Spots- 


She is greater than the Earth, and has two Motions as 
well as the Sun, and finiſhes her Spiral Courſe in a 


Month. When ſhe falls into the ſhadow of the Earth, 


as being Diametrically oppoſite to the Sun, ſhe is 
Eclips d. So much for the Element of Fire, The 
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next to it is Air, alias Juno, Wite to the Ather or Air. 


Jupiter. It has three Regions; the higheſt, which is 
hot, pure and liquid; the loweſt, which is thick and 
dark, by reaſon of its Vicinity to the terrene Exhala- 
tions; and the middle Region about 40 Furlongs above 
the Earth, colder than either of the former, in which 
the Clouds and Winds are generated. To the Air is 
attributed Primitive Cold. Upon the remoteneſs of 
the Sun it thickens, and gives Winter; upon its ap- 
proach, the Fire is driven downwards, and occaſions 
dummer. Wind is a Fluxion of the Air, occaſion d 
by the Sun's attenuating of the Vapors. The Rain- 
hom is the Reflexion of the Sun's Beams from a wa- 
ters Cloud. Comets are Fire mix'd with thick Air, 
and carried up to the zthereal Region. Rain is a Con- 
verſion of Clouds into Water, occaſion d by the Sun's 


fainter attraction. Froſt is congeal d Rain. Hail is 


a concrete Cloud diſpers d by the Wind. Sow is the 
Humidity of a concrete Cloud. Lightening and Than- 
der are the àAccenſion and noiſy Colliſion of Clouds, 
driven upon one another by the Winds: and a Thun- 
derbolt is a violent Inflammation enſuing thereupon. 


Earthquakes, Ebullitions, &c. proceed from a fjery 


Cloud carried by the Wind into the Bowels of rhe 
Earth. Under the Air, is the Element of Water, equally 
diffus d upon the Earth, which is the loweſt Element; 
and the moſt ſolid Support of Nature. Some of the 
uneven Parts of the Earth riſing above the Water, are 
calld Iſlands; and even the largeſt Continents are 
but Iſlands in reſpect of the Ocean. The Water and 
the Earth being both Sphærical, have the ſame Center. 


The Earth has five Zones, two uninhabitable for Cold 


about the Poles, two Temperate, and one Torrid be, 
tween the Tropicks, The Generation of the World be- 
gan from the Earth as from the Center, 


X. 3 (a) Mſſtion 
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of Miſtion, (a) Miſtion is a joyning of two or more Bodies, 
Generati whoſe Qualities are diffus d through the whole, as 
en Corrup · Fire and hot Iron : It differs from Compoſition, by which 
tion. and rhe Bodies are only contiguous; and Confuſron, which 


Motion. 


is a Tranſmutation ot Qualities, asM Unguents. The 
Miſtion of humid Bodies is call'd Temperament. Ge- 
neration and Corruption is either by Diviſion, Confuſion, 
Reſolution, or Alteration. The firſt three relate to the 
Qualities ; the laſt to the Subſtance. Motion is a Mu- 
tation of Parts according to Place or Figure: of 
which Reſt is the Privaticn. The two principal Moti- 
ons are, Right and Oblique; and their various Combi- 
nation makes all the variety of Motions. The Parts 
of all things ſubliſting by themſelves, are mov'd to- 
wards the Center of the whole ; fo that all Parts of 
the World tend to the middle of it ; And the World 
17 in the Center of an infinite Vacuity, reſts 
there. 

(5) Animals have Souls; Plants have none. The 
Soul is a hot Spirit by which we breathe and move; 
tis a Body, by Nature corruptible, either at Death, or 
at the general Contlagration. It has eight Parts. The 
firſt or ſupreme Part ( 59:01:95) is calPd Rariccination, 
and is ſeated either in the Head or the Heart. The 
next Five are the Senſes, or Intelligent Spirits appre- 
hending things by /e-;ſib/e Organs, as being extended 
from the Hegemonick part to the reſpective Organ. 


Seeing is occaſion d by contracting the Rays of Light 


between the Eye and the Object into a Core; Hearing 
by the Circular Verberation of the Air reaching the 
Ear, not unlike the Circles made in Water by a Stone. 
The Sight perceives Darkneſs as well as Light; for 
there iſſues a Splendor from it which paſſes round the 
Darkneſs. The Seventh part of the Soul is the Gene- 
rative part, conſiſting in the Moiſture of the Male, 
flo «ing from all Parts of the Body, and impregnated 
by the Parts of the Soul, thereby to communicate the 
Nature of the Parent, and the Similitude of all rhe 
Parts, to the thing gen erated. Generation is perfor md 
by Spirits extending from the Hegemonick to the Para- 
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(a) Stb. Phyſ.20, (b) Laert. Plut. plac. Phil, 4 19, 21. 


ſtate, 
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ſtatæ. The Female Seed being watery, and ſmall in 
quantity, conduces nothing to it. The Eighth Patt is 


the Vocal, or a Spirit proceeding from the Hegemonick, 


to the Organs of Voice. Voice is whole and continu 
ous Air, without any Vacuity, ſpread by the Wind 
into Circles. The Impreſſion it makes upon the Ear, 
and, its Reflexion in an Eccho, prove it to be a 
Body. | | 
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(4) Having diſpatch'd the Paſſive Principle, we come Of God. 


now to the Active, viz, God. -Cleanthes ſays, the Iaza's 
of Gods in our Minds are deriv'd from their affording 
us Signs of Futurity in Divination, from the Benefits 
they beſtow from the Terror of Thunder, Earth- 
quakes, & and from the regular Motions of the Stars. 
Chryſppus fays, That which created the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies mult be ſomething perfecter than Man; and what 
can that be but God? Zeno concludes the World to be 
God; becauſe what produces Rational Animals, muſt 
be Rational it ſelf ; and there bring nothing better than 
the World, it muſt have Reaſon, Wiſdom, Eternity, 
and all Perfections: Beſides, ſays dee the 
World comprehends all things, and therefore is per- 
fecter than any thing elſe; and by conſequence muſt 
enjo a Mind and Reaſon. So that, upon the whole, 
tis the Beauty and wiſe Contrivance of the Univerſe, 
upon which the Sroick Notions of a Deity are built. 
God, ſay they, is a Spirit full of Intelligence, of a 
fiery Nature, having no proper Form, but reſembling 
all things, immortal, full of beneficence, the Maker 
and Father of all things. I his ſupreme eternal God 
is Jupiter; for there are other mortal Gods, viz. the 
Stars, which are fed by Nouriſhment, and ſhall periſh 
in the Conflagration. But Jupiter, the Soul of the 
World, increaſeth continually, till he have conſum d 
all things in himſelf; and fo cannot be ſaid to die. 
The Subſtance of God is, according to ſome, the whole 
World; according to others Ether; and, according 
to others, the Sphere of the fix d Star. He is an 
active Fire, comprehending in himſelf all prolifick 
Reaſon , by which every thing is produce d. Being 
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(a) Cicer. natur. deor. lib. 2 Plut, plac. Phil. 1,6, Idem conir, Stoic 


Stob, Laert, Agel. 1,6, c 1,2. Cicer. de fat, 
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Nature. 


Fate. 
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diffus d through all the Parts of the World, he receives 
ſeveral Denominations from the reſpective Parts, as 
Neptune from the Water, Vulcan from the Fire, &c. 
The ſame Arguments that evince the Being of this 
God, do likewiſe conclude for his Providence and Re- 
gulation of all things. That he has a particular Care 
of Man, is manifeſt from the Calculating of all things 
for Man's uſe ; and the divine Inſpiration that attends 
great Men, Tis true, the Inconveniencies of Life and 
other little Accidents, are beneath the Care of the Gods, 
unleſs it be in the Caſe o eminent Perſons; But things 
of importance are the Objet of their Providence. 
And as for the Infirmities and Vices that Men are liable 
to, they were not immediately deſign d by the Author 
of Nature, but follow d by a neceflary Conſequence 
upon other things that were highly uſeful : For Con- 
traries ſuſtain one another, as it were, by Oppoſition; 


and if there were no Vice or Miſery, we ſhould not 


know Vertue or Happineſs. Under Jupiter are Na- 
ture and Fate, The former is a fiery Spirit, produ- 
cing Forms by prolifick Reaſon ; ſo that it includes 
both God and the World. Fate is the Law or Reaſon 
by which the World is order d, or a Spiritual Power 
governing the World. As it meaſures out every 
one's Lot, tis call'd Lacheſit; as its Diſpenſation 
is immutable, Atrepos; and as it reſembles the 


Spinning of Threads, Clotho. All things are order d 


by Fate, ſays Chryſippus, becauſe all things are done 
by precedent Cauſes. The ſecret Determinations of 
Fate, according to him, are no Argument againſt the 
uſe of Means tor compaſſing an End; for the Means 
are confatal with the End. As if it be deſtin d, that 
Laius ſhall have a Son, tis a conjunct thing that he 
ſhall lie with his Wife. Chryſinpus having aſſerte! 


that all things proceed from antecedent Cauſes, 


indeavour'd to avoid the inconveniency of deſtroying 
the freedom of Appetite and Aſſent; by alledging, 
that theſe antecedent Cauſes are only aſſiſtant and in- 
termediate, and not principal and perfect; for tho 
Fate determines things, yet they are attended by a 
voluntary concurrence ; juſt as a Stone turn'd down 
a ſteep place, promotes and continues its Præcipita- 
tion of it ſelf, by vertue of the Volubility oh its Form. 
And thus tho Fate and Neceſſity moves the Begin- 
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nings of Cauſes, yet the Impetuouſneſs of our Thoughts 
and Minds, and our own Actions, are guided by every 
Man's private Will. | 

(a) The Second Part of Natural Philoſophy treats of Incor- 
of Incorporeal things, which may be, but are not cor- poreal Be- 
tain'd in Bodies. Of theſe there are four Sorts ; viz. ings. 
Dicibles, of which in the Logick of the Stoicks ; Va- 
cuum, or a Solitude without a Body, which is not 
in the World, or any of its Parts, but beyond it; 
Place, which is fully taken up by a Body, and fo Plage. 
differs from Space, which is only taken up in part, 
as a Veſſel half full of Wine; and Time, which is Time. 
the Meaſure of Slowneſs and Swiftneſs, or the Inter- 
val of Motion; and had no Beginning of Genera- 
tion, neither ſhall it have an End. The paſt and 
future Parts of Time, are ſaid to be connected by 
the preſent or 2» 1w»;3 but no Time is properly pre- 
ſent, becauſe tis diviſible in infinitum. 

Having thus run over the Heads of the Stoick Phi- 
loſophy, as deliver'd by Zeno and his Followers; we 
ſhall now return to his Diſciples and Succeſſors. 


The Life of CLEANTHES. 


(a) (Ecanther, the Son of Phanias, of Aſus in eAE5- His Coun- 
lia, was at firſt a Wreſtler ; but coming after- try, Cha- 

wards to Athens with no more than four Drachms in r«#er, and 

his Pocket, heard firſt Crates, and afterwards Zeno, Education. 

whoſe Philoſophy he ſedulouſly ſtudy d by Day; and 

went by Night to earn his Bread by grinding Meal, 

and drawing Water in the Gardens ; upon which he 

was call d, o9:4/Jans, The drawer of Water. Being ci- 

ted before the Areopagites to give account how he liv d, 

he brought the Gardener and the Woman that kept 

the Miln to vouch for him. Upon which the Judges 


* 


(a) Sext. Empyr. 
(a) Laert, Plus. 
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order d 
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order d him 10 mina, which Zeno would not ſuffer 
him to take; for he egg d him up to Labour and Dili. 
gence, and made him ſhew his Gains before all the 
Diſciples. One time as he led ſome Voung · men to a 
Show, the Wind blew back his Cloak, and diſcover d 


his nakedneſs, upon which the Atheniant gave him à 


new Coat. Autigons his Auditor gave him 3000 mine; 


and having ask d him why he drew Water and la- 
bour d fo hard, receiv d this Anſwerp That he under- 


went that fatigue, and a great deal more, for the ſake 
of Philoſophy. In a word, he was reckon'd a ſecond 
Hercules for Strength and Hardineſs. He was an in- 
defatigable, but very (low and dull Student, He heard 
Zeno 19 Years; and writ his Dictates on Shells and 
the Blade-bones of Oxen for want of Money to buy 
Paper; and at laſt became ſo famous, that he ſuc- 
ceeded his Maſter in the School. | 


His Apoph- (4) When his School-fellows call d him Aſs and Dot, 


thegms. 


he patiently anſwer d. That he alone could bear Zeno's 
burthen. Being upbraided with timorouſneſs ; Ti. 
by that means, ſaid he, that I ſeldom miſtake. Prefer- 
ing his own Poverty before the Plenty of others, he 
faid, They toil at Tennis, and I dig hard for my living. 
He often chid himſelf when alone, and being one time 
ask d by Ariſto, who he ſcolded withal, Vith an old 
Fellow, ſaid he, that has gray Hairs but no Wit, Hear- 
ing Aceſilaus charg'd with. negleCting the Offices of 
Life; Do not blame him, ſaid he, tho be ſpeaks againſt 
Duty, yet he upholds it in his Deeds. Upon which 
Arceſilaus branding him for a Flatterer, 'Tis no Flat- 


ter), ſaid he, to ſa you ſpeak one thing and do another. 


Hearing a Lacedemonian commend Labour, Thou ri 
come, {aid he, of 4 generous Race, Diſcourſing to a 


' Young man, he ask d him, whether he underſtood him 


or not; who anſwering, Te: Why then, ſaid he, 4 
not I underſtand that thou doſt underſtand? Soſuhens 


having expos'd him on the Stage for a dull fooliſh Fel- 


low, he never alter'd his Countenance ; upon which 
the Audience applauding him, and Soſitheus begging 
his Pardon, he ſaid, *T were improper for him not to 
forgive ſo (light an injury, while Hercules and Bac- 
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(a) Laert. 
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chu 5% took open Affronts from the Poets. 
He compar d the Peripatetich to Lutes that make 
good Muſick, but hear it not themſelves. Being up- 
braided with old Age, he ſaid, His perfect Health and 
Ability to write encourag'd him to ſtay a little longer. 
Having publickly maintain d Zeno s Opinion, That the 
ualities of the Mind may be diſcern d by outward 
2 ſome Young, Men preſented to him an Effemi- 
nate Perſon in a ruſtick Habit; upon which he ſneez- 
ing laid, 7 ſmell him now, he's Effeminate. He advis d 
(a his Hearers to imagin Pleaſure ſitting upon a Throne, 
and ſurrounded by the Vertues, waiting upon her 
commands, and whiſpering her to take heed of doin 
any thing imprudently to the Prejudice or Grief 
the Minds of Men. (6) Being told when he was filent 
that twas Pleaſant ro Diſcourſe with Friends; *Tis 
true, ſaid he, but the more Pleaſant it is, the more we 
ought to allow the Freedom of it. He faid , (c) the 
way to be Rich is to be Poor in deſire; (a) the un- 
learned differ from Beaſts only in Figure. The 
ancient. Philoſophers, - ſaid he, (e) tho fewer in 
Number were more eminent than thoſe of this Age, 
b:cauſe they minded Things, and we mind Words. 
A man, ſaid he, (F) that Swears to do a thing with a real 
intention to do it, is not guilty of Perjury tho he 
never do's it. (g) To one that ask'd him what In- 
ſtruction he ſhould moſt frequently give to his Son, 
he repeated that Verſe in Euripides. 


Softly there, Softly, Gently tread. 


(h) He left behind him ſeveral excellent Pieces of xi Wri- 
Philoſophy : of which Laertius gives a Catalogue. tings and © 
After he had liv'd 80 years, Or as Lacian will have it Death. 
99, his Gums ſwell d and putrefied, and his Phyfi- 
cians order d him to abſtain from Meat for two Days; 
which he did and fo recover d; but could not be per- 
ſuaded to eat afrerwards, ſaying, (i) He was now at the 
end of his Journey, and did Hot deſire to return: So that 
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in two days more he ſtarv'd himſelf to death. (a) Sim. 
plicius ſays, the Roman Senate honour'd his Me. 
mory with a Magnificent Statue at Aſus. Laertiy; 
deſcribes his Exit in the following Epigram. 


Cleanthes I applaud ; but death much more, 

* That would not force him to the Stygian hore ; 
For he was old and weak, nay more than ſo, © 
Death knew, th Olaman knew his own time to go, 
Death therefore let him ſt ay, till he believing 
H had lid d too long, himſelf gave over living. 
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His Birth, (b) Ch us, the Son of Apollonius, or Apollonides of 
Education, Tarſis, was born in Soli, a City in. Cilicia. Having 
and Cha- waſted his Patrimony in the King's Service, he ap- 
racer. ply d himſelf to Philoſophy under Cleanthes; but 
was ſo acute and ingenious, that in moſt things he 
diſſented from his Maſter, and only wanted to know 

his Aſſertions, not his proofs: tho he often check d 

himſelf for Writing againſt his Maſter. He was ſo 

famous a Logician, that many ſaid of him, I the God. 

wanted Ligick, they would make uſe of noue but bis. 

He was a little ſpare-body'd Man, as appears, faith 

* Laertins, by his Statue in the Ceramicum, which is 
almoſt hid by the Horſe that ſtands next ir; whence 
Carneades call d him ww#5:77G&r, hid by a Horſe. He 

was ſo Studious that tis ſaid he wrote every day 500 
Paragraphs. In private he difputed Calmly, but be- 

fore Company he. grew eager and litigious. When 

he drank hard, he lay very ſtill, only mov'd his Legs, 

upon which an old Woman that waited upon him ſaid 
Chryſippuss Legs only are drunk, He had ſo good an 

Opinion of himſelf, that he advis'd a Friend to enter 

his Son with him; for if I thought, ſaid he, that an) 
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man excell d me in Philoſo Id become his Scholar my 
ſelf. He deſpis d honor; for he refus'd to go to Prolemy, 
and never dedicated any Piece to a Prince. (a) He 
livd ſparingly, without any other attendants but 
one Old Woman. He was the firſt that taught in the 
Lyceum, in the open Air, 

(5) Being blam d for not hearing Ariſto, as many His 4poph- 
did; If I ſhould follow many, ſaid he, I ſhould not #hegms. 
ſtudy Philoſophy. To a Logician that put Sophiſms 
to Cleanthes, Propoſe ſuch things, ſaid he, to us that are 
young ; and do not divert an aged perſon from ſerious 
matters, (c) He call d Meditation the Fountain of Diſ- 
courſe, Drunkenneſs a lefler Madneſs, and Beati- 
tude an after-acceſſion to Life. (d) Being told that 
his Friend ſpoke ill of him behind his back: Blame 
him not, (aid he, for he might do it before my face. Ano- 
ther time upon the ſame occaſion, he ſaid, he would 
live ſo that he ſhould not be believ'd. To a wicked 
Man that caſt many aſperſions upon him, Tou have 
done well, ſaid he, not to omit any thing that is in ( 

Jour ſelf, (e) Being ask'd why he did not take upon 
him the Government of the Commonwealth, Becauſe 
faid he, if ] govern ill I ſhall a ſpleaſe the Gods , if well, 
_ the People, He ſaid, (f) a Wiſe Man may be griev'd, 
but not troubl d, becauſe his Mind do's not give way. | = 
0 A man may ſwear falſe, and not be forſworn at the = 
ame time; for if it relate to a future time he is nor = 
foreſworn till the time comes; but in the mean time 
the Propoſition he ſwears to is in it ſelf falſe. 

He wrote 705 Treatiſes, which were in great Eſteem. His i- 

Laertius gives a Catalogue of em, which Caſaubon tings and co 
and others juſtly take ro be defective; as appears both Death. + 
from Laerti%5 himſelf, and from Plutarch and Athenens, « 
who mention ſeveral other of his Treatiſes. (+) He 

wrote ſo diffuſely, and was fo prolix in his Quota- 

tions, that he treated the ſame Subject over and over 

again, and is cenſur'd by Apollodorus for having little in 

his Writings but what belong d to other men. How- 

ever he was more plentiful in Matter, than free in 
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(a) Stb. (b) Lacy, (c) Stob. ſerm. 44, and 249. (d) Stob.ſerw.7 1. | 
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Diſcourſe, for Seneca (a) commends his icuteneſs and 
the juſt Proportion of his Words. (C) Some of his 
Writings were ſcandalouſly obſcene, particularly one 
of Jupiter and Juno, In his Book of a Commonwealth 
he allow'd of marrying both a Mother and a Daugh- 
ter. In his Book of Juſtice, he allow'd feeding upon 
the dead. (c) He died in the 143d Olymp. having 
liv'd 73 Years. Some (ay, he expir d in an exccfſive 


fit of Laughter, occaſion d by ſeeing an Afs eat Figs 


and drink Wine; others that being call'd by his Scholars 
from the Theatre to a Sacrifice, he drank ſome newWine, 
and ſo was ſeiz d with a Vertigo, of which he dy'd in 
5 days. Laertius gives him the following Epitaph. 
Fudadld Chryfippus 4 Vertigo took - 
What 9 49 how for Stoa .- fry MP 
For Country or for Soul? All went to rack, 
So to th Abyſs he pac d the Common track. 


The Lives of ZENO, Dior Nes, 
ANTIFATER, PANZTIUS and 
PosslDoNrus. 


(% E Eno, the Son of Dieſcorides of Tarſus, or Hidin, 


ſucceeded Ch yſippus his Maſter in the Stoick 
School. (e) He wrote tew Books, but left behind him 
many Diſciples. - 1 
) Diogenes the Babylonian, an eminent and 
ſerious Stoick, born in Seleucia, was the Diſciple 


of Chryſippus. He was one of the Three that were 


ſent from 1 1 on an Embaſly to Rome A 


LFoung Man having ſpit in his face, while he diſcours d 


of Anger, ) he meekly ſaid, He was not angry, but 


| doubted whether he ſhould be ſo or not. () He 


— 
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(a) De bene c 1. 3. (b) Leert. (e) 15d. (d) Suid, (e) Laert. 


Vit. Zenon. 


f) Laert. vit. Diog, (g) See the Life of Carneadei. 
(b) 3enec. de ir. 3. 38. (i) Cicer. | liv'd 
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The Life f ZE NO, Ge. 319 
lid to a great Age; and among other things wrote 
2 Treatiſe of Divination. _ . 
(a) Antipater of Sidon, the Diſciple of Diogenes the Autipater. 
Babylonian, was an accurate diſputant. () He writ b 
againſt Carneades, but would not diſpute with him, 
whence he was call d xaaawfizs, the clamorous Pen- 
man, (c) He diſputed much againſt thoſe who aſſerted 
nothing. (4) te wrote two Books of Divination, 
and dy d at Athens, a little before (e) Cicero wrote 
his Offices. | 
Panætius an ingenious grave Stoick, ſprung of Panetius. 
2 Martial Race in Rhodes, was the Diſciple of Anti- 
pater, and the intimate of Scipio Africanus whom he 
accompany d in his Journey to Alexandria. He was 
2 great admirer of Plato, (g) tho he deny d the im- 
mortality of the Soul; arguing from the Soul's being 
ſubject to grief and pain; and from its being genera- 
ted, which he grounded on the Likeneſs of Parents and 
Children in their humors. (%) He was the only Stoick 
that doubted of the Truth of Divinations. Cicero 
commends three Books of Offices that he writ. (i) Tis 
1 ee to 7 good Old 7 . | 
| Poſſidonins of Apamea in Syria, taught Philoſo- 2 
10 and had a Place in the Government at Rhodes. * 
(I) Pompey returning from Hria, lower d the Faſces at 
his Gate; and finding him ill of the Gout, told him 
with much reſpect, That he was extreamly ſorry he 
could not hear him; upon which Poſſidonius (aid 
no Corporeal pain ſhould fruſtrate the expectation o 
ſo great a Perſon ; and in his Bed made a long diſ- 
courſe, proving, that Good and Honeſt were Reciprocal. 
When his Pain girded him, he would ſay, Pain, tis to 
no purpoſe; tho thou art troubleſome, I will never achnow- 
ledge they art ill, (m) He made a Sphear, repreſenting 
the juſt Revolutions of the Planets. () He wrote 
Five Books of Divination, and as many of the Nature 
of the Gods. | * 
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(a) Laer. (b) Plut. de Gamal (c) Cic. Acad. Queſt. 4. (d) Cic. de 
divin. (e) Cic. deOffic. (f) Strab. | 4 Plut. Apoph. Cic. Acad. 7 | 


(8) Cie. Tuſc. Queſt, 1.1. (b) Cic. de diuin 1.2. ( Lipfius. (x] Ser 


u (1) Cie e. G-. 1.2, (w) Cic. de nat. dur 1.2, (aj Gir.de 
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The Life of PYTHAGORAS. 


Er De: THE Valet Sect took its fiſt Riſe in that Part 
Seent,Coun. of ahh, which from the e of Greek 
1, and ' M Colonies was call d Hagna Gracia, Pythægo- 


* 


| Birt9. ras vas the Founder of it; upon whoſe Name god 
Wi 


Country Authors are much divided. (2) Some 
have him to be born in one of the Iſlands which the 
Athenians took from the Zyrrheni aut; and carried very 

. young to Samus, Others ſay his Father was a Phl1a- 

fan, that livd at Samus; and others 1 affirm he 
Vas a Phenician Merchant that was made free of Sa. 
mus for ſupplying that City with Corn. Moſt Wri- 
ters agree (5) that his Father was one Mueſarchus 2 
Merchant; and that he was a Samian, tho Pythagoras 
his Son was born at Sidon in Phencia, but reckon d 


; 1 . 2 Samias, by reaſon of his Extraction and Education. 


(c) This 3 is laid to be deſcended of Ancers, 
who by the direction of the Pythian. Oracle, gather d 
2 Colony out of 3 Arcadia and Theſſaly, and 

planted it in an Jfland, the chief City of Which was 
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Th: Life of PYTHAGORAS. 
call'd Samus from Same in Cephalenia, the place of 
Aucæuss Nativity. Of the ſame Family was Parthenis 
his Mother ; who Travelling along with her Husband 
to Hria by the way of Delphi, upon occaſion of Traf- 
fick, had her Name chang d to Fythais, from the Pro- 
pheteſs, who foretold that ſhe being then with Child 
ſhould bring forth a Son of extraordinary Beauty and 
Wiſdem. Soon after, the Child being born at Sidex 
was for the ſame Reaſon Chriſten'd Pythagoras ; and 
all Greece admir'd him ſo much, that they gave him 
out for the Son of Apollo, He bad an Uncle whoſe 
Name was (4) Zoilus, and two elder Brethren (6), the 
firſt by Name Euneſtus or Enzomns, the ſecond 
Tyrrhenus, He was born about the (c) 3d year of 
the 53d Olymp. | 


21 
321 


{4) Mreſarchnitetutning from Hria to Samus with His Edies = 


a plentiful return of Merchandice, built a Temple to tion. 


the honour of Apollo the Pythian, and had his divine 


Son educated at Samut, by almoſt all the Prefects of 
the Temple; particularly by (e) Pherecydes the 
Hyian, and Hermodamas or Leodamas who was call'd the 
Creophilian (f),perhaps,becauſe he was deſcended of Cre- 
ehilas the Samian, who entertain d, and, as ſome ſay, ri- 
val d Homer (g). After his Father's death, the Fable of 
his Divine Original was confirm d by the Natural and 
acquir d Excellency of his Parts, and the inimitable 
Sweetneſs of his Temper; inſomuch that he was call'd 
the good Genius of Samus, and all the adjacent Cities 
admir d his divine Character. At 18 Years of Age, 
his Itch after knowledge and the diſmal apprehenſions 
he had of Polyerates's Tyranny: which then com- 
menc'd, mov d him to travel along with Hermodamas, 
and viſit Aua ximander and Thales at Miletus, who 
admir d his Converſation, and communicated their 
Learning to him. (%) Auaximander taught him Natural 
Philoſophy. (i) Thales admiring the farwardneſs of 
his Genius, acknowledg'd the comparative weakneſs of 
bis own, and having taught him to husband his Time, 
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(a) Laert. (b) Porphyr. (c) See Stanley's lives of the Phil. ſip bers. 
(d) Jamblich. Vit. Pythag. c. 2. (e) Snid. in Pythag. (f) Jamblich, 


Sirab, (g) Jamblicb. (h) Afpul. Florid. 1.2. (i) Jamblie. 
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The Life of PYTHAGORAS. 
and to abſtain from Wine and Fleſh, and ſuch Meats 


as cloy the Spirits, advis d him to viſit the Prieſts of 


Memphis and Dioſpodis in Egypt, by whoſe Converſa 
tion he would become the molt Divine and Wiſeſt of 
Men. (4) Before the Commencement of theſe his 
Troubles, he went to viſit his Maſter Pherecydes who 


Was ill of a Phthiriafis, and waited upon him in his 


ſickneſs till he died, and then having buried him re- 
turn d to Samus. Tis true, many Authors, and among 
the reſt Salmaſius (6), place the Viſit made to Pherecydes 
in the latter part of Pythagoras s Life: but the Letter 
that Pherechdes writ to (c) Thales in the 57th Olymp. 
the very day before he dy d, and the Teſtimony of 
Porphyrins, Jamblichus and Laertius, are ſufficient evi- 
dence to the contrary. ̃ 


HitVoyages (d ) S$idon being his Native Country, and withal an 
te Phœni- eaſy Thoroughfare to Egypt, whither he was bound; 
cia ard he went thither, and having there convers d with the 


Egypt. 


adi. 


Phænici an Prieſts, and the Succeſſors of Mocus the Phy- 


ſiologiſt, was initiated in all the Myſteries of Byblg:, 


Tyre, and the other Parts of Syria ; which being in 
a great meaſure deriv'd from the N. might at 
once ſerve him for the Elements of the Egyptian Vy- 
ſeries, that Thales had ſo effectually recommended to 
him, and enlarge his Knowledge, which was more in 


his view than the ſatisfying of a ſuperſtitious humour, 


(e) Afterwards he imbarqu'd in an Egyptian Ship, 


that paſs d accidentally along the Phænician Coaſt near 
Mount Carmel, where ſtood a Temple that he fre- 
quently retir d to. The Mariners obſerving his enga- 
ging and inoffenſive Carriage, and Withal, that he had 
deſcended from the ſacred Mount Carmel; that after he 
came on board he fate two Days and three Nights in 
the ſame poſture, without Meat, Drink, or Sleep, that. 
they could perceive; and that their Voyage ſucceeded 


beyond expectation: Upon theſe Conſiderations, _y 


concluded that ſome Divine Genius came along wit 
em from Hyia to Egypt. Accordingly, as ſoon as he 
landed in Egypt, they reverently took him up, and 


ſeating him on the cleareſt part of the Sand, tear d up 
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(a) Porphyr. Jamblich, Luert. (b) Plin, exercit. (e) Laert. Vit. 


Tbalet. (d) Jamblich. cap. 13. (e) Bid. 
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The Life of PTT H AGO RAS. 
an extemporary Altar before him, on which tliey laid 
part of all their Proviſions. Pythagoras being weaken d 
with long Faſting, tho not ſick, refreſn d himſelf with 
the Provifions ſoon after their departure. After that, 
in purſuit of his deſign ot viewing all the Egyptian 
Temples, (a) he deliver d ro Amaſit King of Egypt re- 
commendatory Letters from Pohcrates the Tyrant, 
upon which Amaſis gave him Letters to the Prieſts; 
which Pythagoras ſhe d firſt to the Prieſts of Heliopo- 
lis, But they, %) being afraid to impart their Myſte. 
ries to any bur the Heirs of the Crown, and thoſe 
Prieſts who excell'd the reſt in Education, Learning, 
and Deſcent, eluded the King's Order, y ſending him 


to the Prieſts of Memphis, as being the ancienter. From 
Memphis. (c) upon the ſame pretence he was ſent to 


Thebes. The Prieſts of Thebes not daring, for fear of 
the King, to pretend Excuſes ; thought to diſcourage 
him from purſuing his deſign, by enjoyning him very 
hard Precepts. But his performance of every thing 
was ſo ready and ſurpriſing, that they empower'd him 


to ſacrifice. and inſpect all their Studies; a favour that 


was never granted to a Foreigner before. (a) By this 
means he became acquainted with the Egyptian Lan- 


guage and Learning, and underſtood their WAYS | 
E 


Hieroglyphicł, and Symbolick ways of Writing; (e) He 
conſulted all the Writings both of Modern and Ancient 
Prieſts; and was at once both admir d and beloy'd b 

all the Prieſts and Prophets he convers d with. He vi- 
ſited all the Places that could afford the leaſt addition 
of knowledge; even the Egyptian (F) Adna, where he 


learn d their Myſticłk Philoſophy, and (g) for that end 


ſuffer d himſelf to be circumcis d. At laſt having 
ſtud; d Aſtronomy, Geometry and all the Sciences 
that Egypt could boaſt of; and being ſolemnly ini- 
tiated in all the Myſteries of the Gods, (+) he made 
Three Cups of Silver, and preſented one to each of the 
Three Societies of the Egyptian Prieſts, namely Heli- 
opolis, Memphis, and Thebes, "Wh 
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(a) Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. (b) Clem. Alexand. (c) Porphyr. Vit. Pythag, 
(d) Porphyr, Pit. Pythag. Clem. Alexand. Strom. l.5. (e) 7amblich. . 
Veler. Max. 9. J. (f) Laert. (g) Clem. Alex, Strom. 1. p. 302. (h) L. 
ot, | 
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324 he Life of PYTHAGORAS. © 
His travels (a) After the Death of Amaſis, Cambyſis Invading 
. ling to and Conquering Egypt, took Pythagoras Priſoner, ana 
1 Babylon. ſent him to Babylon, after he had liv'd 22 Years in 
F — 5» In Babylon (b) he convers d with the learned 
Chaldeans, eſpecially with the Perſian Magi, Babylon 
being tken under the Perſian Monarchy: For tho he 
convers d with the (c) Perfian Magi, he never was in 
Perſia, as ſome (d) have imagin d. r) By the kind in- 
ſtruction of the Magi, he arriv d at the knowledge of 
the ſublimer Myſteries of Religion, Arithmetick, 
Muſick, Aſtrology, andother Mathematical, Sciences. 
Particularly one (f) Zabratus taught him the Princi- 
ples of natural Philoſophy; whom ſome reckon to be 
the ſame with (g) Zoroaſtres a Perſian Magician, 
But Pyrhagoras being ſome Ages later than Zoroaſtres 
could not be bis hearer: 'Tho' tis true he was a fol- 
lower of his Doctrines, (+) and explain d em; which 
perhaps occaſion d the Vulgar miſtake that he was 
one of his hearers. Some call this his principal Maſter 
by the Name of Nazaratas the Aſſyrian, whom they 
ſuppoſe (i) to be the Prophet Ezekiel, who flouriſh'd 
at the ſame time with Pythagoras. He likewiſe con- 
vers d with the Jews (F) at Babylon, as appears (fays 
(1) Biſhop Uſher) from the Jewiſh Doctrines inter- 
woven with his Philoſophy; it being improbable that 
the Books of Moſes were at that time tranſlated into 
Greek. Some add that he went from Babylon (m) to 
the Brachmannes, a Nation in India, and to ( Arabia: 
| and indeed tis generally aſſerted that he learn d many, 
3 and thoſe the moſt excellent Parts of his Philoſophy 
3 from (o) the Barbarians; tho (p) the Egyprians taught 
him his Geometry, the Pheniczans Arithmetick, and 
the Chaldeans Aſtronomy and Divine Rites. He de- 
rivd much of his Theology from (9) Orpheus; which 
» ſeems to be Hermippzs's meaning, when he ſays, (7) he 
8 | embrac'd the Opinions of the Thracian d. 
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(a) Jamb. c. 4. (b) Clem Strom. 1. Laert. (e) Cicer. de fin. 5. Apul. 
Flo rid. 2. Euſeb. Prepar 10. Valer Maxim. l. 8. cap. 7. Lad an. I. 4. c. 2. (d) Vor- 
gius de Philoſ Set. c. 6. 8 4. (e) Jamblich, Apuleius, Val. Max. (f) Porphyr. 
{g) Selden. de Diis Syris, (b) Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. () Porphyr. 
(i) Selden. de Dris Syris. (k) Porphyr. Euſch. Prep. S. 13. ()) Auna. 
p.151. (m) Clem. Alex. Strem. 1, (n) Porphyr. (o) Clem. Alex, | 
Stm. (p) Porph. (q) Jamblich, (r) Joſeph, cont. Appion |. 1. 
| 3 (a) About 
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The Life of PYTHAGORAS. . 
(a) About the 56th. Year of his Age, he return'd to His Rerum 
Famus, after a Twelve Years Abode at Baby/on. His te Samus.” 
Countrymen admiring his Wiſdom, Learning, and 
Divine Majeſty, more than before; invited him to a 
publick Profeſſion, which he accepted, and offer d to 
inſtruct them in the Egyptian Symbolical Way of 
Learning, where in he himſelf had been inſtituted, « 
But the Samians, not affecting this Way, did not ap- 
ply themſelves to him. However, Pythagoras ha vin 
an earneſt Deſire to inſtruct his Country men, thoug 
againſt their Wills, continued ſtill among them; and 
obſerving a poor and indigent Youth that play d at Ten- 
nis nimbly and dexterouſly, offer d to maintain him if 
he would apply himſelf to ſome Parts of the Mathe- 
maticks, which he might learn without much Labour, 
and which himſelf had learn'd of the Barbarians, and 
was likely to forget, being then very old. - The Youth 
complying, he initiated him in Geometry and Arithme- 
tick, and gays him Three Oboli for every Scheme or 
Diagram that he learn d. When the young Man 
came to be in love with Mathematical Learning, his 
Maſter told him, He had no more Trioboli to give him; 
and beſides, he was in ſuch want of Neceſſaries for him- 
ſelf, that it was not proper for him to inſiſt any lon- 
ger upon Schemes and fruitleſs Studies. Upon which, 
the young Man replied, That rather than diſcontinue 
his Learning, he would give his Maſter Three Oboli 

for every Scheme, From which time he purſued the 
Mathematicks effectually, and was the only Sami an 
that adher d to Pythagoras., = 95 Fly AP 

(5) Not long after he went to Delos, where he was His Vys 
mightily eſteem d by the Inhabitants for praying only ges to De- » 
| at the Altar of Apollo Genitor, call'd the Vnbloody, los, Del- 
(e) upon which no Victims, but Wheat, Barley and phi, Creet, 
Cakes were only offer d. After Delos, he viſited all 2nd Spar- 
the Places where Oracles (4) reſided, particularly Delphi, ® _ 
where (e) he learn d many Moral Documents of The- 
miſtoclea, and writ an Elegy upon the Tomb of Apol- 
lo, (F) declaring, That Apollo was the Son of Silenut, 
flain by Pytbo, and bury d in a Place call d Triops, for 
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„0 Jamnblich. cap. 2. 5. (b) Jamblich, () aum, cine. Strom. 7. 
(fd) Tamblich, (e) Lars. ( : ) Pehl. 20% 
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70 Samus. 


His Travels 
zo Olyme to the Olympick Games, (c) and gave ſuch ſignal In- 


The Life of PYTHAGORAS. 
that the Three Daughters of Triopas mourn'd there 


for Apollo. He likewiſe viſited Creet and Sparta, in or- 
der to acquaint himſelf with the famous Laws (a) of 


Minos and Heurgus: And foraſmuch as Creet boaſted 


of the Birth and Tomb of Jupiter, Pxthagoras addreſſing 
himſelf to his Prieſts, was by them purified with the 
Ceraunian Stone, which was reckon'd to be a Piece of 
Fove's Thunderbolts, and was conducted by the Cre- 
tan Epidemides, that eminent Soothſayer, down to the 
Idæan Cave, where Jupiter was brought up; and con- 


tinued there Three times Nine Days, being wrapt in 
Wool according io the Cuſtom. () Thus was he initi- 


ated in all religious Rites, both Grecian and Barba- 
rian. ; . 
After he had viſited Creet and Lacedæmon, he went 


ſtances of his Learning and Wiſdom, as rais'd the Ad- 
miration of all Greece. Then he paid a Viſit to Leo, 
Tyrant of the Phliaſians, (d) who admiring his Wit 
and Eloquence, ask d him what Art he profeſs d: Up- 
on which Pythagoras made Anſwer, that he profeſs d 
no Art, but was a Philoſopher; i. e. not wiſe, but 2 
lover of Wiſdom, (e) true Wiſdom being proper to 
God alone. And thus was the Name of Learning al- 
ter d from (F) Sophia to Phiigſophia. Upon the ſame 
Occaſion, he told the Tyrant, That the Philoſophers 
were a ſort of Men, that come into the World, not 
for Applauſe or Riches, but to enquire into the Natures 
of Things. 


Bis Return (g) After all theſe Adventures, he return d to Samar, 


where he built a School, which was after wards call d 
the Semicirele of Pythagoras, and made uſe of by the 


 Samians for a publick Council: Chamber. Without 


the City he built a Cave, where he reſided Day and 
Night, and ſtudy d A ſtronomy and other Mathema- 
tical Sciences. Then his Philoſopy became the Admi- 
ration of ai! Greece, and drew the beſt and moſt ſtudi- 
ous Perſons to Samut. 5 
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(a) Jamblich Juſtin. I. 20. (b) Laert. (c) Val. Max. (a) Laert. Cicer. 
Tuſcul. Queſt. 5. (e) Temblich, (f) Laert. From. (g) Jambl. Porphyr. 
We 


) Finding 
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(a) Finding the Samians but cold Votaries to Lear - Hi: Neg. 
ning, and being deſirous to avoid the Diverſion of Ci- 10 Italy. 


vil Employment, which was unavoidable at Home, 
he remov'd to Tah, which was then full of curious 
Perfons. The time of his Arrival in /taly is variouſly 
determin d. But tis moſt probable, that he came 
thither (5) in the Reign of Tarquinins Superbns, at 
which time the Dominion of the Romans extended not 
any way above Six Miles from the City; and the Sou- 
thern Parts of Tah were chiefly inhabited by Grecian 

Colonies. Such were, Metapontum, a City in the Bay 
ol Tarentum, built by Neſtor , and the (c) Pylians, a 
People of Peloponneſus; Catana in Sicily, (d) built by a 
Colony of the Chalcideant; Tarentum, (e) built by 
the Parthenians, ſo called, from being born of the La- 
cedæmonian Women, while their 44 were abſent 


in the Meſſenian Wars; Crotona (f Mity in the Bay 
of Tarentum, built at the Comman f Hercules, by 
a Colony of the Acheans; Sybaris, built by a Colo- 
ny of (g) Trezenians; Locri, built by the Locriant, 
) a People of Achaia; 2 (i) built by the 
Geloans ; Rhegium, in Calabria, built by the Chalci- 
deans : to which we may add Himera and Tauromeni. 
um in Sicily, Colonies of the Zaxcleans. 


Our Philoſopher came firſt ro Crotona, (H where His ' 4rri- 
the Excellency of his Parts, his comely Perſon, and val #:Cros 
graceful . Meen , gaind him the Admiration and dona. 


Afſections of the Magiſtrates of the City. Crotona 
being lately damp'd by a ſcandalous Defeat given em 
by the Locrians, (I) at that time laid aſide all Mi- 
litary Exerciſe, and had it not been for Pythagoras, 
had degenerated into ſoft Luxury. () Our Philoſo- 
pher, ſome few Days after his Arrival, went to the 
ublick School; and the young Men flocking about 
im, he made a Harangue to em; in which, he ex- 
horted em to reſpect their Elders, eſpecially their Pa- 
rents, to whom they ow'd as much as a dead Man 
would to one that rais d him from the dead. He ſet 
forth; that in the World, in Life, in Cities, ia Nature, 


—— — G — 
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a Precedency of Time entitled things to a Superiority 
of Honour; that Parents are not only Predeceſſors to 


their Children, but equally beneficial with the Gods 
themſelves; that the Gods could not but pardon thoſe 


who reverence their Parents equally to them, ſince 
from, theſe we learn to Worſhip the Deity ; whence 
Homer, and many other fabulous Writers, call the King 
of Gods by the Name of Father ; and bring in the 


chiefeſt of em, making up the divided love of Chil- 
dren by a new Conjunction of Farents. Nom, ſaid 


he, conſidering that the People of Croto are. related to 


Hercules, who in Obedience to another, elder than him. 


felf, underwent his Labonrs, and preſented to his Father, 
as the Epinicium of his Actionc, the Olympick 
Games; they, above all People, ought to join Iſue with 
the Judgment of the Gods, in > ants the Injuntti- 
"ons of their Parents, He likewiſe advisd em to 


keep up a mutual Love to one another, to beeaſily 
made Friends with their Enemies, but never to become 
Enemies to their Friends. He advis d em to make 


trial of their Nature, at a time when their Paſſions 
and Deſires were moſt rigorous. He recommended 
Temperance to em, as being the only Vertue that 
was equally ſuitable for Boys and Girls, young Men 
and Maids, old Men and Women; a Vertue that pro- 
claim'd their juſt Eſteem of the Goods of Body and 
Soul; viz. Health and Knowledge; its oppoſite Vice, 
namely Iutemperance, being highly reſented by the 
Gods, as appear d by the Puniſhments inflicted for the 
Intemperance of one Man, on the Barbarians and Gre- 
cians that cahtended about Troy. He exhorted em to 
the Love of Learning, ſaying, It was abſurd; that Lear- 
ning, being the moſt defirable, and moſt profitable of 
all things, ſhould have ſo little of their Time and 
Pains : Learning, which, like good Friends, ſtands by 
a Man till Death, and immortalizes his Name when 
he's gone; whereas the Ornaments of our Bodies are 
like ill Friends, that ſoon forſake us; a Poſſeſſion 


that may be imparted to another, without Loſs or Di- 


minution; whereas Strength, Health, & c. are incom- 
municable; and Riches, Honour, and the like, can- 
not be communicated to another, without derogating 


from our ſelyes. Tis by this Benefit, continued he, of 


Iaſtitution, or the Conveyance of Learning, that 


Men 


n. 
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Men differ from Beaſts, Greeks from | Barbarians , 
Ereemen from Slaves, and Philoſophers from the Vul- 
gar; who have this Advantage, that there are but few 
of them in the whole World, whereas there are a great 
_ Rivals for bodily Accompliſhments. 
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(a) The Crotonians being charm'd with his Advice His Advice 
to their Sons, intreated him, that their Senate, con- te the Se- 
ifting of One thouſand Men, might be directed by his nator: of 
Counſel. Upon which, he advis'd them to build a Grotona. 


Temple to the Muſes, to preſerve their preſent Con- 
cord; Harmony and Concord being the Prerogative of 
the Muſes, who have, all of em, common ;Honours 
and Appellations. He told em, That they were ac- 
countable to their Children for the Management of Af- 


fairs, which they had receiv'd of their People as a De- 


pſitum; that the only way to anſwer that end, was to 
be equal to their Fellow-Citizens, in every thing but 
Juſtice ; that Law had the ſame plage 2mong Cities, 
that Themis had with Jupiter, and Dice with Pluto, 


ſo that an unjuſt Management of Affairs under Truſt, 


ſeem d to abuſe the whole World, both above, below, 
and on Earth; that they ſhould not tender Oaths to 
People in Courts of Judicature, but accuſtom em fo 
to ſpeak, as that. they may be believ'd without Oath ; 
that every Maſter of a Family ſhould look upon his 
own Houſe as a Court of I udicature, love his Poſte- 
rity, and endeavour by Kindneſs to merit the return of 
their Love, and ought to know no Women but his 
Wite, whom he takes from the Altar with Libations, as 
a Votareſs in the Sight of the Gods, and one that ought 
to be a Pattern to all the Females of his Family, He 
told em further, that the Separation of Children and 
Parents was the greateſt Igjuſtice ; that in all their 
Actions they ſhould avoid Idleneis, Opportunity be- 
ing the only good of any Action ; that he who fore- 


ſees Advantages is the greateſt Man, and next to him 


is he who draws Concluſions applicable to himſelf, 
from the Accidents that befal- other Men; that the 


worſt of Men, is he who ſtays to learn what is beſt, 


by the Experience of ſuffering ill; that it behoves Ma- 
giſtrates, not to be ſevere upon thoſe who contradit 
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em, but to benefit thoſe who obey em; that thoſe who 
are ambitious of Glory, ought, like Racers, only ſtrive 
for the Victory, without hurting their Adyerſaries, and 
be really what they would appear to be. In fine he 
reminded them of the Original of their City, which 
was built by Flerculer, in Honour to the Memory of 
his Friend Croto, whom he had kill'd by a Miſtake 
when he drove Geryon s Oxen through Traly; the Re- 
membrance of which ought to ſpur em up te a juſt 
Adminiſtration, Upon theſe Remonſtrances, the Se- 
nate built a Temple to the Mules, and put away their 
Concubines; and entreated him to Harangue both the 
Boys and the Women of the City, the one in the 
Temple of Pythian Apollo, the other in that of (a) Ju. 
no. Purſuant to their Requeſt, he made a Speech to 
the Boys (5), importing, That they ſhould neither be- 
gin nor retort Contumelies ; that they ſhould be dili- 
gent in the purſuit of (c) Inſtitution, it being eaſie to 
continue an honeſt Courſe of Life after one is once 
tinctur d with a good Diſpoſition ; that they were 
deareſt to the Gods for which Reaſon they were em- 
ploy d to pray to the Gods for Rain in time of Scarci- 
ty or Dearth; that they only being always ſanctify d, 
had leave to live in the Temple; that the Pythian, M. 
mean, and Iithmian Games were inſtituted for the 
fake of Boys; that Apollo and Cupid, the kindeſt to 
Men of all the Gods, were always repreſented as Boys, 
by reaſon of the Sanity of that Age; that Apollo had 
by a particular Care for growing Poſterity, promis da 
Progeny to the Leader of the Colony, when he built the 
City Cyoto; and that, upon theſe Confiderations, they 
pught to endeavour to be worthy of ſuch Love, and 
» 1 themſelves in 22 that they may be able 

do ſpe e 
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ak. In the Concluſion he told em, *T was their 
Intereſt to obey their Elders, if they expected to be 
eſteem d when they came to be old, by thoſe who 
ſhould then be younger than themſelves. In like man- 
ner he made a Harangue to the Women, (4) in which 
he told em, That fince they were employ d in Sacti- 
 fices, they ought above all things to behave themſelves 
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with ſuch Honeſty and Goodneſs, as that the Gods my 
be attentive to their Prayers, to preſent the Gods wit 

what they made with their own Hands, without the 
Aſſiſtance of Servants, ſuch as Cakes, Wax, and In- 
cenſe,and avoid bloody Sacrifices, or the offering fo much 
at a time as if they were never to offer again. As to 
their Duty to their Husbands, he told em, That 
ſince Fathers allow'd their Daughters to love their 
Husbands more than them, Wives ſhould obey their 


Husbands, or be willing to be over - ruld by them. He 


added, That a Woman may go to the Temple the 
ſeme Day that ſhe riſes from her Husband; but ſhe 
that riſes from a ſtrange Man ſhould never go. He 
exhorted 'em to ſpeak well of others, and keep up 
their own Reputation, and juſtifie the common report 
of their readineſs to aſſiſt one another without Bar- 


gains or Engagements, purſuant to the Mythological 


Fancy of three Women that made uſe but of one eye, 
they were ſo ready to communicate and impart to one 
mother. He told em, that the firſt inſtituter of 
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Names had ſuch a regard to the piety of the Female 


Sex, that he diſtinguiſh'd the degrees of their Age by 
thename of ſome Deity, calling the Maid Core (one 
of Proſerpinas Name), a Bride Nympha (alluding to 
the Nymphs) her who has Children, Mother, ( i.e. 
Cybele ), and ſhe that has Grandchildren Maja (the 
Name of Mercurys Mother.) And for a further re- 
gard to their Devotion, the Oracles at Dogova and 
Delphi were deliver d by Women. He advisd em 
to wear no Sumptuous Cloaths, but offer em all at 
Junos Temple, which would amount to many Milli- 
ons of Money. To conclude, ſaid he, ſince the Cro- 
tonian Husbands are ſo celebrated for conſtancy and 
faithfulneſs to their Wives, and Vhſſes refus d im- 
mortality from Calypſo rather than forfake Pexe- 
lope ; let the Wives act a ſuitable Counterpart, and (6 


merit reciprocal Praiſe. 


| (a) Theſe Diſcourſes proclaim d his Fame not only i, Infli- 
in Crotona, but throughout all Tah. (0) His firſt Ora- cucion of « 
tion gain d him 600 Followers, who became, as we $Se#. 


call it, Cænobii, or his Syſtem, being thoſe who put 
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their Eſtates into one Common Stock (a) and kept ſilence 
Five years, only hearing his Diſcourſes through a 
Screen, but not ſeeing him, till they were fully proy d, 
and then they were admitted to him. So that ſeeing 
him was reckon d a great and uncommon Favour, 
By another Oration ſoon after his arrival in Jay he 
gain d 2000 (6) Acoaſmaticks, who that they might 
not live from home erected a large Homacoceion (or 
(e) Church) and built Cities in Magna Grecia, in 
which they liv'd unanimouſly, obſerving his Laws 
and Statutes as divine precepts. Thus he diſtinguiſh'd 
his Auditors according to their capacity, allotting to 
every one ſuch a part of his Diſcourſes as was proper 
for him. Upon which account ſome were call'd Py- 
2 thagoreans who were of the Syſtem; others Pythagorites 
who were of the Homacoceion. The former liv d in 
one Community and put their Eſtates into one Com- 
mon Stock; and were call'd the Genuine Sect. The 
other liv'd upon their ſeparate Eſtates, but met toge- 

ther; and were call'd Initators of the Former. 
His Aut bo- (4) Having Diſciples out of every City, he im- 
rity in Ci. ploy d em to infuſe Principles of Liberty into ſuch 
wil Affairs. Cities as were in Subjection to others: upon which 
Crotona, Sybaris, Catana, Rhegium, Himera, Agrigen- 
tum, Tauromenium, and ſome others, ſhak'd off the 
Yoke, and were juſtly envy'd by their Neighbours 
for the happy Conſtitution they had form'd from his 
Laws. He freed not only his Diſciples, but all the 
Cities of Taly or Sicily, of all Inteſtine or External 
Diſſenſions. For his uſual Apophthægm which he often 
repeated as an Epitome of all his Doftrines , was, 
That we ought by all means to cut off from the Body Sick- 
neſs, from the Soul Ignorance, from the Belly Luxury, 
from the City Sedition, from a Family Diſcord, and from 
all things Exceſs. But after all, he is ſaid to have 
pccafion'd the War between the Sybarites and Crotoni- 
ans that ended in the total Subverſion of the Hbarites. 
(e) For the Sybarites being a wealthy, populous, and 
inſolent People, and Luxurious (f) to an infinite de- 
gree; inſulted over all their Neighbours, put 30 Cro- 
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oni an Ambaſſadors to death, ( ſome of em Pythago- 
ras's friends) throwing their Bodies over the Walls to 
be devour d by Beaſts, and by the inſtigation of Tehs, 
their chief Magiſtrate, baniſh'd 5000 of their Richeſt 
Citizens. The Exiles flying like Suppliants to the Al- 
tars of Crotona, Telys ſent Ambaſſadors to demand the 
delivery of the Exiles, or otherwiſe to threaten Cro- 
tons with War. Some of theſe Ambaſſadors having 
kill d ſome of Py:hagoras's Friends ( 4) with their own 
hands, and being indigent ſeditious Fellows, went to 
Pythagor at, and one of em demanded a Reaſon of his 
Laws and Reproofs. Upon which Pythageras for Anſwer 
ask d him, Whether he would require Apollo to give a 
Reaſon tor his Oracles? Another of the Ambaſſadors 
derided his Doctrine of the Return of Souls; telling 
him, He would give him a Letter, to his Father in the 
other World, expecting he would bring him an An- 
fwer. To which Pythagoras replied, That he ſhould 
not go to the place where Murtherers were puniſh d. 


In fine, the Crotonians blaming the Ambaſſadors, 


among many other things, for 2 the Divine 
Lows, jv „and Pythagoras openly adviſing them to 
prote 

a War. Accordingly they led into the Field One hun- 
dred thouſand Men under the Command of the famous 
Milo the Wreſtler, and defeated Three hundred thou- 
{and of their Enemies, and laid waſte their City after a 
diſhonourable Surrender. (5) Pythagoras being detain'd 
ix Months by Phalaris in Agrigentum, inſpir d that 
people with ſuch ſeaſonable and noble Principles, 
that they ſhook off his Tyranny. For Abaris the 
Hyperborean having receiv'd a great deal of Satisfaction 
from Pythagoras upon all the Queſtions he put to him, 


upon divine Rites, Images, Providence, &c. Both he 


and all the 4rigentines began to be mightily taken with 
him, and to admire him as a pe 

above. The Tyrant obſerving this, was angry with 
Abaris for praiſing Pythagoras — impudently op- 
pos d all his Advances, of the divine Rites, Provi- 
dence, &c, Upon which our Philoſopher being above 
the Fear of Death, ſpoke very freely in the preſence 


len 


the Suppliants ; they reſolvd to venture upon 


on inſpir d from 
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of the Tyrant and Abaris, of the free Power of the 
Soul, the Operations of the Mind, the dependance of 
all things upon Heaven, the Injuſtice of Tyranny, the 
Folly and Miſchief of Intemperance; and by a long 
diſcourſe upon theſe and many other Subjects ſharply 
reprov'd Phalaris: Who thereupon deſign d to put 
both Abaris and the Philoſopher to Death; but the 
fame very day that he deſign d it, he happen d to ſpy 
a Hawk purſuing a great flight of Pigeons, and from 
that took occaſion to repreſent to his Court what an 
ignoble fear could do, ſince if one of theſe Pigeons 
would but turn a gain, it might quickly put a ſtop to 
the Purſuer: upon which an old Man taking up a 
Stone and throwing it at the Tyrant, all the reſt fol- 
low'd his Example, and, as ſome ſay, ſton d him to 
Death; or, as others will have it, chaind him and 
werapt him up in a Sheet of Lead, wherein he died 
miſerably. In a word, (a) Pythagoras and his Friends 


were a long time ſo much admir d in /aly that many 


* committed themſelves to be govern d by 


There are a great many incredible Stories related of 
Pythagoras. (6) Tis ſaid his commands had an in- 
fluence upon beaſts; for he laid hold of the Daunian 


Bear, and having ſtrok d her, and fed her with Fruits, 


and ſworn her never to touch any living Creature; 
he let her go: after which time ſhe never aſſaulted 
any animal. Seeing an Ox at Tarentum eating green 
Beans , he whiſper'd in his Ear, after which the Ox 
would never touch a Bean, and liv d many years 
about Juno s Temple, being call'd the ſacred Ox. As 
he diſcours d of Auguries and Meſſages from the Gods, 
at the Olympick Games, an Eagle flew over his Head; 
upon which he ſtopt, (c) and having call'd down the 
Eagle, ſtroak d it a while and then let it go. As he 
_ yy a River, — time, the 7 5 ſaid ee 
audible Voice, ee IId , Hail Pythagoras. Some 
ſay he was 3 Metapont um in —4 and Tauro- 


menium in Sicily in one day, which ſome take for an 
inſtance of his riding through the Air. He ſhewd 
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his Golden Thigh publickly at the Olympick Games, 
(a) and privately to Abaris, as an Evidence of his be- 
ing Hyperborean Apollo, Before a Ship came into the 
Harbour, he foretold rhat there was a dead Body in ir, 
He foretold the cafting away of a Ship ; and by taſting 
the Water of a Well predicted an} Earthquake. He 
handled Serpents without receiving any injury. He 
had a peculiar way of ſtopping a Plague, and calm- 
ing Winds and Storms; which Empedocles, Epime- 
nides and Abaris learn'd of him. By writing Letters 
with blood in a Looking - glaſs, (?) which he held up 
towards the Moon , he made t 

Body of the Full Moon. Some fay, he ſhut himſelf 
upin a Vault under Ground, where he continued a 
long time, it being given out that he was dead; and 
after a conſiderable ſpace of time came up in a lean 
wither'd condition, declaring that he had been in the 
Shades below, where he ſaw He ſiods Soul chain d with 
Braſs to a Pillar, and Homer hung on a Tree encom- 
paſs d with Serpents for forging Fables of the Gods; 
and that thoſe who forſook the Company of their own 
Wives were mightily tormented. This rais'd an Opi- 
nion that he was Æthalides, the Son of Mercur), be- 


fore the Trojan War; and Laertins ſays he ted 


of himſelf in his Writings, that he came from the I- 
feri 207 Years before. To conclude; Some imputed 
theſe incredible Performances to Magick ; others to 
Impoſture. But 4iſtippas the 4 (c) ſays, he 
foretold things as infallibly as Pythian Apollo, for which 
reaſon he was call'd Pythagoras. 


em legible in the 
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Having liv d at Crotona (d) Twenty Years, he died His Death. 


e) in the Fourth Year of the joth Olymp. The manner 
of his Death is variouſly related: However, tis gene- 
rally agreed upon that G. (F) a turbulent haughty 
Crotonian, being diſoblig d by Pythagoras his not ad- 
mitting him 8 a Member of the Sect, rais d a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt em, and ſet fire to Mis Houſe, 


) while Pythagoras and his Followers were in it; 


t, by that means they were all cut off, bating Ar- 
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(% Plat in mum. Laert. (b) Aviieph. nub, (6) Lor. (4) Tuftind.20, 


(e) Jamblic, Porphyr, (f) Bid. (g) Lurt. 
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chytas and Ly/ss; that Pythagoras being preſent,(a)(ſome 
fay he was then at Metapontum (b and died there) 

made his eſcape out of doors, and fled firſt to the Lo- 
criant, and afterwards to Tarentum; and at laſt, be- 
ing denied a reception in both theſe places, to M.ta- 
pontum, where he died after Faſting 40 Days in the 
Temple of the Muſes. Some ſay (c) he was purſued 
in his flight from Crotona, and kill'd by a Field of Beans 
which he would not go over; others, that the Cxo- 
toni ans * his Tyrannical deſigns, made an Inſur- 
rection againſt him; and others, that he was kill d in 
the War between the Agrigentines and Syracuſans. 
After his death, all the Pythagoreans left 1taly, (a) but 
Archytas the Tarentine, Apollonias (e) gives a Circum- 
- ſtantial Account of the Conſpiracy againſt the Pyha- 
goreans, carried on by Olo and Nino Orators, grounded 
on their forming a ſeparate Society, promoting a Com- 
munity of Eſtates, advancing Principles pernicibous to 
the Society, meddling with the Civil Government, and 
tendering Divine Honours to their Maſter ; and thar 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that the whole Generation was at length 

| baniſh'd, but recall'd after a Space of Years. - 
His Perſen, HE had a beautiful () Countenance, and an awful 
and Ver. (g) Aſpect; infomuch that his Diſciples took him for 
f Fyperborean Apollo, and a young man reprov d by him 
went immediately and hang'd himſelf : after which 
time he never reprov'd any body. He ate and drank 
(4) very moderately. The Conſtancy of his Coun- 
tenance was ſuch (i) that he was never obſervd to 
laugh or to moum . to be wanton or drunk; He 
never was guilty of Deriſion or Detraction; neither 
did he ever puniſh any in his Anger, (4) He wore a 
white clean Hale, with a gold () Crown and Breeches; 
and lay in fine white Woollen, Linen being then not 
known in thoſe Parts. () In the Morning he com- 
pos d his Mind with his Harp, and ſome Verſes of 
Thales, Homer, and Heſiod. He preſervd the Health 
and Agility of his Body by Dances, His Walks were 
pleaſant and ſolitary Groves, in which he conversd 


a) Porphyr, from Dicearchns and others. (b) Jambl. (c) Laert. 
(0) Jambl. from Ariftoxenus. (e) apud Jambl. (f) Jambl. (g) Laert. 
Timon ſilli. (h) Athen. Deipn. 10. (i) Porpb. Cicer. (k) Laert. Jambr 

(D) Zhan Var. Hift. 12. 22. (m) Porphyr. | 
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not promiſcuouſly, but with two or three at a time. 


le manaęꝑ d (4 ) an Eſtate that he purchas'd of Alcæus, 


with wonderful Conduct. Beſides our Philoſopher 
there were others of the ſame Name; viz. one a 
Lacmian (b\. Contemporary with Nama; another a 
Crotonian; (c) a third a Phliaſian Wreſtler, who writ 
Aleiptick Commentaries, and advis d the Wreſtlers in- 
Read of Figs to eat Fleſh, both which are 1 — miſtake 
aſcrib d to our Phitaſopher; another a Lacynthi an; 
the blch a Statuary of Rhegium; the ſixth a Statuary 
of Samut; beſides Pythagoras the Phyſician that 
writ of Homer, and of Squills; another that writ the 
Hiſtory of the Doreans, Pythagoras the Epheſian (d), 
another (e) a Præfect under Prolemy, and another (/) a 


Painter. 8 


337 


He married Theano a Cretan, (g) the Daughter of Hi, Wife 
Pythana; who was, according to Laertius the Daughter and Fa- 
of Brontinus a Crotonian. After his Death ſhe go- mil. 


vern d the School, and married Ariſtæus his Succeſſor. 
She wrote Ph:loſcphical Commentaries, (h) and a Poem 
in Hexamerer Verſe. Being ask d, (i) how ſoon a 
Woman is clean after Coition ; if with her own Hus- 
band, immediately; ſaid ſhe; if with a ſtranger, never. 
She advis d Women when they went to bed with their 
Husbands, to put off their modeſty with their Cloaths; 
and put it on again with them when they Roſe. One 


gying, her Arm was White, ſhe reply d, hut it is not 


Common, By Theano he had two Sons, namely, 4) 
Telauges (Empedocless Maſter } and Mae ſarchus, (or 
Mamerchns (I)) who after their Fathers Death, were 


bred up under their Mother, ( and afterwards go- 


vernd the School Porphyrins ſays, Arimneſtus the 
Maſter of Democritus was likewife his Son. His 
Daughters Sara, Maya and Arigzota (n) publiſhd 
P thagorical Writings, His Daughter Damo o) be- 
ing entruſted by her Father with his Books, with 
orders to ſhew em to none but thoſe of his Family; 
obſerv d his Commands religiouſly, notwithſtanding. 
her Poverty. One of his Daughters was the head of 
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(a) Jam, (b) Plat. in Num. (c) Laert. (d) Said. (e) Plin, 


(f) bid. (g) Porphyy. (h) Suid. (i) Laer. (K) Suid. 
m Nam. (m) Laert, Jambl, 2 Porph. (o) Suid. * 
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danger he was expos d to; and another to Hiero, 
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the Virgins, and when married to Meno of Crotona 
headed the married Women: and her Houſe was made 
a Temple to Ceres, the Street being call'd Muſeam, 
Pythagoras had a Servant (a) nam'd Aſtræus whom 
he inſtructed, being encourag'd ſo to do by his Phy. 
ſiognomy. When this Servant was an Infant, Ane. 
ſarchus in his Travels found him lying under a large 
tall Poplar, looking ſteadfaſtly to the Sun without 
winking, with. a ſmall Reed in his Mouth, by which 
he recriv d for his Nouriſhment the drops that diſtill d 
from the Tree: Upon which Ane ſarchus took him 
up, believing him to be of a divine Race, and having 
brought him up gave him to his Son Pythagoras. He 
had another Servant, one Xamolxis a Thracian, ſo 


call'd from being wrap'd in a Bears Skin call'd by the 


Toracians Zalmas; whom he inſtructed in his ſublime 
Speculations. Diogenes ſays (b) Zalmoxis was wor- 
ſhipd by the Barbarians inſtead of Hercules. But 
Herodot us (c) ſays he was much ancienter than 5). 
thagoras, | | 

Tho? ſome Authors (4) alledge that Pythagoras left 
nothing in writing, yet Laertius and other Authors 
aſcribe ſeveral Treatiſes to him; particularly three 
(e) entituled Paigentich, Politick and Phyſical; fix 
Treatiſes (F) reckon'd up by Heraclides the Son of 
Serapion in his Epitome of Solion; a Treatiſe con: + 
cerning the Gods (which ſome fay was collected by 


Telauges out of his Commentaries left with Damo;) 


an oration to Abaris; Orpheus a Poem; a Book en- 
titled Scopiade; Hymns cited by Proclus; a Treatiſe 
of Arithmetick mention d by /þaore (g), who ſays he 
was the firſt Grecian that wrote upon that ſubj-G; 
ſeveral Books of Prognoſticks mention'd by ) Tee. 
tes; a Treatiſe of the magical Vertues of Herbs cited 
by (i) Pliny; Epiſtles, of which two are extant, one 
ro Anaximenes, adviſing him to continue at Miletun 
for the good of his Countrey notwithſtanding the 


importing that a perſon of his Moderation and Tem- 


a 


— 


(o) Perpb. (b) 25d. (e) Lib. 4. (d) Plut. Joſeph. Lucian. Porphyr 
Ruffin. (e) Lacrt. (f) Bid. (g) De Origin. (b) Chil. 1.55. 
(i) Lib, 24. cap 7. 5 
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perance was not fit to live with Hiero who purſued 


the Pleaſures'of Intemperance. The golden Verſes o 

Pythagor as conclude the lift of his Works; whic 

contain n8 only a Summary of his Doctrines, but 
ſeveral Verles, that Pythagoras was wont to repeat to 
his Diſciples. Tis true, ſome Authors attribute them 
to ſome of his Diſciples; but whoever was the Author, 
they have been always lookt upon as divine, and an 
exact Copy of rhe Sentiments of our divine Philoſo- 
pher. Upon which account, thought it not improper 


to inſert em in this Place, 


(a Firſt the Immortal Gods as rank d by law 
Honour, and uſe an Oath with holy awe. 

Then honour Heroes which maskind excel, 

And Demons of the Earth by living well, 

Tour Parents next, and thoſe of neareſt blood ; 

Then other friends regard, as they are good, 

Tield to mild Words, and Offices of Love; 

Do not for little Faults your Friend remove. 

This is no more than what in you do's lie, 

Fon Power dwells hard * 2 | 

Do theſe things ſo ; but theſe reſtrain you muſt, 

Tour Appetite, your &. 11 1 Anger, and Luſt. 
From filthy Actions at all times forbear, WW, 7 
Whether with others, or alone you are, | 
Aad of all things your ſelf learn to revere. 8 
In Deed and Word to Juſtice have an Eye, 

Do not the leaſt thing unadviſedly. 

But know that all maſt to the Shades below, 

That Riches ſometimes ebb, and ſometimes flow. 

Bear pat ieniiy what Ill by Heaven is ſent, 


And add not to your Griefs by Diſcoment, FOR 2 Ry 


Tet rid them if you can, but know withal, 
Few of thoſe Thunder- Storms on good Men fall. 


Oft good and ill do in Diſcourſe unite, 


But not too apt t' admire, nor yet to ſlight. 
But if through Error any ſpeak amiſs, 
Exdure't with Mildneſs ; but be ſure of this, 
That none by Word or Action you entice | 
To do, or ſpeak to your own Prejudice. 
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Think before Action, Folly to prevent, 
Raſh Words and Atts are their own Puniſiment, 
Dat do, which done, after you'll ne er repent, 
That which you know not, do not undertake 6 


Bus learn what's fit, if Life you'll pleaſant male. 
Health is a thing you ought not to deſpiſe, 8 8 


In Diet uſe «a Mean and Exerciſe, 
And that . a Mean, whence does no Damage riſe, 
Be neat, but not luxurious in your Fare, 
How you incur Mens Cenſure, have a care, 
Let not thy ſtate in ill tim d Treats be ſpent, 
| Like one that knows not what's magnificent, 
Nor by a Thrift untimely rake too clean, 
Zis beſt in every thing to uſe a mean. 
Be not miſchievous to. your ſelf ; adviſe 


Before hon act, and never let your Eyes 


Till you have thrice ſevere Reflection, _ 


| The ſweet Refreſhings, of ſoft Slumber taſte, 8 


On th 2 the Day from firſt to lat. 
Wherein have I tranſereſs d? what done have 1? 
What Duty unper form d have I paſt by? 
And pi your Aftions ill on ſearch you find, 
Let Grief; if good, let Foy poſſeſs your Mind.ga'* 
This do, this think, to this your Heart incline, 
This way will lead you to the Life diuine. 
Believe t, I ſwear by bim who did us em 
The Myſtery of Four, whence all things flow. 
Then to your Work, having pray Heaven to ſend 
On what you undertake, an happy end. | 
This Courſe if you obſerve you ſhall know then 
The Conſtitution both of Gods and Men. 
The due extent of all things you ſhall ſee,. 


: Aud Nature in her uniformity. 


That ſo your Ignorance may not ſuggeſt 
_—_ s of —— ou 5, Lap be poſſeſt. 


. Tow l fee how poor unfortunate Mankind C 


To hart themſelves are ftudionſly inclin d, 
Je all approdebing good, both deaf and blind. 
Dye va to cure their ills is known to few 

Such a beſatting fate does men purſue. _ 

They re on Cylinders ſtill roll d up and dumn, 
Ad with full tides of eviloverflown. _ 

A curſed inbred ſtrife does lurł within, + 


- 
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Which muſt not be provokd to ld; | 
The way to conquer here's to l 
And nom from ill, great Father, ſet us free 
Or teach us all to know our ſelves and Thee. 
Courage my Soul; Great ove is their Allie, 
Their duty who by Natures light deſcry, 
Theſe rules if to that Number you retain, 
Tow!) keep, and purge your Soul from every ſtain, 
Abſtain {1 Meats which you forbidden find l 
In our Traditions, wherein are defin d 8 : 
The purgings and ſolutions of the Mind, 
Conſider this ; then in the higheſt Sphere 
Enthrone your Reaſon, the * Charioteer. 
H when unbody d you ſhall freely rove 
In the unbounded Regions above 
| You an immortal God ſhall then Commence, 
Advanc d beyond Mortality and Senſe. 


Pythagoras and his Diſciples made choice of the vb Pytha- 
Dorick Dialect; that being (ſays Metrodorus (a)) not gorean di- 
only the beſt and moſt harmonious dialect, but likewiſe ale. 
the ancienteſt: but perhaps the true Reaſon was, 
that it was the dialect of the Countrey, and common 
at that time all over Magna Grecia, moſt of the 
Colonies of that Countrey being derived from the 
Peloponneſus, which was inhabited by the Dorians toge- 
ther with the Heraclide. Now the Pythagoreans advis d 
all Perſons to the Language of their own Coun» © 
try (6), | | 

The fame of Pythagoras was ſo far ſpread, that an His Diſcis 
infinity Vf Perſons flockt to him from ſeveral Parts, p/*s and 
and liv'd under his Diſcipline. Smichus Tyrant of Succefors. 
(c) Centorpa refign'd his Command and adher'd to 
him (4). Abaris the Hyperborean Prieſt of Apollo, 
having met with Pythagoras upon his return from 
Greece to his own Country, concluded from his gravity 
and other marks, that Pythagoras was the very God 
whoſe Prieſt he was: and thereupon preſented him 
with an Arcow, which he had brought from the Tem- 
ple of Hyperborean Apollo, as a Charm againſt the 
Hazards and Contingencies of his Journey; and by 


a 


i 0 . Jambl, cap. f. (b) , (e) Pepp, (4) Tal, 
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Vertue of which, tis ſaid, he had paſs d impaſſible 


Rivers and Mountains, appeas d Storms, and checkt 
the plague in ſeveral Places, particularly in Lace- 
demon, Pythagoras accepted the Arrow, and then 
ſhew'd Abaris his golden Thigh as a proof of his 
Divinity, and reckon'd up an exact inventory of all 
the Ornaments of the Temple; adding that Abari; 


had * conjectur'd him tobe a God, and that he only 


made uſe of a human Shape, to prevent man's being 
aſtoniſn d at him or his Doctrine. This done, he 
commanded Abaris to ſtay, and diſtribute the gold he 


had gathered for his God, among his Diſciples; con- 


firming by that means the Sentence, All things are 
common amongſt Friends, Aba is thus ſtaying with 
him and being advanced in rears and unacquainted 
with the Greek Language; Phythagoras diſpencing with 
the tedious introduction of Silence and other Trials 
qualified him preſently for receiving his Doctrines. and 
in a ſhort time, taught him an Epitome of his Theo- 
logy and Phyſiology; and inſtead of the Art of Divi- 
nation by ſacrifices, taught him that of Prognoſticating 
by Numbers, as being the more ſacred and divine. 
Milo (a) the famous Wreſtler, of Crotona, was likewiſe 
Pythagoras's Diſciple; and twas in his Houſe that the 
Cylomans ſurprizd the P3thagoreans. This Diſciple 
fav'd the whole School by his wonderful ſtrength in 
ſupporring a pillar of rhe College hall that began 
to give way, till they all got our. The next Diſciple 
was Calli phon (b) of Crotona; who was very intimate 
with Pythagoras, and of whom after his Death Pyrha- 
goras ſaid his Soul was continually preſent ith him, 
Ariſtæus (c) comes next, who-underſtood his Maſters 
Opinions ſo well, that he ſucceeded him in the School, 
in the Breeding of his Children, and in the Marriage 
of his Wife. Ariſtæus was ſucceeded by Ane ſarchus 
the Son of Pythagorat; and he by Bulagoras in whole 
time Cr0:0ua was ſack d. The next ſucceſſor in the 
School was Tidas x Crotonian who dy'd with grief for 
the calamity of his Country. After that, Diodorus the 
Aſpendian was made Preſident of the School by res- 
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ſon of the ſcarcity of Men in their College. At Hera- v1 
clea, Clineas and Philolaus preſided: at Metapontum, 4 
Theorides and Eurptus: at Tarentum, Archytas, Jam- 
blicus gives us a Liſt of 208 Pythagorean Men, and 
17 Women, eminent for the profeſſion of that Phi- 
loſophy. And Laertius ſay, his Syſtem continued for 
19 Generations. 3 
Pythagoras qualified his Diſciples for the Study of 7he prepa- 
Philoſophy by a Diſcipline that was incredibly ſtrict, racory Diſ- 
Their ready « bedience to his ſevere Orders was ow- cipline of 
ing to the Authority and Reputation he had among e Pytha- 
them. For they lookt upon him as a God (4) rather Bor eans. 
than a Man; taking their Meaſures from the Wonders 
related of him, and the myitical Divinity of his Opi- 
nions. One of their ineffable Secrets was, that, of Ra- 
tional Animals, one kind is God, another Man, and a 
Third between both theſe, namely Pythagoras. Some 
took him for Apollo, and ſome for a Divine Genius in- 
dulgent to Mankind. Porphyrins ſays, when they 
communicated any of the remote ſecrets of his Philo- 
ſophy, they ſwore by the Tetractys, calling its Au- 
thor, as ſome God, to Witneſs; whoſe Name out of 
Reverence they forbore ro Mention. In fine ; ſuch 
was their deference for him, that «v7; n (5) was 
a concluſive Argument in all their diſputes. He had 
| two forts of Auditors, viz. the Exotericks, c) who 
| were under probation, and the Eſotericks who had 
already paſt the Tryal. For he did not reveal his 
Fhiloſophy to every one rhat came to him, as the 
other Mercenary Philoſophers did: but before he ad-. J 
i mitted them to his School, he inquir d into their former 1 


/ 


s Converſation; he obſerv d what paſſions were predo- 

| minant in them, ana nicely minded their Meen, and the 9 
e motion of their Body. By theſe external Symptoms 1 
0 he trac d the occult diſpoſition of their mind; and 

e if he found them of a tractable Temper, apt to love 

e and value what he communicated to them, and capa- 

r ble to preſerve the Secrecy o his Opinions by a due 

e hlence, then he receiv'd them into his School; but 

q- if otherwiſe rejected em. This probation continued 

bl a) Jawbl. cop. 23, (b) lian. Var. hift. 4. 27. Cic. Nat. Dre 

| tid, 1. Greg. Naz. Ora. Jo (e) 7 nl. | 2:4 3 42 
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for five Years, during which time he purified their 
mind by many Exerciſes, by the Torment of cutting 
and cauterizing their Fleſh, and by confining them 
for ſeveral years to be deſpis d and contemn'd, in 
order to prove their Conſtancy, and work em into a 


- contempt of Glory and Honour. Beſides, he enjoyn'd 


them a ef wache Silence, (a) in order to divert 
their minds from external things, (5) and turn its 


reflection upon its ſelf. Agellins and Apuleius affirm 


that the Term of Silence was contracted for ſome, 
and enlarged for others of a more talkative Diſpo- 
ſition. But the ſhorteſt time was two Years. Before 
this Penance of Silence he taught nothing to them; 
and while it laſted they were allow d to hear him thro 
a Screen, but not to ſee him, nor, to Queltion or 
Write down any thing. Beſides the above mentioned 
ways of Purification, he commanded them to abſtain 
from all things that had Life and from Wine, to eat 
and to ſleep little, to deſpiſe Honour and Riches, and 
to have a ſincere reſpect for their Relations and 
School-fellows. Dioqorus ( 9 ſaith, they us d to have 
all ſorts of delicious Food ſet before em in order to 
provoke their Appexite, and then to be puniſh'd with 
the removal of it“ The deſign cf this mortifying 
Diſcipline, was, to qualiſie their Soul for the ready 
Apprehenſion of Truth, and a Converſation with the 
Gods by Viſions and Dreams. In the mean time, they 
were oblig'd ro bring their whole Eſtate and put it 
into the hands of ſome of thef{Diſciples, call'd Politici 
and Oeconemict, for the benefit of the community; 
(d) all things being common among them; for Pro- 
perty was by them lookt upon as a cauſe of Diſſen- 
tion and Trouble: But if at any time they millik d 
the Community, they liad Liberty to depart (e), and 
draw back as much and even more than they brought. 
After the quinquennial Silence, thoſe who appear d 
worthy to participate of his Doctrines, were admitted 
to hear him within the Screen, and to ſee him; (F) and 
were call'd Eſotericks. But thoſe who were rejected ; 
receiv'd the Double of what they brought in; and 
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| had a Tomb erected for them, as if they had been 


dead. Of the approv'd diſciples (4), ſome were 
call d Mat hematici, who were taught the higheſt and 
remoteſt Reaſons of things: and others Aconſmatics 
who learn d Doctrines without Demonſtrations or 
Reaſons. Theſe Doctrines, not ſupported by De- 


monſtrations, were call d Aconſmata, and drawn up in 


three Ranks, viz. ſuch as tell what a thing is, as, 
what is the Sun, &c. ſuch as tell, what is molt ſuch a 
thing, as, what is moſt juſt, moſt wiſe, &c. (theſe 
were much/us'd by the ſeven Sages, before Pytha- 


| goras;) and laſtly, ſuch as tell what is to be done and 


what not (5). The Pythagorean Diſciples were oblig'd 


to wal« every Morning by themſelves in ſome retir d 


place, in order to compoſe their mind before they en- 
gag d in Company: for which reaſon the Pythagoreans 
ever frequented ſacred places, theſe being moſt ſoli- 
tary. After their Morning walk, they ſtudied a 
while; and then they went to their Morning Exerciſes; 
the greater part anointed themſelves and ran Races; 
ſome wreſtl'd in Orchards and Groves; and others 
threw Sledges and grapl'd Hands. At Dinner they 
fed upon Bread and Honey. The Afternoon was em- 
ploy'd in Politichs whether Foreign or Domeſtick. In 
the Evening, they walk'd two or three in a Company, 
and diſcoursd of the Doctrines they had learn d. 
After their Evening Walks, they us'd Baths, Waſh- 
inge, Libations, and Sacrifices of Meal and Frank- 
incenſe ; and then went to ſupper before Sun ſet, 
no more than Ten being in one Company. They us'd 
Wine, Maza, Bread, Broths, Herbs, and the Fleſh 
of ſuch Beaſts as us d to be ſacrific d. After Supper 


they offered Libations, and then had Lectures; at 


which, the Youngeſt us d to read by the Direction 


the Eldeſt. When they were to depart, he who 
fil'd the Wine, pour d forth to them in Libation; 


and during the Libation the Eldeſt of them declar d 
theſe things; That none ſhould hurt or kill a Do- 
meſtick Plant or Fruit ; That they ſhould ſpeak well 
and think reverently of the Gods, Dæmons, and 
Heroes; That they ſhould thing well of Parents 
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and Benefactors, aſſiſt Law, and oppoſe Rebellion · 
This ſaid, every one departed to his houſe. They 
wore a white clean Garment; but us d no Skins, be- 
cauſe they approvd not the Exerciſe of Hunging, 


(Za) Theſe and all other Actions of the Day they con- 


triv d in the Morning before they roſe, and examin'd 
at Night before they ſlept; for the Pythagoreans were 
mighty diligent in cultivating the Memory, and their 


Maſter advisd them chiefly ro have a watchful eye 


Mathe- 
matical 
Science. 


prepara tp» 


ry to Phi- 


ſophy. 


upon two Times, viz, when they went to Sleep and 


when they roſe from it; at each of which they ought 
to take an Account of what was paſt, and with a pro- 
vidential care look forwards to what was to come, 
Beſides the quinquennial filence of the 5 

0- 


there was a perpetual (5) filence obſerv'd by the E 


rericks, with reference to thoſe that were not of their 
Society: by which means their Doctrines were con- 
ceal'd from Foreigners, and handed down to their Suc- 
ceſſors as Myſteries of the Gods. 8 

(e) Pythagoras having thus purified the mind by 


the ſeverity ot his Diſcipline; thought it proper to lay 


before it ſuch Speculations as are intermediate between 
corporeal and incorporeal, before it commenc'd the 
Contemplation of erernal and incorporeal Things. 
(4) Theſe Preparatory Sciences or Speculations , be 
firſt rerm'd A u v, taking all Mathe ſis to be Re. 
mini ſcence, which does not proceed either from ſenſible 
Objects or acquir d Knowledge, but from inward and 
reflexive Thoughts excited by Phenomena, The 
Science of Mathematicks reſpects either Multitude or 


* 1 That part which reſpects Multitudt 
abſo 


utely conſidered is call'd Arithmetick; and that 
which - treats of Multitude relatively one to another 
is term'd «ſich. That part of it which treats of 
unmoveable Magnitude, bears the Title of Geometry, 
and that which has moveable Magnit ude for its object, 
is call d Aſtronomy or Sphæric gr. 
(e) Of theſe four parts, Arithmetich is the firſt, as 
being præexiſtent before the reſt in the intellect of the 
efficient Gon, and entitl'd to a priority of Nature. 


(2 Jambl. Porphyr. Lnoert, (b) Tlavreans *x2pubic. (c) Pen. 


vit. Fyib. (d) Procl. in Exc:, 1. 15. (e) Nijcem, Arith, 
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This Science was highly eſteemed by Pythagorat, who 6 
affirm d that the ultimate good of mankind conſiſts 
in the moſt exact Science of Numbers. Number is 
of two kinds, viz. the Intel ectual, which exiſts in 
the Divine Mind, being the Principle, Fountain, and 
Root of all things, (a) from which and out of which 
all thin 's are digeſted into order, by the all- creating 
Mind, and remain numbred by an indifloluble ſeries: 

And the Sciential Number, which is a Progreſſion of 
Multitude beginning from Monad, and a Kegreſſion 
ending in Afonad: For the Monad contains Seminal 
Reaſons, (5) which when extended. and produc'd into 
at make Number. Monad differs from One, in this, 
(c) that the former is in Numbers, and the Latter in 
things numbred, The like may be ſaid of Duad and 
Two. There are two kinds of Sciential Numbers 
(a), viz. Even Number, which is infinite and is capa- 
ble of Diviſion into the greateſt ( (viz! halves) and the 
leaſt Magnitudes (viz, two, which is the leaſt Num- 
ber : ) and odd Number which is bounded, and does 
not admit of ſuch a diviſion. The odd (e) Number is 
Maſculine, full and perfect, and proper to be obſerv'd 
in facrifcing to the Celeſtial Gods. The Even is In- 
digent, Imperfect and Female, and peculiar to the 
Subterranean Deities, to whom Even things were 
ſacrific d: For Monad being the Father and Daad () 
the Mother of Number, what reſembles the former 


(vi⁊. Odd) muſt needs be Male; and that which bears 

, an Affinity to the Latter (viz. Even) muſt be Female: 

© Beſides, (g) the Even being ſubject to Section and 

0 Paſſion, from which the Oad is free, cannot but be 

t more imperfect. The Pythagoreans made uſe of a 

7 ſort of Number call d Symbolical, (h) by which they 

of demonſtrated the incorporeal Forms, and firſt princi- 

5, ples, which they could not expreſs in Words. Thus . 
Y they call'd : he Reaſon of Unity, Identity, Equality, 3 


Amicable Conſpiration, Sympathy, and the Nature 


as of things that do not change, Monvad; and the Reaſon 

he BS ND f 

ot (a) Theor 4 7 (b) Fe b. (o) Stob. 
| a . Smyrn. Nicem. Arith. cap. 5. Moderat. ap. Stob. (c) Steb. 

851 Phyſ. 2. (d) 2 rat. in Ethic. 22 Arith. cap. 4 (e) Serv. in 

b. Aneid. 3. Macrob. Satur. 1. 13. (f) Plut. de anima Froci. (g) Aron. in 

Prolem. Tert. Bibl. lib, 1. (h) Porph. 8 | 1 

his L202 . 
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of diverſity, inequality, diviſible and changeable 
Things, Dxad : for ſuch is the Nature of Monad and 
Duad in particular Things. The Nature of Things 
which have beginning, middle andend, they expreſs by 
Triad. The {ame in other Numbers; till you come 


to Decad the moſt perfect of all Numbers, compre. 


hending in it all Reaſons, Species and Proportions : 
So that decad imports as much as Nature it ſelf, for 
ſince it comprehends all Reaſons and Proportions of 
Numbers, tis adequate to the Nature of the Univerſe, 
which is calculated according to the Reaſons and Pro- 
portions of Numbers. To ſpeak more particularly 
of theſe Numbers. The Monad (4) is a quantity, 


_ which in the decreaſe of Multitude, being depriv'd of 


all Number, ſtands immoveable in the ſame Condition. 


Its Symbolical uſe procur'd it a Multiplicity of Names; 


for inſtance from irs Stability, Equality and Pre- 
hemince it was call'd Mind; from partaking both of 
Odd and Even,' Hermaphrodite; from being the be- 
inning and end of all, God; from being the only 

minary of all Numbers, Seminal Reaſon ; trom 
being ſeated as it were in the centre of the World, 
Veſta or Fire and the Throne of Jupiter; from its cir- 
cumſcribing and terminating Nature, Form or Species; 
from the exact and ſtable union of its Parts, Love, 
Concord, Piety, Friendſhip, 8c. In like manner Duad, 
ſignifying the Reaſon of Diverſity and Inequality, 
and of expreſſing the Nature of diviſible and mutablę 
Things, is entitul'd to ſeveral Names, ſuch as Dark- 
neſs, Unequal, Moveable, Indefinite ( becauſe two 
right Lines make no Figure) Diana, Opinion, Motion, 
Generation, Fortitude, (becauſe it firſt ſeparates its ſelf 
from the Ifonad) Marriage, Funo, &c. The Triad 
(5) is the firſt Number actually Odd; from which 
reaſon Pyt-agoras gave Oracles from a Tripod 'c)and 
advisd to offer Libation three Times, Upon this 
Number all Vertue depends; it is the Power and 
Compoſition of all MAuſick, and much more of Geo- 
metry; it has all power in Aſtronomy; and its Cube, 
viz. (d) 27 has the Power of the Lunar Circle, which 


—_— — 
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(a) eres, apud Steb. Phyſ. 1. a. (b) Ann. Theleg, (e) Joni. 
5 


vit. Pyth. cap. 28. (d) Agel. 1. 20. 
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is finiſh'd in 27 days. The Terrad (a) is the moſt 
perfect Number, the Root of all Things, and the 
Fountain of Nature. The Perfection of this Num- 
ber (6) is thus made out by Pythagoras, The deter- 
minate ſtop of Number is the Decad, after which we 
can go no further but are obliged to return to Monad. 
Now the Tetrad is the power of the Decad, for before 
we arrive at the Perfection of the Decad, we find an 
united- perfection in the Tetrad, the Decad being 
made up by Addition of 1, 2, 3, 4. Beſides, the Tetrad 
is an Arithmetical mean between 1, and 7. Now 1, 
is unbegotten but productive of all Numbers, and 7 is 
Motherleſs, for it is not made up of apy "nll a 
within rhe Decad ( as 6 is of twice 3, and 8 of 
twice 4, Cc.) and therefore the Tetrad or mean com- 
prehends all Powers both of the productive and pro- 
duced Numbers: And once more; the firſt ſolid 
Figure is found in a Tetrad, for a point correſponds 
to a Monad, a line to Duad (being drawn from one 
point to another) a Reyne to Triad {becauſe it is 
the moſt ſimple of all rectilineal Figures) ſo that a 
ſolid properly agrees with Tetrad. In fine, the Soul of 
Man conſiſts of a Tetrad (c), viz. Mind, Science, Opi- 
nion and Senſe; nay we cannot name any thing, which 
depends not on the Terrattys, as its Root and Prin- 
ciple. For theſe Reaſons Pythagoras call d God the 
Tetrad; and Tetrattys was held in ſuch Veneration 
by the Pythagoreans, that they ſwore by it and invok'd 
the divine Pythagoras by the Name of him who ra- 
veal d the Tetrattys, Tetrad had ſeveral Names, as 
Key- Keeper of Nature, Hercules, Juſtice, &c (d) The 
Pentad is the arſt Complexion of Even and Odd, viz. 
2 and 3. Hence tis call'd Venus, as connecting the 
Male and Female: It repreſents all Superior and In- 
feriour beings. Tis call'd, Providence, becauſe it 
makes unequals equal; immortal, Pallas, implying 
the fifth Eſſence; Didjmes or Tin, becauſe it divides 
jo into two; Semi-Goddeſs, as being the half of 10 
and plac d in the middle; Nature, becauſe multiplied 
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(a) Protoſpath. in Heſiod. Dies, Lucian. projapſ. in Salut ar. adm. 
Iren. lib. 1. cap. 1. (b) Hierecl. in aur. arm. (e) Plut. plac. Phil. 


(d) Theon, Sr. cap. 44> , 
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by it ſelf it retains it ſelf, juſt as Nature returns what 
it receives, as Wheat for Wheat, &c., The Hexad was 
by the P3thagoreans reckon'd a perfect Number, (2) 
perhaps from the Creation of the World; tis call'd 
Venus, becauſe it procreates Harmony; Marriage, 
becauſe it is the product of the firſt even and firſt 
odd Number, iz. 2 and 3, &c. The Heptad (6) is 
perfect and moſt proper for Religion : upon which 
account Pythagoras thought that Creatures (c) born in 


the 5th Month Live. Tis call'd Fortune, Occaſion, 


Motherleſi, Virgin, Mars, Cuſtody (alluding to the 


Seven Stars that Guard the Univerſe) Ageleia, &c. 
The Ogdoad is the firſt Cube and the only Number 


evenly even under 10. Its Names were Panuar moni a, 


Muſick. 


Cadmea, Juſtice, &c. The Ennead is the firſt Square 
of an odd Number. Its Names were Ocean, Horizon, 
Prometheus, &c. The Decad (d) is the greateſt Num- 
ber, at which all Nations ſtop (e) and return to 
Aonad, Its Names were World, becauſe it compre- 
hends all; Heaven, as being the perfecteſt; Fare, 
becauſe it ſeminall contains all property either in 
Numbers or Beings; Age, Power, Atlas, firſt Square, 
becaule tis made of the firſt four Numbers, 1, 2, 3. 4; 
Unwearied, God, Sun, &c, To return to Numbers 
in General. Pythagoras taking Numbers to be the Root 
of divine things, and conceiving a near affinity be- 
rween the Gods and them, (Ff) invented a way of 
Divination by Numbers, which he taught his Diſciples, 
and particularly to Abaris. 

(2g) Muſick is an apt Compoſition of Contraries, 
an Union of many, and conſent of different things. 
God being the reconciler of diſcordant things, his 
chiefeſt work is to reconcile enmities according to 
Muſick and Medicine. In Muſick conſiſts the Har- 
mony of the World. This Harmony the Pyrhago- 
reans examined by Reaſon (h) whereas the Ari- 
ftoxeneans judged of it by Senſe. Hence the Py- 


' thagoreans inſtead of Harmoni, us d the word 


—_— 
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0) Clem. Alex. (b) Alex. Aphrod. Probl. 2. Queſt 47. (e) Jul 


Pau! Recept. Sent. lib. 4. Cic. 9. (d) Athenag. Apolog. pro Chriſt. 
(e) Plut. Plac. 1. 3. (f) Fambl, Vit. Pyth. cap. 28. (g) Tbeon. Smyrn, 


Alas ſ. cab. 1. (h) Pioiemais apud Porphyr. in Harman, Ptol, 


Canonic, 
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2 deriving it from the Harmonical Canons, or 


Rules found out by Reaſon; ſo that Canonic, is that 
which treats of Harmony by Ratiocination, and not 
by the Criterion of Senſe. Under this Head, they 
treat of Human Voice; (a) which they divide, as a 
Genus, into two Spenies; namely Continuous, by which 
we carry on a continued Diſcourſe, without ſtaying to 
transfer the Voice from one Sound to another; and 
Diaſtematick or Intermiſſive, by which we reſt upon 
every Note, allottiog to it a diſtin&t Magnitude, but ſo 
as to join, though not to confound the Sounds. The 
former being by Nature infinite in Magnitude, has for 
its Term or Place, from the beginning of Speech to 


the concluſive Silence; ſo that the Variety thereof is in 


our Power. But the Place of the Diaſtematick, is not 
voluntary, but natural, its beginning being that which 
is firſt heard, a id the end that which is laſt pronounc d. 


Tis true, ſome unperceivable Sound may commence 


before; but as light Bodies are not minded in the Sta- 
ticks, till by the Appoſition of others they gravitate 
ſenſibly, ſo oblcure Sounds are not accounted for, till 
they affect the Organ of Hearing. The firſt Muſick, 
or Variety of Sounds, is derived by the Pythagoreans, 
from the erratick Stars, („) the Circumagitation of 
which round the Earth, occaſions Sounds, which differ 
in Proportion to their reſpective Magnitude, Celerity, 
and Lecal Diſtance; whence every one is called gp, 
is having no Staſis, or fixed Station; and , , 
always in Courſe; whence God is called 6:35, and the 
Medium in which they move, 2:8jp. Now foraſmuch 
as all Celeſtial Beings muſt of Neceſſity obſerve a ſet- 
tled Proportion, twill follow, that the Spheres ſound 
lomerhing muſical and concordant, fince a grating un- 
pleaſant Noiſe, is the effect of remerarious Motions, 


that are not govern'd by Meaſure. Purſuant to this - 


Notion, tis alledg'd, that the Motion of Saturn, 


which is the higheſt and fartheſt Planet from us, gives 
the graveſt Sound ; and the Lanary, which is loweſt 


and neareſt, gives an oppoſite Sound; the former of 
which is call d Hypate, from 977, 4.0. the higheſt, and 
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the Latter Neate, from ve, i. e. the /oweſt, Upon 
the ſame Proportion of Diſtance, the Sound of Fup;- 
ter is call d Parypate, and that of Venus, Paraneate, 
The Sound ariſing from the Motion of the. Sun, which be- 
ing in the midſt, is the Fourth from each Extream of 
the Seven Planets, is calld Meſe; whence that of 
Mars comes to be Hypermeſe, and that of Mercury, 
Parameſe. That which bears the Proportion betwixt 
the Aoon and the Earth, is call d (a) 4 Tone, as well 
as that from the Sun to Mars; that from the Moon 
to Mercur; is the Half, as well as that from Mars to 
Jupiter; and that from Mercury to Venus as well as that 


* Q ON” Sa. & __ A ©«- 3 „* 1 


from Jupiter to Saturn, are much about the ſame; bur ˖ 
that from Venus to the Sun, as well as that from Saturn to ; 
the Zodiach, are, each of em, ſeſquiple. Theſe Sounds of , 
the Seven Planets, and the Sphere of the fix'd Stars, , 
together with that above us, (5) are the Nine Muſes. R 
But their joint Symphony, being Eternal, is calld 8 
MAnemoſyne. Of theſe Sounds, in the Heptachord, * 
(e) the two Extreams make the fulleſt Concord, i. e. t 
the Concord of Diapaſon, conſiſting in a double v 
Proportion; which in as much as it could not be done th 
by Two Tetrachords, Pythagoras added an eight Sound, 0 
inſerting it bet wixt the eſe and Parameſe, ſetting it to 
from the Meſe a whole Tone, and from the Parame/e 1. 


a Semitone. Now this inſerted Sound, (bearing a Se/- by 
gaiottave Proportion) being added to either the upper Po 
or lower Tetrachord, makes a Diapente Concord: (each Py 
Tetrachord is an equal half of the Heptachord, taking ſur 


the middle Note to be the end of one, and the begin- by 
ning of the other.) The Diapente Proportion, (d) was the 
by Pythagoras, found to be Seſquialtera, the Diateſ- pri 
2 Seſquitertia, and the Diapaſon, or univerſal Con- app 


ſent, to be in a double Proportion. (e The Occaſion Sch 

of the Invention was this; As he paſt by a Smith's the 

Shop, and heard the Iron Hammer ſtriking upon the ning 

Anvil, he obſerv d the Diapaſon, Diapente, and Diateſ We 

ſaron Concords; and upon Trial found, that the Vari- Eve 

ety of Sounds did not proceed either from the Force of bim 

| the Blow, or Faſhion. of the Hammers, but from Jam 
— — —— Mn 
(a) Plin.1. 8. c. 22. (b) Porph. (e) Nicom. cap. 5. (d) Theon. Smyrn. 
(e) Nicom. harm. cap. 6. Macrob. in ſomn, Scip. 2. Cenſorin. de die 
Natal, cap. 10. Beth. Mu. 1. cap. 10, 11, | their (a) 
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eir reſpective Weight. Upon which, having taken 
2 e Weight of the Hammers, he hung Four 
Parallel Weights upon Four Strings of equal Subſtance 
and Length; and by ſtriking the Strings by two at a 
time interchangeably, found that the String, ſtretch d 
by the greateſt Weight (viz. twelve Pound) ſounded a 
Diapaſon in reſpe& of that ſtretch d by the leaſt Weight 
(viz. fix Pound.) From this he concluded, that the 
Diapaſon conſiſts in a double Proportion. Helikewiſe 
found, that the greateſt to the leaſt but one (viz. 
eight Pound) ſounded a Diapente, which he thereupon 
concluded to be in a Se/quialtera Proportion, that being 
the Proportion of the Weights. But the greateſt to 
the next greateſt (viz, nine Pound) ſounded a Dia- 
teſſaron, which by Conſequence muſt be in a Hquiter- 
ia Proportion. Frgm the aforeſaid Proportion of 
the Weights, he found the double Proportion to be 
compounded of Seſquialtera and Seſquitertia; and the 
exceſs of the opens with reſpect to the Dzateſſaron, © 
to be in a Seſqwicttava Proportion, which is the Pro- 
portion of the additional Tone mentioned above. So 
that this additional Tone, together with the Diateſſa- 
r01, makes a Diapente, This Experiment he applied 
to many kinds of Inſtruments, and found that it held 
without Variation in all. He made up the Octachora, 
by calling the Sound reſulting from the leaſt. viz. fix 
Pound, Hypate, that from eight Meſe, that from nine 
Par imeſe, and that from twelve Neate; and then 
ſupplying the middle Spaces according to the Diatonick 
kind. (4) The uſe Pythagoras made of Muſick, and 
the various Combinations of Tones, was to revive the 
primitive Harmony of the Faculties of the Soul, to 
appeaſe the Paſſions and unſeemly Apperites of his 
Scholars; by vertue of it he freed em at Night from 
the Perturbations rais'd in the Day, and in the Mor- 
ning from the Drouſineſs of the Night, for they us d 
to compoſe themſelves with the Lute both Morning and 
" uening. Though he never plaid on any Inſtrument 
himſelf, yet by an unconceivable ſort of Divinity, ſays 
| ianöblichus, he taught others to imitate, by Inftru- 
ments, and the Voice, the Cœleſtial Muſick and Har- 
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mony of the Spheres, which none but himſelf could 
perceive and underſtand ; and upon the ſame fore, 


Empedocles ſeems to cry up his Seeing, Hearing, and 


Underſtanding beyond all other Men. He likewiſe 
made Muſick ſerviceable ro Health, (a) by cauſing 


ſome pleaſant Verſes, calculated againſt the Paſſions 
and Diſeaſes of the Mind, to be ſung by a Chorus, 


ſtanding round one that plaid on the Lute, which was 
the only Muſical Inſtrument he approv'd of; for he 


conceiv d (4) Wind-Inſtruments to have an ignoble, 


ungenerous Sound, and to be only fit tor the common 
People. He accuſtomd his Scholars to make and 
ling Verſes, (c) calculated particularly againſt their ſe. 
veral Paſſions; and had a fingular Dexterity in adap- 


ting the Tunes of the Lute to the Paſſion he meant to 


atta k. By ordering a Piper to change his Tune into 
the Spondiack Mood, he lull'd aſleep the Paſſion of An- 
ger in a young Man that in his Drink was going to 
fire his Rival's Houſe. (4) He of en made ule of the 
Verſes of Homer and Heſiod to calm and compoſe the 


Mud. To Muſick he added Dancing. which he usd 


Geometry. 


as being a proper Means to preſerve the Agility and 
Health of his Body. 1 

(e) Pythagoras having learn d Geometry of the Ag) 
ptiant and Chaldæans, was the firſt (f that advanced 
it tothe Dignity of a Liberal Science, by purſuing us 
Thecrems in an immaterial, intellectual Way. He 
calld a Point Monad, g) a Line Duaad, a Surface, 
Triad, (a Triangle being the firſt of all rectilinear Fi- 
gures, and occultly compris d even in a Circle,) anda 


ſolid Tetrad. A Triangle, he call'd, (Y) the Principle 


of Generation and Formation. Hence, fays Timers, 
all Proportions, as well natural, as of the Conſtituti 
on of the Elements, are Triangular, becauſe they 200 
diſtant by a Three-fold Interval, and collect things 
every way diviſible ; juſt as Angles do the Multitude 
of Lines. And for the ſame Reaſon _Philolans dedi- 
cates the Angle of a Triangle to Saturn, Pluto, Aa! 


— 
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(a) Jambl. (b) Ariſtid. Quintiliap lib. 2. (c) Jambl. Cie. Taſc 


Queſt. 4. Proem (d) Jambl. Porph. 9 Jambl (f) Procl. in £6 
clid. 1. 2, Laert. (g) Procl. in Euclid. 1. 2. def. 1, 2, 5. (h) #4 
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and Bacchus, which repreſent the Qualities of the 
Four Elements, and operate differently upon ſecond 
Bodies, though their Union may be collected according 
to one Angle. A Triangle being the Principle and Au- 
thor of the Conſtitution of ſublunary Things; the 
right Angle gives them Eſſence, the obtuſe Diſtance, 
and the acute Diviſibility. So that the Triangular 
Proportion conſtitutes the Eſſence of material Bodies, 
diſtant, and every way diviſible. Of Quadrangular 
Figures, (4) the Square repreſents the Divine Eſſence, 
by vertue of irs regular Order, Equality, and firm 
Conſiſtence. Of the many Geometrical Theorems in- 
vented by Pythagoras and bis Followers, theſe areparti- 
cularly known to be ſuch, (5) Of all Polygons 
join'd together at the Angles, none make exactly four 
right Angles (i. e. the whole Space about a Point) but 
an Equilateral Triangle, a Square, and an Æquilateral 
Equiangular Hexagon; for fix of the firſt, four of 
the ſecond, and three of the laſt, make exactly four 
right Angles. (c) The Internal Angles of every Tri- 
angle, are equal to two right Angles a4) In Rectan- 
ele Triangles, the Square of the Hypothenuſe is equal 
to the Squares of the Sides containing the right An- 
gle. Upon the Invention of this noble Theorem, he 
tacrificd an Hecatomb, according to (e) Apollodorus, 
according to Plutarch an Ox. But Cicero (f ) que- 
ſtions either. as being contrary to his Doctrines againſt 
bloody Sacrifices. Some ſay (g) he ſacrific'd an Ox 
of Flour , others () of Clay. Plutarch (i) thinks 
this Sacrifice was made upon the Invention of a Pro- 
blem of the Area of a Parabote z but tis manifeſt, that 
the Pxthagoreans meant only by Parabole, ( the De- / 
(cription of a Space or Figure, applied to a right Line,, 
to which it is adequate: I hough later Writers apply the 
Word to Conical Section:. Wi He found our Herculess 
Stature, by an uncommon ſtretch of Thought; for 
war to. that the Ohmpick Field at Piſa, made fix 
hundred of Hercule, s Feet; and that all the other 
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running Courſes in Greece were juſt fix hundred Foot 
long, though ſhorter than that; by meaſuring the Dif- 
ference, he found out the Proportion of his Feet to 
that of another Man's ; and reckoning the general 
Length of the Body to be proportionable to that of 
one Member, concluded his Stature to be in the ſame 
Proportion to other Men, that the Length of that O- 

; lympick Courſe was to the reſt. | 
Aftronomy. * As for the Pythagorean Aſtronomy, we have the fol. 
lowing Account of it. There are ten Cceleſtial Spheres, 
(a) Nine of which, viz. the fixed Sphere, the Sven 
Planets, and our Earth, are viſible to us; and the 
Tenth, viz. Antichthon, or an Earth oppoſite to ours, 
was invented by Pythagoras, to make up the perfect 
Number of the Decad. He plac'd Fire in the middle 
of the World, terming it Veſta and Monaa, and the 
Cuſtody of r ; becauſe the Centre being the moſt 
excellent Place of the Univerſe, ought principally ti 
be preſerv'd, and the fiery Globe that lodges in it (viz, 
the Sun) is of general Uſe to the World, which is 
moved round it. The Earth is not immoveable, 
(65) nor ſeated in the Centre, but is one of the Stars 
carried about the Fire, that is in the middle, which 
occafioneth Day and Night. In like manner, the Au- 
tichthon is carried round the Fire, but inviſible to us, 
becauſe it follows the Motion of the Earth, and is al- 
ways oppoſite to, or beneath us, ſo that the bigneſs of 
our Earth hinders us from ſeeing it. This Hyperhe/is, 
by which the Sun is ſeated in the Centre, and the Earth 
entituled to a circular Motion, was firſt made publick 
by (c) Philolaus, and afterward embelliſh'd by (4) A. 
ri ſtarchus the Samian ; but both of em deriv d it from 
Pythagoras. Of late it was reviv'd by Nicolaus Coper 
nicus, who by aſſigning the Earth an annual and di- 
urnal Motion, and placing the Sun in the Centre, has 
oblig d the World with an ingenious Explication of 
all the Phænomena that were inexplicable in the Prole- 
maick Syſtem. (e) The Pythagoreans ſuppos d the Mo- 
tions of the Planets to be circular and equal, recko- 
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ning Irregularity of Motion to be inconſiſtent with the 
uncorruptible Nature of the Stars; and in order to ex- 
plain the apparent Inequality of their Motions, in- 
vented the Excentrichf and Epicycles; though ſome 
aſcribe theſe to the Invention of (a) .Exdoxws, The 
World being made according, to Muſical Proportion, 
the Seven Planets, which govern the Nativities of Mor- 
tals, make a harmonious Variety of Sounds, accor- 
ding to their ſeveral Heights; though ſuch is the 
greatneſs of the Noiſe, that our narrow Ears cannot 
receive it. The ſeveral Heights and Diſtances -of the 
Planets are thus adjuſted. (4) The Diſtance from the 
Earth to the Moon, makes 126000 Zalick Stadia, which 
in Muſical Proportion is a Tone; from the Moon to Mer- 
cury half as much, i. e. a Hemitone ; from thence to Venus, 
another Hemitonę; and from thence to the Sun, a Tone 
and an half. So that the Sun is diſtant from the Earth 
three Tones and an half, which is call'd Diapente; 
from the Moon two and an half, which is Diateſſaron; 
from the San to Mars, a Tone; from thence to Jupi- 
ter, a Hemitone; from thence to the Supream Heaven, a 
Hemitone alſo ; ſo that the Diſtance, from the Supream 
Heaven to the Sun, is Diateſſeron, i. e. two Tones and an 

half; and from the ſame Heaven to the top of the Earth, 
fix Tones, i. e. a Diapaſon Concord, Pliny (©) and La- 
ertius affirm, that Pythagoras was the firſt that found 
the Lucifer :nd Yeſper to be both one Star, viz. Venus, 
performing its Revolution in 348 Days, and never. re- 
ceding from the Sun more than 46 Parts. 
Alfter adue Application to the above-mention'd Pre- e Py- 
paratory Sciences, Pythagoras advanc d his Diſciples to thagorean 
Philoſophy ; which he defin'd to be the Knowledge « Ethicks. 
things that are, (d) meaning, by things that are, im- 
material andeternal Beings; for he held, that corpo- 
real Beings exiſt only Equivocally, or by Participation 
of the things that are, and that they are nat compre- 
henſible by Science, or capable of juſt Definitions; ſo 
that Immaterials, which continue always in the ſame 
Condition, and like themſelves, are the only Object of 
Philoſophy. The Deſign of Philoſophy being to puritie 
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and perfect the Mind, which Vertue and Truth are 
only able to effect; it conſiſts ot two Parts, 27 8. (a) 
Practical treating o! Vertue, and Theoretick leading us 
to Truth, The former frees us from Paſſions and ir- 
rational Appetites, and by purify ing our Souls, pre- 


pn us for the Reception of the latter, which aſſimu- 


ates us to God. For which Reaſon the Pythagorean 
Morali lead the Van of their Philaſophy; for they di- 
ſtinguiſh their practical Pzzloſophy into Paideutich and 
Politich, the former treating of private, the other of 
publick or relative Vertues. The Heads of the firſt 
part of their Moral Philoſophy, are, Inſtitution, Silince, 
Abſtinence, Fortitude, Temperance, Continence , and 


Segacity. Of rhe firſt three we h ve * treated; 
an (6) 


ſhall now only add, That Pythagoras (&) advis d 
thoſe who are voidof Underſtanding, to adhere to the 
Opinions generally receiv'd, and reckon'd thoſe indo- 
cile, who contemn'd the Opinions of their Elders and 
ſuch as lead a good Life; that he ridicul d rhe com- 
mon way of Education, in taking Care to inſtruct 


Children in Temperance, and all other Vertues, and 


leaving em to their own ConduCtt when they come to 
be Youths, whereas that Age, above all others, re- 
quires molt Care, Youths being equally ſubj-& to the 
Vices of Childhood and thoſe of Men ; and held that, 
in all rhe Periods of Life, a Man ought to be under 
ſome Overſeer, ſuch as a Magiſtrate or the like, for a 
living Creature is no ſooner left to irs ſelf, but it takes 
up wich Wickedneſs and ill Things. In a Word, the 
Pythagoreans extended [aſtitution to all forts of Ver- 
rue, arguing, That as we give Children Food at (ct 


Times, ard moderately, in order to prevent their be- 


ing Glurrons when they grow up, ſo we ought to be 
equally jealous of all other Habits. Upon the Head 
of Fortitude (c) they argu'd, that no Accident ſhould 
ſurprize em, ſince they equally expected all T hings 
our of their own Power. Their Precepts, trending to 


«his Vertue, were, (4) That we ſhould not abandon 


this Life without the Command of our Supream 
Lord, and that the Diſeſteem of the Vulgar ought 
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not to ſcare us from doing Good, fince they are but il | | 
Judges of all good Things, and rheir Cenſure 1s as de- 
ſpicable as their Applauſe. Upon the Head of Tempe- 
rance (a they diſcommended all Exceſs in Labour and 
Food, they ſhun'd Ambition and Vain. Glory, as the | 
Inftrumentsof Envy; they branded Drunkenneſs for 
the Study of Madneſs; and the Canker of the Flower 
of the Mind; they preferr'dDeath to tae clouding of the 

' Soul by IJatemperance; they reckon d Temperance the 
Strength, Light, and Wealth of the Soul, and affirm'd, 

That no Man was free who could not command his 

Paſſion, They exhorted all their Members to avoid 

Pleaſure above all Things, bating ſo much of ir as was 

beneficial and neceſſary for the Conveniencies of Life. 

Deſire, (aid they, is of all humane Faſſions the moſt 

dangerous; tis never at a ſtand, but is always em- 

ploy d in coveting either Repletion or Evacuation. or 

the Preſeace or Abſence ot ſenſitive Things; upon 

which Account we ought to be accuſtom d from our 

Childhood, to deſire only what is needful, and avoid 

what is vain or ſuperfluous. How various are the De- 

fires of M-ats, Fruits, Roots, &c? There is nothing 

ſo abſurd; that the Souls of ſome Perſurs, who are 

tranſported with Power, do not covet, though after 

all, every particular Meat produces ſome Alteration, 

and is the Cauſe of a particular Conſtitution, as well 

2s Wine, which occaſions Frenzy and Diſorder; though 

by reaſon of their infenſfible Efficacy we are ignorant 

of it, hey prchibiced Youth the Exerciſe of Coition 

before twenty Years of Age, ordering them to be em- 

ploy'd in a laborious temperate Way. They were of 

Cpinion, that all unnatural, ignominioys Generations 

ought tobe cut off. They advisd thoſe who were a- 

bout to get Children, to prepare themſelves for that 3 
Action, by a temperate, healchful Life; and above all, = 
not to perform it in Drink; and imputed the Wick- 1 
edneſs of Children, to the Inconſi jerateneſs of Pa- 9 
rents in not taking the neceſſary Precautions for Breed- 
ing a generous Race. Pythagoras b advis d his 
Followers to abſtain wholly from venereal Pleaſures in 
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the Summer, and to uſe em but very ſparingly in the 
Winter; as being at all Times perniclous to the 
Health ; and being ask'd ar what time a Man ſhould 


uſe em, (a) he anſwer d, When he has a Mind to be- 


weaker, Of Wiſdom Pythagoras had theſe Sentences, 


f Thongh moſt Men own Wiſdom to be the greateſt Good, 


yet few endeavour to poſſeſs it. Wiſdom is the Strength 
al, and Armour of a wiſe Man. (c) The 2 


part of Wiſdom conſiſts in the Impoſition of Names upon 


ings. | Rd x | 

The Second part of the Pythagorean practical Philo- 
ſophy was call'd Politich: The Heads of which are 
theſe ; (a) Common C * N Friendſhip, Worſhip of 
the Goas, Piety to the dead, Obedience to Parents and 
to the Law, and Lan- mabing. As for Common Conver- 
ſation} he (aid, (e) a juſt Stranger is to de preferr'd be- 
fore a Kinſman ; tis a part of good Education to over- 
look the want of Education in others; we ſhould ra- 


ther defire reſpect than fear from thoſe who converſe - 


with us, the one being accompanied with Admiration, 
the other with Hatred. (f) In Common Converſation, 
we ought to have a nice regard to Seaſonableneſs and 
Opportunity, to form juſt Meaſures from the diverſity 
of Age, Dignity, Affinity, Obligation, &c. and to 
attempt nothing in Converſation but what is ſuitable 
to our Circumſtances. As for Friendſhip, Pthagoras 
conceiv'd the end of it (g) to be the making one of 


two. (+) He demonſtrated an univerſal Friendſhip of 
all unto all, Gods to Men, Soul to the Body, Do- 


Pd 


ctrines to one another, G. He diſcours d fo admi- 


rably well of Friendſhip to all his Hearers, that in- 
timate Friends were, even in Jamblichuss Time, call d 
Pythagoreans. He advis d his Diſciples to avoid all 
Contention and Con troverſy, eſpecially in their own 
Countcey, and with their Elders or Benefactors. He 
advis'd likewiſe thoſe who corrected the Younger, to 
do it with Care and Tenderneſs; that being the true 


means to render the Correction profitable. He forbad 


the Renunciation of Friendſhip, upon the Ac- 
count of Adverſity, or any other cauſe, but that of 
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abſolute and incorrigible wickedneſs ; in fine the Py- 
thagoreans encourag'd a mutual Friendſhip, upon the 
Plea of their Union with God, and the Crime of tear- 
ing aſunder the God which was in em. As to the 


meſa of the Gods; (a) they made the Imitation of 


who is the only Good, the end of Philoſophy and the 
whole of a Man's Life. He being the chief Diſpenſer 
of Good, we ought not, ſaid they, to apply our ſelves 
to inferior Miniſters but to himſelf; and man being a 
oachful fickle Creature, we who are conſcious of 
our own fickleneſs cannot but be ſenſible that we ſtand 


in need of an uncontroulable Government manag'd 


with Moderation and Order, viz. that of the Divinity 
which overſees all our Actions; and ſhould never be 
forgetful of the Service we owe it. In Worſhipping 
the Gods, Pythagoras imitated Orpheus in adoring not 
the Forms of Men but the Gods themſelves, who com- 
prehending and fore-ſeeing all Things, reſemble and 
form the whole. He compil'd a model of divine Ser- 
vice, enjoining the offering of Libatjon thrice, the Sa- 
crificing to Venus on the Sixth day, and on the Eighth 
day of the Month to Hleſcules, he being Born at the 
end of Seven Months; the entring into the Temple 
wich a pure Garment in which none hath ſlept the 
Sleep of Slothfulneſs. He ordered that blood ſhed un- 
willingly in the Temple, ſhould be ſcatter d in the 


Sea, that being the firſt Element and moſt eſtimable 


of all Creatures; that a Woman ſhould not be brought 
to Bed in a Temple, it being improper that the Divi- 
nity of the Soul ſhould be there immers d in matter; 
that upon Holy-days'we ſhould not cut our Hair nor 
pair our Nails, intimating that the increaſe of our 
Goods ought not to be prefer d before the Empire 
of the Gods; that we ſhould not kill a Flea in the 


Temple, becauſe to the Deity we ought not to offer 


any ſuperfluous Things or Vermine; that the Gods 
ſhould-(4) be wor ſhip d always (the Heroes only after 
Mid-day) with Silence in white clean Garments, both 
Body and Mind being purified by Expiations, Bath- 
ings, Sprinklings, refraining from Murder, Adultery, 
and all Pollution, abſtaining from the Fleſh of 
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things that die of themſelves, Barbles, Cuttlefiſh, Ovi- 
perous Creatures, Beans, and all ſuch things as are 
prohibited by the Overſeers of ſacred Rites. (4) He 
allow'd none to pray for himſelf becauſe he knows not 
what is good for him. (6) He commanded his Dif. 
ciples to be backward in taking an Oath, but for- 
ward in keeping it. As for Piety to the dead, he ordered 
the dead to be (c) put in Earthen Barrels, among 
Leaves of Myrtle, Olives, and Black Poplar ; bur not 
to be burnt, (4) leſt any mortal ſhould participate of 
divine Honour. (e) He forbad tombs to be made of 
Cypreſs becauſe Jupiter's Scepter was of that Wood. 
He reckon d it a Piece of Piety to accompany the 


Dead at Funerals in white Garments. He cenſur d 


the Sumptuauſneſs of Funerals, (g) alledging that 
Pluto who delighted in coſtly Sacrifices ſuffer d thoſe 
to live longeſt who pay their Honours moſt ſparingly. 
Next to Gods and Dzmons, he enjoyn d an unfeign d 
obedience to Parents and the Law, () proclaiming 
Anarchy to be the greateſt Evil, and departing from 
the ſettl d laws and cuſtoms of a Country to be a per- 
nicious Practice. tie ſaid the firſt Evil that crept into 
a Family was Pride, the ſecond Reproach, and the 
third Ruine: upon which account every man ought 
to extirpate Pride, by accuſtoming himſelf from his 
Youth to a Temperate Maſculine Life. When his 
Scholars were ſufficiently prepar'd with Learning and 
Wiſdom, he laſt of all taught them the diſcipline of 
governing States and making Laws. 

The Pythagoreans divided Tweoretick Philoſophy into 
Two Parts; namely, the Science of Intelligibles and 


Natural Philoſophy. The former Treats of (i) Gods, 


Daæmans, Heroes, Fate, Fortune and Divination, P- 
thagoras defin'd God ik; to be a Mind diffus d through 
every part of the World and through all Nature, 
from whom all Animals receive Life. He held God 
to be One, the Principle of all things, and the Mover 
of all the Spheres; to be inviſible, () intelligible , 
and only wiſe, * reſembling in his Body Light, and 
in his Soul Tub. Under the ſupream God there are 
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Three kinds of Intelligibles, viz. Gods, Demons and 
Heroes, (a) For the Air is full of Souls which are 
eſteemed Dæmons and Heroes; from theſe are ſent 
not only to Men but to Cartel, Dreams and Preſages 
of Sickneſs and Health; to theſe pertain Expiations 
and Divinations. (6) All the Parts of the World above 
the Moon, are govern d by the firm decree of God: 
But Sublunary parts are rul'd partly by Goa, as when 
a Ship is preſerv d under Water; partly by our Choice, 
as when we go aboard of a Ship; partly by Fortune, 
as when Storms ariſe out of a calm; and partly by 
Fate, as when a Boy grows to be a Youth. How- 
ever, man (c) being ally d to the Gods, is the object 
of providential care. Fythagoras (d honoured Divi- 
nation as being convey d to men by Demons and 
Heroes; and approv'd of all its kinds, e excepting that 
by the ſacrifice of living Creatures. The only burnt 
offering by which he divin d, (f) was that of Frank in- 
cenſe. He us d Divination by Birds, g and Cledones 
i.e. Obſervations upon the incident and occaſional 
Speeches of Men. (+; He learnd Interpretation of 
Dreams of the Hebrews; and took the imaginations 


of Sleep to be real and not Phantaſms. He us d means 


ro procure quiet Sleeps with good and prophetick 
Dreams; and for that end prohibited the uſe of all 
flatulent and groſs Meats, which might obſtruct the 
{crenity of the Mind. Apuleius i) ſays he was skill'd 
in judicial Aſtrology ; and Varro tells us, that he 
practis d Hydromancy. 


363 


As for the Pythagorean Phyſicks; our Fhiloſo Natural 
pher made numbers the Principles and Elements of Philoſophy. 


all Things. His Followers argue ti us: The firſt 
Principles of Things muſt be unapparent; becauſe 
whatever is apparent to Senſe, muſt have other things 
ef which it conſiſts : Now theſe things cannot be cor- 
poreal, for as the Elements of Words are not Words 
themſelves but Sy llables and Letters, ſo the Elements 


of Bodies are not Bodies; but intelligible incorporeals ; 
for if they were corporeal, Bodies would confiſt of 
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Bodies, i infinitum, and ſo there would be no Prin 
ciple. Now, of intelligible Things, Numbers are the 
Firſt ; for all other things, even Idea s themſelves, 
fall under the Affection of Numbers; but Numbers 
fall all under the Afonad, and the inderminate Dad. 
From whence we may conclude that Aonad and Daad 
are the two Principles of all beings ; For all beings are 
underſtood either by difference, :. e. abſolutely and 
by themſelves, as 4 Man, a Horſe, 8c. or by contra. 
riety, as juſt and unjuſt; or elſe by relation, as right 
and left. Now the genus of the 9 beings is one; 
of contraries, equal and unequal; of relatives, exceſs and 
defect. Again; of theſe genus's equality is reducible to 
one, for one is equal in it ſelf; and inequality is reduci- 
ble to exceſs and defect; and the firſt exceſs and de- 
ect being in Two, is reducible to rhe indeterminate 
Duad. This indeterminate Duad gives being to the 
Arithmetical Two by being joyn d to the Monad, and 
then ſteping continually forward, generates the reſt 


of the Numbers ; and as theſe two by their Combi- 


nations produce all. Numbers, ſo they compoſe all 
things in the World, the Monad in the nature of an 
efficient cauſe, and the Duad in that of paſſive matter; 
for of Numbers are made Points, Lines, Surfaces and 
Solids, and of theſe the Four Elements. Beſides, the 
whale World being govern'd by Harmony muſt have 
Numbers for its Principles, ſince theſe alone comprize 
the Proportions that conſtitute perfect Harmony, 
conſiſting of three concords, viz. the diateſſaron, dia- 
pente, and diapaſon; the Analogy of theſe three Con- 
cor s being afforded by the Tetractys, of which above. 
In fine, Numbers extend both to Bodies and Incor- 
poreals, Naturals and Artificials. Without them all 
Meaſures, Weights, and Art it ſelf would tumble 
to the Ground, and the uſe of the dijudicative Rea- 
ſon would be ſunk. We conclude therefore 
that Numbers are the Principles of all Things; the 
comprehenſion of which, i. e. the World, (4) is call d 
10 f from its order and beauty, being animate and 
Spherical (5). The World was made by God; in 
Thought, not in Time (c); and being ſenſible and 
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cor is corruptible ; but the providence of God 
will always preſerve it from corruption. (4) It had its 
beginning from Fire, which was made of a Pyramid, 
as the Earth was of a Cube, Air of an Oftaeare, Water 
of an Loſiedre, and the Sphere of the Univerſe of a 
Dodecacdre. Beyond the World there's an infinite 
vacuum. * In the fixt Sphere reſides the firſt Cauſe. 
Above the Moon, all things are regulated by a con- 
ſtant order; and the Air or ÆEther being in I 
Motion, and conſequently pure and healthful, all 
things in it are immortal, (c) whereas in the ſublunary 
parts all things are mov d promiſcuouſſy, the Stagna- 


ting Air is unwholeſome, and all things it it are mor- 
tal. The Sun, Moon and other Stars are Gods; and 


every Star is a World containing Earth, Air and 
Ather (d). The Sun is Spherical. The Moon borrows 
her Light from the Sun and is inhabited by Creatures 
Fairer Fifteen times than we. A Comet is one of thoſeStars, 
which are not always apparent, but riſe after a certain 
Period. As for Sublunary things, (e) the Sphere of fire is 
higheſt, the next is that of Air, then Water, and then the 
Earth. The Earth being loweſt, is the receptacle of 
the loweſt (i. e. the worſt) things. All things live 
that participate of the heat deriv'd from the Beams of 
the f Sun; but all ſuch things have not Souls. Ani- 
mate Creatures are generated, one of another by ſeed; 
for of Earth nothing can be generated, Seed is a 
diſtillation from the Brain, which, tho corporeal, is 
endued with an incorporeal Power. Its ſubſtance be- 
ing gradually turn'd into a Gelly, gives being to Fleſh, 
Bones, &c. But the Soul and Senſe ariſe from the 
Vapour. There are two kinds of Births. (g) The 
firſt and leſſer is compleated in 75 Months, and con- 
tain d in the Number 6; for the firſt 6 Days the 
Sed is Milky; the next 8 Bloody, the next 9 F leſhy, 
and in 12 more (in all 35 Days) the Body is fully 
form d; and at the end of 35 Days multiply d by 6, 
i. e. 220, the Birth is brought to Maturity. Now the 
gradual Progreſs of 6, 8, 9, and 12, gives the Diateſ- 
ſaron, Diapente, and Diapaſon concords; ſo that all 
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Generation is carried on by Harmony. The other 
greater Birth of Ten Months is contain'd in te 
number 7, for after 9 days the Seed is converted into 
blood, in 40 days the Members are formed, and in 
the ſpace of 40 days multiply d by 7, 1. e. 40 Weeks 
(on the firſt day of the laſt week) the Birth is brought 
to Perfection. The Soul (4) is a ſelf moving 2 
It conſiſts of two Parts, namely the rational, and the 
irrational, which laſt is ſubdivided into the Aaſcible 
and De ſiderative. The Souls even of brutes are rati- 
onal; but their reaſon is clouded by the ill Tempera- 
ment of their Body. The beginning of the Soul is 
from the heat of the Brain; and it is nouriſh'd by 
Blood. Of its three Parts, viz. „8g, 9pjy and 9uud;, 
which Aldobrandinus renders, mens, animus and ira; 
only geh, is peculiar to Men. The Senſes in gene 
ral are very hot Vapours, derivd from the reſpective 
Elements, - 6 Sight from Æther, Hearing from Air, 

.  Smelling from Fire,Taſte from Water, Touch from Earth. 
Sight is the Judge of Colours. (c) Colour is the ſuperf - 
cies of a Body. Its variety proceeds from the Mixtion of 
the Elements. The Image in a Looking glaſs is occa- 
ſion d by the thick ſmooth Body its repercufſion 
of the ſi hr which returns into its Self. Hearing is the 
Judge of Voice. Voice is not Air but the Superficies of 
Air, and conſequently incorporeal. Theſe Two Senſes 
together with Hnelling and Taſting, d) are ſeated in 
the Head only and confin'd to their proper Organs: 
whereas Touching is diffus d through the Head and the 
whole Body, and is common to every Senſe, but ex- 
hibits its judgment moſt manifeſtly in the Hands, 
The rational part of the Soul (e), is an acceſſion 
accruing to the Soul by participation of the univerſal 
Divine mind, or Soul of the World, and ronſequently 
is immortal. Our Souls conſiſt of a Tetrad (f ), viz. 
Mind, which is a Monad, for it conſiders things ab- 
ſolutely and in their general Notions; Science, which 
is an indeterminate Duad, for it infers one thing 
from another that's granted; Opinion which is a 
Triad, for the Number 3 implies a multitude, and 
ſo does Opinion; and Senſe, which is a Tetrad. Opinion 


Y Plur. Plac. (b) Srob. Plyſ. 1. (c) Pla. (d) Anon. Pit. (e) St 
P. — Cicer. ag () 9 ( ) Anon Vi ut (e) St 


is the only thing proper to Men, for Aind and Sci- 
ence are common to divine Natures, and Senſe to 
Beaſts. Pythagoras, who aflerted the Immortality of 
Souls, (4) maintaind likewiſe, that they are pre- 
exiſtent to Bodies, and after a Separation from one 
Body are convey d into another; and ſometimes run 
through ſeveral other kinds of living Creatures, and 
then enter again into a human Body. Upon which 
account he reckon d all Animals to be of the ſame kind 
with Men. To confirm this Doctrine, (6) he af- 
ſerted that his own Soul was firſt in Æthalides, then 
in Euphorbus, after the Death of Euphorbus in Her- 
motimus, and after his Death in Fyrrhus, and at laſt 


it came to Pythagoras, and by a particular Gift from 


Mercury remembred all things it had ever done or ſuf- 
fer d. The Life of the Soul in its ſeparate State is 
different from that in the Body, (c) for when it de- 
parts from the Body it goes to the Soul of the World 
and walks in the Air like a Body. Mercury, the 
Keeper of Souls, conducts the pure into celeſtial 
Manſions, but the impure are bound by Furies in in- 
diſſoluble Chains; and the meeting of the dead (4) 
cauſes Earthquakes, | 


(e) Pythagoras apply d himſelf to the ſtudy of Me- Madicine. 


dicine as well as natural Philoſophy ; and poſſibly 
was taught it by the Chaldeans. Both he and his 
Followers were very exact in obſerving the juſt Pro- 
portion of Dyer. (f) He difallow'd all flatulent 
Meats and approv'd ſuch as confirm and unite the 
Conſtitution of the Body, particularly fillets, He 
forbad ſuch Mears as were eſteem' d ſacred; as well 
as thoſe not us'd by the Gods. To the Pythagorick 
Philoſophers who ftudy'd ſublime things, he ſtrictly 
prohibited the drinking of Wine, the eating of any 
thing that had Life, the ſacrificing to the Gods any 
living Creature, or doing the leaſt injury to any Ani- 
mals. Accordingly he always worſhip'd at unbloody 
Altars, and was fo far from ſuffering even the Sa- 
vage Beaſts to be kill'd, that he took all care to tame 
and inſtruct them both by Words and Actions. He 
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likewiſe. commanded civil Lawgivers to abftain froth 
the Fleſh: of living Creatures, becauſe the leaſt inju- 


rious thing would look ſcandalous in them whoſe | 


Office it was to promote Juſtice. To others who led 
no- ſevere Philoſophical Life, he moderated the In- 
junction, prohibiting them only to eat the Heart and 


the Brain, theſe being the Seats of Wiſdom and Life. 


In like manner he prohibited Malloms as being the 
firſt Meſſenger of celeſtial Compaſſion. to men; the 
Melanure (a) as being peculiar to the terreſtrial 
Deities; Erythrine, for the like Reaſon ; and Beans 
(9) for many Reaſons divine and natural reſpecting 
he Soul. The common Dyet of the Fythagoreans is 
taken notice of before. As for the Therapeutic part 
of Phyſic, the Pythagoreans chiefly inſiſted on Cata- 
plaſms; Charms, and Muſicł (c). Potions they did not 
much :dmire ; but they abſolutely . condemn'd in- 
cifion and cauterizing. Pliny ſays, Pythagoras wrote 
a Treatiſe of the virtues of Magical Herbs : Pythagoras 
_affirm'd, (ſays the ſame Author) that Coriaceſia and 
Callicia will turn Warer into Ice; that the Juice of 
Menais boiled in Water, immediately cures the Bitings 
of Serpents, but unavoidably. kills thoſe who tread 
upon it, or are beſprinkld with it; that the Root of 
Aproxis takes fire at a diſtance ; that when Aproxis, 
Wheat, Hemlock, and Violets Flower, they exaſpe- 


rate any Diſeaſe as often as it blows ; that a Sea Onion 


hung over the Threſhold of the Gate, hinders all ill 
Medicaments from entring the Houſe ; and many other 
things of that Nature. He likewiſe made uſe of 
Charms and Magick Verſes, not only to diſpel grief 
and other paſſions, but likewiſe to recover health: and 
it's probable the Word 77 (a) was deriv d from his 

way of curing by Incantation. 
The Py- © (e) Pythagoras inſtructed his Audience either by 
. thagorick plain diſcourſe or by Symbols, in which he treaſur d up 
Symbols. a copious Field of Theory in a few myſtical Words. 
Having already taken a view of his Doctrines as plainly 
deliver'd; we come now to the Symbolical way, The 
ancienteſt Pythagoreans (ſays Jamblichns) in purſuance 
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(a) A Fiſh ſo call'd from i's (dat) black tail. (6) See after 
among the Symbols. (c) Jambl. 5 lbid, (e) this, cop. 89. of 
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of this ſilence enjoyn d by their Maſter, were wont 
to cloud their Diſcourſes and Writings with Symbols, 
in order to conceal their Myſteries from uninitiated 
Perſons, Theſe Symbols literally underſtood bear a 


trivial and fooliſh aſpect ; but when duely explain d 
diſplay the force and authority of an Oracle. They 


related chiefly to devotion and vertuous Actions. 


Jamblichus, drew up Thirty nine of em, adding to 
each of em his own Explication; ſeveral of 
which are likewiſe commented upon by Laertius, 
Plutarch, Clemens Alexandrinus, and other Authors. 
Beſides thoſe collected by Jamblichus, there are others 
that lie ſcatter d in ſeveral other Authors. To begin 
with thoſe collected by Famblichus, 1. When you go 
to the Temple, worſhip, and neither do nor ſay any thing 
concerning Life, This imports that divine worſhi 

ought not to be confounded with any human Conſ- 
deration. Ohmpiodorus (a) aſcribes it to Philolaus in 
theſe Terms; when ou come into 4 Temple turn not 
bach, 2. F a Temple lies in your Way, go not in, tho 
hon paſs by the very Door, i. e. God's worſhip being the 
ol excellent good, ought not to be occaſionally gone 
about, or as it were by the bye, (+) but with an ex- 
preſs deſign. Sacrifice and worſhip hᷣare- foot. i. e. 
We ou ht to * the Gods, not only decently; but 
without Fetters either on the Soul or Body. 4. Con- 
cerning the Gods and divine Dottrines, diſbelieve nothin 

thats wonderful, i. e. We whoſe Souls are narrow an 

cramp'd ought not to Meaſure the divine power by 
our own ludgment; nor to doubt of the divine Py- 
thagorick Doctrines which ate back d by Mathematical 
Demonſtration. This may alſo import that both the 
Science of the Gods and the Pythagorick Philoſophy 
are to be acquir'd, which will carry along with em 
luch convincing Proofs, as will diſpel all doubrs of 
the divine Doctrines and what is related of the Gods. 
5. Avoid Highways and take the Foot Path, i. e. Leave 
« Popular Courſe of Life, contemn common Opinions 


and Vulgar Cuſtoms; and value only a retir'd divine 


Life, the uncommon Myltical Doctrines, and the fe- 
licity that attends the favour of the Gods. This 
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Symbol, Laertins delivers thus, Go not ont of the 
Highway; but his Explication is the ſame with that 
above. 6. Abſtain from the Melanure for it belongs to 
the terreſtrial Gods, i.e, Adhere to the intellectual 
Gods, and diſengage your ſelf from Matter. Plutarch 
(4) interprets it, as forbidding converſe with perſons 

lack in impiety, becauſe the Melanure is a Fiſh ſo 
call'd from the blackneſs of its Tail. 7. Above all 
things, govern your Tongue in following the Gods, i.e, No. 
thing renders the Mind ſo per fect as its reflecting upon 
its ſelf and imitation of the Gods. 8. Ihen theWind, blow, 
worſhip the Noiſe, i.e. Love and Reverence the reſem- 
blance of divine Power. 9. Cut not Fire with a Smordie. 
Don't give hard Words to a Man in Anger. St. Baſi/ 
underſtands it of thoſe who attempt impoſſibilities. 


Io. Turn away from thy ſelf every edge, i. e. Uſe Pru- 


dence, and avoid Anger, which we call the Edge of 


the Mind. Laertius reads, turn away a ſharp Sword, i.e. 


Decline all things dangerous. 11. Help to lay on 4 


Burden but not to take it off, i. e. Never encourage 


your ſelf nor another in ſoftneſs or idlenefs, but pro- 
mote Vertue and Labour. Laertius reads, Lay not 
burdens down together, but take them up together, i.e. 
Co- operate with one another in the way of Vertue. 
12. Pull off your right Shooe firſt but put your left 
Foot firſt into the Baſon, that is, ſays Suidas, do things 
dexterouſiy. 13. Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean thivg: 
without light, i.e, Pythagor ick Doctrines require a great 
deal of Prudence. 14. Paſs not over a balance, i. e. 
Have a nice regard to j uſtice and Mediocrity. 15. #4 
Jou travel from Home turn not back, for the furies yo 
back with you, i. e. After you have commenc d the 
Study of Philoſophy, do no ſuffer your ſelf to be dif 
courag d or diverted by corporeal ſenſible Things, for 
if you do you will repent of it: Repentance being 
call'd Erinnys or Fury. Laertius and Plutarch (6) in- 
terpret this Symbol, thus; that we ſhould bear the 
approach of Death with an even temper, and not 
defire a further continuance of the Pleaſures of thi 
Life. 16. Do not make water with your Face to itt 
Fun, i. e. Do not be guilty of any mean Action while 
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you contemplate celeſtial Bodies in the way of 


Philoſophy. 17. Wipe not a Seat with a Torch, i. e. 
Philoſophy (to which a Sulphureous Torch for its 
brightneſs and purifying Fire is compar d) ought not 
to be defil'd with low animal Actions (repreſented by 
the lowneſs of a Seat) 18. Breed a Cock, but do not 
ſacrifice it, for it is ſacred to the Sun and the Moon, i. e. 
Cheriſh and encourage the Contemplation of the Uni- 
verſe and Philoſophy which diſcovers the Union. and 
Sympathy of the Parts of the World. 19. Sit not 
on 4 Chenix, i.e. Do not ſo much mind the Body, 
the Food whereof is meaſur d by the Chænix (i.e. a 
certain Proportion of Food for one day) as the Mind 
whoſe aliment is meaſur d by Contemplation and 
Diſcipline. Clemens Alexandrinus and others (4), 
interpret, that we oughr not to mind the Preſent fo 
much as the Future. 20. Breed nothing that hath 
crooked Talons, i, e, Give and receive eaſily and with- 
out Greedineſs or Grudging , and not as|the Fowls 
with crooked Talons which ſnatch things Ravenouſly, 
and part with them Unwillingly. 21. Cut not in t 


Hay, i. e. Chuſe that Philoſophy that does not ſplit 


Doctrines or Maintains oppoſite Aſſertions; or, ſhun 
that Philoſophy which Treats of corporeal diviſible 
Things, and purſue that which is converſant about 
eternal immaterial beings that are always the ſame 
and admit of no. Alteration. Ohmpiodorus reads, 
cleave not Wood in the way, i. e. diſquiet not your Life 
with a vain Solicitude. 22. Receive not 4 Swallow into 
your Houſe, i. e. Do not reveal your Doctrines to a 
(lothful Perſon that like a Swallow will come for one 
Seaſon of the Year and leave you for a longer Time. 
Plutarch (b) underſtands it of ungrateful and un- 
conſtant Friends, and others (c) of talkative Per- 
lons. 23. Wear not 4 Ring, i.e. Be a true Philoſo- 
pher, and diſengage your Soul from the bodily Chain 
that goes round it. Plat arch (d) reads, wear not 4 ſtrait 
Ring, meaning that we ſhould not fetter our ſelves 
with anxiety or ſervitude but live a free Courſe of 
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The Gods being incorporeal and eternal Uſe no 
corporeal forms. (a) Others interpret, Diſcourſe not 
of the Gods inconſiderately, or defile not the Image 
of God. 25. Lock not in a Glaſs by Candle-light, i. e. 
Purſue not the faint Repreſentations of Senſe, bur thoſe 
which procure Science, and entitle the Eye of the 
Soul to a brighter purity. 26. Be not ſeiz'd with im- 
moderate Langhter, i. e. Suppreſs your Paſſions, even 
thoſe proper to Man himſelf ; for in the way of 
Humanity we are but Gueſts, till by the Study of 
Philoſophy we acquire the reſemblance of the Gods, 
27. At a ſacrifice pare not your Nails, i. e. On ſuch 
occaſions beſtow your familiariry not only on ſuch 
Friends as are nearly related to you, but on ſuch as 
you could as eaſily part with as your Nails. 28. LA) 
not hold on every one readily with your right hand, i. e. 
Be not too precipitant in contracting Friendſhip. 
29. When you riſe out of Bed Huddle up the Coverlets 
and deface the impreſſion f your Body, ie. When you 
riſe from the Sleep of Ignorance to the Light of 
Philoſophy , blot out of your Remembrance all 
Prints of that Sleep. (6) Others underſtand by it, 
that in the day time we ought not to call to mind 
the Pleaſures of the Bed. 30 Eat not the heart, 1. e, 
Be obliging and not envious, and break not through 
the Unity and Conſpiration of the whole. 31. Eat 
not the Brain, i.e, Value Wiſdom and ſuch Doctrines 
as are only apprehended by the rational part of the 
Soul. 32. Spit upon the cuttings of your Hair or the 
pairings of your Nails, i. e. Contemn thoſe things 
that are not nearly ally'd to the Mind. 33. Receive 
not an Erythrin, i. e. You ought equally to avoid an im- 
pudent andafaint-hearted over-baſhful perſon. 34. De- 
face the Print of a Pot in the Aſhes, 1. e. Mind not 
the ſenſible Repreſentations in Duſt and Sand upon 
Mathematical Tables, but the intelligible Demonſtta- 
tions. Some (c) underſtand it thus, that upon a 
reconciliation we ſhould daſh out all the Prints of 
Anger. 35. Do not get Children upon a mom d We 
man, i.e, Do not take up with that Philoſophy that 
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affects groſs corporeal Things, 36. In the firſt place 
honour the Figure and the — the Figure and the 
Triobolus, i e. Study the Mathematics by which we 
advance to the higher Parts of N This 
ſeems to have reference to the Story related above 
of his hireing a Voung man to be his hearer for three 
oboli for every Scheme he learn d. 3 7 Abſtain from 
Beans, Several Reaſons are alledg d for this Precept. 
(4) Some ſay he meant to cenſure Oligarchy , Beans 
being us d in Suffrages. (6) Others ſay, 'twas, Be- 
cauſe Beans diſturb the Tranquility of the Mind, 
and the Serenity of Dreams. Some ſay , (c) They 
encourage Venereal Motions : (4) others, that they 
make Women barren, Others (e) again alledge, 
that Beans ariſe from a Putrefaction of the con- 
fusd Principles of Generation; and accordingly , 
that a chew'd Bean, expos d to the warm Son, 
ſends forth the Scent of human Blood; and that 
the Flowers of Beans, when they are black, being bu- 
ried under Ground go Days, turn into the Head of an 
Infant or vrais 'aſziov. Hence it is that Pliny fays, 
the Souls of the dead are in em. 38. Plant Mallows, 
but eat it not, i. e. Neither neglet᷑t ſuch things as are 


turn d to the Sun, nor wholly, inſiſt upon em, but 


transfer your Obſervations to other things of the like 
Nature. 39. Abſtain from Living Creatures, i, e. be- 
cauſe they are allied to us. Theſe were the Symbols 
collected by Famblichus; to which we may add the 
following, (f) Take not up what falls from the Table, 
i.e, Do not eat intemperately, or, Take not what 
belongs to the Hero's, alluding to a religious Rite. 
J Break nut Bread, i.e. Divide not Friends, or, A- 
void War, which brings Famine. Set down, Salt, (6 
i. e. Remember Juſtice, which like Salt preſerves al 
things. (i) Pluck not a Crown, i. e. Offend not the 
Laws, which are the Crown of Cities. Fill your Li- 
bation to the Ears of the Cup, ( i e. Worſhip the 
Gods with Muſick, which paſſeth in at the Ears. Eat 
not Fiſbes; (I) i. e. Be ſilent. Pat not Meat in a Cham. 
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ber- pot. i. e. (a) Do not communicate Wiſdom to a 
rude fooliſh Perſon. Sleep not at Noon, i. e. (6) Shut 
not your Eyes againſt convincing Light. Quit wor 
jour Station without the Command of your General, (c) 
inting to a voluntary Death. Roaft not what is 
od. I e. (d) Change not Meekneſs to Anger. Whey 


it thunders, touch the Earth, i. e. (e) Call to mind Mor- 


tality. Eat not fitting in a Chariot, i. e. (f) Be not 
Luxurious in time of Buſmeſs. Sail not on the Ground, 
i. e. (g) Do not raiſe unnatural Taxes. The Letter 
Y ſhall conclude the Lift of the Pythagorean Sym- 
bols. By it they underſtood the courſe of human 
Life. They plac'd Vutb where the way divides it ſelf 
in two; at which Point, if the Youth meets with Phi- 
loſphy, or any Liberal Art, he takes the Right-hand 
Way, and is crown d with Honour and Plenty; but if 
for want of ſuch a Guide he falls in with the Left- 


hand Way, Sloth, Luxury, Ignominy and Miſery at- 


tend him. 

So much for the Life of Fythagoras, the Hiſtory of 
his Philoſophy, and the Tenets of the Sect inſtituted 
by him. We comenow in our wonted Order; to take 
a View of the Lives of thoſe who fucceeded him, 
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His Coun- (h) E Mpedocles, of Agrigentum in Sicily, was the Son 
try, Paren- OE of eto, and the Grandſon of Empedacles, who 
tage, and was of a Noble rr and kept a Breed of Horſcs, 
Education. being Victor in the 7 iſt. Ohmpiad.. Timæus ſays he 
heard Pythagoras when he was young; and being found 
tardy in ſtealing an Oration, was prohibited from be- 
ing a Partaker ot his Diſcourſes. Neanthes ſays he di- 
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(a) Plur. de edue. Lib. (b) Ohmpiad. in Plat. Pheden. (e) Cic it 
Cat. and de Rep. (d) Jambl. (e) ibid. Q Plur. (g), Clem, 
Strom. 5. Laftant. de vers cultu. lib, 6, cap. 33. (b) Laert, | 
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vulg d the Pythagorean Doctrines in his Poems, and 
that thereupon the P3thagoreans made an Order to ad- 
mit no Poets into their Society. Theophraſtus ſays he 
imitated Parmenides in his Poetry; but Hermippus tells 
us, that Xenophanes was his Maſter, whom he imitated, 
Upon the whole, tis agreed upon by all Authors, that 
he was a Pythagoreas, though it is uncertain who 
taught him. . 

(a) Being very rich, he portion'd ſeveral . Virgins, His Con- 
and liv'd in great State, wearing Purple, with a Gol- 4d and 
den Girdle, and Delphick Crown, and attended by a Intereſt t 
numerous Retinue. His Grandeur and Liberality , Agrigen- 
join d to the Severity and Conſtancy of his Counte- tum. 
nance, drew a profound reſpect from the Citizens; 
however, being Democratically enclin d, he did not af- 
fect regal Power, but had ſuch an Intereſt in the Com- 
monwealth, that he condemn d and put to Death the 
Maſter of a Feaſt, together with another Magiſtrate, 
who had diſplay d a tyrannical fort of Humour at the 
Feaſt where he was preſent. He difloly d the Council 
of 1000 Senators at Agrigentam, and conſtituted a tri- 
ennial Magiſtracy, which made Way for the Plebeians as 
well as the Wealthy. When Acro the Phyſician petiti- 1 
on d the Senate for a Place wherein to build his Father's 1 
Monument, in Conſideration of his Excellency in 
Phyſick; Empedocles oppos d the Petition, and after 
a long Harangue of Parity, ask d him, what Inſerip- 
tion he would put upon his Father's Monument, and 
in a ſcoffing Way propos'd the following, in which he 
plays upon his Name Acro, i. e. 4 High Tower, 


This tow'ring Tomb, high as the vom ring Wills, 
Where Towers in Phyſick ſpent his ſedulous Hours, 
Secures the Bones of Towring Doctor Towers. 


b) 'Tis aid hz merited the Appellation of K-11oz+ gp, 
K* or Wind:-Layer, by calming the Ateſian Winds, 2 f , 
with Bags made of Aſſes Skins, and laid upon the tops im. 
of Mountains to receive the impetuous Guſts of the 
Wind. Plutarch ſays he put a ſtop to the Plague, by 
ſtopping up a Clift in a Mountain, which gave vent to 


lo. 


* . 


(a) Lest, (b) Loert. | ) 
2 , Bb 4 unwholeſome 
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* unwholeſome Damps. In like manner the Selinuntians 
(a) being infeſted by a Plague, occaſion d by the Noi- 
ſomeneſs of a River, he ſweetn d the Water, by tur- 
ning Two other Rivers into the ſame Channel upon his 
own Charge; upon which the Plague ceas d. (6) A 

oung Man being about to kill Auchytas his Land- 
ord, he calm d his Paſſion, by repeating a Verſe out of 
Homer, and ſo prevented the Murder; upon which the 
young Man became his Diſciple. He was ſo admira- 
bly well skill'd in Natural Philoſophy and Phyſick, 
that he perform'd many memorable Cures ; particularly 
one upon a Woman (c) that had lain ſeven Days 
without Pulſe, Warmth, or Breathing, upon which 
Occaſion he told Pau ſanias, that the Woman could 
preſerve her ſelf 30 Days without Breathing , and 
thereupon Heraclides calls him both Phyſician and 
Prophet. Some imputed theſe Performances to Ma- 

: gick. Whatever was in it, he was ſo much admir'd up- 

q on that ſcore, that when he went to the Olympick 
Games, the Eyes of all the Company were fix'd upon 
him, and Empedocles was the only ſubject of their 

Diſcourſe. 

Zi; Death. (d) The Accounts of his Death are various. Hera. 
clides ſays, That having invited a great many Friend 
to a Sacrifice in the Field of Piſianax, in Memory of 
the Cure perform'd upon the breathleſs W oman, he 

| went to reſt at Night in the very Place where he lay at 

1 Supper, and next Morning could not be found, nor 

1 could any other Account be given of his Death, than 
that one of his Servants ſaid, he heard a great Voice 
about Midnight, calling Empedocles; and at the ſame 
time ſaw a Celeſtial Brightneſs, and the light of many 

Flambeaux, but nothing elle, 8 ſays he went 

next Morning from this Place to the Mountain </Et14, 


; and flung himſelf into one of the fiery Orifices of that 
4 Mountain, in order to leave behind him an Opinion 
.  thathe was a God; which was afterwards diſcover d by 

one of his Brazen Sandals which the Fire caſt up. Di- 

odorus the Epheſian ſays, That having appeared to the 

Selinuntians as they feaſted by the River which he had 

ſweetn d, they preſently worſhipp'd him as a God: 


— 
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(a) bid. (>) Jax, vit, Pyth, (e) Laert. Suid. (d] Lat. F 
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and he to confirm this 3 threw himſelf into 
the Flames, Neauthes ſays he dy d by a fall out of his 
Chariot, upon the Road to Meſſena „and was buri- 


ed at Megara; but Timers looks upon all theſe Re- 


ports as fabulous, and affirms, that he went to the Pe- 
loponneſus where he dy d. He liv'd, according to Ari- 
ſtotle, 60 Years, according to Neanthes 37, and accor- 
ding to others 109. | 
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(a) Ariſtotle lays he was the firſt Inventor of Rheto- His gra? 
rick, and much given to the uſe of Metaphors, and , 94 
Poetical Figures, Among other Poems, he wrote a ent. 


Hymn to Apollo, and the Paſſage of Xerxes over the 
Helleſpont, which his Daughter or Siſter burnt becauſe 
it was imperfect, He wrote alſo Trageares, Politicks, 
5000 Verſes of Luſtrations, and 600 of Phyſick. As 
for his Opinions, he call'd the four Elements, viz. Fire, 
Air, Water and Earth, by the Names of Jupiter, Ju- 
no, Neſtis and Pluto; and theſe, ſaid he, by inceſſant 
Mutation, produce all things. He was of Opinion, 
(b) that there are certain little Fragments of ſimilar 
round Parts, pre-exiſtent to th: Four Elements; that 
the two principal Powers are Amity and Diſcord, the 
one nit ive, the other Diſcretive ; that the World is 
one, and but a little part of the Univerſe, ot which 
the reſt is unactiye matter; that the Circle of the Sun 
is the Boundary. of the World; that the right Side of 
the World lies to the Summer Tropick, and the left to 
the Winter; that all Generation and Corruption is 


only perform d by Concretion and Diſcretion; that 


Heaven is ſolid and conſiſts of Air condens d by Fir 

like Chryſtal, in which the fix d Stars are faſtn' 

whereas the Planets are looſe; that the Stars are 
fiery ; that the Sun is a great heap of Fire bigger than 
the Moon; that the Sun is nothing elſe but the re- 
flection of that Light of the Fire which is about the 
Earth; that the Soul aſlumes the forms of all living 
Creatures and Plants. ; . 


r 
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(2) Laert, (6) Pls, ple, Bhi, ant. Eel, Bly, Le. 
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The Lives of ExiCHARMus, 
ARCHYTAS, ALC M- 
on HI PPAS us, PHIL o- 
L Aus, and EuDoxus. 


Evichar- (4) F Picharmus of Coos, Son of Helothales , was 
— E carryd at three Months old from Sicily to 
AMegara, and from thence to Syracuſe, where he was 
crown'd with a Garland for his learning. He heard 
Hippocrates, and wrote Commentaries of Nature, 
Sentences and Phyſick ere which Plato borrows 
ſeveral things.) He dy'd in the go Year of his 


Age. 

Archytas, (6) Archytas of Tarentum, the Son of 7Aneſagoras 
or Heſtyæus was a hearer of Pythagoras, and his in- 
rereſt with Dionyfius, (c) was ſerviceable to Plato. 
All people admir'd him for his Vertues : and he was 
ſeven Times general in his own Country, tho' the 

” Lawallowd but once. He was never worſted in the 
Field: But once through the envy of others quit his 
Poſt, and then all his Souldiers were taken Priſoners, 

He invented Cranes and Screws, and made a Pidgeon 
of Wood that flew when it was raiſed. (a/ Being 
angry with a Country Man, he faid, what would / 
have done to thee if I had not been angry, The tollow- 
ing ſayings are likewiſe aſcrib d to him; (e) Were a 
Man to behold the Beauty of Heaven, the moſt 
Charming Admiration would be unpleaſant to him, 
if he had not one to impart it to; tis as hard to 
find a Man without deceit as z Fiſh without Bones; 
the Judge and the Sanctuary are much at one, for 
the injur d perſon flies to both} in aCommon wealth the t 
beſt Men ought to command and the worlt to Obey. b 
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He was taken notice of for his Modeſty and Aver- 
ſion to obſcene Pleaſures. (4) Cicero ſays, he made 
an Oration, decry ing corporeal Pleaſure, as being the 
Occafion of all Miſchief, and the moſt pernicious 
thing that can happen to a Man, (5) There were 
Four of this Name, vi. a Muſician of Mytilene, an 
Epigrammatick Poet, one that wrote of Agriculture, 
and this our Philoſopher, who periſh'd by Ship-wrack 
according to Horace (c), 


A Narrow Grave, by the Matinian Shore, 

Confines thee now, and thou canſt have no more ; 

Ah! learn d Archytas, ah, how ſmall for hee, 

Whoſe wond rous Mind could meaſure Earth and Sea! 

What Sands make up the Shore minutely teach, 

And count as far as Number's ſelf could reach 

What did it profit that thy nimble Soul, 

Had travell'd Heaven and oft ran round t 9 
reecn 


(a) Alcmeon of Crotona, a hearer of Pythagoras, Alemæon. 


and the Son of Perithous, (e) aſſerted that the Soul 
is immortal and moves perpetually like the Sun; that 
reaſon or the principal part of the Soul is lodg'd in 
the Brain, and therefore the head is firſt form d; that 
the Infant in the Womb ſucks in Nouriſhment like 
a Sponge at all the Parts of the Body; that Sleep is 
occaſion d by the retreat of the Blood into the con- 
fluent Veins, Waking by its diffuſion, and Death' by 
its utter departure; that health conſiſts in the equal 
diſtribution of the qualities of the Body ; that rhe 
Planets move from Eaſt to Weſt in an oppoſite 
Courſe to the fix'd Stars; that the Moon is Eternal; 
that the Diſtinction of Taſtes proceeds from the 
moiſture warmth and ſoftneſs of the Tongue ; that 
Hearing is occaſion d by the rebound of the Wind in 
the hollow of the Ear. 


Hippaſus of Metapontum a Pythagorean who Hippaſus 


4 iſh'd his Maſters Doctrines, (g) was drown d in 
the Sea, He held Fire to be the principle of all 
things, for that the groſſer part of it when contraſted 
becomes Earth, the Earth looſen d by Fire becomes 


— — 


G@ De sene. (b) Laert. (c) Lib. 1. od. 28, (d) Laert. (+) ble, 


Plac, Phil. (f) Laert. (g) Jamöl. wit, Pyth. 
8 Water, 
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Philolaus. 


Eudoxus. 
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Water, Water exhal d turns into Air, and at the laſt 
flagrationall Bodies ſhall bediſſoly d into Fire again, 

e likewiſe aſſerted that there was a prefix d time for 
the change of the World, which is finite and in 
Sr Motion. Demetrius ſays he left no works 
hind him. There was a Spartan of his Name who 


wrote of the Lacedæmonian Common- wealth. 


(a) Philalaus of Crotona a P thagore an, was put to 
Death upon ſuſpicion of affecting the Tyranny. 
Twas of him that Dion purchas d ſome Pythagoresy 
Books for Plato. He aſſerted, that all things are made 
by Neceſſity and Harmony ; that the Earth moves 
circularly; that there is one fort of corruption by Fire 
falling ſrom Heaven, and another by Water out of 


the Moon; that the. Subſtance of the Sun is glaſſy, 


receiving the reverberation of all the Fire in the World, 
and tranſmitting the Light thereof ro us; T hat the 
Earth, Sun and Moon move in oblique Circles round 
the Fire, He wrote one Book, out of which , 'tis 
ſaid, Plato took his Timens, Plutarch ſays, he nat 
rowly eſcap d burning, when the Oloniant fir d the 
Houſe in which the Pythagoreans were afſembl'd at 
Metapont um, and fled to the Lucanians, where he and 
ſome of his Friends rallied and inaſter d the Gl. 
mans. 

(4) Eudoxus of Gnidus, the Son of Aſchines, 
was an Aſtrologer, Geometrician, Phy ſician and 
Lawgiver. In the 23 Year of his Age, being in a 
mean condition, Theomedon the Phyſician carry d him 


to Athens, where he heard Plato. After two Months 


he went Home, and his Friends having made a Col- 
lection of Money for him, he travel d to Egypt, carry- 
ing with him recommendatory Letters to Neclabis, 
who recommended him to the Prieſts. There he liv'd 
16 Months, Shaving his Eye-brows , and wrote, 5s 
ſome think, his Hiſtory of Eight Years. Thence be 
went and taught Philoſophy in Cyziczs, and Ur 
pontis, and viſited Mauſalus. At laſt, having got toge- 
ther a great many Diſciples, he came to Athens, on 
purpoſe to vex Plato who had formeriy (lighted him. 


— — — 
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He was much honoured in his own Country, as well | 
as in Greece, where he gave Laws to ſome Cities and 

taught them Aftrology and Geometry and many 

other excellent things. He had three Daughters, 

namely Actis, Philtis and Delphis, and a Son Ariſta- 

coras Father to Chryſippus. He wrote, or, as ſome 

lay, tranſlated out of the Egyptian Language, the 
Dialogues of the (a) Cynicks. He left many excellent 

Writings , and Chryſippnus the Gnidian ow'd to him 

moſt of what he wrote. He dy'd 53 Years Old in 

the 103 Olympiad ; ſo that Euſebius is out in ſaying 

that he fouriſh'd about the beginning of the 99 Olym- 

piad, at which time he could not be very eminent, 

fince he did not hear Plato till the 23 year of his Age. 

There were others of his Name; one of Rhodes an 
Hiſtorian , another of Sicily a Comick Poet, ano- 


ther of Gnidus a Phyſician, and one more of Cy- 
Tic A,. 
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() UT of the Pythagerean or Talich Sect, there His Coun- 


Sprung four Branches, viz. the Heraclitan, *1) 6n4Pe* 
the Eleatick, the Sceptick, and the Epicurean, ge. 
(b) Heraclitus the Author ot the firſt was an W 
having for his Father Päyſo, (c) alias Banſo, Bloſſo, 
leute, or as others, Heration, When he was young 
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in the Time 
Ibeoceaſion 


of his re- 
tir d Life, it had inſtructed Heſiad, Nr A; and 
| 1 
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(4) he was much admir d for his Wiſdom in ſaying 
that he knew nothing. But when he grew old he 

etended to know all Things. Some affirm he heard 
Gee to whom. Swider adds Hippeſur te 
Pythagorean. 6 ) He flouriſh d about the 6g Ohmpiad 
Darius Mſtaſpe. 

(d) He treated others with ſuch contempt, that he 
ſaid, much learning does not inſtruct the Mind, elſe 


Hecatæus; and that the only Piece of Wiſdom, was 
to know how to govern all things by all things. H. 
mer and Archilochus, he ſaid, deſerv d to be thrown 
out of the Schools and foundly beaten. Such was 
the greatnefs of his Spirit that he reſign d the Kingdom 
to his Brother, and rejected the Government of the 


City when proffer d him by the Citizens; and then 


went to play with the Boys at the Temple of Diana 
at Epheſus, ſaying, (e) It was better to do ſo than to go- 
vern the Epheſians: For the Epheſians had mightily 
diſoblig d him, by baniſhing his Friend Her modorus, 
upon which he ſaid they deſerv d all to die Young and 
leave their City to Novices. Darins the Perſian 
wrote to the Epheſians to recal Hermodorus, (F) and 
at the ſame time ſent a Letter ro Heraclitus, the pur: 


port of which was to this effect; that, having ſeen 


a Work of his concerning Nature, which ſeem d to 
be very curious, but was very obſcure in many Places, 
he deſir d the Preſence and Aſſiſtance of Heraclitus, 

omiſing him all due reſpect and gratitude , and 

oping the Philoſopher would accept of his invitat!- 
on, conſidering that the Greeks ſer but a (light Value 
on wiſe Men. To this Letter Heraclitus made an- 
ſwer, that tho all Men living were milled by the folly 
of Ambition and Vain-glory, yet he being wean'd from 
all Wickedneſs, was reſolvd to content himſelf with 
à little, and avoid the envy that attends greatnels 
and reſidence at Courts. (g) Our Philoſopher in like 
manner ſlighted the Atheniaus who had a great re- 
ſpebt for him; and whenever he appeared in publick, 


bewail'd with Tears the Wickedneſs and Miſery of 
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Alex, (e] Laert. (f) Epift, Gras, Laert. (g) Laert. 


(a) Leert. Sieb. Serm, 21. (b) Laert. (c) bid. (d) Laert. Clin. 
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Men. At laſt, the diſlike he had of the Epheſiaut he- 
ing inflam'd by the diſreſpect they ſhewd him, be 
retird to the Mountains, feeding upon Graſs, and 
became a perfect Man-hater.” The occaſion of this 
his retreat is related by himſelf in two Epiſtles to 
Hermodorus. The firſt imported, that Emthycles the 
Son of that Nycophon who committed Sacrilege, had 
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impeach d him for impiety, in deifying himſelf by 


writing his name upon an Altar; that himſelf who 
was excellent in Wiſdom, and alone knew God, was 
attack d by the Ignorance and Impiety of thoſe who 
like blind People pretended to judge of Colours, and 
brand his Learning for Impiety, though at the ſame 
time they knew not what God was, but imagin'd him 
to be ſhut up in Temples, and confin d to a Place; 
that though they grew old in Ignorance, and harden'd 
in Wickedneſs, yet the Labour he had undergone in 
conquering Pleaſures, Riches , Ambition, Flattery , 
Fear, and all other Paſſions, would vouch for his Wiſ- 


dom and Goodneſs, and immortalize his Name, tho 


1 were levell d with the Ground. The purport 
of the other Epiſtle was, That the Epheſians were a- 
bout to make a Law, ordering the Man- hater, and 
him who refrain d from Laughter, to depart the City 
before the Sun riſe; that himſelf being the only Per- 
ſon that the Law could reach, it was not a Law but a 
Judgment upon a particular Perſon ; that the Epheſi- 
ans were ignorant of the Diſtinction between a Judge 
and a Lawgiver ; that it was not his Hatred of Men, 
but of their Wickedneſs, that mov'd him to refrain 
from Laughter ; that he might have made a juſter 
Law, ordering thoſe who through their Wickednefs 
occaſion d Heraclitus's Grief, to depart this Life, or, 
which would affect them more, to be roundly 
fin d; that it could not be expected that he ſhould 
laugh, while he lay under the Oppreſſion of Ex- 
ile and the Laws, and ſaw the very Streets co- 
ver d with Wickedneſs of all forts; that he could 
not be taken off from his Severity, till he faw an 
end of their unnatural and bloody Wars, and ſaw 
them quit the uſe of Iron, a Metal more proper for 
Ploughs and Tillage, than to furniſh Inſtruments of 
War, which the very irrational Creatures, keeping 
themſelves within the Bounds of Nature, ſcorn — 

Make 
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make uſe of, their Limbs being their only Weapons; 
that while Hermodornus was baniſh'd for writing Laws, 
and Heraclitus for Impiety, while the Cities were De- 
ſarts of Injuſtice, ſurrounded with Walls as Mony- 
ments of the Wickedneſs of the Inhabitants, while he 

His Sick- ſaw nothing but Enemies within and Enemies without, 
#eſs a he could never be induc'd to laugh. He wrote like- 
Deach, wile a Third Epiſtle to the ſame Perſon, wiſhing him a 

kind Reception in Itah, whither he was bound; and 
acquainting him, that in a Dream he had ſeen. all 
the Diadems of the World ſtoop to his Laws ; that, 
though the 57% had pointed to him many Ages ago, 
in hinting, that from Greece there ſhould come a wiſe 
Man into Italy, yet the Epheſians were ſo blind, as 
not to perceive the Truth of Divine Inſpiration , and 
would in time be puniſh'd for their Inſolence. 
(a) The Diet which he us d in the Mountains, being 
nothing but Graſs and Herbs, threw him into a Drop- 
fie, which oblig'd him to return to the City ; and ha- 
ving call'd for a Conſultation of Phyficians, and (as 
he ſays himſelf in a (6) Letter to Amphidamas ), find- 
ing that they knew neither Art nor Nature, andcould 
give no Account of the Diſeaſe, he told them he knew 
more than they, and could cure himſelf ſooner , if 
they would but tell him how to bring a Drought out 
of a Shower. But they not underſtanding the _ 
on, he charg'd them with Ignorance and Impoſture, 
and ſhut himſelf up in an Ox Stall. hoping that the 
Heat of the Dung in which he roll'd himſelf, might 
draw from him the hurtful Moiſture. But he found 
no Benefit by the Experiment; and ended his Lite in 
the 6oth. Year of his Age. Hermippus (c) lays, he 
plainly ask d his Phyſicians, if they could drain the 
Water from his Body; and they acknowledging they 
could not, he laid himſelf down in the Sun, bidding 
the Boys to dawb him over with Cow-Dung, and in 
that Condition dy'd the Day following. From whence 
he was carried into the Forum, and there buried. O- 
thers (4) ſay he was tore in Pieces by the Dogs as he 
lay in that Condition ; and others again, that he re- 
cover d of that Dropſie, and dy d of ſome other Dif- 
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(a) Laert. (b) Epiſt, Grec. (c) Lars. (4) Lars. eaſe 
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eaſe. Laertius reckons Four more of this Name; One 
a Lyrick Poet, a Second an Elegjack Poet of Halicar- 
* the Third a Lesbian Hiſtorian, and the Fourth 
a witty Mimick. 


Of his Moral Sentences theſe are preſerv'd. (a) He His Aporob- 
onght to fight for our Laws as well as our Walls, and thegme. 


take more care to extinguiſh contumely, than the fierce$t 
Fire, Even the Eyes and Ears of Fools are tainted with 
Ill. Every Man eught to know and govern himſelf pru- 
dently. Tis hard to conceal Rudeneſs in Wine, A ary 
Soul is the wiſeſt and beſt, for a drunken one reels. The 
King to whom the Delphian Oracle belongs, neither peaks 
nor conceals, but gives Signs. Life and Death, Tout 
andold Age, Waking and Sleeping are all one, for each of 
theſe changes alternately into the other Increduions Per- 
ſons can neither hear nor ſpeak. He derided Sacrifices, 
in ſaying, that People went about to cle-nſe them- 
ſelves, by polluting themſelves with Blood. He ſaid, 
he valued his Body no more than Droſs, but would 
take care bo cure it, as long as God ſhould command 
him to uſe it as an Inſtrument. The Wit of a Man, 
ſaid he, is his Genius, Wiſdom is ſomewhat ſeparate 
from all other Things; and a ſolitary Man is either a 
Gd or a Beaſt Being ask d by one why he held his 
Peace, he anſwer d, That you may ſpeak. Being de- 
ſir d by the Citizens to make a Harangue upon Concoral 
he gave em to underſtand, by drinking off a Cuptul 
of Water with a little Meal and Penny-Royal in it, 
that the beſt means to preſerve Feace and Concord, 
was to be contented with a little. 


% Ke wrote a Treatiſe of the Univerſe, Politicks His i. 
and Theology, entitled by fome, The uſes, by o- tings and 
hers, Concerning Nature, by ſome, The Rule of Life; Opinions. 


which he depoſited in the Temple of Diana. He af- 
fected an obſcure way of Writing, to keep his 
Thoughts out of the reach of the Vulgar; and per- 
haps part of his Obſcurity is owing to that excels of 
Melancholy, that made him leave things unfiniſh'd, 
and oftentimes wrote contrary things. Socrates ſeeing 
his Book, ſaid it requir'd a Delian aiver, i. e. an Ex- 


* ms 


4. 
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(a) Laert. Stob. Plus, Clem. Suid. (b) Laert. 
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pounder of Oracles. But ſome aſcrib d that Saying to 

one Crates, who firſt brought his Book among the Gre- 

ciant. Laertius ſays, That ſome Places of his Book 

are plain enough, and diſcover the Excellency of his 

Thought. Many commented upon it, and, tis (aid, 

one Scythimus, an Jambick Poet, wrote againſt him in 

Verſe. However, the Book was fo much eſteem d, 

that thoſe who approv'd its Doctrines, were call'd He- 
raclitianc. As tor his Aſſertions, they were theſe, (a 
Fire is the principle of all things, for every thing is 

made of it, „) and will at laſt be reſolved into it. 

The Univ rſe is a finite, but everliving Fire, and there 

is but one World, which is made of Fire, and ſhall 

periſh by Fire. Of the Exhalations of the Sea and 
Earth, the brighter and purer turn into Fire, and the 

darker into Water. The Soul of the World is an Ex. 

halation of its humid Parts. Fate is an Æthereal 
Body, and the Seed of the Generation of all things, 

for all things are done by it. Shining Exhalations 

crouded into certain Scaphe, or things like Boats, with 

their hollow - fide turn d downwards, make Flames, 

, which are'Stars, nouriſhed by the Exhalations of the 
| Earth; and of theſe the Flame of rhe Sun being near- 

eſt the Earth is brighteſt and hotteſt. The Sun is 
juſt as big as it appears, and is eclips'd when its hol- 
low part is turn'd upwards. The Moon is mov d in 
groſſer Air than the Sun, and is likewiſe eclips'd when 
the hollow part turns upwards; but the Varicty of its 
Appearances, is caus d by the turning of her hollow 
part upward by Degrees. Day, Night, Montts, 
an Showers, Winds, and the like, are 
caus'd by different Exhalations ; for a ſplendid Exhz- 
lation, flaming in the Circle of the Sun, makes it Day, 
the contrary being predominant , makes it Night; 
the heat of the ſplendid increaſing maketh Summer, 
and the moiſture of the dark abounding maketh 
Winter. The Sun carrying about with him moſt part 
of the Winds, theſe coming to blow upon the Ocean, 
make it ſwell and flow, and whentheſe are laid the Se: 
ebbs, The Soul is an Exhalation incorporeal, and al 
ways mov ; but its Nature cannot be fully trac d. 


(a) Laert. Plut. Plac. (b) See the Life of Hippaſus, from who 
tis probable Heraclitus had it. 900 


SECT. XI. 


Containing the Lives of the | 
| Eleatick Sect. 


The Life.of Xenophanes. 


X Enophanes the Colophonian, and the Son of Dex- His Liſe. 
ins, or Orthomenius, founded the Elatich Sect, 
ſo call d from Elea, a Colony of the Phocians in Mag- 
na Grecia, Being baniſh d his Country, he liv'd at 
: Zancle and Catana in Sicily, Some ſay, he had no 
- Maſter; others think he heard Botho the Athenian, He 
8 wrote Elegies and Jambicks, (b) cenſuring Heſiad and 
|- Homer for deſcribigg the Gods in a human Form, and 
in ooo Verſes of the Original of the Colony of Elea, 
en and the building of Colophon. Timon the Sceptich, in 
is bis S, brings in Xenophanes very often by way of 
»w WE Dizlogue, which perhaps occaſion d Strabo's Miſtake, 


Is, Nc) ia attributing that Poem to our Philoſopher. Xe- 
ate ane, ſung hisown Works; andliv'd to a great Age, 
ha- according to ſome above 92, and according to others, 
ay, (4) above 100 Years. , Phavorinas lays, he was once 


ranſom'd by Parmeniſcus and Oreſtades, two Pythago- 


net; hears, When Empedicles complain d that he could 
kein rot find a wiſe Man; That may very well be, (aid he, 
pat Wir your are not capable to know 4 wiſe Man. (e) He 
cen, {WBuried his Sons with his own Hands. He flouriſh'd a- 


bout the 6oth, Olympiad. 


— —_ — 


— 
— 


(a) Laert. Clem. (b) Vid. (c) Lib 14. (d) Cinſorin. de die na- 
„le) Laert. | a x) 


Cc 2 (1) He 
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(a) He held all things to be incomprehenſible; but 
withal, maintain d many Dogmatical Aſſertions; 
whence Timon calls him vayw49%, He held tliat Ged 


is one, ingorporeal, eternal, all Sight, and a Hear- 


ing, no way reſembling Man; that this God is all 
things; that whatſoever is, is eternal; that there are 
infinite Worlds, and thoſe immutable and eternal; 
that there are four Elements ; that the Stars are certain 
Clouds, ſet on Fire when they riſe, and extinguiſh 
when they ſer; that all Comets, falling Stars, and the 
like, are Clouds kindled by Motion; that the Sun is a 
ficry Cloud, extinguiſhd in its Eclipſes; that the 
Moon 1s a cloſe Compact, and (6) habitable Cloud; 
that there are many Suns and Moons in the feveralCli- 
mates of the Earth; that the Sun promotes Generati- 
on, but the Moon contributes nothing to it; that the 
Sun goeth forward in i»finiram, but to us ſeemeth to 
move circularly by reaſon of the great Diſtance ; that 
the Clouds are a Vapour drawn up by the Sun; that the 
Earth was firſt founded and rooted, as it were, in anin- 
finite Depth; that the Soul is a Spirit; and (c) that 
all Divination is falſe. | 


The Life of PARMENIDES 


His Life. (4) P 4rmenides, the Son of Pyrethus of Elea, heat 


Xenophanes, but did not follow him; for he ws 
chiefly a follower of Diochætes the Pythagorean, an It 
digent, but upright Perſon, whom he honour'd vit 
a Temple (#pso») after his Death. Being of a nobi 
ard rich Family, he was reduc'd by Aminias to a pi 

vate Life. He flouriſh'd in the 69th. Olympiad, | 
that Plato is out, in making him Contemporary vl 
Socrates, He gave Laws to his Countrymen (e), a 


— 


(a) Laers. Stob. Clem. Alex. Plat. Plac. (b) Cic. Acad. 9! 
(e) Bid. (d) Laert. (e) Laert. 
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The Life of PARMENIDES. 


according to Truth, the other according to Opinion. 
ſon is the Standard of Judgment, fer the Senſes are un- 


ciple of all things; for Ens, which is One, includeth all 
things, and what is not Ens is nobing. Fire is the effici- 
ent, and Earth the material Principle of all things. Men 


and Cold, (i. e. Fire and Earth) as well as the Soul (c) 


Earth to be round, ſeared in the middle, und equally 
poi d , without inclining to either fide. The Moon 
id) ſaid he, is of equal Brightneſs with the 5 un, though 
ſhe borrows her Light from him, Tie Galaxy is a mix- 
ture of Denſe and Rare. Aden (e) were firſt produc'd 
in the Northern Parts of the World, and the fir ſt u- 
mas in the Southern; the former being moſt Denſe, and 
the latter moſt Rare. Males are now generated on the 
right ſide of the Mother, and Females on the left. The 
Breaſt is the chief Seat of the Soul, The Aſſertion 
for which he became moſt eminent, was thatof Idea 3, 
deliver d by Plato in his Parmenides; in which he 
maintains, That all things are One and Aany; Many 
as they are Singulars, and One as they are included un- 
der certain common Natures or Species (5:dv) from 
| which they have both their Eſſence and Name; for all 
„individual Beings (An for Inſtance) are ſuch by 
Participation of the general Idea (of Man which 
hath a permanent Subſiſtence, while the Individuals 
are liable to perpetual Mutation. Theſe Ideas ſubſiſt 


ſes; but they ſubſiſt in our Minds, as being only Simi- 
litudes and Images o© the real Ideas, or eternal Forms 
of Nature, which are not alterable at Pleaſure, as No- 
tions are. For the natural Iaea s, which preſerve the 
Eſſence of all the Singulars, have no Dependance on 
the Mind of Man; nay, on the contrary, they are 


74 ons. 


bertain. One, and that (a) immoveable, is the Prin- 


are generated of (b) Slime. The Sun conſiſts of Heat 
or Mind, and all other things. He firft aſſerted the 


either in our Minds, as Notions, or in Nature, as Cau- 


389 
wrote Philoſophy in Verſe. There was alſo an Orator 


of the ſame Name. 
His Aſſertions were theſe, Philoſophy is two-fold, one ii, Opini 


— 


_ — — — —— 


nltead of 40 u. (d) Pur. Plec. Phil, (e) Bid 
| Cc3 unknown 


—_ 
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, (a) 4rifto. Phyſ. t, 2,3. (b) Reading with Aldobrandinus and Menagiur, 
I rather than nai, (c) Reading with Mer. Caſaub, m01cu709, 
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unknown to Mankind. Befide theſe Secundary lade. 


His Life. 


48, or natural Species of things; there is a primary 
Archetypal Idea, viz. God, which communicates the 


Power and Faculty of Being to all Singulars, but 
partakes not of their Eſſence. 


The Life of MrLIs Sus. 


(a) AME the Son of Ithagenes, a Samian, heard 

Parmenides, and conversd with Heraclity:. 
Being much eſteem d for his Vertue, and Knowledge 
of State Afſairs, his Country men made him their Aa. 
miral. He flouriſhed about the 84th. Olympiad. He 
aſſerted, That One (b) or Ens, being immoveable, 
is the Principle of all Things; that (c) the Univerſe 
is infinite, One, like it ſelf, full and immoveable, for 
want of a Vacuum; that Generation, Corruption, and 
Motion, are only apparent, and not real, that, as we 
know nothing of the Gods, fo we ſhould aflert no- 
thing concerning them. 


8 


i The Life of LE NO. 


Z Eno of Elea, was the Son, by Nature, of Teleuts- 
£- goras, by Adoption (4) of Parmenides, being his 
Hearer and great Favourite. Plato in his Parmenides 
ſays, he was very tall. Laertius ſays, that Plato in his 
Sophiſta, calls him Eleatick Palamedes ; but there is no 
ſuch thing to be met with in that Treatiſe. He wasa 
Perſon excellent, as well for Philoſophy. as Politicks, 
his Writings being full of Learning. Valerius Mari. 


— 


I n f 5. . % po 2 
ſupplies Laertius's Tel. Il 2 OD os 0 Lees.” (0) So bre 
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The Life of LENO. 


mus (a) lays he went to Agrigentam, deſigning to free 
that People from the Tyranny of Phalarss, and being 
diſcover d by the Tyrant, was preſs d by Torture in the 
publick Forum, to diſcover his Accomplices; upon 
which he mention d one of the King's greateſt Favou- 
rites, and while he lay ſtretch d upon the Rack, check d 
the Agrigeatines for their Cowardice and Timidity; 
by which Means the People were ſo animated, that they 
ſton d the Tyrant to Death. Others give a different 
Account of this Story. (4) Some ſay he conſpir d a- 
gainſt NVearchus or Dicmeadon, and being taken, and 
preſs d to a Diſcovery, mention d all the Tyran 


Friends as his Accomplices, deſigning thereby to ſtifle ; 


the Benefir of their Aſſiſtance; and after that, havi 

check d the Spectators for their (laviſh and cowardly 
Diſpoſiti n, turn'd to the Tyrant, and, as ſome ſay, 
bit him by the Ear, keeping his Hold till he was run 
through, or, as others will have it, bit off his own 


Tonęue, and ſpit it in the Tyrant's Face, upon which 


the Citizens ſton'd the Tyrant to Death. But Her- 
mippus (c) ſiys he was bray d to Death in a Srone- 
Mortar. He ſhewd a magnanimous Contempt of 
great Perſons, and preferr'd the little Town Elea, 
which produc'd honeſt Men, before the Pride and Glo- 
ry of Athens, Which he would never viſit. Being 
check'd for appearing troubled upon calumnious In- 
vectives, he reply d. That if he was pleas'd with Re- 
proaches, he could not delight in Praiſes. He flou- 
riſh'd in the 79th. Qlympiad. | 


PI. \ 21 
Ariſtotle ſays, (d) he was the inventar of the Dia- ai; Opini- 
tho' tis certain that the 0. 


leftick or Eriſtick Philoſophy; 

Names of (e) Eee ane Dialetich were of à later 
date. He aſſerted (f) Cd to be Eternal, and, for as 
much as he is the moſt excellent of beings, to be One, 
ſince a plurality is inconſiſtent with that tranſcendent 
Excellency. He affirm d, that God being One muſt 
be every way like himſelf and conſequently round; 
That being eternal One and round is neither ginite nor 
infinite , neither quieſcent not moveablz; not finite, 
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(a) Lib 3. cap. 3. (b) Laert. (c] Bid. | 3) N Lars. Sexe 
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becauſe One is nothing whereby it may be bounded, 
not infinite, for that hath neither middle, beginning 
nor ending, nor any other part, and ſo is a Von. ens; 


not immoveable, for that is likewiſe a Non ens; and 


not moveable, becauſe all things mov'd muſt be more 


than One, ſince a thing muſt be moved into another, 


He maintain'd a Plurality of Worlds. His other aſ- 
ſertions were theſe. (a) There is no Vacuum, The 
Nature of all things conſiſts of Hot and Moiſt, Cold 
and Dry, mutually interchanged. Man is made of 
Earth, his Soul being an equal temperature of theſe 
Four. There is, no ſuch thing as Place, for if every 
Ens were in Place, there would be a Place of that 
Place, and ſo in inſuuium. Motion is a Chymera; tor 


whatever is in its juſt Place reſts, and ſo is an Arrow 


flying; and whatſoever makes 'a Progreſſion muſt 
come to the middle before it arrives at the ends; be- 
ſides, at that rate a ſſow thing would never be over. 
taken by a ſwift, and the half of time might be equal 
to the whole. . 
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The Life f Leucieeus. 


0 [, Excippur, a Diſciple of Zeno's, was either an 


| Elean, or an Abaerite or a Melean, His al- 


ſertions were theſe. The univerſe is infinite; one part 


of it is full, the other Vacuous; it contains little 


Bodies or Atoms of all ſorts of Figures, which being 
detach d into a great Vacuum, and crouded up toge- 
ther, give riſe to an infinity. of Worlds; for, being 
variouſly agitared by a circumrotation, the like joyn 


the like, and while the ſmall and ſlender Bodies fly 


out to the uttermoſt Vacuum, the reſt being of 


equal weight and ſo uncapable to move round are 
intangl'd one within another, and conſtitute a Sphe- 
rical Body, Of theſe Spherical Orbs the uttermoſt 1s 
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The Life DEMOCRIT Us. 

the Jun, that of the Aeon is next the Earth, which 
conſiſts of the Bodies that ſettled in the centre. The 
other Orbs lie between the Sun and the Joon, and 
' deing ſet on fire by the ſwiftneſs of their Motion, 
become Stars, and communicate their Fire to the 
Fun, as the Sun does to the Moan. The Earth, its 
inclining to the South, occaſions the Eclipſes of Sun 
and Moon. The Earth is moy'd about the centre, be- 
ing in Figure like a Drum; and the Sun is mov d in a 
greater Circle about the Moon. 
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(4) Der tu of Abdera in Thrace, was of a noble His Birth 
Family, being deſcended from the Brother of and Edu 


Hercules, His Father is by ſome call'd Heſiſtratus, 
by others Athenocritus, by others Damaſippus. He 
had two Brethren, viz. Herodotus and Damaſus pr 
Damaſzes, elder than himſelf, He was born in 1— 
firſt Year of the 80 Olympiad, (5) being 40 Years 
younger than Anaxagoras, and contemporary with 
c) Socrates ; which agrees with the report, that he 
wrote his: little Diacoſmus 730 Years after the taking 
of Troy. Democritas's Father, being infinitely rich, 
(4) entertain d Xerxes in his return to Ai; for which 
kindneſs the Perſian left with him ſome Magi and 
Chaldeans, of whom Democritus learn d Theology and 
Aſtronomy whilſt yet a Boy; and after that apply d 
himſelf to Leucippus. Ile was ſo cloſe a Student, 
that, (e) when his Father ſacrificd an Oxe in the 
Summer- Houſe where he ſtudy d, he knew nothing 
of it. Phavorinus ſays ( 75 his ſlighted n abr 
and branded him for a Plagiary. Demetrius Fhale- 
reus, ſay, he never went to Athens; but Valerius 
Maximus (g) affirms that he dwelt in that City in- 


— 


cation. 


(a) Leert, (t) Laers. (c) 4gel. l. 17. 6.21. (d) Val. Mar. Laert. 


(e) Lat. (t) bid. (g) L. 8. 4 2. 
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Sg copnito ſeveral Years. He was a great admirer of the 

Pythagoreans , (a) and probably heard ſome of that 

Sect. Upon his Fathers Death, (4) the three Bro- 

thers divided the Eftate, and he being the Voungeſt, 

made choice of that part which conſiſted in Money, 

which, tho the leaſt, amounted to 100 Talents, 

This Patrimony he ſpent, in travelling through 

Egypt . Perſia , India and ÆAthiopia; (c) being the 

greateſt Travellor in his Time, and the Man who 

made the narroweſt inquiry into things, and the lar- 

eſt diſcoveries in his Travels. After he had been 

long abroad and ſpent his whole Eſtate, he return d 

in a very mean condition to Abdera, where his Bro- 

ther Damaſus maintain'd him. (4) To avoid the laſh 

of a Law among the Abderites, which enjoyn d, 

that whoever conſum'd his Patrimony ſhould not be 

allow'd burial in his own Country, he read to the 

People his great Diacoſmus, the moſt excellent of all 

his Writings ; and was thereupon rewarded with 500 

Talents and the honour of Brazen Statues. Nay, 

the Abderites honour d him as a God, by reaſon of ſome 

Predictions which were juſtify'd by the event, one of 

which (e) conſiſted in his fore ſeeing -a future Dearth 

of Olives from the riſing of the Pleiades, and there- 

upon buying up all the Olives in the Country, but 

returning them to the firſt Proprietors when the Scar- 

city came to be known, and thus contenting himſelf 

with an Evidence that he could eaſily be Rich if he 

would: the other Prediction (f) conſiſted in fore- 

telling a tempeſt before it aroſe. In fine che Abderites 

_ _ reverd him ſo much for his Wiſdom and divine 

His Retiree Vertues, that they Chriſten'd him (g) Eogiz, and (+) 

_ 1. none upon him the Supream Government of 4 
, ra. i . 

— 7 (6) At laſt our Philoſopher being a Lover of Con- 

bis ac. templation, retir'd from his publick imployments, 

gusinfance to Sepulchers and ſuch Places as by reaſon of their 

with Hip- ſolitude and darkneſs were moſt conducive to Con- 

pocrates. templation; where he continued Writing and Com- 
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(i.) Laert. (b) Bid. (c) Laert. Clem. Alex. Eli an. I. 4. c. 20. Suid. 
(d) Laert. (e) Plin. I. 18. c 27, (f) Plin, I. 18. 5. 35. Clem. Strom. 
(2) Clem, (h) Suid. (i) Laers. Lucian. 1 
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ofing Night and Day. While he liv'd in this 

wits ſome young Men endeavour d to fright tiqn 
by attiring themſelves like Ghoſts ; but he being per- 
ſuaded that Souls have no exiſtence after their Sepa- 
ration from the Bodies, continued ſtill to write, with- 
out minding their Fooleries. Agellius reports that 
he put out his own Eyes by looking upon the Sun 
Beams, deſigning thereby to ſecure his contemplative 
thoughts from the Diverſions of the Eyes, which 
oftentimes obſtruct the acuteneſs of the mind. But 
the Truth of that report 1s juſtly call'd in queſtion. 
(a) The Abderites conſidering his conſtant abode in 
Caves and ſolitary places, imagin'd him to be mad; 
which ſuſpicion was confirmed by his continual 
Laughing upon all Occaſions whatſoever. Hereup- 
on they wrote a Letter to Hippocrates the Coan Phy- 
fician, importing, that Democritus through extraor- 
dinary learning and . was to the infinite loſs 
and danger of Abaera, fallen fick, if not mad; that 
if he would come and recover him, he ſhould have 
what Money he pleas'd, nay, if their City it ſelf 


were all Gold, he ſhould have it; that by ſo doing he 
would not only cure the moſt Excellent of Men, but - 


reſtore drooping Laws and a languiſhing City; that 
not only Abdera, which was no incbnſiderable place, 
but even all Greece, and ſucceeding Generations, 
would with gratitude commemorate the Obligation; 
that Abdernus the Founder of their City was ally'd 
to Æſculapius from whom Hippocrates was deſcended, 
and in fine, that, upon all theſe Conſiderations, they 
hop'd Hippocrates would not grudge to come, tho he 
valued Learning more than Wealth. To this Letter 
Hippocrates return d an Anſwer, the purport of which 
was; that he receiv d the invitation rather from the 
hands of Nature and the Gods, than from the Men 
of Ade a, whoſe Happineſs and Wiſdom he ap- 
plauded in making wiſe Men the Walls and Bul- 
warks of their City; that upon that conſideration 
he conjur'd them not to offer him any reward, his 
Art being free, and not confin'd by that Servitude 
which enſues u the love of Money; chat, as all 
the Treaſures of Perſia could not prevail with him to 
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o and cure their King who was the ſworn Enemy of 

is Country, fo he would ſtill act up to the Character 
of a Vertuous Perſon, and be glad of the opportunity 
of ſerving Democritus whom he underſtood to be the 
Ornament of their City. Accordingly Hippocrates (er 
Sail for Abgera, and the day before his arrival dream'd 
that AÆAſculapius appear d to him, and preſented to him 
a Woman upon whoſe direction he might depend in the 
performance of his Office at Abdera. The Woman pro- 
mis d to meet him next day at Democrituss Houſe ; 
adding withal that her Name was Truth, and that the 
Name of another Woman that followed her was Opi- 
nion who liv'd with the Abderites, When Hippocrates 
arriv'd, he was receiv'd by the Men, Women and 
Children of the City, and immediately conducted 
along the Forum to Democrituss Houle; and when 
the croud cry d out, Great King Jupiter help and way; 
defir'd them ro be eaſie by reafon that no ſickneſs 
could continue long at that time, it being then the 
Seaſon of the Eteſian Winds. He found Democritut 
all alone ſitting upon a Seat of Stone under à thick 
but low Plane Tree, at the Foot of a Hill, upon 
which was a Temple conſecrated to the uſes, and 
a little Brook running down at his right hand. He 
fat very compoſedly, in a thick ſquallid Gown, with a 
long Beard, having a Book upon his Knee, and ſe- 
veral other Books with the Bodies of Animals dif- 
ſected lying by him, Sometimes he wrote haſtily, 
ſometimes he paus d, and ſometimes he roſe up and 
walk d, and look'd intently into the diſſected Creatures. 
When the Abderites that accompanied the Phyſician 
began to cry and lament his fad condition, he only 
ſmil'd and laugh'd and ſhak'd his Head at em. Up- 
on which, Hippocrates defiring the Company to ſtay 
behind, advanc'd towards him, and after mutual Saluta- 
tions, Hippocrates having ask d him what he was writ- 
ing, he reply d, That he was wing upon the occaſi- 
ons and cure of Ma1neſs, and had diſſected the Animals 
that lay about him, in order to make inquiry into the 
nature and ſeat of Choler, the redundancy of which is 
commonly the occaſion of madneſs in Men. Upon 
which, Hippocrates: told him, he ſpoke truely and 
wiſely, and was happy in the enjoyment of ſuch quiet, 


as he could not partake of, being diverted by Travel, 
. 0 
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or Children, or Sickneſſes, or Deaths, or Marriages, 
or Servants, or Eſtates and the like. Hereupon De- 
mocritus laugh d extreamly, and according to the Ob- 
ſervation of the Abderites, more than ever he had done 
before. Then Hippocrates ask d him the Reaſom of 
ſo violent a Paſſion, adding withal that his laughing 
equally at all things, whether good or Ill, was an un- 
a:countable + ion. But the Philoſopher reply d, 
that twas not both good and ill that he laugh'd at, 
but the folly of Men, who play the Fool in all their 
Deſigns, and in all the Offices of Life, Navigation, 
Husbandry, &c. the one valuing what the other hates 
or what himſelf deſpis d before, and all of em Hunt- 
ing with Toil and Labour after things of no benefit, 
ſuch as Gold, Children, Wives, Eſtates, War, Cc. Hip- 
pocrates made Anſwer, that it was true theſe were plain 
Arguments of the unhappy Eſtate of Man, but at 
the ſame time they were enjoyn d by a natural neceſ- 
ſity for the better Government of Families and Preſer- 
vation of Societies, ſince nature did not produce men 
to lie Idle. Democritus reply d, that, it was not the 
Offices. of Life, but the imprudent management of 
em that was the object of his Laughter; that he only 


laugh d at fooliſh Men puniſh'd by their own Wicked- 
neſs, Covetouſneſs, Luit, Enmity, and all the innn- 


mer able Train of Evils, that are ſo commonly practis d; 
at thoſe who are fo inconſiderate and inconſtant, as to 


apply themſelves one day to what they hate the other, 


to do good one day and then recal their Friendſhip, 
to marry a Wife and then to put her away, Cr. 
Kings and Princes, continued he, commend 4 Private 
Life ; Private Perſons, a Pablick; he that ruleth a 
State praiſeth a Tradeſman's Life, as free from Dangers; 


the Tradeſman his, as full of honour and power, For 


they regard not the direct, Poe and ſmooth way of 
Vertue, in which none of them will endure to walk : 
But they take crooked and rough Paths, ſome falling 

others running themſelves out of Breath to over- 
Fake others, Some are guided by incontinence to the 
Beds of their Neighbours ; others are 5 of 4 Con- 
ſemption through inſatiate avarice; ſome by ambition 
carryd up imo the Air, and by their own wickedneſs 
thrown down headlong. Wherein do they differ 2 
Children that Play, whoſe Minds being void of Judg- 


ment 
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ment are pleas d with every thing they light on? I 
their defires they differ not mach from brnte beaſts, o 

the beaſts are comented with that which is oy 
What Lion is there that hides Gold under Ground? What 
Bull fights for more than he needs ? What Leopard is 
unſatiately greedy ? The Wolf, when he hath devour d as 
much as ſerves for his neceſſary Nouriſhment , gives 
over. But whole Nights and Days put together, are 
not enough for men to Feaſt and Riot. All Frute beaſts 
have their yearly ſet times of coition, and then refrain 


From it; but man 1s continually tranſported with Luſt, 


Hew can 1, Hippocrates, but laugh at him that lament; 
the loſs of his Goods; Ana eſpecially, if without regard 
to aangers, he travels over precipices, and ſcours the 
Seas ? Shall not I laugh at him who drowns 4 52 
lading it with Rich Merchandice, and then blames t 

Sea for Sinking it? Theſe ſtand not in need of the 
Meaicines of your Predeceſſaur Kiculapius , who pre- 
ſerving men was himſelf requited with Thunder, Do 
not you ſee, that I alſo am partly guilty of _—_—_— 
who, to enguire into the cauſe of madneſs, di 


ſet theſe little animals, whereas indeed I ought to 
ſearch for it in man himſelf ? Do not you ſee, that the 
whole World is full of inhumanity, and ſtuff d as it 


were with infinite hatred againſt man himſelf ? All Man 
is from bis very Birth à diſeaſe : When firſt-born he is 
aſeleſs, and ſues for relief from others; when he grows 
up, Fooliſh, and wanting Inſtruction; at full growth, 
wicked ; in his decayi Age miſerable ; toyling through- 
out all his time res Bi ; ſuch is he from the Womb. 
Some being of furious angry diſpoſitions are continually 
engag'd in broils, others in Adulteries and Rapes, others 
in Drunkenneſs ; others in coveting the Goods of their 
Neighbours ; others in conſuming their own; So that-1 
the Walls of all Houſes were tranſparent, we ſhou 

behold ſome Eating, others Vomiting, others wrongfully 
Beaten, others mixing up Poiſonous 1 , others 
Conſpiring, others caſting up Accounts, other: Rejoy- 
cing, others Weeping, others raving Mad with Ambition. 


Some ſet their minds on Horſes, others on Men, others 


en Stone or Wood; Some affect Embaſſies, others the Com- 
mand of Armies, others ſacred Rites ; Some wear Crowns, 
ethers Armour; ſome Fight at Sea, others at Land, 
others till the Ground; ſome plead in the Forum, 3 
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aft on the Theatre; ſome affect Pleaſure and Intempe- 
rance, others Reſt and _ ow then can 1 but 
laugh at their Lives? This done, Hippocrates replied, 
Excellent Democritus, I ſhall carry wy with me to Cos 
the great Gifts of your Hoſpitality full of your wiſe In- 
ſtruttions. 1 ſhall return to proclaim your Praiſes, for 
that you have made enquiry into humane nature, and 
underſtood it; I ſhall gs away. curd in mind, it bei 
requiſite that I take care for the Care of the Bodies 
others, Then returning to the Abderites, he thank d 
them for their Invitation, which had given him the 
opportunity of being acquainted with Democritus, 
the wifeſt of Men, who was only able to reduce Men 
to a ſound underſtanding. When the Phyſician re- 
turn'd to Cos, he till kept up a Correſpondence 
with Democritus, of whom he learn d a great many 
things, both by bis Diſcourſe and by his Writings; 
upon which conſideration ſame held him to have been 
the Diſciple of Democritas. 
(a) He liv'd above 100 Years, ſome ſay to 109. His Daub. 
Laertius ſays he dy'd of Age, but Phlegon affirms 
'rwas for want of Food; Hermippus ſays, (5) that, 
finding his end approaching, and being unwilling to 
die within the time of the Feſtival of Ceres, he pro- 
long d his Life till the Feſtival was over, i. e. Three 
days, by holding hot Bread to his Noſe; and then 
without any pain gave up the Ghoſt, and was buried 
at the publick Charge. 
(c) He left behind him many Writings, which Thra. Hi, it. 
/yilus enumerates in the ſame Order with thoſe of ings and 
Mato, having digeſted them into Tetralogies: He Opinions, 
reckons up nine Treatiſes of Moral Philoſophy , | 
Fifteen of Natural Philoſophy ; Nine Pieces that 
were not 7 digeſted into order; Thirteen upon Ma- 
thematical Subjects; Seven Mufical Treatiſes; and 
six of (e) Mechanicks or Arts. There are ſome other 
Writings aſcrib d to him, of which ſome are Spurious, 
and others are taken out of his Works. As for his affer- 
tions, he adher'd chiefly to Leucippus and the Eleatick 


(a) Leers. Cic. de StneB. Cenſorin. de die nat. (b) Laert. (e) Laert- 
(d) dovyraxre render'd by Aldebrandinus, incompoſiti. (e) T:y,youy 
render'd by Aldebranding:, De his 9ue ſub arte cadunt. 
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Se, The Principles of his natural Philoſophy were 2; 
Follows. 

His natu- (4) The Principles of all things, are Atoms and 

ral Phi- Vacuum. The former of which is Ens, being ſolid 

Joghy. and full, the other being rare is Non eng: but neither 

of *em participates either of being or corporeity. Both 

of em are infinite, Atoms in Number and Figure, and 

Vacuum in magnitude. The only properties of Atoms 

are inviſibility and indiviſibility; for they are deſtitute 

of all orher Qualities. Theſe Atoms are mov'd from 

all Eternity in the infinite Vacuum by an oblique de- 

clining ſort of Motion; and by their various Concuſ- 

ſions and Complications give being to all things, ſo 

that all things are done by receflity (4), i. e. By the 

rapid motion of theſe Atoms, Generation and Cor- 

ruption (c) conſiſt in the Congregating or Segrega- 

ting of Atoms, as Alteration does in their order and 

poſition : for all the various Affections of things are 

caus d by the different Figure, Order, and Peſition, 

of Atoms, (which Democritus, who affected a parti- 

cular uſe of Words, expreſs d by pv ws, on and 

1pm, ) and indeed there is nothing really exiſtent but 

Atoms and Vacuum, for all things elſe, for inſtance 

Colour, Heat, and other Qualities are only ſuch in (4) 

inion and as to us, and not in the nature of the 

things themſelves, for nothing is by nature Whire or 

Yellow, &c. but only with reference to our Senles, 

The Agent and Patient muſt be the ſame, or have 

ſomething in them that is the ſame; for different 

things, as different, cannot ſuffer from one an other (e); 

(in this aſſertion he contradicted all the reſt of the 

Philoſophers) (F) There are infinite Worlds in in. 

finite Space; which are all ſubject to Generation and 

Corruption; and ſome of which are ſo exactly equal 

that there is no difference between them. They are 

all inanimate and round. (g) The Sun is a very large 
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(a) Ariſt. Phyſ. 1.6. and Metaph. 1. 4. Cic. Acad. Queft. Laert. 
(b) Lacrt. Cic. de fato Plut. Plac. I. 25. (c) Arift. de. gener. & cor- 
rupt. 1. 2. (d) 16un dv, is by Magnenus, Gaſſendus, and others 
render d lege ſanciri. But we chooſe to follow Laertius and Galen 
(Lib. de. Elen. cap 1.) taking y4uG-. ro be equivalent with En a 
being oppos'd to #774 (e) Arif. Gen 1.7. (f) Plut. Plas. Lair. 
Cic. Acad, Queſt, (g) Leert. Plat. Plac. Cic. de fin, _ 
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burning Plate of Stone (this was the Opinion of 4. 
naxdgoras,” which Democritus alledg d, he had Stolen) 
Th: Moon is a fiery Firmament conſiſting of Moun- 
tains and Valleys. Both the Sun and Moon conſiſt 
of Smooth little Bodies carried round. The Stars are 
plac d in this order, firſt rhe fixed Stars, then the 
Planets, then the Sun, Lucifer, and the Moon. Thoſe. 
which are neareſt the Earth, being leſs affected by the 
rapid Circumvolution 6f Heaven, move more (lowly 
than the reſt. Comets are the coapparition of Planets, 
which coming near one another ſeem to be-all One. 
The Figure of Fire is round. (4) The Air is quiet 
and calm, when there are but few little bodies in a 
great Vacuum; but Wind takes riſe from the croud- 
ing of many little bodies into a narrow Vacuum, for 
then they juſtle and conteſt with one another. The 
Earth, being at firſt ſmall and light, wander d up 
and 142 but in time growing thick and heavy, in 


form of a broad Diſh , hollow in the middle, it 
ſetled down immoveable. The Air being weaker to- 
ward the South, than towards the North, occaſions 
the Earth's bending to that Side as it increaſes. 
Earthquakes are occaſion d by great quantities of 
Water forcing the Caverns of the Earth. The Sea 
continually decreaſes, and will at laſt dry up. The 
melting of the Snow in the Northern Parts by the 
dummer Sun, occaſions the overflowing of the Nile; 
for the ſnowy Vapours being condenſated in the Clouds, 
and driven by the Eteſian Winds to Egypt and the 
South, are there diſſolv d in great Showers. Men were 
firſt generated of Water and Wind. The Diſtinction 
of Sexes in the Womb, depends upon the Predomi- 
nancy or Prevention of the Male or Female Seed, The 
doul is a kind of Fire and Heat, and gives motion to 
lying Creatures; the round Atoms of which Fire con- 
liſts being moſt proper for that Office. (4) Ir conſiſts 
of ſmooth little Bodies: and periſheth with the Body ; 
and is the ſame with the mind. It has two Parts; the 
Rational, ſeated in the breaſt ; and the [rrational, dif- 
fus'd through the whole Body. Senſation and Intel- 
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leftion, are made from the Infinuation of Images from 
without, which flow from ſolid Bodies, _ certain 
Figures, and make an Impreſſion upon the Organs. 
( by Whiteneſs and Blachueſs conſiſt in the Smoothneſ; 
or Roughneſs that reflects the Light. The Variety of 
Sapors ariſes from the Figures of the Atoms ; the Nound, 

make a ſweet Taſte ; the bulky, a ſomre; the Mol. 
tangaulous, a harſh ; the acute and conical, a ſharp, &c. 
Cicero (b) ſays he wavers in his Opinion of the Na. 
ture of the Gods. Sextas Empiricus (c) ſays, he held, 
that there are certain Images which come to Men, ſome 
of which do good, and others hurt; and which are 
neither 5 periſhable, nor. abſolutely unperiſhable; 
that theſe foretel Events to Men by Speech; and the | 
Ancients having receiv'd- an Impreflion of - theſe in 
their Fancies, imagin'd from thence that there is a God, 
whereas, beſides theſe, there is no God, nor any Na- p 
ture capable of Diſſolution. (4) He approv d of Di- e 
c 

c 

1 


. 


vination, and cry d up the Wildom of the Ancients, in 
inſtituting the Inſpection of the Intrals of Victims, 
the Conſtitution and Colour of which may afford Signs 

| of Health or Peſtilence, Plenty or Famine. 

Hi; Morals, Ag for his Moral Philoſophy. He aſſerted (e) the 
chief End or Good, to conſiſt in whwm'z, i. e. a Se- 
rene undiſturb d Tranquility of Mind. Gf his Moral 
Sentences theſe have been preſerved by (f) Stobeus, 
Wickedneſs is eaſily over: reach d, becauſe it blindly 
© purſues Gain. Panegyrick and Satyrs upon Subjects 
© that do not deſerve em, are eaſie; but both are Signs 
© of a'deprav'd Diſpoſition, Profitable and improt- 
table, pleaſant and unpleaſant, have the ſame Boun- 
daries. Wiſdom merits all things. Prudence teaches 
Jus to prevent Injuries, and Indolence not to reſent 
them. There ariſeth a great Delight from beholding 
good Actions. Good things, ill manag' d, are the 
© cauſe of ill. Temperance inhances the Pleaſure of 
* Life. The Meaſures of Decency oblige us to obey 
© the Law, the Magiſtrate, and a wiſe Perſon, Day: 
© Siceps fignifie, either the Indiſpoſition of Body d 
© Mind; or a dull Sloathfulneſs. Coition is a ſhort . 
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© poplexy, by which one Man' is ſtruck out of ano- 
ther. The Conqueſt of Pleaſure ſpeaks a Man truly 


Valiant, yet many Governours are Slaves to Women. 


Nis better to cenſure our own, than our Neighbours 
© Faults. Freedom of Speech ſuits well with a gene- 
© rous Temper, but the difference of Seaſons renders 
© it dangerous. That Man is well diſpos'd, whogrieves 
© not for what he hath not, and rejoiceth for what he 
© hath. The Pleaſures that are ſeldomeſt enjoy d, af- 
© ford moſt Delight, for exceſs makes the ſweeteſt 
© Things bitter. The Pleaſures of Eating, CHE» 
© or Wantonneſs, are but momentary Titillations, fol- 
© low'd by many Griefs. To vanquiſh Anger, is a 
ſign of Wiſdom, He who contends with his Superi- 
our, is cover d with Infamy at laſt. Wicked Men, 
out of Danger, forget the Oarhs they made in Ex- 
* tremity. Labour, not fruſtrated, is ſweeter than 
* Reſt; but incaſe of Fruſtration, the equal Trouble- 
ſomeneſs and Difficulty of all Things is the only Re- 
* medy. Learn to ſtand more in aweof thy felf than 
* of others; and fo thou wilt neither think nor ſay ill, 
though alone. To ſpeak all, and hear nothing, de- 
* frauds others. Travelling teaches Frugality, for 
Hunger and Fatigue are ſweetly cur'd with mean Ac: 
* commodations. A wiſe Man may travel any where, 
the whole World being his Country. In civil Wars, 
the Victor and the Vanquiſh'd are equal Sufferers, 
By Suffering, a Man renders his Life ſerviceable to 
others. *Tis better for the imprudent to be govern d 
than to govern. Thoſe Animals which do or would 
do Injury, ought to be kill'd; and as it is with Beaſts 
that are in Enmity with us, ſo we ought to do by 
Men who are our Enemies, i. e. to kill em in any 
1 part of the World, where no Law forbids it. Any 
e Man may innocently kill a Thief. Tis a grievous 
Obey thing whe rul'd by an ill Man. Thoſe who ſuffer 
03) "i. Injuries, are good and juſt, and ought to be defen- 
ed tothe laſt. He hath the greateſt part of Juſtice 
AF and Vertue, who honours thoſe that are Worthy, 
Men are juſtly more mindful of Wrongs than of 

nefits. Lis peculiar to the moſt excellent Perſons 

46. to be naturally fitted for Command. A Woman is 
ſharper witted for Miſchief than a Man. To ſpeak 

ples) a I 3 © little 


Wealth acquir d by ill Actions, inflames the Infamy. 


/ 
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© little becomes a Woman; and plain Attire adorns 
© her. To obey a Woman is the greateſt Ignominy to 
© a Man. The Comforts of Children are few and 
* ſinall, but the Troubles that attend them are many 
and great. A rich Man had better adopt a Son, than 
© beget one, forin Adoption he may make Choice out 
© of many that are good and ready to pleaſe him, but 
* in Generation he runs the Hazard , whether he will 
* * prove ſuch or no. The Excellency of Sheep conſiſts | 
© in being Fat; Of Men; in being -Vertuous, As of | 
© Wounds, the worſt is that which gangreens; fo, of 
© the Diſeaſes of the Mind, is inſatiate Avarice. To g 
get Money is not ill, but to get it unjuſtly is the worſt 
© of Ils. He who uſes his Money fooliſhly, makes it 
© the Prey of all Men. Poverty and Riches ſignifies 
© no more than Want and Sufficiency, for he who de- 
© fires but little, makes Poverty equal with Riches; 
© and Happineſs conſiſts not in poſſeſſing much, but in 
© being chearful under all Circumſtances. He that 
* would lead. a ſecure quiet Life, muſt avoid Multi (/ 
* plicity of Buſineſs, and decline any Exuberance of 
Fortune; for the Conveniency of what we enjoy, is 
* more excellent than the Largeneſs of it. A publick 
* Calamity is greater than a private, for it affords no 
© hopes of Relief. The hopes of wiſe Men may come 
to paſs, but thoſe of Fools are impoſſible. They 
* who rejoice in the Misfortunes of their Neighbours, 
© know not that Fortune is common to all. Tempe- 
© rance and Prudence are the Crown of old Age. Old 
© Age is an univerſal ImperfeCtion, it hath all things, 
and yet wants all things. To theſe his Apophthegms, 
preſerv d by Stobæus, we ſhall add a few more, related 
by other Authors. (a) * Speech is the Shadow of 
Action. (6) Publick Offices, and the Favour df 
* great Perſons, ſer off a Man's Life to an Advantage. 
© (c) Nature has ſtifled Truth. (4) None can be: 
great Poet without Madneſs. The Emperor Julia 
(e) relates, That Darius being extreamly afflicted 
for the Loſs of his beautiful Wife, Democritus offer d 
to reſtore her to Life, if he would ſupply him with the 
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things requiſite for that end, which was only to write 
upon her Tomb the Names of Three Perſons that had 
never ſuffer d the Impreſſions of Grief. Upon which, 
Da-ius being perplex d, for that he could find none 
who had not been affected wich Grief, -Democritns 
laugh d after his uſual manner, and told the King he 
was the moſt unreaſonable of Men, who wept with 
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ſuch Confidence, as if he had been the only Perſon 


that ever ſuffer d Affliction, whereas all the Ages of 
Mankind could not furniſh him with one Inſtance, of 
a Perſon that was altogether a Stranger to Grief. 


— — 


The Life of PROTAGORAS. 


(a) PRot oras, the Son of A-temon, or Meandrius, 
an Abderite, or elſe a Teian,' was in his 
Youth a Porter, and carry d Burdens of Wood 
k to Abdera. One time Democritus meeting him 
o Wl inthe Fields, with one of his uſual Burdens upon his 
Back, and obſerving »that he came nimbly along, and 
had his Wood bound up handſomely, and as it were 
Geometrically ; ask'd him who pur his Wood in thar 
Order; and he anſwering that he had done it himſelf, 
the Philoſopher made trial of his Ingenuity; by ma- 
king him unty it, and do it up again. U on which 
he told him his Genius was capable of better and great- 
er things ; and immediately carrying him Home, main- 
tain d and inſtructed him. He was the firſt that took 
100 minæ for a Gratuity. He liv'd for ſome time in 
Athens, and was baniſh'd by the Athenians for a Diſ- 


Death, ſome ſay he was caſt away in a Ship bound for 
Sly. Others ſay he dy'd a natural Death by the 
Way, being 70 or 90 Years old. He flouriſh'd about 
the74th, Olympiad, and was a Sophilt 40 Years. La. 
erti45 has the following Epigram upon him. 


His Life. 


courſe he recited concerning the Gods. As for his 


( a) Laert. 
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His Opini- 
ons and 


Writings. 


The Life of PROTAGOR AS. 


Tic the Report of Fame, Protagoras, 

And Fame thou know'ſt is Miſtreſs Prate-a-pace, 
That leaving Athens, Old, and notaing Fleet, 
Purſuing Death o ertook thy ſtumbling Feet. 
Twas boldly done, Cecropian Walls to ſlight 
Though they conniv d in pity at thy Flight ; 
But ſince thou had ft Minerva's Towers eſcap d, 
*Twas too ſevere by Pluto to be ſnapp'd. 


1 1 


(a) He firſt introduc d the Way of arguing by Con- 
traries. His peculiar Aſſertions were theſe. Man is 
the Critery (ute) ot all things, of Beings as 
they are, and of not Beings as they are not. Matter is 
fluid, and in perpetyal Fluxion ; and the Senſes are 
changed according to the ſeveral Ages and Conſtitutions 
of the Body; inſomuch, that different Habits occaſion 
the Perception of different Things ; for Inſtance, a 


ſound Conſtitution perceives ſuch Things as are capable 


of appearing to ſuch Perſons; and thoſe of a contrary 
Conſtitution, Things which are capable of appearing 
to them. So that upon the whole, Man is the . Criter) 
of things, according to their Appearances, The Soul 
is nothing more than the Senſes, and all things are true 
as they appear to Men. In the beginning of one of 
his Books, he aſſerted, That we know nothing of the 
Gods, whether they are or are not, by reaſon of the 
Blindneſs and Imperfection of human Life; for which 
he was baniſh'd by the Athenians, and his Books burnt 
in the open Market-Place. He firſt defin'd the Parts 
of time. He was the firſt Inſtitutor of Diſpuratiors 
and Sophiſms, intro*ucing the Superficial Eriftick Way 
of Diſputation. He firſt abrogated the Socratich Way 
of Diſputation. Plato wrote a Dialogue that bears his 
Name. Laertius mentions Nine Treatiſes of his Wri- 
ting, that were extant in his time. 


———c. 
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(8) Laert. 
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(4) AN ehe, an Abderite, flouriſh'd about the 

<2 xxoth. Olympiad He heard Diomenes of 
Smyrna, or elſe Metrodorus of Chios, who is by ſome 
ſaid to have been the Scholar of Democritus. He liv d 
with Alexander, and was a great Enemy to MVicocreon 
King of Cypras, inſomuch that Alexander at a Feaſt, 
demanding what he thought of the Entertainment, 
he anſwer d, That all Things were very Magnificent, 
and there was nothing wanting but the Head of ſome 
Satrapa, meaning Nicocreon,, After Alexander's Death, 
Anaxarchus being caſually caſt upon the Shoar of Cy- 
prus, Nicocreon, mindful of the Injury, caus d him to 
be pounded in a Mortar with Iron-Peſtels; but Anax- 


archus, deſpiſing the Pain, often repeated that cele- 


brated Sentence, Pexndthe Caſe of Anaxarchus, Anax- 
archus himſelf jon hurt not. At the ſame time, Mico- 
creon commanding his Tongue to be cut our, he bit it 
off, and ſpit it in his Face. He poſſeſs d ſuch an undi- 
ſturb d Serenity of Mind, that he was diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Attribute of Fortunate. He likewiſe had an excel- 
ent Way of reducing others to Moderation; and tis ſaid 
he reform'd in Alpxander the Conceit of his being a 
God, by ſhewing him his Blood that trickl'd from a 
Wound he had newly receiv'd. When Alexander was 
told by the Caldeant, that his Entry into Babylon, 
would be fatal to him, Auaxäͤrchus and the other 
Greeks, perſuaded him to contemn the Prediction of 
the Magi, as being falſe and uncertain; and purſuant 
to their Remonſtrances, the King brought back his 
Army to Babylon, where he dy d. Laertius honours 
our Philoſopher with the following Epigram. 


Pound on, pound harder, yet the Bag of Skin, 
He's gone to love, that was wrap d up within. 
But Tyrant be aſſurd, that time will come, 

Woen horrid Fiends ſhall tl y diſtended Back, 
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(a) Laert, | | 
Dd 4 Stretch 
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Stretch forth on Proſerpine's infernal Rack, 

And the relentleſs Queen rome thy Doom, 

And cry, Go cruel Pounder, go, 

Where thou ſhalt ſoon the painful Difference hom, 
'Twixt pounding upon Earth, and pounding here below, 


* 
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Containing the Lives of the 
Sceptick Philoſophers. 


The Life of P ran HO. 


H/ Caun- (Pe an Elian, the Founder of the Sceptich Sec, 

try, Paren- was the Son of Pliſtarchus, and one of a mean 

tage, and Extraction. He ſrems ro have been born about the 

£4ucation. 101ſt. Olymp. He was firſt a Painter, and that but a 

ſorry one, if we believe Ariſtocles; but Antigonus al- 

firms, that a very good Piece of his doing, repreſen- 

ting Torch. Bearers, was preſerv d in the Gymnaſium at 

Elis. Afterwards he apply'd himſelf to Phjloſophy, 

and heard firſt Dry ſo, the Son of Sti/po, and after him 

Alexander, the Diſciple of Met rodorus the Chian, and 

at laſt Anaxarchus the Abderite, whom he follow d 

every where; inſomuch that he convers d with the 
Cymnoſophiſts in Tadia, and with the Magi. 

. luſtitu- (“) He introducd a new way of Philoſophizing, 


— ä — 
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we 
* 


tim of a by aſſerting nothing, but leaving all things in Su- 


Seck, and {pence. This Philo ſophy was call d Sceprich, from its 
he mann«y continual Inſpection, and never finding. Agreeable to 
of his Life, his Philoſophy was the Courſe of his Life. For he took 
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(a) Laer, (b) id. 
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The Life of P YR RHO, 


no care to avoid Dangers, but went equally forward up- 


on all things; ſo that the Safety of his Ferſon was ow- 
ing to his Friends that follow'd him. Nothing — 
could move him. When his Maſter Aua xarchus fel 

inaDitch, he went on withour offering to help him ; 
upon which Anaxarchus commended his Indifference 
and want of Compunction. He frequented ſolitary 
Places, ſeldom ſhewing himſelf rothoſe of his Family; 
this he did upon hearing a certain Indian reproach A. 
"1axarchus, for teaching that no Man but himſelf was 
Good, and at the ſame time frequenting the Courts of 
Princes. Being ask% why he talk d to himſelf? I ſtu- 
h, ſaid he, how to be good. He was admir d for his 
cloſe Way of arguing, eſpecially by Epicurus, who 
often put Queſtions to him about himſelf. Many imi- 
tated his Indifferency and Unconcernedneſs. His Coun- 


. trymen honoured him ſo much, that they made him | 


chief Prieſt ; and, for his ſake, made a Decree of Im- 
munity for all Philoſophers. Laertius, citing Diocles, 
affirms, the Athenians made him free of their City for 
killing Cotes the Thracian; but tis manifeſt from Pla- 
tarch, that he miſtakes Pytho, the Diſciple of Plato, for 


this our Philoſopher. He liv'd piouſly with his Siſter 


Philiſta, a Midwife, and with his wonted Indifferency 
would carry things to the Market to be fold, and do 
the meaneſt piece of Houſhold-Service. Only one 


time he was angry with his Siſter for ſacrificing without 


the neceſſary Materials, inſomuch, that himſelf was 
fore d to go and buy them; and being told by one of 
his Friends, That his angry [Carriage to his Siſter, was 
not ſuitable to his Profeſſion of Apathy and Indi fferencę, 
he anſwer d, Indi fference is not to be ſhown towards No- 
men. Another time, being charg'd with the like over- 
light, in running from a Dog that flew upon him, he 
ſaid, Twas hard to put off the Man quite, however, 
it was the Duty of Men to ſtrive as far as poſſible with 
Action, and, if that will not do, with Reaſon, againſt 
things.. Tis reported of him, that upon Occaſion he 
endur d Inciſion, and Cauterizing, without knitting his 
Brow. His greatneſs of Courage is atteſted by Timon. 
Philo the Athenian, whd was his Diſciple, ſaith, he 
mention d Democritus and Homer with great Reſpect, 
ind took all Occaſions to expoſe the Inconſtancy, Va- 


nity, and Childiſnneſs of Mankind. When his Com- 


panions 
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His Death, 


The Life of TTMON. 


—.— were deſpondent in a Storm at Sea, he ſtill kept 


uſual Serenity of Countenance, and ſnewed them a 
little Pig that was at the ſame time feeding unconcer- 


nedly in the Ship. Loo ye, faid he, a Wiſe Man ought 


to haue the ſame Aſſwrance and Quiet in his Mind, as 
that Pig. WEE 
(a) He dy'd 90 Years old, leaving nothing behind 


2 Diſ- him in Writing. His eminent Diſciples were, Eurila- 
65," 


EA” 


His Life 
and Death, 


chus, a great Enemy to the Sophiſts, who was fo apt to 
be tranſported with Paſſion, that one time ſnatching 
up the Spit, with the Meat upon it, he purfu'd the 
Cook into the Forum; and at Elil, to be rid of fome 
Company that diſputed with him, he threw off his 
Cloak, and ſwam croſs the River Alphens ; Philo, an 
Athenian, who frequently talk d to himſelf ; Hecatens 
of Abdera ; Timon the Phliaſian, who writ the Silli; 


and ny - es a Teian, whom, they ſay, Epicurus 
ele 


heard. all were call d Pyrrhoni ans, from their 
Maſter; Scepticks from their continual Inſpection, and 
not findin : Zeteticks from their continual Inquiry after 
Truth; Epbetticks from ſuſpending their Judgments; 
and Aporeticks from doubting of all Dogmatical Opi- 
nions. 2 
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The Life of TIMO . 


(6) Tue a Phliaſian, the Son of Timarchus, was in 

his Youth a Dancing-Maſter. Then changing 
his Mind, he viſited Srilpo at Megara, and, after he had 
convers d with him ſome time, return d and married. 
After that he went to Elie, to ſee Pyrrbo, carrying his 
Wife along with him, who, during the time of his 
being there, bore him his Son Nauthus, who ſucceeded 
him. Sorion ſays, That being poor, he went to the Hel- 
leſpont, and Propontis, and profeſs d Philoſophy at Chat- 
cedon, where he was much honour d: And after ſome 
time went to Athens, where he livd and dy d. From 
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The Life of TIMON. 


Athens he made a ſhort Jou to Thebes. Tis ſaid, 
he was a lover of Wine, and often intermitted his Phi- 


loſophick Studies, as appears by his Writings. He fre- 


quented ſolitary Places, which occaſion d the Saying, 
That ſome' Philoſophers get 13 by running from 


them, He was noted for ſharp Repartees, and his Skill 
in Dramatick Poetry. His Tragedies had much of 
Homer and Alexander in em. He commended the old 
Copies of Homer, as being more uncorrupt than thoſe 
that had been lately corrected. He affected, above all 
things, a quiet, undifturb'd Life, and always gave over 
Writing when his Servants or Dogs diſturb d him. His 


Poems lay up and down confuſedly, and were often- 
times torn. ing Arceflaus walking amongſt Flat- 


terers, he ſaid, What do you here where we Free-men are? 
He had but one Eye, no more than his Diſciple Dioſco- 


'rides; and while he and his Diſciple ſtood by one that 


admir'd all Things; hy then, ſaid he, do not you ad- 
mire, that we being Three, have but Four Eyes. Being 
ask d by Arceſilaus, why he came from Thebes to Athens, 
That I might laugh, ſaid he, to ſee you (g) expos'd, 
But though he Teflefts upon Arce ſilaus in his Silk, yet 
he ſpeaks well of him in his Treatiſe, entituled, The (6) 
Funeral Banquet of Arceſilaus; and tis not to be thought 
ſtrange, lays Menagius, that the Diſciple of Pyrrho 
ſhould compile a particular Treatiſe relating to fi ay 
who was ſo great an Imitator of his Maſter. Of thoſe 
who join d the Senfes with the Mind in judging of 
Things, he us'd to ſay, Attagas and Numenius are 


met, that being a Proverbial Speech, importing, That 


Two Thieves or Knaves are well met; not that Atta- 
gas and Eumenius were Men, as Eraſmus and ſome 
others imagin'd ; for (d) rm, is a Bird, call'd 

all the Grecians, except the Athenians, ir mov, in Las 
tin Attagen, and in Engliſh aHeath-Cock; which beingſpeck- 
led all over its Body, was reckon d a proper Emblem to 
repreſent Fugitive Servants, who were mark'd in ſeveral 
Places of their Body with a hot[ron,that they might be 
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(a) avammreukrou;, rendred by Aldobrandinus, Volitantes ; but 
Ambroſius renders in aperto, of which Menagius approves, meanin 


by it what the French call 4 decuvert. (b) Tizeidunvoy. (c) Yi 4 


Umagium in Laert, Vit, Timon, 


diſcover d 
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diſcover d the more eaſily: And as for the New, 
Heſchius intorms us, that it was · Bird very like the 
Attagen, ſo call'd from the Reſemblance that its Bill 
bears to a new Moon, To return to Timon. He dy'd 


go Years old. Beſides him there was another Timon, 
the Manhater. 


His Wri- (a) His Writings in Proſe, amounted to 20000 Pa. 


tings, and 
the Succeſs 
ſoon lof his 


School. 


The Nature 


ragraphs. He wrote likewiſe many Things in Verſe, 
30 Comedies, 60 Tragedies, his Cinea;, and his $16, 
n his $/{; he derides all the Dogmatiſts, Tis ſaid, 
(6) the Succeſſion of his School was interrupted, till 
Ptolemy a Cyrenæan renew'd it, whoſe Auditors were 
Dioſcorides, a Cyprian, Niolochus a Rhodian, Eupbra. 
nor, a Seleucian, and Praylus of Troas, who choſe ra- 
ther to die unjuſtly, than plead to his Countrymen. 
Eubulus, an Alexanarian, heard Euphranor; him, 
Ptolemy ; him, Heraclides; him, MAneſidemus, a Gno- 


ſian; him, Zeuxippus of Polis; him, Eeuxis; him, 


Antiochus of Lycus; him, Menodotus of Nicomedia; 
him, Herodotus of Tarſis; and him, Sextus Empiricus, 
whoſe Ten Books of Sceptic Philoſophy are till ex- 
tant, and from which we ſhall make a brief Abſtract, 


in order to preſent the Reader with a ſhort view of 
that Philoſophy, 


A ſhort view of the Septick Philoſophy , 
talen from Sextus Empiricus. 


He Srepeick Philoſophers were thoſe who til 


and Endiof 1 enquird after Truth, gbut never found it; and 


Scepti- 
ciſm. 


that Suſpence. Thoug 


were by that Character diſtinguiſh'd from the Acade- 
micks, who held Truth to be incomprehenſible, and 
the Dogmatiſts, who boaſted of having reach'd the 
Knowledge of Truth. Sceprici/mis a Faculty oppoſing 
Senſibles and Intelligibles, all manner of Ways; where- 
by we proceed, through contrary Propoſitions equally 
credible, firſt to Suſpenſion, by which we neither affirm 
nor deny any thing, and then to Ind:fturbance, i. e. 2 
Compoſure and TP ility of Mind acquieſcing in 

the Sceptick do's not entertain 


( a) Laert, (b) lbid. 
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Of Sceptiſm. | 
Doegmata properly ſo call d, yer he gives his Aſſent. to 
ſuch Impreſſions as neceſſarily proceed from Fancy, 
viz. Heat, Cold, & c, theſe being none of the unmani- 
feſt things inquir d into by Sciences. Tis true, he 
pronounceth W Phraſes, even of theſe unmaniſeſt 
Things; for Inſtance, Al Things are falſe, Nothing is 


true, &c. bur theſe Expreſſions are not poſitive, for ' 


he conceiveth that theſe Propoſitions declare themſelves 
likewiſe to be falſe ; beſides, in all ſuch Expreſſions he 
only means, that things appear ſo and fo to him, with- 
out forming a er He do's not diſcre- 
dit the Impreſſions of Senſe, which the Scepricks call 
Phenomena's, but only calls in Queſtion what Reaſon 
aſſerts of em. What they call Phenomenon is the Cri- 
tery of e for a Sceptick, by acquieſcing in 
Phenomena s, 

he cannot be free from acting, as he is from aſſenting. 


orms the Courſe of his Life, in regard 


* 


Tliis Courſe of Life conſiſts partly in natural Know- 


ledge, partly in the influence of Paſſions, partly in 
giving Laws and Cuſtoms , and partly in teaching 
Arts. The end of Scepticiſm is Indiſturbance, (drpg- 
ia) as to opinionarive Things, and Moderation as to 
external Impulſes; the former is 3 by ſuſpen- 
ding the |udgment ; for he who defines nothing con- 
cerning things naturally good or bad, neither avoids 
nor purſues any thing eagetly, ſo that he remains n- 
diſt urb d. And as for external Impulſions, v4z. Heat, 
Cold, &c. the Sceptick is indeed affected with em, but 
more moderately than another Man, fince he do's not 
aſſert them to be naturally ill as others do. 


Since the end of Scepticiſm is compaſs d by Suſpenſs- The come 


mon Pla. 
we obtain Huſpenſion. In general, Suſpenſion ariſeth ces of Su- 
ings all manner of Ways; ſpenſion. 


on, twill be proper to enquire into the Means by which 


from the Oppoſition of 
i. e. Phenomena's to Phenomena's, Intelligibles to Intelli- 
gibles, or the Former to the Latter ; Things Preſent to 
Things Preſent, or to the Paſt and Future. To ſhew 
theſe Oppoſitions more exactly, the Seprichs have 
drawn up ſome common Places by which Juſpenſion is 
acquir'd, though they aſſert nothing poſitively of their 
Force or Number. The ancient Scepricks took theſe 
common Places; either from the thing, judging, or 
from the thing judged, or from both, and drew them 


up 


+ 4 
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The frþ up into Ten Heads. Their 3 Place is taken 


common from the Varietyof Annmal;, 
- tion, and as to the Conſtitution and Parts of their Bo- 


Place. 


th as to their Genera- 


dy. For tis manifeſt, that the above-mention'd Va. 


riety occaſions various and even oppoſite Apprehenſi. 


= ons of the ſame Object, inſomuch, that what is the 
Averſion of one Animal, is the Choice of another, 


Wk 


Now, if the ſame external Things ſeem different to ſe. 


veral Creatures, we can only ſay, what the external 


Object appears to us; but as to what it is in its own 
Nature, we muſt ſaſpend; for we being Parties in the 
difference between our own and other Creatures Fan- 
cies, cannot be competent ]udges. Befides, what 
Demonſtration can we have to entitle our Apprehen- 
fions to a Preference before thoſe of other Animal? 
For no Demonſtration can be credited, unleſs it be 


apparent, and, ſince the Queſtion is of things appa- 


rent to Animals, the demanding an Aſſent to a De- 
monſtration apparent to us, would be begging the Que- 
ſtion. Nay farther ; the Dogmati/ts have no Reaſon 
to prefer the Apprehenſions of Men before thoſe of the 
other Anima's, which they term {rrational. For, to 
inſtance but in one of thoſe Creatures, and that the 
moſt contemptible, a Dog go's beyond us in quſckntſ 
of Seeing and Hearing; and as for Ratiocination, he 
chuſes what's convenient, and avoids what's inconve- 
nient tor him; he hath the Art of acquiring things 
proper to himſelf, and, according to ae, him- 
ſelf, is not ignorant of Dialecticł foraſmuch as at the 
joining of Three Ways, having ſcented Two by which 

is Prey did not paſs, he runs ftrait upon the Third, 
without ſcenting it, concluding, by a fort of Di/cur- 
ſas, the Neceſſity of its going the Third Way, ſince 
it paſt by oy of the other Two ; 4 Dog perceives and 
cures his own Sickneſs; if he's troubled with ill Hu- 
mours, he eats Graſs to throw em out by vomiting; he 
keeps his Wounds cle n by licking them, &c. in Fine, he 
3s not deſtitute of Vertue, he ſhowshis Juſtice by fawn- 
ing upon Benefactors, and reſenting injuries, his For- 
titude in revenging wrong, and his Prudence in know- 
ing his Maſter after a long abſence. Now in all theſe 
conſiſts the perfection of Ratiocination, according to 
the Stoicks themſelves. And as for Speech or Enunci- 
aide diſcourſe, tho. we do not underſtand the Voke 
0 


Of Scepticiſm: | 
of other Animals, yet the alteration of their Voice 


upon various accidents makes it very probable that 


they diſcourſe among themſelves : And we have not 
more reaſon to think their ſound is inarticulate, than 


ro conclude the ſame of an unknown Language, which 


ſeems to us a continued Sound without Vafiety. 
Upon the whole, twill follow that we have no Reaſon 
to prefer gur own Apprehenſions before thoſe of 
other Animals; and conſequently we ought not to aſ- 
ſert any thing of the nature of an external object 
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fince it makes different impreſſions upon ſeveral Ani- 260 Second. 


mals.— The Second Common Place is taken from the 
Diverſity of Men, not only in the Form and Conſti- 


tution of their Bodies, but Jikewiſe in their Souls, 


the Body being a kind of Image of the Soul. For, 
ſince this variety occaſions different Principles of Ap- 
eti:jon and Averſion, inſomuch that what is purſued 
y one is avoided by another; we may juſtly infer 
that the ſame thing affects differently according to the 
diverſity of Men; and thereupon ground our Suſpen ; 
ſion, ſince one particular Apprehenſion can be no 
Standard for the intrinſick Nature of a Thing. — 


The Third Common Place is taken from the difference of The Third. 


the Senſes. What pleaſes one Senſe diſpleaſes another. 
Unguents gratify the Smell and annoy rhe Taſte. . In 
a word every ſenſible Phenomenon has a diſtinct way of 
affecting each Senſe. Now we are at loſs to know 
whether the object really enjoys ſo many diſtinct 
Qualities, (for inſtance the Smoothneſs, Fragrancy , 
Sweetneſs, and Yellowneſs in an Apple) or whether 
it has but one quality, which ſeemeth different ac- 
cording to the diverſity of our Senſes: As the fame 
nutritious Juice in the Body is converted into Sinews, 
Fleſh, Bones, Cc. So may one quality be diverſified 
by the variety of the Organs. which apprehend it: 
On the other, hand as a blind Man has no notion of 
that quality which correſponds to the eyes, ſo it is 
poſſible an external object may have other qualities, 
incident to other Organs of Senſe Which we have 
not, We conclude therefore, that we being ignorant 
of the qualities of ſenſible Objects, ought not to form 


poſitive aſſertions concerning them. The Fourth The fourth. 


Common Place is taken from the variety of Circumſtances 
or the various Diſpoſitions of Men. An unſaumd Diſ- 


poſiticn 
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The Fifth, 


The Sixth. 


The 86 
vent h. 
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poſition in any Organ for inſtance the eyes) pives 2 
different Apprchenton from that in a Jeu . 
Sleep furniſhes us with fancies different from thoſe 
we have when awake. The difference of Age' derives 
different fancies from the ſame Object. In like man- 
ner Motion or Reſt, Love or Hate, Hunger or Satigry, 
3 or Sobriety, Courage or Fear, Sorrow or 
Joy, occaſions various Apprehenſions of the ſame Ob- 
Jeet. Now there being ſo great difference of Habits 
and Conſtitutions and of the fancies ariſing from 
them, we can only tell What an object appears to us, 
bu not what it is in it ſelf. For, ſince every man 
is affected with one or other of the foremention d 
habits, he being a party and intereſs d on the one fide, 
cannot be an equal judge in order to adjuſt the dif- 


ference of the apprehenſions. Beſides, if upon the 


Compariſon he prefers one fancy to another, he muſt 
do it by Demonſtration ; now the Demonſtration can- 
not be known to be true without a Critery, and 
that Critery will reciprocally require a Demerſtratios 
to vouch for its Truth So that the Critery and De. 
monſtration , will fall into the alternate Common 
Place, of which anon. — The Fifth Common Place i; 
taken from the variety of Foes Diſtance and Place. 
"Tis manifeſt that theſe make a greft alteration in 
Fancies. An Image in an inclining poſture repreſents 
extuberances. A ſquare Tower ſeems round afar off. 
A ſtraight Oar, placd under Water, ſeems broken. 
For theſe reaſons we cannot affirm what a thing is in 
it ſelf, but what it ſeems to be according to ſuch and 
ſuch a Poſition, Diſtance and Place, — The Sixth Common 
Place is , from Commixtions. No external thing in- 
curreth into our ſenſe purely and by it (elf, but in con- 
junction with ſome other. Now the various conjuncti- 
on makes a variety: Hence the ſame Voice ſeems 
different in a thin and thick Air; in ſeeing the very 
humours of our Eyes mix with the Image of the Ob- 
ject, and thus in the Jaundice all things ſeem Yellow ; 
and in like manner the Organs of T:fte and Smell are 
not affected purely by any unmix d Object. Where- 
fore the Senſss cannot perceive the pure nature f ex- 
rernal Objects, and much leſs the Litellect which is 
guided by them; and by conſequence we muſt ſuſpend 
Our judgment. Z. Seventh Common Place ls, _ 

| = 
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the Quantity and Compoſition of external Objects. Goats 
Horn intire ſeems black, but in Shavings it aſſume: a 
white Colour; white Silver gives black Filings; Meat 
and Drink affefts the Body variouſly, according to 
their moderate or exceſſive Quantities. Now by Rea- 
ſon of this Difference, ariſing from Compoſition, we 
cannot determin the abſolute Nature of the things 
themſel ves, but muſt confine our ſclves to the rela- 
tive Capacities of Separation or Compoſition, — 3 
The Eighth common Place is taken from Relation. A Th,g19hih, 
things are relative; for the Appearance of a thing is 
what it ſeems to this or that Animal, in ſuch a Com- 
miſtion, Compoſition, Quantity, Poſition, &c. Beſides, 
all things are either like or unlike, manifeſt or unma- 
nifeſt, Ic. but theſe are Relatives; whence it follows 
that we can only ſpeak of things relatively, and muſt ES 
ſuſpend as to their abſolute Nature. The Ninth The Ninth, 
common Place is taken from frequent or rare Contin- 
gency, Things which are ſeldom ſeen, are eſttem'd 
and admir'd, whereas what is common and cuſtomary 
is undervalu d. Were the Sun equally unfrequent 
with a Comet, 'twould be reckon'd a much greater 
Wonder. If Gold were as common as Stones; Who 
would hoard it up? Therefore we can only judge of 
things according to their Frequency or Ulnfrequency: 
and muſt remain in Suſpence as to their ſimple Na- 
ture— The Tenth common Place is taken from I. 
ftitations, Cuſtoms, Laws, Fabulous Perſwaſions, and 
Dogmatich Opinions, Tis manifeſt, that the Variety of 
theſe gives various Apprehenſions of things. As the 
Cuſtoms, Laws, &c. in one Country are different 
from thoſe in another, ſo are the Notions of things; 
and therefore we cannot determine the intrinſick Na- 
ture of any Object, but only what it ſeems to be ac- * 
cording to this Inſtitution, this Law, this Cuſtom, &c. 
Theſe were the Ten common Places or Reaſons, upon 
hich the ancient Scepticks grounded their Suſpenſion, 
oncerning the Nature of external Objects. The la- 


e er Keptichs give Five Reaſons of Suſpen ſion, viz... 
e. 108 the Dila cement between Philoſophy, and the 
x practice of Lite. 2. From the Neceſſity of proceeding 


0 Jafinity in the Way of Proof, becauſe every thing re- 

Juireth ſomewhat elle for its proof. 3. From Relati: 

", of which already. 4: n 
e 


F 
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of the Dogmatiſts, in ſuppoſing indemonſtrable Prin: 
ciples, when they perceive themſelves reduced to in- 
finite. 5. From the Alternation, by which things are 
reciprocal Proofs to one another, and ſo are both un- 
creditable. To theſe Five common Places the later 
Scepticks reduce all Queſtions; though they were not 
introduc'd to exclude the other Ten, but to afford x 
greater Variety in expoſing the Temerity of the Dy- 


matiſts. Ane ſidemus draws up Eight Places for re. 


futing the Ætiologies of the Dogmariſts : But the Five 


Places of Suſpenſion, mention d but now, are ſufficient 


againſt all Ætiologickss. 


bra. In uſing theſe Places of Suſpenſion the Sceptick; 
T2 of the expreſs'd rhemſelves by ſome particular Phraſes, which 
Scepticks. want to be explain d. We ſhall begin with this; Ns 


More, or, Nothing More, i. e. Not more this nor that; 


or, Why more this than that. By this Propoſition the 


Scepticks expreſs d the equivalence of contrary Propo- 
fitions, and their Indifferency as to either; not that 
they aſſerted their Doubt to be true and juſt, but only 
that it appear d ſo to them. The next is Aphaſia, i.e, A 


 Renunciation of Phaſir, which comprehends both A., 


firmation and Negation. By this they mean, that they 
neither aſſert nor deny any thing unapparent, though 
they yield to thoſe which move em pathetically, and 
neceſſarily compel to aſſent. The ſame is the Im. 
portance of Perhaps, and nor Perhaps, i.e. Perbaps it 
is, perhaps it is not. The Word m¼ 1 ſuſpend, im- 
ports, that oppoſite Things ſeem equal as to Belief, 
though they do nor aſſert whether they are equal in 
themſelves. This Sentence, [determine Nothing, is not 
a Dogmatical Opinion, (that is, an aſſent to ſome- 
thing not manifeſt) but a Phraſe, declaring that we 
are ſo affected at the preſent, as not Dogmatically to 
aſſert or deny any of the Things controverted. It 
this Expreſſion, All, are undefinable, the meaning ö 
All things controverted by the Dogmatifts appear ſo i 
me, (I Tt ſay, Are ſuch in their own Nature) 4 
think none of them more worthy Belief than its contra) 
The ſame is the meaning of dyamanrrw and s wit 
2-616, When we ſay, To every Speech an equil 
Speech is oppoſite, we mean, to every Dogmatic 
Aſſertion of an unmanifeſt thing, there ſeemeth to 
oppoſite another Dogmatical Aſſertion, that 6 
| equa 
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equally fair for Belief, or Disbelief. In a Word, Let 
this be a general and ſtanding Rule in all Sceptical 
Phraſes : We never conteſt about the Signification of 
Words; we never afficm, that the Phraſes themſelves 
are true, we only declare that which appeareth to us, 


but affirm nothing of the Nature of the external Ob- 
jet ; and we pronounce them not generally of all 
things, bur of the not- manifeſt, and thoſe which are 
Dogmatically controverted. | 
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For the better underſtanding of Scepriciſm, we ſhall The Dife- 
briefly explain, wherein it differs from rhoſe Sets rence of 
which ſeem to come neareſt to it. And firſt as to the Scepti. 
Heraclitian Philoſophy, Heraclitus aſſerted Dogmatical- ciſm from 


Inſtitution is preparatory to the Heraclitian Philoſo- 
phy, becauſe that, Contraries appear in the ſame thing, 
is precedent to, Contraries are in the ſame thing. But 
the Appearance of Contraries in the {ame thing, is not 
peculiar to the Scepricks, bur a thing evident by the 
Senfe of all Mankind, for inſtance, that Honey taſtes 
ſweet to thoſe who are well, and bitter ro thoſe whoſe 
Gall overflows ; this, I fay, the Heraclitians had from 
the common Prænotions of Men, and not from the 
Scepticks, Beſides, tis abſurd to ſay, that an Inſtitu- 
tion which oppoſes the Heraclitian Philoſophy, ſhould 
be preparatory toit. As for Democritus, he aſſerts the 
afk Aden of Atoms and Vacuum, which the Sc 

tics deny. Tis true, he deny'd that any thing is in 
it {elf ſweet or bitter, &c. and thereupon us d the Scep- 
ict Phraſe, Not More. But by that Phraſe he meant, 
that neither Sweetneſs nor Bitterneſs is; whereas the 
Septicks meant, that they knew not whether both or 
deither had a Being. The Cyrenaicts affirm d external 


Pleaſure ro be the {chief End; whereas the Scepricks 
ſſert nothing concerning external Objects, and make 
be End to be Indiſturbance, which is contrary to Plea- 
ure, fince whoever makes that his End, muſt be di- 
urd d. Protagoras Dogmatically aſſerted Man to be 
e Critery of all things, zccording as they appear d 
d him, That Phænomena s havery particular Apprarance 
e 2 to 


Objects to be incomprehenſible, and held corporeal 


ly many things not manifeſt, which the Scepricks do 9fher Phi- 
not. Heraclitus ſaid, Contraries are in the ſame thing, loſophical 
but the Sceptick Expreſſion is, Contraries appear in the 
ſame thing, ine ſidemus alledges, That the Sceptic 


ning the Exiſtence, or Unexiſtence of any thing, he 


* 
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to every Man, according to his Conſtitution (upon 
which Head he brings in the Sceptick common Place of 
Relation) that Matter 1s fluid, and that the Reaſons of 


all Phenomena's are ſubjected in it; whereas the Scep- 


zicks ſuſpend their Aſſent from theſe Things, as being 
not manitett. We come next to the Academicks ; and 
firſt to the ancient Academy inſtituted by Plato. 'Tis 
true, Plato acts up to an Aporematich, or Sceprical (ha- 
racter, in his Gymnaſtick Diſcourſes; but when he de. 
clares his own Opinion in the Perſon of Socrates, he 
acts the part of a Degmatiſt. As for thole of the 
new Academy, though they ſay, All things are incom- 
prehenſible, yet they differ from the Scepticks,. who ad- 
mit the Poſſibility of their Comprehenſion. Befid:s, 
they hold one thing to beprobably Good, and another 
thing to be probably ill; whereas the Scepticht, with- 
out Opinton of either Good or 11], purſue the ordina- 
ry Courſe of Life. They held ſome Fancies to be 
Credible, others Incredible; and preferr d the Undi- 
ſtracted Fancies to the Credible and Circumcurrent, and 
theſe again to the Credible only 3 whereas the Sceptich: 
held all Fancies to be equal as to Belief and Diſbciirt, 
F own, that both the new Academicks and Sceptichs a. 
gree, in ſaying they belieye ſome things; but the for. 
mer underſtood by Belief an Aſſent to a thing with an 
earneſt Deſire after it, whereas the latter mean only 
ielding, without Propenfity to any thing. Indeed 
e middle Academy, founded by Arceſilaus, ſeems to 
be of the ſame Stamp with the Fyrrhoni an Joſtitutio 
for that Philoſopher aſſerted nothing openly concer- 


_ 


do's not make one thingmore credible than another and 
he held Suſpenſion to be the ultimate End. But if we 
believe what is ſaid of him, his outſide was Pyrrhonia, 
and his inſide Dogmatical; for tho he made trial af 
his Diſciples by Doubts, yer he taught the Dogmara d 
Plato to his more ingenious Friends. Some hold Eaton 
cal Medicine to be the ſame with the Sceprick, Philo- 
phy, becauſe it aſſerts things not manifeſt to be incom 
j but the Methodich Medicine ſeems to (ul 

ter with Scepriciſm ; for it do's not determine wit 
ther things are comprehenſible or incomprehenſib 
but following Phænomena take from them what {cen 
eth profitable, aceordin to the Courſe of the K 
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Tze Life of EPICURUS. 42 
s 4 Sreptick.by the Impulfion of Paſſions is brought + 

— Thirſt 8 Hunger to Meat, and the 

like ; ſo Ader hodick Phy ſician is guided by the-appa- 

rent Paſſions Natural and Præternatural, t that 

which is convenient forus. 6 


7 ” 4 
F G 


, F439 4-. ja (2-7 922428 5 . / 
he abovemention d Principles of Scepticiſa mov'd 
its Votaries to oppoſe all the Aſlertions of the Dog- 
© matiſts,' relating to Diaiectict or Phyjicks; forming 
© their Arguments from the foregoing common Places 
of Suſpenſion, The Nature of our Deſign, and the 
* narrownels of our Compaſs do's not allow us to ap- 
' ply their Arguments to all the particular Aſſertions 
| of theſe Sciences, as Sextil Empericys do's: Belidey, 
if the Premiſes be duly conſider d, the Application 
vill be eaſie, though at the fame tune not oer in- 5 
ſtructive. CC 


EC FE N. 
Of the Epicurean Set. 
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Picur us was an Athenian born; for moſt Writers , coyy. * 

| agree, that he was born at (4) Garget!ns 2 , pare 
Town: belonging to the (6) Egean Tribe. He ;3ge, and 
ſpent moſt part of his Youth at Samos, along with Bib. 
his Father and Brethren ; which occaſion'd that ſay- . 

ing of Timon in Laertius, that Epicurus was the laſt 5 
of the natural Philoſophers that came out of Samt: 
His Father Neocles (c) deriv'd his Extraction from the 


ener n E - 2 — Y 
(2) Laert. S (b) Heſjch, and Pau. rin. in Lexicir, (c) Lig. 
* 5 ; q LILLE EY x. ; 


and Plutarch In Solone. 1 
e; Family 


— 


, 


Is 
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Family of the Philaides fo call d from Phileus, the 

Second Son of Ajax, who dwelt at Melite. He was a 
Schoolmaſter, (a) and one of the 2000 Citizens that 

the Athenians ſent to Samos to ſhare the Land by Lots. 
Chereſtrata was his Wife and the Mother of our Phi- 

loſopher. Epicurus had Three Brethren ; namely, 

(6) Neocles, Cheredemns and Ari ſtobulus, call'd by 

Plutarch (c) Agathobulus His Brethren had an en- 

tire affection and reſpect (4) for him; and for as 

much as they all dy'd before him of long and pain- 

ful diſeaſes (e), he on the other hand Gonaliz'd his 

affection for them by attending them in their Sickneſs, 

and Mourning for em, when they dy'd. He was 

(f) born in the third Year bf the 109 Olymp. 341 Years 

before Chriſt, on the ſeventh Day of the Month Ga- 

melion, which according to the Faliax computation 

fell that Year on the 23 of January, and according 

to the Gregorian on the 2d of February: for Pliny 

tells us, (g) that at his Birch the Moon was Twenty 

days old, and Ceuſorinus (h) ſays, that on the 3d of 

January (which in that Year was coincident with G2. 

. melion) there happn'd a New Moon in the Artich 
Horizon, Coſigenes being Archon that Vear, it was 

the ſeventh from the Death of Plato, and the Sixteenth 

from the Birth of Alexander: So that Euſebius (i) 

mult needs be out in making Epicurus to flouriſh in 

the 112 Olimpiad, at which time Ariffotle was but juſt 

return d from Macedonia. (k) Suidas ſays, he was 

born in the 79 Olympiad; but Stanley Conjectures it 

to be only a literal Miſtake of ihr the Tail of 

| the e deing eaſily defac'd. 

Mis Educa · (1) The Athenians having plinted a colony at &a. 
in. mus, he was bred up there till the 18 Year of his Age, 
in which he went to Athens. In the 23 Year of his 
Age, the Athenians being oppreſs d by Perdiccas, after 
the Death of Alexander, he went from Athens to Col- 
phon, to his Father. (n) After the 3zad Vear of his 
Age he ſpent one Year at Mytilene, and Four more at 


” — 


(a) Strab. Cic. de nat. Deor, Lib. 1. (b) Laert. (e) Adu. Coli. 
lib. 2. (d) Plut. de. amor. frat. (e) Plut. adv. Col. 2. (f) Laen. 
(% Lib 35. cap 2. (b) De die natal. (i) In Chron, (k) In Vit 
Epic. (I) Laert. (m) lhid. (n) Plut. Adv. Col. lib, 2. 


TLampſaeum 
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Lamp ſacum, whither (2) he made a very dangerous 
Voyage. Laertius adds, that he return d to Athens, 
when Anaxicrates was Archon; now Anaxicrates Was 
Archon in the ad. Year of the 118th. Olymp. and con- 
ſequently the 36th, of LEpicurus's Age; which makes 
a Metachroniſm of one Year. As for his Maſters, (6) 
Laertins, (c / Cicero, and (4) Suidas agree, that he 
heard Pamphilus the Platonick at Samut, though he 
lighted his Doctrines. Some think he heard (e) Nau. 
ſiphanes the Pythagorean, and (f) Xenocrates; but 
himſelf (g) owns no ſuch thing: tis true indeed, he 
queſtion d Nau ſinhanes about his Maſter (%) Pyrrbo, 
whoſe conve-ſation he admir d. (i) Hobæut calls Me- 


trodorut ( zamowmmiv) the Inſtructer or Leader of 


Epicurus; which Hanley underſtands of Merrodoru 


the Chian, the Diſciple of Democritus , who might 


direct him by his Writings, though not by Word of 
Mouth. In, which Senſe he is ſaid to have been the 
Diſciple of Democritus, whom Plutarch ( ſcemy 
to call Democrates. Cicero, Plutarch, Empiricus, and 
others ſay he glory d in being evnd/fxrs and ha- 
ving no Teacher; and indeed tis manifeſt from his 
numerous Sayings, that he found out many things 
without any Guide. He chiefly admir'd Archelaus, 


Socrates's Maſter, (I and Anaxagoras, though in 


ſome things he contradicted him. 
Though Szidas (m) and others ſay he 
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ly'd him- x; 
lelf ro Philoſophy in the 13th. Year of ts Age, ha — — 


himſelf (v) atteſted, that he did no: commence that ſophy, and 


Study till he was 14 Years of Age. Apollodorus (0) inftitating 
and Sextus Empiricus (p) ſay, That Epicurns 5 8 Sec. 


ask d a Grammarian what that Chaos was made 

which in Hefsod's Verſes isſa id to be firſt made, andthe 
Grammarian anſwering, That it was not his Buſineſs, 
but a Philoſopher's, to reſolve ſuch Queſtions; he 
thereupon applied himſelf to Philoſophy. But Her- 
mippus (4) lays, that lighting accidentally upon the 


1 
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(a) Plat Adv. Col. lib, 2. (b) Lib. 10. (c) De nat. Deer. 7. 
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* GA. 0% 2. (1) Laert. (m) In Epic. Laert. l. 10. 
Ps (o) Laert, (p) Adu. Phyſ. lib. 2. (d] Laert. | 


(2 In Epic-. (e) Clem. Alex. Strom. I 1. (f) Cicer de Nat. Deir. | 
lib, 1. (g) Sex, Empir. Laert (h) Laert. Vit. pyrrb. (i) Eelog. 


(n) E- 
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| Books of Democritus, he fell in love with Philoſophy, 
The Sroicks alledge, (4) That he taught a School along 


with his Father, and went about with his Mother froni 


Houſe to Houſe, reading Expiatory Prayers. However, 
b) he erected a School at Ahtilene in the 32d. Year of 
1s Age, and after that at Lampſacum; and after all, 

in the 36th. or 37th. Year of his Age returning to A. 

thens, he diſcours d for ſome time in Publick of Phi. 
loſphy ; but afterwards inſtituted a Sect in Private, 
which was call'd Epicurean. He firſt profeſs d (c) him- 
ſelf a Follower of Democritus, but having afterwards 
alter d and added many things to the Democritian Phi. 
loſophy, the Sect aſſum d the Name of Epicurean. 

He did not teach in the Academy or the Lyceum, or 
ſuch like Places as the other Philoſophers made choice 

of, but purchas d a pleaſant Garden for Fourſcore Mi. 

»e, the firſt, ſays Pliny; (d) that included the rural 

Pleaſures under the Title of a Hortus, where. he liv'd 
with his Friends and Diſciples, and taught Philoſophy. 
*Tis probable, that this was the Place, that in (-) 
Pauſanias's Time was call d the Gardens. It join d to 

the Temple of Venus, and had within it the Statue of 

Venus, made by Alcamenes, (F) which was reckon'd 

pne of the greateſt Rarities in Athens. * Lis oftentimes 
mention'd by the Latin Authors in the Plural Num- 

ber; and from it the Epicureans (g) bear the Title of 
the Philoſophers of the Garden. Beſides this Garden, 


with the Houſes belonging to it, Epicurus had a Houſe 
in elite, (b) where his Anceſtors liv d, to which he 
| ſometimes retir'd with his Diſciples, and at laſt be- 


queath d it to his Succeſſors. * 
Mow be (0) After his Settlement at Athens, he went only 
ly'd with twice or thrice to 1onia, to viſit his Friends. He liv'd 
hi: Friend, all the while a Batchelor, and when Demetrius be- 
ſſieg d Athens, notwithſtanding the great Extremity the 

City 2 was then reduc d to, could not be perſwaded 

to forſake his — but ſtay d and ſuſtain d his 


Friends with Beans. His Diſciples were very nume 


ä 


—— 


(a) Bid. (b) 1 (e) Plat, adv. Coles. 1. (8) Lib. 19. (e) Pos. 
ſan. in Attic. (f) Lucien in imag. (g) Sent. Empir. (b) Suid, in, 
Laie. (i) Lt. G Ent. Pls. iy penuͤr. 
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rous, inſomuch, ſays Laertius, that whole Cities were 
not able to contain them; for they flock d to him from 
all Parts, not only in Greece, but eſpecially from A. 
fa, ( and particularly from Lampſacum, and from 
Egypt, (6) He did not oblige his Friends to put their 
Eitares into a common Stock, but only to give free: 
Supplies to any one that wanted. His Friends liv d 
with him in his Gardens, and obſerv'd towards one 
another the exacteſt Meaſures of Friendſhip, (c) 
which their Maſter did not plact in Diſcourſe, ſo much 
as in Action and Life. Among the reſt of his Friends, 
Polyſtratus and Hippocliaes are taken notice of for 
being born the fame Day, being Followers of the ſame 
Maſter, living to a good old Age in an equal Society 
of Fortune, and dying in the ſame Moment of time. 


425. 


(4) The three Brethren of Epicurus ſtudied Phi- Bi, niſci- 
loſphy under him, whom they admird, as being di- ple 


vinely inſpir d. The moſt eminent ot the three was 
Meocles, who wonder'd (e) that his Mother could 
contain ſo many and ſo great Atoms as made up ſo 
wiſe a Man as his Brother; from whence it is plain, 
that Neocles inſtituted no Philoſophy of his own, but 
adher'd to. Epicurus s. (,) Next to the three Bre- 
thren was Metrodorus, whom Cicero (g) calls another 
Epicurus. This Metrodorus was of . — Fong Tis 
true, the Text of Laertius ſeems to inſinuate that he 
was an A heni an; but the Teſtimonies of other Au- 
thors evince it to be corrupt; beſides, (as Gaſſendus ob- 
ſerves) the Context ſeems to encourage the daſhing 
out of 4 byraioy, and the four following Words, by 
which means azudaxnyty will immediately follow un- 
reh D He was born in the 12th. Year of Epicurus, 
and became acquainted with his Maſter in the 22d. 
Yearof his Age, at what time Epicurus livd at Eamp- 


ſacum; (bj and after that never parted from him, 


but one ſix Months, in which he went Home and re- 
turn d again. He had a Son nam d Epicurus, and o- 
ther Children recommended by Epicurus in his Will. 
He was a Man of great Probity, whom neither Af- 


i eres 


amor: fre: (e) Plat. adw. Colot. 2. (f) Lajrr, 


(.) Plat. ted vir. (b) Leert. (e)i Cic-de fin, Q | g. 
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ffictions nor Death it ſelf could daunt. He was troy. 
bled with the (a) Dropſie; but it's uncertain whether 
he dy d of that or another Diſeaſe. Laertius reckons 
up ſeveral Treatiſes of his Writing. Next to Metrodoru: 
| were Polyenus and Hermachus, whom (6) Seneca joins 
4 with Metrrodoras, as being three friends who became 
| great Men by converſing with Epicurut. Polyenus 
was a Lampſacen, (c) a modeſt ſweet temper'd Man, 
and a great Mathematician. Hermachus a MAytelenian 
of obſcure Birth became ſo eminent in Philoſophy 
that Epic urus committed the Government of the 
School to him: He writ fome Treatiſes which are high- 
ly commended by Laertius. To theſe we may add 
Leontias of Lampſacum an eminent Epicurean, who 
writ to Lycapbron that Epicurus honour'd De. 
mocritus; Colotes a Lampſacen , who cenſur d 
Plato for inventing the fable of Erut, and againſt 
whom Plutarch wrote two Books: Idomenens | ke- 
wiſe of Lampſacum, whom Epicurus (d) render d 
ſamous by ſending him frequent Letters. Theſe, ſays 
tiut, were the moſt eminent Diſciples. To 
which we may add Mut the Servant of Epicurzs,(e)who 
became an eminent Philoſopher ; Herodotus who writ 
a Book of the Youth of Epicurus, and to whom Epi- 
curus writ an Epiſtle of natural Philoſophy extant in 
Laertiut; Pithocles to whom Epicurus writ an Epiſtle 
of Meteors, and Menæceus, to whom he writ fan 
Epiſtle of Morality, which are both extant in Laertius 
In the Lift of his eminent Diſciples, we are not to 
omit the three Women, namely Leontum, (F) who 
wrote a Book in an elegant Stile againſt Theophraſtus, 
Themiſta a Lampſacen the Wife of the formention'd 
Leontius, and Philenis, who writ many Books, and 
under whoſe name (g) ſeveral obſcene Books were 

_ jnvidiouſlyput forth by Policrates the Sophilt. 
Hi: Writ» ( Epicurus wrote above 300 Volumes, containing 
ings, only his own Thoughts and Words, without citing or 
borcowing from other Authors. He had not only a 
happy fluent Pen, but was likewiſe indefatigable in 
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elſ. lib. 3. cab. 21. (h) Epiſt, 6. (c) Cie. acad. 3. 
. Epiſt. 21. (e) Loert, 9 5%» 4 (f) Cis.. de nat. devr, 
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The Life of EPIC UR us. 
compiling Treatiſes. Laertius ſays, he wrote more 
—— other Philoſopher, bating Chryſippus, (4) 
who to be equal with Epicarus, drove out his writin 
to a prodigious length, ſing them with the Teſti- 
een IE 2 and 2 Repetitions. So 
that the 8 © pps, though more n 
are not parallel to ewe 4 of our Philoſopher, who ſtood 
upon his own Legs, and publiſh'd nothing but what 
was well digeſted and worthy of ſo great an Author. 
However, the injury of time has rob d us of all theſe 
his excellent Writings , except ſome few Epitome's 
preſerv'd by Laertius, and ſome Fragments ſcatter d 
up and down other Authors. Laertius has preſerv d 
the Titles of ſome of his beſt Performances, to ſeveral 
of which he prefix d the Names of his Brethren and 
Friends, to eternize their Memory. They are as follows. 
Of Nature, 31 Books, Of Atoms and Vacuum, alias, 
Of the Principles of all things, Of Love. An Epitome 
of what was written againſt the natural Philoſophers 
(this was twofold, wiz. the greater and the leſſer, the 
laſt of which was written to Herodotus.) Doubt 
ayainſt the Megarich Philoſophers. Kueizu £24, or, hi 
beſt confirm d Opinions or ſelect Sentences (inſerted by 


Laertius at the end of his life.) Of Electiaus (ſo 72 
ſendus interprets met 1667.07.) Of things to be avoid 


d 
(reading with Gaſſendus quywy inſtead of qurv.) Of 
the end, Of the Critery or Rule Judgment. Chere- 
demus or of the Gods, Of Sandtity, or Hegeſianax. 
Of Lives, four Books, (i. e. of Life and Manners, and 


not by way of Biography.) Of doing Fuſtly. Neocles to 


Themiſta, The Banquet. Eurylochus to Metrodorus, 


Of Seeing, Of the Angle in an Atom. Of the Tangs- 
bility 3 Of Fate. Opinions of the Paſſions, To 


Timocratet, Prognoſticks, Exhortations, Of Images 
(h.) Of Fancy, (i. e. the impreſſions that appear 
upon the faculty which we now call Fancy.) Ariſto- 
bulut. Of Muſick (viz. as it conduceth to Manners.) 
Of Benefits and Gratitude , Polimedes; Timocrates, 
Three Books. | Antidoras, Two Books, Opinions addreſs d 


10 Mithres concerning Diſeaſe (reading with Gaſſendus 


v inſtead of v, or 


6 


that Treatiſe ſeems only to 
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le) Leers. Prem. and his Vit. Chryfep. ; 
W contain 
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eontain moral Sentences to moderate the pain of Di(- 
eaſes.) Calliſtolas, Of a Kingdom. Anaximenes; E- 
piſtles; Of which four are extant in Laertius, One to 
Herodotus of natural Things, the Second to Pythocles of 
Meteors, the) Third to Menæceus of Manners, and 
the laſt which he writ dying to IAomeneus. But it is 
lain both from Laertius and other Authors (a) that 
writ ſeveral other Epiſtles. Though the preceeding 
Liſt is drawn up by Laertius, yet in ſeveral places he 
cites Books that are not- in it; as. well as Cicero and 

| Plutarch. | | ; 

His Will. In his old Age he made a Will, which Laertius has 
| preſerv d entire. The Pur port of it was this. He 
confirm'd a donation, recorded among the deeds in 
the Metroum, of his whole Eſtate to Amynomachns 
and Timocrates; with this proviſo, that the Gardens 
and all that belong d to em ſhould be given to H- 
machns the Metylenean, and his Succeſſors in the Pro- 
feſſion of Philoſophy for ever. He left his Houſe at 
Melyte to Hermachus and his Companions for Life. 
He order d a part of his Yearly Revenue to be (cc 
apart for celebrating the Exequies of his Father, 
Mother, and Brethren, and for ſolemnizing his Birth 
Day in the firſt decad of the month Gamelion; and 
for a monthly Feaſt to the Philoſophers of his 
School, on the 2oth day of the Moon, in Comme- 
moration of himſelf and Metrodorus. He order d a 
Day to be kept in the month Poſideon in memory of 
his Brethren ; and another in the month Metagitnion 
in memory of Polhænus; the Daughter of Metrodorus 
to be taken care of, and when ſhe came marrigeable, 
to be diſpos d of by Hermachus to one of the Philo- 
ſophers, with ſuch a Portion as Amynomachss and 
Timocrates ſhould think convenient, with the conſent 
of Hermachus; whoſe advice he deſir d to be taken 
in every thing. He ordered the like care to be taken 
of Nicanor; and recommended the Children of Me- 
trodorus to the care of Amynomachus and Timocrates, in 
caſe Hermachus dy d before they came of Age. He 
left his Books to Hermachns whom he appointed guide 
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of his whole Sect; and manumitted Mus, Eicias, | 
Lycon and Phædria. | | 
(a) Epicurus was always of an unhealthy weak Hi: Death. 

Conſtitution. A little before his Death he writ the 
following Letter to Idameneus. Coming to the laſt 
and moſt bleſſed Day of our Life, we wrote theſe . 
Lines: But ſuch was the violence of the diſeaſe in 
amy Bladder, that nothigg could equal the torment 
© of it. Yet, for all this miſery the gladneſs of my 
© mind made full amends, when I call d to mind our 
Conferences, and our Inventions committed to writ- 
ing. Therefore, my dear Friend, I conjure thee by 
the good will which thou haſt always born me; 
© and by the Love of Philoſophy. which thou haſt 
© always manifeſted from thy Youth to take 
care of the Children of Metrodorus. () He livd 
71 Grecian Years and 3 Days; and died of the Stone 
after 14 Days Sickneſs, beingat the hour of his Death 
in a Bath of warm Water, and exhorting his Friends 
to be mindful of his Doctrine. The time of his 
Death falls upon the 1oth Day of Gamelion in the 
2d Year of the 127 Olymp. i. e. The beginning of he 

Year of the Falian Period, Laertins beſtow d 
upon him the following Epigram. 


Bom d by his pain when Epicurus fell, 
Remember, Friends, ſaid he, and ſo Farewel; 
Remember the deep Leſſons of my ripeſt Tears, 
That have, ſo oft repeated, charm'd your Ears, 
Then entring Furnace fill d with Lukewarm Water, 
Ii hopes to ſtop a while departing nature, | 
He call d for Mine unmix'd and drank it pure: 

But Death, who better underſtood his cure, 

In pity to that Man who ill ſo long had lain, 
Dreneh d him in Lethe, till be quite forgot his pain. 


Thus liv'd that Great Man, and thus he dy d. Af- 20% Re- 
ter his Death, (c) his Country honour d him with ſpes paj'd 
brazen Statues, and all the Ceremonies and Feſtivals 7% bis . 
' enjoyn'd in his will were nicely obſervd by his Fol- fr. 
lowers. Pliny, (4) who writ 350 Years after, tells 


* 


| (a) Laert, (b) Laert. Cictr, de fats. (e) Leers. (d) Lib. 3. cop. 2. 
b Us, : 
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p us that at that time they celebrated his Birth Day, 
1 and kept Feaſts every Month on the Twentieth Day in 
of the Moon, which they call d Icades; and it is ei- (4) 
ther from the regular and conſtant Obſervation of Ye 


theſe (a) Icades, or elſe from the fre or Images tec 
(b) of Epicurus that they had not only in their Cham- E. 
bers, but upon cups and rings, and carried always about nu 
with them, that the Greek Writers call'd them & Li 
The advice he gave his Followers at his Death, 70 be L 
mindful of his Doctrine, had ſo much influence upon N 
em, (c) that all of em got his Maxims by heart, alt 
and ſome of em, particularly Scyro, learn d all his Fr 
Doctrines without Book. To conclude, the reverence no 
they pay'd to his Memory, and their affectionate dl 
eſteem of his Doctrines, cannot be better expreſs'd, le. 
than in the following Verſes of (a) Lucretius. ch 
[rc 
Thee, who haſt light midſt from thick darkne(s bronp bi f 
And life's Advantages Os, wn x ba on 
Thee, chiefeſt Glory of the Grecian ſtate, fe 

I ftrifily trace; willing to imitate, E. 
Not contradict: for how can Larks oppoſe an 
The vigorous Swans ? They are unequal foes : be 
Or how can tender Kids with feeble force 4 
Contend in raceing with a noble Horſe? an 
Thon, Parent of Philoſophy, haſt ſhow'n th 
The way to Truth by precepts of thy own, 2 
For as from j a flowers the labouring Bee tu 
Extratts her precious Juice, great Soul, | ax thee ly 
We all our golden Sentences ; ro ce 
Golden, and fit eternally to live, r 

| | | pl 
And afterwards, 0 
ä j 

From ſuch like thoughts I mighty pleaſure find, A 
And ſilently — 1 mind; 0 
By whaſe one ſingle force to curious eyes, ay 
All naked and expos'd whole nature bes. of 
(a) 4then. lib. 7. (b) Plin, 1, 35. cap. 2. Alex. ab Alex, 2. 19. (d 
(e) Cir, ae fin. 2. @) i 3. — | (s 
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The Succeſſion of the Epicurean School continued The Unani- 
in an unterrupted Series from the Death of Epicurus, ity and 


ij to the times of Julius Ceſar and Auguſtus (i. e. 237 


Years) and even after that, being encourag d and promo- ſeries of his 
ted by the Emperors, (6) till the downfal of the Rowan Seer jors. 


Empire. In Cicero's time the Epicureans were very 
numerous, and of great repute in the State: and 
Lucian, Laertius, Numenius cited by Euſebius, and 
Laftantias atteſt that the Epicurean. School flouriſh'd, 
when the Succeſſion of the other Philoſophers was 
almoſt extinct. (c) The Unanimity and mutual 
Friendſhip of the Epicureans, was all along taken 
notice of as a diſtinguiſhing quality. They neither 
differ d from one another, nor offer d to make the 
leaſt alteration (a) of their Maſter's Doctrines, for 
they reckon d it a flaming Piece of (e) impiety to in- 
troduce any innovation: Whereas all the other Scr 
of Philaſophers were diſtracted with inteſtine Diſſenti- 
ons, and ſplit into ſeveral Parties. In fine, ſuch per- 
fect amity and love reign d among all the followers of 
Epicurus, that they ſeem d to be govern d by one mind}; 
and what (F) Valerius Maximus ſaid of two of em may 
be juſtly apply d to the whole Society, vi. that ſach 
a Society might be thought to have been begotten, nouriſh'd 
and terminated in the boſom of celeſtial Concord, As for 
the Names and order of his Succeſſors; tis manifeſt, 
g) that Hermachus ſucceeded Epicarus, him Polyſtra- 
us, him Dionyſus, and him Baſilides; but after Baſs- 
lides, to the time of Auguſtus, there were Ten ſuc- 
ceſſiye Maſters of the Gardens, whoſe Names we can- 
not eaſily Trace, However, the following Philoſo- 
phers are taken notice of by Authors, for eminent 
Epicureans ; Protarchus, (b) Bargyleites , Demetrius, 
(3) Lacon, Diogenes of ( Tarſus, two Ptolomy's (1) of 
Alexandria, (m) Orion, Diogenes (u) of Seleucia, Lyſtas 
(o) of Tarſus, Encratidas (p) who was buried at Braun- 
duſium, 1 (q) firnam'd πννπ⸗τ % or King 
of the Gardens,and Zeno (r) the Sidonian. 


12 


1 


(a) Suid. in Epic. (b) La#an. J. 3. c. 19. © Cicer, Orat. 6. 


d) Themift. Epiff. 35. (e) Euſeb. Prep. I. 14. 


Lib. 1. cap. 8. 


(s) Larr (b) Strab. I 14. (i) Bid. Laert. I. 10. Sext. Emp. adv. 
Log. 2. (k) Lacrt. (1) Laert. (m) Laert. (n) Athen. Deipa. 3. 


g. 2. 
(0) bid, (p) Jan. Gruiter. (q) Laert. (r) Laert. I. 7. 
Diotemus 
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Laertinrs Diotemus the Stoic, being an enemy of his, moſt 
Vindica · - terribly beſpatter d him, by publiſhing Fifty laſcivious 
gon of E. Epiſtles, as written by Epicurus, beſides aſcribing to 


pienrus, 


him ſeveral others of the ſame Stamp, pretended to 
be written to Chryſippus by the ſame Author. P:/i- 


donius allo the Stoic, Nicolaus and Sotio, in his Twelfth 


of thoſe Volumes, which are entitl'd Diotles's Argy- 
ments, for they are Four and Twenty in all, and 
Dionyſins Halicarnaſſeas ; all theſe labour to throw 
dirt upon him likewiſe, by reporting, that he went 
about with his Mother from houſe to houſe among 
the poor People; to read Luſtration Songs, and 
ſtrowl'd about with his Father at the ſame rate, to 
teach Children their Letters, for a Penny or Two 
Pence a time. That one of his Brothers was the 
Pander, while he lay with the Strumpet Leontium. 
That he challeng'd Democrituss Book of Atoms, and 
Ariſtippus's Treatiſe of Pleaſure to be his own. 
That he was no legitimate Citizen, as Timocrates ſays, 
and Herodotus, in his Treatiſe of the Toth of Epi. 
curut, and that he moſt ſhamefully flatter'd Aithres, 
Lyſmachus's Steward, in his Epiſtles calling him Pea» 
and King, The ſame Flatteries and Encomiums he 
uſed to Jaomeneus, Herodotus and Timocrates, who ex- 
plain'd the more abſtruſe Myſteries of his Philoſophy, 
writing alſo to Leontium, Bleſſed Apollo! {9 he, my 
dear Leontikin, with how much joy beyond expreſſion, 
aidſt thou fill as when we read thy ſhort Epiſtle; 
But when he wrote to Themiſſa the Wife of Leon, In 
what a condition ſhall I be, if you come not to me, 
otherwiſe moſt ready to fly wherever you and Themiſſa 
ſhall ſend for me. At another time to Pythocles, being 
beautiful and in his prime, I ſtay here in expectation 
of thy divine and lovely company. And at another 
time, writing to Themiſſa as Theodotus obſerves in his 
Fourth Book againſt Epicurus, he ſeems ro exhort her 
to ſomething that all the World was not to take notice 
of. He alſo wrote to feveral other Courtezans, but 
chiefly to Leontium, with whom Metrodorus was in 


love. And in his Treatiſe of the End, he is upbraided 


to have written thus: I have nothing which I can 
imagine Good, if 1 deprive my ſelf of the pleaſure of Taſte, 
the delights of venereal ſports , thoſe. Harmonies t hat 
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beanty that bewitch the Sight, In his Epiſtle alſo to 
Pythoclet, he writes; Avoid my unfortunate Lads, all 
rte of Arts and Sciences, Epictetus alſo calls him 
Foul-mouth'd Beaſt, and chiefly upbraids him for the 
obicenity of his Tongue. And Timocrate: the 
Brother of Metrodorus his Scholar, when he left his 
School, in his Treatiſes of Gladneſe, tells us, that Epi- 
curus was wont to Vomit twice a day to diſcharge the 
Surfeirs of his delicious Feeding ; and farther declares, 
that he himſelf could hardly eſcape thoſe nocturnal 
Cuſtoms of Philoſophizing, and Myſtical Clubbing. 
Moreover, that Epicurus was ignorant of many things 
that ſervd to poliſh Diſcourſe, and much more of 
what conduc'd to wr yn. and that his Body 
was in ſuch a miſerable condition, that he was not 
able for many years to rife from the Seat in which he 
was carry'd up and down; and that his Table ſtood 
him in a Mina, (or the value of (a) Sixteen Ounces 
of Silver) every day; as he writes himſelf to Leontium, 
in his Epiſtles to the Philoſophers at MAytilene. 
Moreover, that Mietrodorus and he kept Company 
alſo with other Courtezans , as /farmazion, Hedia, 
Erotion, and Elikidion. Others there were, who in- 
ſerted into his thirty eight Books concerning Nature, 
many ridiculous Stories, to render him odious and con- 
temptible. In other Books they make him write Scurri- 
loully of many Men, but more eſpecially of Nauſi- 
phanes, in theſe very Words; but certainly, if ever 
am man were troubled with em, this man was always in 
the pains 4 Child. bed, till his Chaps were deliver d of 
bis Sophiſtical Vauntings, like ſeveral others of the ſame 
lai humour as himſelf. Though Epicurus himſelf 
in his Epiſtles concerning Nauſiphaues, is reported to 
have ſaid thus much of him; Theſe things made him ſo 
mad, that he revil d me, and call d himſelf my Maſter. 
Therefore Epicurus in requital call d him (5) revwora, 
illterate, impoſtor , and Catamite, Plato he- nick- 
nam d the Golden, and his Followers Dionpſius s 17 
cphants, Ariſtotle, he call d, luxurious prodigal; 
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(s) As others reckon 21. 157. (6) Which ſignifies a ſenſeleſs 
— of Sea Fiſh, that when it ap»ears, always betokens Stormy 
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and reported of him, that after he had waſted his 
paternal Eſtate, he went to the Wars, but not pro- 
ſpering there, he fell to ſelling love Potions and Coſ- 
meticks. Protagoras he ſaid was a Porter, and Demo 
crituss Hackrey  Scribler, and more than that, 
taught Children their Horn Books in the Street. H- 
raclitus he ſaid was (a) a Suck-Spicket, and Democri. 
tus a judge of Trifles; Antidorus a fawning Spaniel, 
and the Cyrenaic Philoſophers , Enemies of Greece, 
The Legictans, he ſaid, were made up of envy and 
malice, and that Pyrrho was a Dunce, that had neither 
Wit nor Breeding. But theſe Back biters of Epicuru: 
were all mad; for there are ſufficient Teſtimonies of 
this mans undeniableprobity and his exceeding Candor 
and Civility toward all perſons. His Country , that 
honour'd him with Statues of Braſs. His Friends 
alſo, fo vaſtly numerous, that whole Cities were not 
able to contain em. In like manner, the Crowds of 
bis Scholars, that all of em ſuffer'd themſelves to be 
fetter'd in the Chains of his Charming Diſcourſes and 
Opinions, unleſs it were Metrodorus of Stratonica, 
who betook himſelf to. Carneages, perhaps diſguſted 
at the incomparable goodneſs and humanity of the 
Perſon. And his School} ſtill upheld by a permanent 
Succeſſion of Maſters and Scholars, Men of Fame and 
Vertue, when all the Schools of other Sets were al. 
moſt quite extin&t. His gratitude to his Parents; his 
beneficence to his Brothers; his Clemency and Mild 
neſs towards his Servants, as is manifeſt from his laſt 
Will and Teſtament, and for that ſome of em ſtudied 
Philoſophy with him, of which the chiefeſt was his 
aforemention'd Mt. In a word, his incredible Hu- 
manity and Generoſity toward all men, is ſufficient 
to convince the World, that he was not a Perſon ol 
that ſcurrilous Nature as his ill willers were defirous 
to make people believe. For as for his inclination 
of Piety toward the Gods, and Love for his Country 
they were beyond expreſſion ; and out of an exubt 


tancy of Juſtice and Moderation, he would never tal 


upon him to meddle with the publick Adminiſtratid 
of Government. And though Greece at that tim 
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labour'd under the ſevere Oppreſſion of moſt terrible 
times, yet he ſtill continu d there, ſetting only two 
or three times aſide that he went into Ja to viſit his 
Friends, who repair d to him from all parts, and 
livd with him in a Garden which he purchas'd for 
Fourſcore (a) Minas as Apollodorns teſtifies. Diocles 
alſo, in his Third Book, entitl'd Epidrome N eee 
tells us, that they dieted very ſparingly and frugally, 
contenting themſelves with a ſmall Meaſure of Wine, 
and quenching their Thirſt with Water only. As for 
Epicurus himſelf, he never requir d from his Followers 
to depoſit their Eſtates in common, as Pythagoras did, 
whoſe opinion it was, that all things were to be 
common among Friends. For, ſaid Epicurus, that 
was more proper to be done among people that 
6 miſtruſted one another than among perſons that were 
˖ in real amity. He himſelf alſo teſtifies in his Epiſtles, 
| that he contented himſelf with Water and houſhold 
e Bread : onh, ſays he, ſend me a little Cytherean Cheeſe; 
that when I have a mind, I may be able to banquet. Such 
was the Man, who taught that pleaſure was the end 
of human deſire; whom Athenæus thus extolls in the 
following Epigram. 


„ fooliſh Men, tranſported thus to Arms, 
— Flew —— luſt of Gain your fury warms 
To blood and ſlaughter, and cheſs diſmal toyls, 
That feed pour avarice with ill got ſpoils? 
Nature to wealth has narrow limits ſet, 
Content with Water, and alittle Wheat ; 
Only ambition in the midſt of ſtore, 
Vainly defires that idle thing call d More, 
And to obtain the World s miſtaken good, Ny 
Plows wp the Earth, and wades through Seas of blood. 
duch thoughts ne er vex'd great Epicurus Soul, 
He could his Paſſions curb, and vice controul: 
So free to him the Muſes, or ſo kind 
The Pythian Tripos, 20 enrich kts mind. 
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4 Short view of the Epicurean Philoſo- 
phy, collected from Laertius, Lucre- 
tiue, Cicero, Gaſſendus, Charleton, 
Antoninus Pius, and other Authors. 


. PHiloſophy is the exerciſe of Reaſon in order to a 
bappy Life, conſiſting in the Idolency of the Body, 


and above all in the Tranquility of the Mind, and an 


immunity from vain fears, which nothing but Philo- 
ſophy can procure. Since nothing is more valuable to 
a Philoſopher than Truth, the Knowledge of which 
makes him wiſe and free and Maſter of himſelf, he 
ought to purſue it in a direct way, without the diſ- 
guiſes of Fiction or Fable, which are the bane of plain 
Inſtruction, and contaminate the very way, as if 
Truth could be trac'd by a Falſehood. A plain per- 
ſpicuous Style equally remov'd from the Varniſh of 
Rhetorick, and the Fables of Poets, is moſt proper 
for the diſcovery of Truth; and for acquiring a Se- 
renity of Mind ; fince Fables and vain Opinions di- 
ſturb ir. The Principal part of Philoſophy is Erhicks, 
which regulates our Actions in order to happy Life. 
Bur in regard things unknown to us are apt to fill us 


With fear and diſturbance, there's a neceſſity of diſ- 


pelling this Darkneſs and Terror of the Mind by a 
Scrutiny into the Natures of things, which we call 
Phyſiology or Phyſicks. Could we without that ſcru- 
tiny meaſure the juſt Bounds of our Deſires; and Sink 
the groundleſs fear of Celeſtial Bodies; there would 
be no need of Phyſiology. But ſo great a good cannot 
be compaſs'd without a ſuitable explication of Nature. 
As for Diale&ick; tis an empty uſeleſs piece of Learn- 
ing ; for the uſe of ordinary and perſpicuous Terms 
will dire&t our Thought and Perception, much better 
than the quibbles of a Logician. If any thing of this 
nature be of uſe, it muſt be a Collection of ſome few 
Canons or Rules, as well concerning Truth and its 
ines, as concerning the words by which tis f1g- 
nifie ; 


Truth 
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' Truth is Twofold ; namely that of Exiſtent e by Of Truth] 
which every thing is what it is, and that of Enuncia- and its 
tion which is a Judgment or Expreſſion anſwyerable to the terte. 
thing judged; The latter has falſehood for its oppoſite, 
but the former admits of no oppoſite. In order to 
diſcover an Enunciative Truth, we mult have a Cri- 
tery to try it by. Now in regard the things whoſe 
Truth is ſought relate either to Speculation or Action, 
and that. thoſe retaining to Speculation affect the 
Senſe and Intellect, as theſe of Action do the Will or 
Appetite; The Criteries muſt therefore be taken from 
Senſe, the Jutellect, and the Mill. To begin with 
Senſe, which is the firſt Critery; we lay down theſe . 
Canons relating to it. 1. Senſe is never deceiv'd, and Canon of 
conſequently every Senſation or Perception of an appear- * enſe. 
ance is true, For proof of this, we need only to con- 
ſider that ſenſe apprehending only what is preſent 
and moveth it, is uncapable of ratiocination or re- 
miniſcence ; that a bare apprehenſion not pronoun: 
cing any thing admits of no error or falſehood. Be- 
fides, what is it that can faſten an error upon the 
S&nſes? The fight of one man do's not confute ano- 
ther's; the credit of both being equal, and a purblind 
Man ſeeing what he ſees as well as the quickeſt 
hghted. A ſenſation happening at one time cannot 
controul another. Since we are equally affected with 
either, and an Oar partly under the Water cannot be 
ſeen ſtraight no more than one out of the Water can 
be ſeen crooked. Neither can any ſenſe give rules to 
another of a different kind , their objects being dif- 
ferent. As for Ratiocination, it can claim no privilege 
to correct the Senſes; for fince it goes upon things ap- 
parent, where can you ground the certainty of any 
appearance, if ſenſe be fallacious ? If you fink the 
certainty of Senſe, you have no Standard for the 
Judgment of Truth, no Rule for Life or Action. The 
brit rule or baſis being ſuppos'd defective, all its 
ſuperſtructure, namely the credit of Truth, the con- 
ſtancy and ſecurity of Life, will tumble to the 
Ground. Farther, the Functions of Senſe are ground- 
ed upon a real Exiſtence, which was before given in 
for a Truth: That is, all Senſations or Appearances 
ae really caus d by ſomething, that is in effe&t ſuch 
4 it ſeems ; For Pleaſure (for inſtance) is occaſion'd 
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by an object that nor only ſeems but is eſs, fince 
it has that influence ; and what is vifible not only 
ſeems viſible but is ſuch, So that even dreams and 
doating Fancies muſt be true, ſince they have a real 
exiſtence, foraſmuch as what is not cannot move 
the faculty or any thing” elſe; 2. Opinion follows upon 
Senſe, and is capable of truth or falſehood. A Tower 
(for inſtance) ſeems round to the eye at a diſtance, 
and the Senſe reporting only what appears is certainly 
true, and there is a neceſſary cauſe why the Tower 
ſhould be ſuch at a diſtance: Bur Opinion ſuper-adding 
that the Tower is really and in it ſelf round, may be true 
or falſe. The ſame may be ſaid of the Land's ſeeming to 
move, when one is on board of a Ship under Sail, for the 
Office of the eyes is only to ſce the Land, and receive 
the influence it makes, without making any affirmation: 


But opimon ſuper-adding the affirmation is only charge- 


able with the falſity. 'Tis the diverſity of Appearances 
that occaſions the falſity of opinion, tho at the ſame time 
the Appearances themſelves are true, For the image of 
a ſquare Tower at a diſtance is truely round in that place, 
the corners being broke off and convey d to the eye in 
a leſſer Angle: But near at hand the extremities of 
the image are entire and convey d to the Eye in a 
greater Angle : So that tis not the ſame thing that 
* to the ſight and affects the eye near and afar 
off; and conſequently both the Appearances are true, 
Tho the Opinion founded upon them may be falſe. 
3. All Opinion atteſted or not contradidted by the Evi- 
dence of Senſe, is true: And Contra. By Evidence of 
Senſe we mean a Senſation, which, all impediments 


obſtructive to Judgment being remov'd ſuch as Di- 


ſtance, Motion, Indiſpoſition of the Medium, and the 
like, cannot be contradifted. When the Object is 
appropriated to one ſente, the Evidence lies only in 
that ſenſe : But ſometimes by reaſon of ſeveral Qua- 
lities we Summon in ſeveral Senſes, as when the fight 
cannot diſcover whether bread offer d be true or falſe, 
we have recourſe to the taſte, For a General Rule 
whereby to diſcover truth, we. ought therefore to 


conſider every thing exactly, and try the variety of 


Senſations according to the degrees of Diſtance, and 
other Circumſtances: but ſtill to adhere to what is 
obvious to our Senſes. Sorerhings indeed are propos 
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to us as preſent and thoroughly examin d; and theſe * 


we ought to diſtinguiſh from what we call re9ous $44ry 
or expectable, where we ought to ſay till it be fully 
examin d. Unleſs we obſerve this diſtinction, we ſhall 
be perpetually diſquieted with deceitful or vain Opi- 
nions, So much for the Canons of Senſe, — We 
come now to the Second Critery taken from rhe I. 
tellect, which, in as much as it not only (like Senſe) 
contemplates things preſent, but reaſons upon em, 
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it ſuppoſes a Prænotion or Anticipation, the Canons of prænoti- 


which are theſe. 1. A!) Anticipation or Prenotion in on. 


the mind depends on the Senſes, either by Incur ſion, Pro- 
portion, Himilitude, or Compoſition, By Prenotions we 
mean anticipated Idza's. By [ncarſion a direct Senſa- 
tion, as When a man is juſt before our eyes; By Pro- 
portion, amplification or exrenuation of the Præno- 
tion, as when we form the Idza of a Giant or a Pigmy, 
after the ſeeing of an ordinary ſiz d man; By Simi- 
+ li:ude, the Idæa (tor inſtance of a City unſeen, taken 
trom oge ſeen and like to it ; By Compoſition, the union 
of two diſtinct notions, as of a Horle and a Man in a 
Centaur. 2. Anticipation is the very notion, and (as it 
were) definition of a thing; without which we cannot 
enquire, doubt, think, nor ſo much as name any thing, 
By Anticipation we mean the memory or remaining 
impreſſion of a former appearance from without: Such 


is the idæa of a Man in our mind, agreeable to the 


Anticipation, form d by foregoing Senfations. Theſe 


anticipated notions are not only Singular, as that of 


Plato; but oftentimes aniverſal, as when from ſeveral 
men (een, the mind forms a notion of what's common 
to them all. Tis manifeſt that without ſuch Pre- 
notions we cannot enquire after nor ſo much as ſpeak 
of any thing; as when we enquire whether a thing 
ſeen afar off is a Horſe or an Oxe, we muſt of ne- 
cellity know by Anticipation of a Horſe and an Oxe. 
3. Anticipation is the principle of all diſcarſus, as being 
that to which we have regard, when we infer that ons i 
the ſame or divers, conſeyn d with or diſjnyn'd from aus- 
ther, When ſee a ching afar off, I cannot prove it to 
be either a man or not a man, without looking back 
upon the Prænotion I have of a man and his eſſential 
Properties. Now, if this Prænotion be but clear and 
diſtin we may form very natural and juſt Inferences, 
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Canons of 
the Will. 


Pain, or makes way for agreater Pleaſure, ought to 
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without the form or ſtructure of Dialectick Argu- 
men”. 4. That which is unmanifeſt ought to be demon. 
monſtrated out of the Anticipation ef 4 thing manifeſt, 
All Demonſtration is the collecting of an unmanifeſt 
thing from what is manifeſt, as the exiſtence of 2 
Vacuum from manifeſt motion. This Anticipation 
of a manifeſt thing is call d the Medium, which pro- 
perly ought to be a ſenſible thing. Sometimes this 
Medium has a neceſſary connexion with that which 


is inferr'd, as motion has with a Vacuum: Sometimes 


tis only probable or contingent, as when we reaſon 
upon ſuperior beings, the Eclipſes, Riſings and Set- 
tings of the Stars, &c. which may be pertorm'd not 
one but divers Ways. As for thoſe men who fink 
the Credit of the Senſes and profeſs they know no- 
thing; we need only to put the Queſtion to them, 
how they come to underſtand what it is to know and 
what to be 22 ? or how they know whether any 
known or not? The laſt Critery of 

Truth relates to the Will, which being only imploy d 
in purſuit or averſion, receives no other Affection but 
Pleaſure and Pain. Of theſe we give the following 
Canons. 1. All Pleaſure unmix'd with Pain is to be 
embracd. 2. All Pain unaccompany d with Pleaſure, is 
to be avoided, 3. All Pleaſure, which either hinders a 
greater Pleaſure, or procures agreater Pain, ought to be 
the object of our 15 4. All Pain, that diſpels a Pept 
e cove- 

ted. Of theſe we ſhall ſpeak more largely inthe Ethick:. 
Having laid down Canons relating to Truth; it re- 
mains to add two more with reference to the uſe of 
Wordt, one for the Speaker, the other for the Hearer. 
1. When you ſpeak make uſe of common and intelligible 
Words, left your meaning be unknown or your time be 
waſted in the Explication. 2, When you are a hearer in- 
deavour to comprehend the power and meaning of the 
Words, leſt their obſcurity keep you in Ignorance, or their 
ambiguity lead you into Errour, Thoſe who depart 
from theſe Rules, act the part of a ridiculous Sophiſter. 


PHYSIO. .,; Phyficks or Phyſiology is a Contemplation of the Na- 


LOGY. 


FD 


ture of Things; without which the appearance of 


Meteors, the unknown ends of Defires, and Death, 


would fill us with Fear and Confuſion. A Comper- 


dium of this Science will at once be uſeful, to t 5 
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who have not the Wure to fathom all its particulars, 
and to others who notwithſtanding a greater Progreſs 
in the Speculation of things want to have their me- 
mory refreſh'd with a general View of 'em rang'd 
under their reſpective Heads. This general View, 
without running out into all the particular Arguments, 
will inable men to obrain a more copious knowledge 
of things than other men can pretend to. In regard 
there is ſuch an infinity of Subjects retaining to Phyſio- 
, we ſhall for order's fake reduce them to four 
Heads, namely of the Univerſe, of the Worid, of 
Inferior Terreſtrial Things, and of Sublime Things whe- 
ther celeſtial or aereal. | 
The Univerſe is the Sum and Nature of Things. of 2b. U. 
Tis compos'd of Body and Vacuum or Place; the for- riverſe or 
mer being a magnitude accompany d with Figure, Nature of 
Slidity , Impenetrability , Gravity, and Tactility ; Things. 
whereas the latter is a Negation of all theſe Qualities, 
The exiſtence of bodies is manifeſt from Senſe; the The Ex- 
certitude of which. can never be call d in Queſtion ifence of 
wrthout ſubverting the Fundamentals of all Phyſical Bodies. 
Science : for as all natural concretions fall under the 
perception of ſome one of the Senſes, ſo all our Spe- 
culations are only larger Commentaries upon hints 
given by one or more of the external Senſes. As for 
a void or intangible ſpace which when fill d with a body 
is call d Place, when deſtitute of a body Vacuum; its 4 Vace- 
exiſtence will be manifeſt if we conſider, that with- um prev d. 
out it there would be no motion: For if we fink the 
notion of Inanity interſpers'd among the Parts of the 
Univerſe and ſuppoſe it to be one continued maſs of 
Bodies ſo cloſely wedg'd together, that it can receive 
nothing more, no part of that*maſs can ſhift its Place 
tor that of another. It cannot diſpoſſeſs the other, 
becauſe there is no Room for that other to repair to: 
Neither can it be joynt tenant with the other in one 
and the ſame place, becauſe a reciprocal Penetration 
of bodies is repugnant -to Nature. So that without a 
diſſeminate Vacuity there would be no beginning of 
Motion, Beſides, the Experiments of Rarefaction and 
Condenfation are ſufficient proof of Vacuities in the 
Air and Water. Some rarified bodies poſſeſs 1000 
times larger capacities than before, and if there were 
uo void ſpace where would they find room, F arther, 
P 11 
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if we ſuppoſe an abſolute plenitude or continuity of 
Parts, the ſmalleſt motion would run with dange- 
rous Violence through the whole Fabrick of the World. 
Add to all this, that the degrees of Gravity in Bodies 
can never ſtand without a Vacuum; for 'tis only the 
greater or leſſer ſpaces or inanity that diverſity the 
Gravity. As for Mer ſennuss grand Objection, viz, 
What ſhould be the Cauſe of the * rar of the Vacuities 
of the Air to their natural Contexture, after they are e 
'd by Rarefattion or ſtraitend by Condenſation: 
Charleton anſwers in ſhort, That as all things have a 
natural tendency to preſerve their original State, fo 
the Air upon the ceſſation of the expanding or con- 
tracting Violence, naturally recovers its due Contex- 
ture without any other efficient than the Fluidity or 
Confluxibility of its Parts. As tothe Common Objecti. 
on taken from the many Experiments of Water, 
Hour-Glafles, Syringes, Glaſs Fountains , Cuppine- 
Glaſſes, &c, the ſame Author cuts it off in one Word, 
Tho' theſe. Experiments, ſays he, evince that Nature 
abhorrs. a Vacuum Coacervatum, (i. e. a large ſenſible 
Vacuity, as if we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſmall interſpers d 
Vacuities to joyn in one entire coacervate inanity) yet 
they rather prove than cenfute 'a Vacuum diſſemina- 
tum, i. e. (mall empty ſpaces interſpers d among their 
ſenſible Parts. This Vacuum thus aſſerted is incor- 
poreal, and ſo penetrated by bodies as to remain im- 
- moveable and immutable whether the Body ſtays or 
goes. Beſides Vacuity and Bodies, there is no third 
nature: For all ſelf exiſtent, coherent natures are ei- 
ther entitled to bulk and ſolidity, or void of it. As 
for Adjuncts, Properties and Accidents,they conſtitute no 
third nature diſtinct from Corporeal and Incorporeal, 
but only retain to one of theſe. Now the Univerſe 
conſiſting of Vacuity and Body is Infinite: For if it 
were finite it would have bounds or extremities, with- 
out or beyond which a ſpace or interval might be ſup- 
pos d from which it might be ſeen : But fince the Uni 
verſe includes all ſpace, that cannot be ſuppos d. Be- 
ſides, ſuppoſing an extremity, a dart thrown by a man 
ſtanding upon it would neither go forward there be- 
ing no remoter Place, nor ſtand ſtill there being no- 
thing beyond the extremity to ſtop it. Now this 1s 


abſurd. This Infinity extends equally to Bodies and 
1 Vacuity) 


\ 
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Vacuity: For if the one were infinite and the other 
foite , either Bodies (which are in perpetual motion) 
would be carried thro the infinite Vacuum without any 
ſtop or reſt; or the infinite Bodies would want room 
in a finite Vacuum. This diſcovers a vulgar error in 
imagining any thing in the Univerſe higheſt, and ano- 
ther loweſt; for an infinite has neither extreams nor 
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middle. The infinite univerſe is likewiſe Immutable, Immutz- 
ſor as it contains all things, ſo there is nothing to al- ble. 


ter it, or into which it can be chang d. Neither is it 


Moveable there being no place beyond it into which Immove. 
it may be mov d: for the motions and mutations of able. 


its parts do not affect the whole. From hence we may 


or ending. 


tory, generated, nor periſhable, as other Bodies are. 
The exiſtence of Gods is manifeſt, ſince the know- 
leuge of em is innate and back d by the conſent of 
al men; and what the univerſal nature of mankind 
approves muſt neceſſarily be true. The ſame Nature 
that gave us intelligence of the Gods, imprinted alſo 
in our minds that they are poſſeſs d of eternal Bliſs. 
Now what is eternally happy neither is difturb'd with 
bulineſs, nor troubles any other, and conſequently is 
not capable of favour or anger, all ſuch things being 
badges of weakneſs. This moſt excellent nature poſ- 
bels d of bliſs and immortality is entitled to the Vene- 
ration and Piety of Men: But its freedom from fa- 
Your or anger expels all fear from the minds of Men, 
The Gods are of a Human form; for nature allots 
em no other form in our Thoughts, whether ſleeping 
or waking, Beſides, ſince the Human form is the 
moſt beautiful, the moſt excellent of all animate things, 
and claims a peculiar Title to Reaſon, without which 
Vertue and Happineſs can have no being; doubtleſs 
the moſt excellent and bleſſed animate nature can be of 
no other. But after all, we muſt not ſay that the 
Gods have ſuch a Body as commonly men and animate 
ngs have. For as the Gods are not [»corporeal, elſe 
they would want ſenſe, Prudence and Pleaſure, which 
us all included in the Idæa of a God: So they are — 
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conclude it eternal and uncapable of either beginning Eternal. 


Under Cor poreity or the Corporeal nature we include of the 
the Divine Nature; tho; after all it is not ſo much a Divize 
Body, as ſomething like a Body, being neither tranſi- Naturs. 
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a groſs Body, no nor the moſt ſubtile that can be made Ml git 
up of Atoms, Generation and Corruption, Concre- Ml mu] 
tion and Diſſipation, being incompetible to their Sem- WM not 
piternal Nature; but a body of its own kind, with. zn 
out any certain Solidity or Compoſition of Numbers, WM gun 
not {cen by ſenſe but perceivd by the mind, and con- into 
fiſting only of images which upon the Compariſon it a0 
with thoſe that commonly occur, are call'd Bodies, WM i; es 
tho at the ſame time they are rather Reſemblances of Wl iy 
Bodies. The Divine Inconcrete Nature, by reaſon of WW 'tis 
its Tenuity, cannot be touch'd, and conſequently fears WM nr: 
no harm from Bodies. It cannot diffuſe or ſend forth I o 
images out of it ſelf, for at that rate it might incur WM jnir 
diſſolution. The life of God is attended with the WM has 
reateſt Pitch of Happineſs. He is not involv'd in ther 
aborious and troubleſome Offices, but entertains him- WM this, 
ſelf with his own Wiſdom and Vertue, knowing that wou 
the greateſt and eternal Pleaſures will ever be his Po.. or | 
ſeſſion. This God we juſtly term Bleſſed and Happy, WM thin 
placing a bleſſed Life in the Security and Tranquility of I ble! 
the Mind, and a diſengagement from all Buſineſs. WM inn 
This our World is not a Seat worthy of the Gods, nei- and 
ther do we know where they reſide; we only know in Wl One 
general that they have bleſſed and quiet manſi- ing 
ons. ; Grox 
of feb * To Return to the Vniverſe, Senſe diſcovers that WE and 
Matter, many things are generated and corrupted in it; Gene- ¶ tion 
ration and Corruption ſuppoſes Matter of which things I Aton 
are generated and into which they are reſoly d; for of WM 4rgy 
nothing nothing is made, otherwiſe every thing might ¶ But 
be produc'd from any thing; and into nothing nothing WM mi»; 
goes away, elſe all things would periſh abſolutely. The mati 
Bodies thus generated and reſolv'd are concrete and impl. 
compound Bodies, conſiſting} of this firff Matter of Wed fr 
Simple uncompounded Bodies, alias Principles or El-. Wn ir 
mente. The firſt and ſimple Bodies are abſolutely ſolid, WM to m 
indiviſible and immutable, We call em Atoms, not I ame 
that they have no magnitude, or are the leaſt Points; WF Now 
but becauſe they are ſolid and void of Vacuity, and {Wand { 
conſequently uncapable to be divided or to ſuffer any ¶ aſert 
Zhe Ex- Diſſolution. To prove the Exiſtence of theſe Atami, WW what 
- iftence of let's conſider that neither nature diſſolves things ” Wand t 
Atoms, Inſinitum without ſtopping at ſome laſt thing, neither ¶ cm 


do Bodies admit of an infinite Diviſion, Hodges Þ confiſ 
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enite Bodies there cannot be infinite Parts either in 


multitude or magnitude, and without theſe there can- 
not be an infinite Diviſion. Infinite Parts would make 


in infinite Magnitude. Some think to elude this Ar- 


gument, by alledging that the diviſion of a finite body 
into infinite Parts being only Potential, do's not make 
it actually infinite. But the fallacy of the allegation 
1s eaſily diſcover d; for when we ſay a continuum hath 
Actually two Parts, for inſtance, we only mean that 
tis capable of being divided into two Parts : elſe no 
antinuum would have any Parts without actual Di- 


nion. In like manner the potential Diviſion of a 


fnite Body into infinite Parts, ſuppoſes that it actually 
has infinite Parts. Which is a plain Abſurdity. Ano- 
ther Argument for the Exiſtence of Atoms ſhall be 
this. Upon the ſuppoſal of ſubdividing in infinitum we 
would never reach, not by thought it ſelf, the extreme 
or laſt part of any finite magnitude; now all finite 
things have ſuch Parts. Farther; If ſome indiſſolu- 


ble Bodies did not remain after all Diſlolutions, by 


infinite a tenuation Bodies would loſe their reſiſtance 
and ſolidity, and ſo would be confounded with Vacuum. 


Once more; the Conſtancy of Nature in diſtinguiſn- 


ng the ſpecies of Animals, and carrying on their 
Growth, &c. could never ſtand without ſuch conſtant 
and certain Principles as are not obnoxious to diſſolu- 
tion and mutation. To diſprove the exiſtence of 
Atoms, the Axti-Epicureans muſter up an infinity of 
arguments taken from the Principles of Geometry, 
But to give one anſwer, for all, tis manifeſt that the 
ninimum or inſectile of the Atomiſts is not a Mathe- 
matical point but Phyſical. For Mathematicians are 
Imploy'd in the Speculation of Quantity as abſtract 
ed from Corporeity, and have a privilege to ſuppoſe 
an infinitude of Points in every continuum, in order 
to make convenient and uſeful Inferences; tho at the 
lame time they do not really underſtand that it is ſo. 


Now Phyſiologiſts who are confin'd to ſenſible Objects 


and ſuch as are really exiſtent in nature, build their 
aſſertion of indiviſibility upon what really is, and not 
what may be imagin d. Tho Colour, Heat, Cold, 
and the reſt of the Qualities are only competible to 
— Bodies, ſuch mutable Qualities being in- 
conſiſtent with immutable Atoms; yet theſe wy 

| y am. 
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Atoms differ from one another in three Properti« MW Pa 
namely, Magnitude, Figure, and Night. As for ther in 
Corporeity or Solidity, there is no difference; all of fin 
7he Mag- em being of a conſimilar ſolid Subſtance. By Ag. ”! 
nitude of nitude in Atoms we do not mean any ſenſible bulk, / 
Atom. but certain corporeal dimenſions unperceivabie by ot 4 
groſs Senſes, but ſu table to the extream and incom- WM © 
prehenſible Lubciliry of Nature in her Operations of 
Dioptrical Speculations and other Experiments, ar: WW be 
ſufficient Evidence of the incomprehenſible minute. W th 
neſs of the parts of Bodies. When we aſſign dimen- WW 
lions or parts to an Atom, we muſt remember that I thi 
theſe parts were not at any time diſſoin d and after. WI m. 
wards united; for they cohere by a natural indiviſibe WW th. 
and perpetual Connexion, and Conſequently cannot if 
be diſtinguiſh'd by ſeparation, but only by deſigna- de 
tion. All Atoms are not of the ſame Magnitude, WW 
it being moſt conſonant to reaſon, that amongſt them WI m. 
there be ſome greater, others leffer. As for the Second of 
Their E. Property of Atoms. namely Figure; we ſhall com- fe 
cure. prize what is to be ſaid upon that Head under three WW ©0 
Canons. 1. Atoms are of various Figures, Their Fi- 
gure is not perceivable by Senſe no more than their MI fr 
Maznitude : But reaſon informs us that all indivi- wl 
duals whatſoever have ſome differences by which they W ©2 
are diſtinguiſh'd >, and tis very improbable that the Wl U 
Atoms of « hich all theſe conſiſt are uniform. Nay the WI ** 
variety of Figure in Atoms is neceſſary to the variety bo 
of all Senſibles, as in odorous Bodies, G c. Some there WM ett 
are who look upon the exility of Atoms as an Argu- bo 
ment for their general roundneſs; but if we make uſe Wl © 
of a microſcope we'll find a great variety of Angles in WW © 
the minute Bodies, which by a vulgar error we reckon WW 7 
round becauſe their minute Angles are not preſented to ho 
the Eye. However the Corners or Angles of Atoms WW n 
are never wore off, being inſeparably ſolid. 2. Th 
various hinds of theſe Figures are innumerable, If we W © 
conſider what an incomputable multiplicity of Words all 
ariſes from a few Letters variouſly tranſpos'd ; we need thi 
only to imagine the various Figures, vic. round, oblorg, 
conical, &. to be ſo many Letters, and think what I in 
an incomprehenſible number their various Combins- by 
tion will amount to. Tho theſe Figures are incom 
prehenſible and ſuch as the mind of man cannot 5 
pa 
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paſs, yet they are not infinite; for a finite Maghitude 
and determin d Qualities are inconſiſtent with an in- 
finite diverſity. 3. Tho the diverſity of Figures is not 
infinite, yet there are in every kind an infinite number 
of Atoms, becauſe the e is infinite in multitude of 
Atoms, (This unadvis'd aſſertion of Epicurus is learn- 
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edly confuted dy Dr. Charleton) he Third Property Their Gra- 
of Atoms, namely Gravity, is evident from their per- vity. 


petual indeavours afrer Motion, For Gravity is no- 
thing but that internal impulſe by which an Atom is 
carried on in a ſtreight perpendicular Line. Beſides 
this motion, indeed, there is another arifing from the 
mutual percuſſion and reflexion of Atoms, upon which 
their concretion into compound Bodies depends: For 


if they were all mov'd ſtreight forwards the one would 


never overtake the other, the univerſe being infinite 
and without any middle or center towards which they 
may tend and ſo meet. The quaking and trembling 
of an Arom upon a ſmall rub is a motioa of re- 
flection, as well as a great rebound: And upon a 
complication of Atoms, in any compound, they are 
ſtill unquiet and have a ſort of Palpitation accruing 
from the preſſure of their aſſociates: the Cauſe 
which is partly a Vacuum diſpers d between the mot 
compact Bodies; and partly a Solidity or Gravity con- 
natural to Atoms which upon a collifion diſpoſes em 
to tremble. Thus 'twill follow that Atoms are mov'd 
both by a natural and a Collifive motion through all 
eternity; both they, and the Vacuum which ſerves for 
both motions, being eternal. This perpetual Inquie- 
tude is the real cauſe of the diſſolution of the moſt 
compact and ſolid compounds. When the Atoms 
move in a Vacuum without any obſtruction or colli- 
n, they run through any imaginable ſpace in time 


unimaginably ' ſhort ; and outrun the very Beams of 
the Sun which have not their courſe in a pure Ja- 


cm. This unimaginable ſwiftneſs is equal in em 
all, for the greater and leſſer do equally keep on 
their way in a pure unincumber'd Vacuum. And 
eyen upon repercuſſions their arrival at divers places 


in ſuch and ſuch periods of time cannot be calculated - 
by the mind. 


. 
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Atoms the Atoms are the firſt and laſt Principles of Things. Of T 
Vrſ Mat- theſe the Seeds of Things are immediately compound. 
er, ed; and the Seeds being a mote pette&t and durable Co- M 

alition of the Atoms, do indeed give Life to greater 

Compounds, which are again diſſolv d into them; but th 
not as the very firſt and laſt Principles. So that theſe 
Seeds may be call d Principles, as well as the Four vul- po! 
gar Elements, but not firſt Principles or firſt matter, 

For thoſe who make one of the vulgar Elements,the firſt Tr 
Principle to all the reſt, can nzver explain how from one I 


vnmix'd Thing, any compound Thing can be generated; 4 
for what is ſimple cannot be chang d, unleſs it be anni- — 
hilated, and of Fire (for Inſtance) rarify'd, nothing . 
elſe will be produc'd but a more languid Fire. Thoſe Ml 2 
again who make all the Elements equally firſt, can ne- * 
ver get clear of this Difficulty, that contrary Things, be- 5 


ing diſpos d to deſtroy one another, can never join to 

make one Compound. As for the Homozomera's, or ſi- | 

milar Parts given in by ſome for the firſt Principles ; 'tis cl 
ridiculous that a languiſhing Animal muſt be made of 
languiſhing Things, &c. Beſides, if Principles were of R 

the ſame Nature with Things generated, the former might TR 

be chang d, as well as the latter, which a ſimple Thing n 

cannot, unleſs it be annihilated. We conclude there- 8 

fore, that Atoms are the firſt Principles or Matter of all , 

Things. And as they are the Matter, fo they are like- 

And Cauſe Wile the efficient Cauſe: For this Matter (or Atoms) is tha 
F not unactive; for by vertue of its innate Energy and F a 
Things, Power to move continually, or to tend to Motion, it «Te 
entitles the firſt little Compounds to an Energy and mo- 5 

ving Vigour, varioully modified according to the mutu- ny 

al Combination of the Atoms which compoſe em. And yz, 

the greater Compounds derive their Motion and Action e 

from the various Modification of the leſſer Compounds WW,” 

of which they conſiſt. So that all Motion and Action 

flows originally from the Atoms. But within Com- 
pounds, the Power of acting is chiefly owing to tlie 

round and ſmooth Atoms, which are not ſo cramp 

and encumber d as the angular and the hook d ones are. 

Though indeed, in a pure Vacuum, all of em are 

equally ſwift, as I intimated above. The Aroms of 

Fire, Souls, and what we call Spirits, are chiefly of this 

round ſmooth Form. Now, for as much as Atoms are 

at once the internal Principle and efficient _ -c a 

ing 
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Things, twill be proper to take a view of Marion, in of Merion, * 
which the Action and Effection of a Caſe conſiſts. By 
Motion, I mean a Local Tranſient Motion, which by 
ſome is oppos d to that Motion of Mutation, by which 
the Qualities of things are alter d while they are in the 
ſame Place; though after all, the latter is not an Op- 
polite, but a Species of the former, for a Quality can 
never be alter d without the local and tranſitive Motion, or 
Tranſpofition of the Atoms and little Bodies that create 
it. As for Motion in general, tis obſervable that har 
atone entitles ſome Things to the Name of Cauſes. To 
lnſtance in Two or Three Caſes. Fortune, which is the ue. 
ſame with the ſelf. moving and active Cauſe, above-men- 
tion d, receives a particular and diſtinguiſhing Character, 
meerly becauſe we are ignorant of the E retaining 
to the real Cauſe. Fate likewiſe receives the ſame De- Fare. 
nomination; though after all, it depends upon the mu- 
tual Connexion of Things. In like manner, End is £1. 

callda Canſe, becauſe it moves the Soul, and by Conſe- 

- Wl quence the Body, by ſending into it a Species, which 
by inviſible (though Phyſical Chains attr acis it. And 

a for Sympathy and Antipathy, tis plain, that in ſuch 

a Caſe, the inviſible Organs attract and repel, as well 

u when a groſs Senſe is employ d. 

| Since we faid, That the vulgar mutable Qualities are The Quali- 

not Competible to Atoms, it remains to ſhew how com- ze: of Com- 

pound Bodies are poſſeſs'd of em. We muſt conſider, pound 
hat as not only different, but the ſame Letters, by Things. 
their various Combination, have a different Repreſen- 

ation: So Atoms, which are not different but the ſame, 

may by vertue of the Variety of their Poſition or Or- 

der, exhibit different ſenfible Qualities. In a word, the 

Variety of all Qualities depends upon he various Poſi- 

jon, Connexion, and Motion of the Hroms. Now, as 

om are diſtinguiſh d by their Reſpective Properties; 

0 ſome Qualities ariſe from their general Subſtance, 

ome from their peculiar Properties, and ſome again 

om their Properties, taken together, and by Way of 

3 To conſider Atoms, according to their 

tance, and Interception of Yacuum, The Quaiitirs | 

ode cang d under this Head, are Rarity and "Denſity, Rarit. 

ing in the greater or leſſer Vacuity, intervept 

the Atorms ; Perſpicuity. and Opacity, the former bf Perſpicai- 

ch retains to Rare, and the latter to Denſe, all 5. 

G other 
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uidneſi. cept the Sun- Beams; Fluidity, Liquidity, and Firm. 


Aug ment a- Augmentation and Diminntion , Bluntneſs and Acute. 


tien. 


Smooth- Faculty); for theſe depend viſibly upon the various 


weſs, 


Colour. 


Light, is neceſſary to compleat the Nature of 2 0 


A ſbot view of the 
other Reſpects being equal, i, e the vacuous Paſſages 
being in an equa! Hoſition; for in a very denſe Body 
(ſuch as Glaſs) if its Vacuities, though very 1mall, be 
plac'd in a ſtraight Line,it will'be more perſpicuous than 
a rarer. Body, in which the Vacuities, though much 
greater, are variouſly rang'd, and conſequently inter. 


neſs, the flaid or liquid Atoms being diſſociated by lit. 
tle Vacuities, and eaſily moveable, whereas the firm 
are hook'd and branch'd into one another. Upon theſe 
depend Humidity, Siccity, Flexility, Tactility, Dudti- 
lity, Softneſs, Haraneſs, &c. As for the Qualities ati: 
ſing from the peculiar Properties of Atoms, ſuch are 


neſs, Smoothneſs and Roughneſs, Weight, or the Mitive 


Magnitude, Figure, and Mobility of the Atoms, 
Hence tis that Light, conſiſting of acater Atoms, pe- 
netrates Horn, whereas Rain cannot; Oil conſiſting of 
greater and more entangled Atoms, moves more (lowly 
through a Strainer than Wine. As for the Variety of 
Weight, tis obſervable, that what we call Light, is only 
. comparatively ſo; for in effect all Atoms are heavy and 
tend downwards. Tis true, Fire (for inſtance) tends 
upwards, bur not of its own accord, being only extrud- 
ed and preſ{'d up by the ambient Air, which being hex 
vier than it preſſes down before it. Ir remains to take: 
view of the Qualities ariſing from the Conjunct Proper- 
ties of Atoms, i. e. from the various Order, Poſition, 
Cc. of ſeveral Atoms of a determin d Magnitude and 
Figure. Of this kind are the active Faculties of Ani 

mals, call d S-»/es, and the objstive Qualities or Fa 
culties of affecting the Senſes after a certain manner 
Of the former we ſhall treat hereafrer. The latter art 
Colour and Lebt for the Sight, Sound for Hearing, 0 
-dewr for Swelling, Sapor for Taſting, Heat and Calf 
the Touch. Colours ſuppoſe certain Diſpoſitions of ti 

extream or ſuperficial Particles of a Body, givihg 4 
rious Modifications of the affuſed Light, the Reflectin 
of which upon the Eye, exhibits the Variety of G 

„ So that not only the ſuperficial Texture, b 


lour : For Bodies in the Dark, being inviſible, have! 
Colour; and tis manifeſt, the Colours of Oops 


* 
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alter d according to their Poſition, with reference to 
the Light. As for Light it ſelf, tis a ſubſtantial Ef- Light. 
fluxion from a lucid Body, which is not vilible in it 
ſelf, but only in Colour, of which tis a part; for 
through a pure and liquid Medium we cannot ſee it, 
and when we ee it, it does not appear as a thing di- 
ſtint from the Colour of the liquid Body. In fine, 
Shadow is only the Privation of Light, as tis the Priva- 
tion of Colour, which ſinks in Proportion to the Leſs f 
Light. Sound is the Effluxion of tenuious Bodies tio n $9474: 
the ſounding Object, apt to affect the Hearing, by en- a 
tring the Ear. It's affecting the Senſe pleaſantly or un- 
pleaſantly, according to the Roughneſs or Smooth: eſs 
of the Cor puſculum s, its Diminution, occaſion d hy 
a long Conveyance, or thick Partitions, and the Echo 
or its rebound upon the Shock of ſolid Bodies; theſe, 
I ſay, are convincing. Proof, that Sound is a Corporeal 
Effluxion. This Effluxion makes its way, and retains 
its affecting Force, when toſs d ſeveral Ways; where- 
a Light, and the Images of Colour, can only paſs in a 
direct Line. Thus, though we cannot fee, yet vEmay . . 
hear through a Door, &. Odour in like manner is an Odor. 
Emanation from an Odorous Body, apt to affect the 
Noſtrils. Its paſſing ſlowly from a diſtant Place, and 
its being intercepted by intervening Bodies, are Evi- 
dence that tis Corporeal. Sapor conſiſts in little Bo- Spor. 
dies, contain d in the ſapid Body, affecting the Tongue 
either mildly or roughly, not by way of Emanation at a = 
Diſtance, dut by immediate Contract. Heat is an Ef- 
fluxion of flender round and ſwift Bodies or Atoms, 
which by vertue of theſe Qualities infinuate themſelves. 
into the Pores, and by their rapid Action fever, and 
diſcontinue the Parts, and fo caufe a Senſe of Heat. 
Fire is nothing but Intenſe Heat. Cold is an Effluxion 
of larger and angular Atoms, which move (lowly, and. 
by entting the:Pores, drive back the ſlender Atoms of 
Heat and with their ſharp Corners tear and twinge the 
Parts, fo as to cauſe a Senſe of Cola. Beſides Heat and. 
la many Qualities of the feregoing Claſs pertain hke- 
vile to the Senſe of Touch. ox WOES Wl | 
Thete are ſome Qualities which affect not a thing 7jms: 
mternally, but by way of am external Relation. Such 
ire Libe; Unlike, Greater, Leſſer, &c. which. are only 
the Wotk of the Mind, referring and comparing one 

G g 2 thing 
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ching to another. Theſe Qualities we call Accident of 


the whole, to diſtinguiſh em from Accidents of th; 
Parts, viz. the Polition, Order, &c. of Particles, 
which have a real Exiſtence within the Things them. 
ſelves. Of all ſuch Accidents, Time, from which all 
Things are denominated,is the Chief, and may be termd 
the Accident of Accidents, For tis only attributed to 
Things by Cogitation, according as we conceive em to 
perſevere in the State in which they are, or to ceaſe to be, 
to have, to have had, or about to have an Exiſtence; 
And tig a ſupervening Acceſſion to all other Accident. 
For inſtance, Day and Night are Accidents of the Am. 
bient Air, as tis illuminated or depriv'd of Light. But 
Time is coextended with every Day and Night ; for 
they are ſaid to be long or ſhort, when we are catry'd by 


Thought o meaſure their Duration, according to our 


Pr xnotion of em. The ſame may be ſaid of Mi. 
on and Reft, which are Accidents of Bodies meaſur'dby 


Time. 


Under the Head of Autation or Alteration, and 
Qzalities, twill not be improper to treat Generation 
and Corruption. The former is a Autat ion, by which a 
thing is firſt produc d and denominated ſuch. By the 
latter tis diflolvd, and loſes its Denomination. When 
a Body is firſt produc'd, I do not mean, that its Sub- 
ſtance, Atoms, or little ſeminal Corpuſculum 's, were 


not exiſtent before; but only that they were not in 


that particular Union and Form. As the Materials ot 
a Houſe are pre exiſtent to the Houſe, fo are Atoms 
and Seeds, to all generated Bodies; though not in the 
Form, and under the Denomination of ſuch and ſuch 
Bodies. So that Generation or Corruption are only per- 
form'd by the joining or disjoining of rhe Atoms ; by 
introducing a new. Quality, but no new Subſtance, 
The Atoms or Principles themſelves are intranſmuta- 


ble; ſo that their reſpective Magnitude and Figure re- 


2 ever unalter d: But as they range in an infinite 
Vacuum, they are variouſly join d and mix d upon 
their mutual Joſtling, and the Proportion of Magn: 


tude, Figure, Poſition, and Order (ia which the A. 


toms differ among themſelves) is the Generation of 
Compound Things perfected. Corruption confiſts in 
the Diſſolution of that Proportion. The Generation of 
one thing, is made out of the {Corruption of moth 
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either by the Tranſpoſition of Atoms, or by an Ad- 
dition of new Parts, or by taking ſome away. The 
Variety of Compounds, generated theſe three Ways, 
is innumerable and incomprehenſible. If the various 
Combination of Twenty four Letters makes ſuch an 
Infinity of Words, what may we expect from an Infi- 
nity of Atoms, differing from one another in Magni- 
tude, Figure, Gr. However, as every Combination 
of Letters will not afford pronounceable Words; fo all 
Atoms are not fit for the Compoſition of all Things. 
They muſt be match d and aflociated, fo as that the diſ- 
agteeable Ones are excluded. Whence it comes to pals, 
that when a thing is diflolv'd, all rhe agreeing Atoms 
draw one another mutually, and diſengage themſelves 


from thoſe that are diſagreeable. Diſſolution is the ne- 


ceſſary Conſequence of Generation, tor no generated 
thing can be Eternal. Beſides! che Shocks of external 
Cauſes, the very inteſtine Motion in the moſt compact 
Bodies, and the unvanquiſhable Inclination of Atoms 
downwards, muſt neceſſarily occaſion a Diſſolution. 
As in Generation, no new Subſtance is produc d: $5 in 
Diſſolution, no Subſtance ceaſes to be; but only 
the Compound Subſtance is diſſipated into other Sub- 
ſtances, whether lefſer Compounds or Atoms. Though 
all generated Bodies are nothing elſe but Atoms knit to- 
— in a certain Order or Foſition; yet they are di- 
ſtingui ſnd from one another by a peculiar Form or 
Quality, which is not one or fimple, but ſuch an Ag- 
gregation of Qualities, as is not to be found in any 


other thing than that to which it is peculiar, If after 


the Diſſolution of a human Body, the fame Combina- 
tion of Principles, and Complexion of Qualities ſhould 
happen again, the ſame Denomination would revive, as 
vas before; only the upſtart Perſon would have no No- 
tion of his having had an Exiſtence before, becauſe bis 
Diſſolution ſuppoſes an entire Loſs of every Diſpoſiti- 
on, retaining to him, and of all Memory of thoſe 
ing which compounded him. 
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us much concerning the Univerſe. The World Of the 
(the ſecond propos'd Head) is a Portion of the Uni - Verla. 


verſe ; being the whole Circumference of Heaven or 
Ether, containing the Stars, the Earth, and all Things 
vilibleto us. The world is of One Form, in as much 
Sits Parts are regularly ary together (as in- a Houſe 

$3 or 


Its Form. 
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or ſhip) the Sun, Moon, and other ſolid Parts having 
à mutual Coherence by the Intervention of diffuſive 
Æther or Air. It may likewiſe be call'd One, by Rea- 
ſon of the ſettled Relation and Order of its Parts, a; 
an Army or Commonwealth is One. But tis not {0 
One, as if its Parts were under one Diſpoſition, as in 2 
Plant or Animal. Thoſe who affert the World to be 
Animate, do not- conſider, that at that Rate a Stone, 
and every thing in it muſt partake of the Diſpoſition 
call d Saul, it being diffus d through all Things; and 
ſo nothing could be call d inanimate. Beſides, as a Tree is 
not produc'd in the Air, nor a Fifh on dry Ground, ſo 
Souls are not produc'd indifferently in every kind of 
Body, as the Water, Sun, Sky, &c. Some doating WI M 
Philoſophers have dream'd, thar the World is a round 
burning God, But how can the conſtant Mind, and MI th 
happy Life of a God conſiſt with the unimaginable W 
Swiftneſs of reſtleſs Circumvolutions 2 Beſides, the bo 
Earth being a part of the World, muſt at that rate bea in 
art of God, and both its frozen and torrid Parts muſt Wl *hi 
be Members of the ſame God. The Horld being a MI ©! 
Figure. Segment of the Univerſe, has a determin d Figure; lt 
I but no Body can tell what it is. If the Stars move, Wl d 
and the Heaven is quieſcent, nathing hinders but that it Ste 
may be Triangular, Pyramidal, Square, Cc. If the Ff 
Heaven moves round, and carries the Stars with it, no- laſt 
thing binders but that it may be Oval; Round, Lent WW C0 
cular, &c. So that no Man can aſſign it a determinate IM cide 
and neceſſary Figure. Since all the Parts of the World 
Nativity. are obnoxious to Mutations, the whole being of the or 
 . _ ſame Nature with the Parts, cannot be Eternal. 'Tis 
true, the principal Parts, ſuch as the Sun, Moon, &. 
continue long unalter d, becauſe they meet not ordina- i ene 
rily with Cauſes ſo powerful as to change em: But a 
tis very poſſible that ſuch a thing may happen. The . 
determin d Date of all the Records of time, and the *e i 
late Invention of Arts, are farther Proofs that the World 
had a beginning, and is of no great Antiquity. To a. 
ledge, that ancient Records and Arts were loſt by Cor 
flagrations, Deluges, &c. implies, That the Deſtruct! 
dn of Heaven and Earth might have happen d then, 
the Cauſes had been more powerful, and conſequent!) 
that the World is in it ſelf corruptible, which argues 
its Generation. [Tis maſt probable the World beg 
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in the Spring, that being the moſt proper Seaſon for 
cheriſhing the new Birth. As for the Cauſe of the Cayfe. 
World, it cannot be God: For being eternally happy, 
he wanted nothing to perfect his Felicity before the 
World was made; and why ſhould he that wants no- 
thing, trouble himſelf with the making of any thing? 
not to mention the Labour and Trouble attending ſuch 
a Work, which is incompetib'e to a Being eternally _ 
happy. To what end ſhould God adorn the Heaven 
nd Earth with ſuch variety of Luminaries and fine 
Figures? If they afford him any Pleaſure, ſure he 
would not have been without em ſo long. We can- 
not ſay that he made the World for a Habitation to 
Man, in order to be worſhip'd by him; for the Wor- 
{hip of Men can be no Addition to perfect Felicity. Nei- 
ther can his Reſpect and Love for Man, be an Argu- 
ment that he made the World for his take : For if he 
lor d him ſo well, why did not he make him Immortal, 
and exempt him from the Inconveniencies and Evils of 
this Life? It remains therefore, that Nature is the only 
cauſe of the World. The Atoms rolling in the immen- 
ity of the Univerſe, entangled and engag'd with one 
e, mother, and by a various Commixtion, made firſt a 
it great Chaos, like a Vortex or Clue, which atrer many Generar.« 
Efforts of Motion, and ſeveral Convolutions, jump'd at “. 
aſt into the Form which this World bears. This En- 
counter and Conjunction of the Atoms, happens by Ac- 
cident, whence ſome call Chance the Author of the 
World. In the Chaos, or rude indigeſted Maſs, ariſing 
from their firſt caſual Conjunction of great Things 
wth (mall, round with cornered, ſmooth with hook- 
ed, Cc. the heavieſt ſettled down by Degrees, and the 
lender round and ſlippery Particles were extruded up- 
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uri wards; juſt as in muddy Water the earthy Parts ſettle 
he Wl downwards, and the watry are thruſt upwards, When 
he the impulſive Force that drove the ſlender Particles up- 
rd vards, grew languid, theſe Atoms endeavouring to go 
al- down again, were oppos d by others; upon which 
on- they flew about with greater Activity to the utmoſt 
Ri nds, as well as others reverberated by them, and 
il "preſs d by thoſe that cloſely follow id; whence ſprung 
ty: mutual Implication , which did generate Heaven. 
yes dome Atoms of the tame kind being carried round in 


Heaps, while they were thruſt upwards, made the 
| Gg 4 h Sun, 
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San, Moon, and other Stars, Thoſe which they lef 
as not able-to riſe ſo high, produc'd the Air. As for 
the Atoms, which ſettled downwards, they gave Be- 
ing to the Earth; the leſſer Particles of which were 
ſqueez d forth, and produc d Moiſture, which either 
run into ho'tow Places, or by Stagnation made hollow 
Receptacles to it ſelf. In thiafirſt Commiſtion the Seeds 
of Generable and Corruptible Things were made; and 
at the ſame time that the Earth was form d, the Seeds 
of Stones, Metals, and all other Minerals were form d 
in its Body. The Earth retaining likewiſe the new Ge. 
nital Seed of Animals, put forth little Bubbles or Blad- 
ders, which heated by the Sun, came by a Maturity of 
Nature to break, and put forth young Animals, fur- 
niſh d with all Parts neceſſary for Nutrition, and other 
Uſes. At the ſame time, the Earth abounded with a 
Connatural Moiſture, calld Milk, which nouriſh'd 
the young Animals ; and theſe, when arriv'd at Matu- 
rity, propagated their reſpective Species. Such was the 
Original of Man and all Animals. Both the Men and 
other Animals that ſprung thus from the more vigo- 
rous Seeds of the Earth, were very large and hardy. Bur 
at laſt the Earth growing old, and her Seeds being ex- 
hauſted, gave over this voluntary Production of Ani- 
mals. I cannot allow that at this firſt Generation of 
Animals, Centaurs, Chimzra's and Monſters were pro- 
duc'd; for in a Centaur (for Inſtance) how could the 
Limbs of a Horſe be join'd with thoſe of a Man, 
fince tis known that the one bends under Age, before 
the other comes at his Vigour. To inſiſt no longer on 
| the Generation of the World and its Parts, we come 
Pieiſitudes now to conſider how it is govern d. The Regulation of 
| the Motion of Heaven, and the Stars, is not the 
Buſineſs or Care of God, who enjoys a happy Indiſtur- 
bance of Mind, free from Buſineſs and Sollicitude. It 
depends upon a certain Neceſſity, enſuing upon theO- 
riginal Complexion and Frame of Celeſtial Bodies. We 
have no Reaſon to feign ſome divine Providence to rule 
the World, or the Affairs of Men. For beſides the In- 
conſiſtence of Care with the divine Felicity, the Events 
of Things -argue againſt it. Moſt Things fall out 
otherwiſe than they ought, If Jupiter gave Laws to 
Thunder, would not he ſpare his own Temple? If God 
took a ſpecial Care of the Affairs of Men (as ſoon 
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imagine) how come they to be expos'd to equal Incoveni · 
ences with all Creatures? How come the Devout to be af- 
flited with the greateſt Ills, and thoſe who neglect the 
Gods,to be exempted from Misfortunes? To alledge, that 
the Providential God, either cannot or willnot avert rheſe 
Evils, is ridiculous ; for if he cannot, where's his infinite 
power? If he will not, where's the good and unenvi- 
ous Nature of Divinity? To affirm that God takes care 
of Things by the Intervention of Genii, or Demons, 
is liable to the ſame Difficulties, Beſides, the Exi- 
tence of Dæmons is juſtly diſputed. Thoſe who 
vouch tor their Appearance, either lie, or are impos'd 
upon by Fancies, taken from ſome Prænotions of their 
own, As for Divination, 'tis a fooliſh Plea, either for 
Providence, or the Exiſtence of Demons. Do's God 
walk from Bed to Bed to acquaint ſupine Perſons in 
their Dreams what ſhall come to paſ+; as if he were 
concern'd in the minuteſt Actions of Life? And pray, 
what ſign of Divinity is there in the Oracles? Do their 
lame, imperfect, and ambiguous Verſes ſavour of di- 
vine Inſpiration ; from which nothing can proceed, but 
what is well and decently perform d? To return to the 
World, As the World was generated, and is govern d 
by Nature, ſo twill have an End. For all Compoſi- za. 
tions are diſſoluble, and whatever has a Beginning has 
an End. The Inceſſant Motion of the Atoms, of 
which it conſiſts, muſt at length cauſe its Diſſolution: 
not to mention that ſome Extrinſecal Cauſe may be the 
Author of its Deſtruction, eſpecially, conſidering that 
though 'risproduc'd but one way, it any be deſtroy d 
many Ways. Tis plain, that the World declines to- 
wards its laſt Age. For whereas the Earth former] 
produc'd large Animals , it now ſcarce affords little 
ones. The Corn and Fruits which it once produc d of 
its own accord in great Plenty, are now the effect of 
extream Labour and Induſtry. - Not only the Earth, 
but Water, Air, and Fire, decay ſenſibly by their E- 
manations, Exhalations, and Changes. The contrary 
Bodies contain'd in the World, by their ing oc- 
cation Conflagrations and Deluges; and doubtleſs one 
of em (probably Fire, being the moſt active) will 
prevail at laſt, and put an end to this World by a Con- 
flzpration.  'Tis moſt probable, the Diſſolution of the 
World will happen in a moment of Time, ſo that no- 
thing will remain but Atoms, and a deſolate Space: 


for 
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for whereſoever the Walls give way, thither will the 
croud of Matter throng to ger out : after which the re- 
leaſed Atoms will recommence their primitive Motions 
in a free Vacuum, and either fall in with other Worlds 
or joyn with other Atoms in the production of new 


The Infinity ones. For there are Infinite Worlds, foraſmuch as in- 
ef Worlds. finite Atoms, roll in infinite Spaces, which by reaſon of 


their infinity cannot be conſum'd or exhauſted in a de- 
terminate Number of Worlds, let their Faſhion be 
what it will. A fingle World in an infinite Univerſe, 
where the cauſes, viz. the Atoms are infinite, is a 
manifeſt Abſurdity. Each of theſe other Worlds is 


generated apart, and after a Faſhion peculiar to it elf, 


The Earth. 


by certain Convolutions and Intertextures of Atoms 
proper to it. Some of theſe Worlds are ciffoly'd 
ſooner, ſome later, but all of 'em, being generated, 
are ſubject to Corruption. 

This World of ours may be divided into its low or 
terreſtrial and its ſublime Parts. The Low parts fall 
within the Compaſs of the Earth. This Earth was not 
form'd beyond the Surface of the World, and then put 
in here : But was generated out of the heavy Particles 
or Aroms, that ſettled downwards in the middle of this 
World. Tho' 'tis the center of the World, to which all 
heavy things fall, yet it has not a center of its own to 
which all ponderous Things tend in a ſtreight Line; for 
all heavy things fall in parallel Motions, without indea- 
vouring to meet in any Angle; there being as in the 
Univerſe, ſo alſo in our World, one Region above from 
which all heavy things come, and only one below to- 
wards which they tend. So that the notion of Au- 
podes is contrary to the Laws of Nature and of heavy 
Things. The Earth therefore is Circular as a Diſh or 
a Drum, but not like a Sphear; this Surface of ours, 
which is only inhabited being flat and not globous, to 
which all heavy things tend perpendicularly. The Rez- 
ſon why it falls not, is, becauſe it reſts upon the Air 
to which 'tis naturally allied, and which it burthens no 
more than all Animals do the Earth which has a ſimilar 
nature with them. For as things enjoying a mutual 
Affinity ſupport one another by mutual Embraces, 
without any influence of Gravity; ſo the lower part of 
the Earth being leſs ſolid than this upper compacted 
Par: which we inl9 bit, and approaching very near tothe 
nature of the Air underneath it, is ſupported by 1 

Is 
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This will be ſet in a true Light, if we conſider that the 
Earth was not made out of the Wen the Air, 


25 all other Bodies, would be much affected with the 
weight thrown upon it from without; but being of a 
congenial nature to its ſupporter, and aptly knit to 
it by the Common Law of Nature, tis no more Bur- 
thenſome than the Head is to the Body, or the whole 
body to the ſubtile Soul or Animal Spirit that upholds 
and governs it. Tho' the Earth brings forth ſeveral 
Animals, yet ſhe is not her ſelf Animate, and far leſs a 
Goddeſs; for the Animals do only ſpring from the 
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various ſeeds lodg'd in her Boſom. Earthquakes may Earth. 
owe their being to divers Cauſes ; particularly to the q*aker. 


Parts of the Earth falling, upon the decay of the Co- 
lumns or Pillars which ſupport em; or to Waters in 
its Caverns, undermining ſome Parts, and ſo obliging 
them to fall with a violent Shock that affects the whole; 
or elſe (which is the moſt probable) to Wind either diſ- 
pers d in its Cavities ſo as to cauſe ſuch a trembling as 
we find in our Limbs, upon the inſinuation of Cold, 
or heap d up in greater Caverns, ſo as to cauſe a con- 
cuſſion heaving up and cleaving the Earth, and making 
Gaps big enough to entomb whole Cities. If we ſup- 
poſe this Wind to be rurn'd into Fire, and to reſem- 
ble Thunder, 'twill break thro' the Earth, and make 
ſuch eruptions as happen at «Ana and elſewhere. This 
is but a reaſonable ſuppoſal : For «tra. is a hollow 
Mountain underprop'd with Vaults of Flint, upon 
which the empriſon'd Wind grows Hot and kindles, 


and breaks thro with Flame and Smoke. The Sea like- Toe Sea. 


wiſe at the Foot of the Mountain, by the rolling of 
its Waves drives in the Air into the Caverns, and ſo 


cheriſhes and (as it were) blows up the Fire. For 


upon this Earth, there is a vaſt Body of Water call'd 
the Sea or Ocean, flowing about all the habitable Part. 
Tho” all Rivers run into the Sea, yet tis not ſwell'd 
by em; partly becauſe they are but like a drop to fo 
immenſe a Body; and partly becauſe the Sun and 
Wind muſt needs exhale and conſume a great deal 
of moiſture upon ſo large a Surface; But eſpecially 
becauſe Water perpetually ſoaks down from the Sea 
into the Earth which is a rare body and waſh'd on all 


vides by the Sea. And this ſeems: to be the original of Springs. 


Springs, for tho they are freſh, yet the Water of which 
1 810 they 
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Nilus. 


Ice. 


© Metals. 
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they cpnfiſt was at firſt Salt, till by paſſing thre' the 


Earth; it ſtrain d off the hooked and entangling Seeds 


of Salt. This uninterrupted arrival of Water from the 


Ses into the Pores of the Earth, is the principal Cauſe 


of the perpetual flowing of Springs. The Springs by uni- 
ting ſeveral ſmall Streams, in one hollow receptacle, 
make Rivers; the moſt obſervable of which is the Nil, 
by reaſon of its annual inundations, which ſeem to be 
occaſioned by the Eteſian Winds, which in the Summer 
blow upon the mouth .of the River, caſting up Sands 
and bearing back the Water, not to mention the Clouds 
driven Southward by the ſame Winds, and difloly'd in- 


to Rain upon the high Mountains at the Head of the 


Nile. Perhaps the Snow upon the Mountains of . 
thiopia diflolv d by the Summer Sun, may, likewiſe help 
to ſwell th Nile. Some particular Waters have 
wonderful Properties. To inſtance in two or three, 
There is a Fountain in Epirus that ſets Fire to a Taper 
held over it; becauſe the Seeds of Cold ariſing from 
the Earth beneath che Fountain, tho they cannot heat 
the Water in their paſſage thro it, yet getting into the 
open Air and aſſociating with the fiery Seeds contain d 
in the Taper, they ſer Fire to it; juſt as a Candle 
newly extinguiſh'd is lighted at ſome diſtance from 
the fame. A Fountain at the Temple of Jupiter Ham- 
mon is Cold in the Day time and Hot at Night; either 
becauſe the looſer Earth underneath Squeezes out many 
Seeds of Fire, when compreſs d by the Heat of the 
Night, and ſucks em back again when rarify d by the 
Heat of the Day; or elſe becauſe the fiery Seeds have 
a free vent into the Air when the rarifying Beams of the 
Sun diſplay their force; but are — when they 
give place to the Cold Night Air. For the ſame rea- 
on Springs are Hot in Winter and Cold in Summer. 
Water turns into dre; when its round particles are 
ſquees'd out by the preſſure of the Cold Air, or any 
other cauſe, and the particles of plain Surfaces cohere 
we. er [ —_— - * cg at ; 
0 more particularly of Things g in 
the Earth; we ſhall divide em into and 
Animate, By the former we mean whatever wants 
Senſe, Ot this Sort are Metal, Stones, and Plants. 
We owe our firſt Knowledge of Metals and their uſe, 


to the burning of Woods: For then Men 2 
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Metals melted and ſticking to the Roots of the Trees, 
and retaining the ſame Figure with the Chinks in 
which they flow'd; and thereupon concluded that 
Metals melted by the Fire might be form'd into any 
Figure, and would become ſolid and malleable. Plants 
perform Nutrition, Augmentation and Generation, by 
the ſole impulſe of Nature and not by the Direction of 
a Soul. We were led into the knowledge of ſowing and 
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grafting Plants, by obſerving that Acorns ing Plants. 


and falling to the Ground, Spring up again in the Form 
of new Plants, reſembling thoſe from which they fell. 


Among all Stones, the moſt remarkable is the Load- Loadſtine. 


ſtone , by reaſon of its ſingular vertue in attracting 
lron. Tis call'd Afagner from being firſt found in 


2 Its attractive Power may be thus ex- 
plain d. Th 


e Efflaviums of the Magnet are ſuitable 
to thoſe of the run, and lo entangling one with ano- 
ther draw the Iron towards the Magnet, upon their re- 
bound. If any of theſe Magnetical Particles happen to 
penetrate thro the Pores of the Iron, without being 
driven back, they meet with a repulſe from the next 
Iron they meet with, and fo attract the ſecond Iron to 
the firſt, For which reaſon Iron attracted by the Mag- 


net is entitled to the vertue of attracting other Iron. 


Farther, the Efflavinm's of the Magnet being ſtronger 
than thoſe of — drive the Air with greater force 
upon the Latter, and ſo leave greater Vacuities about 
the Magnet; upon which the Cor puſculum s move more 
freely towards the greateſt Vacuities, and as they can- 
not do this without carrying the whole coherent Maſs 
along with them, ſo the Vun is thereby drawn towards 
the Load ſtone. This Doctrine will eaſily be underſtood, 
if we call to mind the continual Effluxion of little 
Bodies out of all things, the neceſſity of Vacuities in 
grew; 5; — — ns and T — both 

the Cor puſculum s and Vacuities, upon which a re- 
bound neceſſarily enſues. Anigigt 


The moſt conſiderable part of the Product of the ine 


Earth, are Animals; In the beginning of the World 
divers kinds of Animals were generated; which by re- 
giving congruous aliment, gave admiſſion to the luita- 
ble, and denied entrance to the unſuitable Atoms. 


Thus every kind acquir'd a peculiar nature. Theſe Their Pre- 


ſtitutive Am by vertue of their continual ebul- Pie. 


lition, 
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A ſhort view of the 
lition, run from all places to the Zenital Parts, (both 
of Males and Females) from whence they are convey d 
by venereal Motions, to the female Womb, and there, 
the tumult being over, the like joyn to like, i. e. thoſe 


o 


em being 


which came from the head go afide to one = thoſe 


from the heart to another, &c. and all o 


thus rank d in order form an animal reſembling that 


from which the Seed came. The Animal thus formed 


zs nouriſh'd in the Womb by the attraction of like 


Atoms, till the tyr d Womb gives it an exit. Then 
the Animal grows by convenient Nouriſhment, and 
the continual Agitation of the Atoms moves it to beget 


another.” Such is the courſe of Propagation. The 
Predominancy of the Male or Female Seed occaſions 
the Diſtinction of Sexes. If the Female with a ſud- 
den force attracts the Seed of the Male; the Birth is like 
the Mother; if both attract equally, it bears a mixt 
reſemblance to both. Sometimes, the little Seminal 
Bodies are not diſſolvd into Atoms in the firſt Genera- 
tions; ſo that their later unfolding occaſions the like- 
neſs of Children to their Grand: fathers or Great Grand- 


Barrenneſ, fathers. Barrenneſs proceeds from a faulty thinneſs or 


The uſe of 
the Parts. 


thickneſs of the Seed, preventing its adheſion to the 
place, or its eaſy mixture; for the neceſſity of a due 
Proportion between the Male and Female Seed, is evi- 
vident from a Woman's having Children by one Man 
and not by another. The Members or Parts of Ani- 
mals were not made for the uſes they are now em- 
ploy d in, there being no cauſe to foreſee or defign 
it But being once fram d we have taken occaſion to 
employ em for ſuch and ſuch ends; the Eye (for in- 
ſtance) for ſeeing, the Ear for hearing, &. For the 
Eye happen d to be of ſuch a Contexture that the 
Soul applied to it produc d the Senſation of Seeing, 
The like may be ſaid cf all Senſations. The Limbs 
in like manner were ſo faſhion'd by chance, that the 
Spirit ruſhing into them could not but give this moti- 
on to one and that to the other. © The Tendons, which 


are the Inſtruments of all action or motion, were not 
- made large for Vehement Functions, and ſlender for 


weak ones: But the exerciſe of ſome renders em ne- 
ceſſarily Big, becauſe they are thereby well nouriſh'd; 


and thoſe which are not exercis d dwindle into a ſlendeiſ 


The Sul. 


Bulk. The Su, which gives denomination to' al 
* F Animals; 
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Epicurean Philoſophy. 


Animals, is a moſt tenuious ſubtile Body. Were it 
Incotporeal, it could neither touch nor be touch d, i. e. 
neither Act nor Suffer, the contrary of which is mani- 
feſt from its influence upon the Members of the groſſer 
Body, and its union with them. It conſiſts of very 
subtile, Smooth, and round Particles, which pene- 
trate thro all the Parts of the Body; and are ſo very 
Light and Subtile, that when the Soul leaves tlie Body, 
its Figure and Weight are not diminiſſi d. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Subtilty of its Contexture, tis compos d 
of four ſeveral Natures, viz. ſomething fiery, ſome- 
thing aereal, ſomething flatuous, and a Fourth which 
hath no Name, by means whereof 'tis endow'd with 
a ſenſitive Faculty, Thoſe Animals in which heat is 
predominant are angry, as Lions; thoſe in which a 
cold Alatuous Breath prevails, are timorous; as Harts ; 
thoſe in which the aereal Portion has the aſcendant, are 
in a middle condition between Lions and Harts, as 
Oxen, The ſame difference may be obſerv'd in Men. 
Since the ſenſitive Motions cannot be deriv'd from Hear, 
Air, or Wind, there's a neceſſity of a Fourth conſti- 


tutive Part, to which we attribute the ſenſitive Faculty, 


tho we are at a loſs ro give it a Name. Tho this 
fourth nameleſs Part is the chief Fart and in'a manner 
the Soul of the Soul, yet they are all ſo contemperated 
as to make one moſt ſubtile and moſt coherent Sub- 
ſtance, admitting of no Separation while the Soul is 
lodg'd within the Body. This Subſtance is the cauſe of 
all the Faculties, Paſſions, and Motions of the Body, 
and can no more be ſever d from it without Diſſolu- 
tion, than Scent can be ſeparated from Frankincenſe 
without the Deſtruction of its Nature. There is one 
Internal Part of the Body of ſuch a Temperature, that 


when the Soul adheres to it, it receives an extraordinary 


Perfection, call'd the Mind, Intellect, or Rational part 
of the Soul. The 1rrational Part of the Soul is either 
_ or Appetite, the former preceeding rhe Intellect, 
and the latter coming after it. For as Senſe directs 


the Intelle&, ſo the Intelle& regulates our Appetite 
and Deſires. | | | 
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Senſe is a motion of the Soul depending upon the of Senſe. 


y, Which by vertue of its union and coheſion with 
the Soul participates of it. So that tho the principle of 
dexſation is lodg d in the Soul, yet the Body perceives and 

| ce 
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Sight. 


A ſbojt view of the 
feels along with it; and neither of em can perform 
Senſation apart. The Eyes, for inſtance, ſee in Con- 
junction with the Soul, for if they were only doors for 
the Soul to ſee through (as ſome will have it) we might 
fee things better if our Eyes were out. Tho the Prin- 
ciples of the. Soul and Body are not Senſitive, yet a 
certain and neceſſary Magnitude, Poſition, Order, Mo- 
tion, and in a word a peculiar Contexture of theſe 
Principles, generates a thing ons of Sevſe. There 
are Five Organs, by which She diſplays her ſenſitive Fa. 
culty ; which occafions Five. Senſes, namely „ Sight, 
Hearing, Smell, Tafte, and Touch. Their diverſity 
ariſes partly from the various Figure, Order, Motion, 
Cc. of the little Bodies that affect the Organs; and 
partly from the various Magnitude, Figure, &c. of the 
Pores of the reſpective Organs, which give admiſſon 
to ſome Bodies and exclude others. For this reaſon 
Sonorous Bodies affect only the Ear, Colour the Eye, &. 
tere being a mutual relation between the Object and 
the Organ, Some Men are not afſected by ſome ſenſi- 
ble Objects in the ſame manner as other Men, by rea- 
ſon that the Contexture of the Organs is not the ſame, 
And for the fame reaſon their apprehenſions of things 
are very different. To ſpeak of the Senſes in Parti- 
cular. — The Organ of Sight is the Eye. The Exter- 
nal forms and colours of Things are impreſs'd upon 
the He by ſome Images or Effluvium coming from the 
object and preſervng a Magnitude and order corre- 
ſpondent to the Surface of the Object, ſo that they 
reſemble it in all its Lineaments. That ſuch Efi«- 


viam's Spring conſtantly from the Surfaces of 


ies, is plain from the experiment of Looking: 


: Glaſſes, which never fail to receive them when the 


Body is preſent and nothing intervenes, and loſe their 
impreſſion when the Body withdraws. Beſides, ſince 
the Atoms of the inner Parts of Bodies are in perpe- 
tual fluxion , indeavouring to diſengage themſelves 
(as I intimated above) much more ea uy may we ſup- 
poſe, that thoſe upon the Front or Surface fly off, and 
that in the ſame order and rank as they had upon the 
Surface, there being no reſiſtance ſo as to oblige em 
to change their Poſtures. Theſe Images flow conti 
nually into the Medium or Air, fo that their conti. 
nued and coherent Stream produces the — 
N 
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Epicurean Philoſophy. 
Sight in a point of time. But ſuch is the extraordinary 
ſubtilry and minuteneſs of em, that their continual 


efflux, makes no. ſenſible diminution of the Body. 
For they are nothing elſe but certain contextures of 
ſimple Atoms, the wonderful Tenuity of which was 


demonſtrared above. For the ſame reaſon , theſe 
[mages fly out with an unimaginable celerity, the 
Aroms being unimaginably ſwift where they meer 
with few or no Obſtacles. When theſe Images come 
from the Object into our Eyes, its polite and perſpi- 
cuous Contexture cannot avoid being ſtruck by it, 
according to all the preſented Parts. The Images 
conſiſting of ſmoother Bodies, which gently touch 
the Eye, are beautiful and pleaſant to the Sight; bur 


thoſe which by their irregular Figure are apt to rend 


the Contexture of the Organ, appear deform'd. In 
the Jaundice the Images receive a yellow T incture in 
their Application to the Eye, Tho' theſe Images 


come to the Eye with an unperceivable celerity, yet 


they obſerve a certain order in driving the Air before 
em, and touching the Organ ſooner or later accord- 
ding to the diſtance or nearneſs of the Surface from 
whence they came: And tis by this means that we 
diſcern not only the Colour and Form but the Diſtance 
of the Object. The Images in Looking-Glafles ſeem 
to walk as we do, by reaſon of the reflection from 
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vers Parts of the Glaſs. — Hearing is perform d by Hearing. 


he emiſſion of ſomething from a ſonorous Body to 
he Ear. The Effuvium that thus affects the Ear is 
ld Sund. When the Sound is emitted either from 
he Mouth of one that ſpeaks, or from any ſonorous 
body, tis ſplit and diſpers d into innumerable little 
ces of the ſame Figure, which having a mutual 
onformity to one another, make like impreſſions up- 
a the Ears of ſeveral Perſons. Theſe little Pieces in- 
nuating into the Ear, have ſuch a coherence as 
Mihes their reference to the Body from whence they 
me, Their ſmooth or rough Figure cauſes a plea- 
it or unpleaſant Senſation. If by reaſon of a great 
piſtance or ſome Partition intervening their coherence. 
diſturb d, the Sound is heard confuſedly. In the 
ay time, when the Bodies rarify d by the Sun, have 
tracted the Vacuities of the Air, the motion of 
ſe little Pieces is * bes 0, and W 
t 


Sulig. 


Taſting. 


A ſhort view of the 
the Sounds are more dull, than in the Night, at which 
time the Bodies contracted by the cold enlarge the 
Jacuums thro which all motion is made. For the 
ame reaſon empty Veſſels ſound when ſtruck, and 
full ones do not; and leſs compact Bodies yield a 
greater noiſe than the more ſolid, — Smelling is occa- 
ſion d by ſome Corpuſcalum's ſent forth from odorous 
Bodies, that are commenſurated tothe Organ of Smell. 
ing. All odorous Bodies have a ſtronger Scent, when 
broken or diflolv'd by Fire, than when they are whole, 
becauſe theſe little Bodies are then more at Liberty 
to fly out. If the Surface of theſe Effluvium's i; 


ſmooth and even, they occaſion agreeable Swells; if 


it has great Angles, the Smell is unpleaſant. There 
is a great Variety in the Smelling faculty of ſeveral 
Animals; and even among men ſome are pleas'd others 
diſpleas d with the ſame Smell; by reaſon of the vari- 
ous contexture of the Organ. — Taſte is a Senſe ari- 
ſing from the inſinuation of little Bodies, into the 
Pores of the Tongue and Palat. The Atoms which 
cauſe a ſweet Sapor are round and of a convenient 
Size; and thoſe which occaſion a harſh taſte, or bit- 
ter, Salt, & c. are angular and uneven fo as to prick 


and rend the Organ. The Sapors that pleaſe ſome W uU 
Animals difpleaſe others, becauſe the little Bodies of MW ti 
which they conſiſt are ſuitable and accommodated to P 
the contexture of the Organs of the one and not of el 

the other. A round Pore (for inſtance) receives: 
round, Body eafily, but a triangular one with dith-W 80 
culty, &c. For the ſame reaſon in Fevers when the ar: 
contexture of the Organ is diſorder d what former du 
pleas d it will then be ungrateful. — As for Touch 2 
or the Senſe of Feeling, it depends upon the immediate Pat 
contact of the Obie. feet 
We come now to the Iitellect or Rational Pau tior 
Its property is to think, apprehend, and reaſon, wha diti 
the Senſe ſtrikes it. It conſiſts of the moſt ſubtile_l of 
{mooth and round Bodies, than which or wen. cu tura 
be ſwifter; whence tis that it thinks and perform 2 de 
its office with an unimaginable celerity. That pu exci 
of the Soul that retains to the Intellect is fo ing "a 
mately and inſeparably coherent and co-exiſtent wil Drir 
that part of the Body where Cogitation is perform N 
de 


that tis only affected with what takes place in 1 


Epicurean Philoſophy: 
part. So that we may take the Intellect to be one 
nature made up of that Portion of the Soul and that 
Part of the Body. The Intellect partakes of Life 


more perfectly than the Soul, becauſe it can ſubſiſt 
and preſerve Life after the Limbs and a great Part of 


the Soul are cut off. The Heart or the middle of the 


Breaſt js the Seat of the Intellect. As the Eye ſees by 
the influx of Images, ſo is the Intellect determin'd 
to think by the ſame influence. Only the little Images 
are much Subtiler than thoſe which affect the Eye; 
as being qualified to penetrate thro' the Body, and 
adapted to the Contexture of the Intellect. So that 
when we think of a Lion for inſtance, the Image of 
a Lion glides into our mind ; And the thought of a 
Centaur ariſes from the joynt Preſentation of the 
image of a Man, and that of a Horſe, which by rea- 
ſon of their Subtilty are not diſtinguiſh'd, but eſteem d 
one Image. Tho' there are Images of all ſorts flying 
about every where, yet many of 'em paſs unthought 
of, and (for the moſt part) thoſe only move the mind, 
which her ſelf takes notice of. So that a particular 
intenſeneſs of mind is requiſite to a diſtinct apprehen- 
hon, If we continue long in the ſame thought, we make 
uſe not of one but of many Images ſucceedingin a con- 
tinual fluxion, which, when they come in different 
Poſtures, the Object ſeems to be mov d, as in dreams 
eſpecially. 


ducd in the Organs of Senſe. Others retain to Opi- 
non, and are produc'd in the Breaſt. The Principal 
Faſſions are Pain and Pleaſure. The Affection of Pain 
ſeems to be firſt produc d, becauſe the continual Mo- 
ton of the Principles of the Body, occaſions the Ad- 
dition or Detraction, Conjunction and Disjunction 
of Parts, which tending to a removal from the na- 
tural State, occaſions Grief or Pain. Hereupon enſues 
adefire of exemption from that Pain, which obtain d 
excites N So that Pleaſure had never been, if 
Lan dif not go before. Eating, for inſtance, and 
Drinking are only a Pleaſure in fo far as they ſupply 
What the intrinfick heat had conſam'd, and reſtore 
the Parts to their natural State. Accordingly , we 

| H h 2 ſee, 
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Befides Senſe, there is another part of the Irrational fte 
Soul, viz. that in which the Affections or Paſſions ”” 
are ſeated, Some AﬀeCtions fol!ow Senſe and are pro- 


Afﬀetts 
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A ſhort view. of the 


ſee, Drinking without being thirſty, and Eating with- 
out hunger, are not pleatant. To Pleaſure and Pain 
we may tack Defire or Mill and Aver ſion; of which all 
the other Affections are but ſubordinate kinds diſtin. 
guiſh d by the Intervention of Opinion. Some Deſire; 
are excited by a neceſſity of Nature, as that of Eat- 
ing: Some are natural but not neceſſary, being 
grounded upon Opinion ſuitable to the — of Na- 
ture, ſuch are thoſe of delicate and nice Food; and 
ſome again are altogether Vain, owing their original 
to Opinion alone, without any impulſive indigency of 
Nature, as a deſire of Statues, Ornaments, G. 
Pleaſure is accompany d with a Dilatation or Exalta- 
tion of the Soul which upon that occaſion is ' gently 
and agreeably ſtruck by the Images of the Good 


thing that affects it. On the other hand in Pain 


Voluntary 
Motion. 


Speaking. 


Werd:s. 


the Soul is contracted, becauſe the form of a painful 
thing conſiſts of little Bodies which like Darts or 
Needles prick the Soul together with the Organ, 
upon which The retires to the very center where the 
Intellect is ſeared. A 

When the Soul moves the Body or any of its Mem- 
bers, the do's it by the impulſe of the Vill, which is 
directed by the Iniellett, when affected by the Images 
of things. The ll ſtrikes that part of the Soul to 
which tis joyn d, and that part ſtrikes the reſt that are 
diffus d all over the body; upon which the whole body 
is mov d. We ſhall not think it ſtrange that the ſub- 
tile Bodies, of which the mind conſiſts ſhould be able 
to wield ſo great a weight as the whole Fabrick of the 
Body; if we conſider the influence of wind upon 
Ships, and the force of ſmall Pullies. The moſt con- 
ſiderable motion relating to the Body, is that of the 
Tongue, call d Speaking. The Tongue is qualified by 
its trame to break and mould the Air, which when 
breath'd forth with Violence makes a Sound. Tho 
molt breathing Animals have this Power of the 
Tongue; yet in Man tis both more powerful and more 
flexible, and affords a greater variety of articulate 
Sounds to expreſs the Paſſions of the mind. Betore 
the Invention of Names, Men ſignified the Affection 
or Motion ariſing from the Images of things preſented 
to their View, by ſqueezing the Air out of their Mouths 


in a peculiar Manner, Theſe Sounds became * * 
a | | whic 
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Epicurean Philoſophy. 
which were different according to the variety of the 
Motion or Apprehenſion of Perlons, eſpecially thoſe 


who liv'd in different Climates and Countries. But 
in one Society, the inhabitants by degrees ſingled out 


ſuch of theſe different Words* as by common conſent 
they thought moſt proper to ſigniſie the thing pre- 
ſented, and ſo ſunk che Variety occaſion d by the vari- 
ous motions of men's minds. So that upon the whole 
Names ſeem originally to be the effect of Nature 
rather than Inſtitution; and to owe their firſt Birth 
to à natural impulſion, as well as Coughing, Sneez- 
ing, Cc. 
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Before we take our leave of this Subje c (viz. Ani- Sleep. 


mals) twill be proper to ſpeak of rhe Intermiſſion of 


Senſe call'd Sleep, and the Extinction of Sente call'd 
Death, As Senſe proceeds from the Soul, ſo Sleep 
conſiſts in ſuch a diſturbance and overpowering of the 
Soul, that a great part of it is diſpers d, and what 
remains is oppreſs d like fire under aſhes, till ir be 
ſtirr d up into a new Flame. This diſturbance and 
oppreſſion may be occaſion d partly by the Air which 
paſſing continually thro the internal Vacuities of the 
Body, puts its firſt principles into diforder, throwing 
out ſome, and crowding up others; and partly by 
the particles of Food which are yet more capable to 
diſturb the Elements after they are receiv'd in the 
Veins. In Sleep the ſubtile Images of innumerable 
things floating in the Air, penetrate into the Breaſt, 
where the Mind reſides, as well as when we are 
awake; and ſo occaſion Dreams, which we rake for 
true Repreſentations, becauſe our Senſes being ſtupi- 
fied and our Memory laid aſlzep, there's nothing to 
convince us of our Error. In regard the frequent 
impreſſion of a thing in the mind leaves very open 
Paſſages, which are apt to receive the ſame images 
when we are aſleep; it happens that we dream moſt 
of what we are ofteneſt converſant in when awake. 
In like manner the Intrinſical motions of Thirſt open the 
paſſages into which the Images of Drink eaſily in- 
Gnuate, and fo ſtrike the mind as if we were actually 


Drinking. If many Images of the ſame thing crowd 


in upon us, they excite great Motions of the Mind 


Dreams, 


and ſometimes of the Body. As for Death, tis not D.. -4 


enly an interruption, but a total Privation of Senſe, 
h 3 occaſion d 
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occaſion d by the departure of the Soul. The Soul 
(with the mind its inſeparable Companion) is diſſipated 
into the little Elements of which it conſiſts, that diſ- 
ſipation being very eaſy by reaſon of its extream ſub- 
tilty. Its diſſolution is plainly prov d from its having 
a beginning. Some indeed make it Eternal; but they 
can never explain how an immortal thing ſhould be 
joyn d to a mortal; or how a thing can indure for 
ever that is not either ſolid as an Atom, or intangible as 
Vacuum, or uncapable of removing into any other 
place, as the Verſe. How abſurdly do ſome imagine 
a {warm of Souls pre- exiſtent to Bodies flying up and 
doin like Shadows and chooſing their own bodily ha- 
bitation. Some vainly alledge that Souls ſhift bodies, 
tho at the ſame time we ſee the Lyons always fierce, 
the Harts always timorous, Children always Fools, &c. 
We find the Soul grows and decays with the body as 
being divided and diffus'd thro' every part of it; and 
upon the approach of Death it ſhrinks at the thoughts 
of leaving its habitation. Now if the Soul were 
undiſſoluble, how could that be The Soul there- 
fore begins and ends with the Body. And the ſame 
is the Condition of the Mind; for we ſee it influenc'd 
by diſeaſes, and reliev d by Medicine. Drunkenneſs, 
Epilepſies and Doatage are ſufficient - proofs of its 
Mortality. So that after death all returns to its firſt 
Principles; and the A pprehenſion of future Tor- 
ments is vain and groundleſs. 


of Supz- Having diſpatch d inferiour Things, we come to 
rior things. Thoſe above; upon which we muſt make conjectures 
conformable to ſuch things as are done among us; 
remembring ſtill that thoſe Superior things may be 
done ſeveral ways, and are not ty d up to the neceſſity 
of one way. This caution muſt ſtill be kept in view 
leſt upon the diſcovery of any weakneſs in one expli. 


cation, we be tempted to diſcontinue the purſuit of 


- another natural cauſe, and have recourſe to the Divine, 

which is uncapable of trouble or care. The Superior 

Celeſtial. things are either Celeſtial. or Aereal. The Celeſtial 

aare the Stars, By the Aereal we mean Clouds, Light 
ning, Rain, and whatever is generated in our Air. 
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The Stars (as I intimated above) were produc'd by Stars. 
the Convolutions and Coagmentations of Atoms. 
Some of em are more fiery than others, particularly / 
the Sun; but they do not ſeem to be pure Fire, but 
rather» mixt Concretions, to which Fire is annex d. 
perhaps they are ſmooth glaſſy Diſhes, reflecting the 
Light of the bright fiery Particles that come from the 
Ethereal Region, and light upon them; or elſe kind- 
led Clouds, or hollow Diſhes, containing Fire within 
em, and darting out Light through little Holes. To 
aſſert that the Stars are Animate or Divine, is ridicu- 
lous; for though they have Animals of their own, as 
well as the Earth, yet they are not Animals themſelves, 
no more than it; and their inceſſant Circumvolutions 
are inconſiſtent with the Nature of a God. Some 
Stars are Fix d, obſerving the ſame Poſition with re- 
ſpect to one another; and ſome are Erratich or Planets, 
which vary their Poſition towards one another. There 
may be many Cauſes of this Diverſity. Perhaps tis 
owing to the Equality or Inequality of the; Spaces 
through which they move. The Viagnitudeof the Sun des Ma 
and Stars, conſider d as to us, is the fame as it appears * os = 
to be; for the Senſes are not deceiv d. The real and 
intrinſick Magnitude may be either greater, leſſer, or 
equal to the Appearance. As a diſtant Light appears 
greater than it is in the Night- time, and leſſer in the 
Day · time, and the ſame Light ſeen near at Hand, ap- 
pears in its juſt Bigneſs. But after all, the juſt Mag- 
nitude cannot be much different from the Apparent; 
for at what Diſtance ſoever we perceive the Heat of 
any Fire, at tke ſame time its juſt Form appears. Be- 
ſides, the Circumference of the Moon, Sun, ©c. are ra 
very diſtinctly and exactly repreſented us; whereas, if _— 
their Diſtance made any great Alteration in their ap- 4 
parent Magnitude, their Circumferences would ap- 
pear confus d. Nay, their very Colour appears to us 
of s tis naturally, and why not their due Magnitude, 
ne, WM which does not ſo ſoon difappear as the other? The F- 
ior ge of the Stars ſeems to be Globous, ſo that they may gens. 
1 de either Cones, Cylinders, Diſhes, or Plates, &&. 
bt- As for the Aorion of the Stars; either the whole Hea- 


„en deing lid, turns round and carries them about ien. 
with it, like Nails faſten d in it; or elſe the Heaven 
be Rands ſtill, as a fluid or pervious Thing, and they "We 


Hh 4 move 2 


an 
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move through it. The Motion of Heaven may be 
owing to a Two-fold extrinſecal Air, one pteſſing 
from above, and driving it towards, the Weſt, the 
other lifting it up as it were, and carrying it on with 
an oppoſite Motion to the former, which preſſes on all 
Sides, and fixes the Poles. It the Motion be in the 
Stars themſelves, it may be occaſion d by a great Com- 
pany of little Bodies, diffuſing themſelves, and for- 
cing their Paſſage through the Air, which receiving 
this Shock, hurries the Stars along with it. Perhaps 
the Intrinſick Fire of every Star being pent up cloſ:, 
turns round in queſt of a vent. All theſe Things are 
poſſible ; but tis a piece of vain Oſtentation to aſſert 
any thing abſolutely upon theſe Heads. Some Stars 
out- run others, perhaps becauſe ſome move more ſlou- 
ly Weſtward than others, and ſo are carried ſooner 
Eaſtward by the general Diurnal Motion; or becauſe 
ſome have a longer Courſe to perform than others. The 
Sun, Moon and Planets move in a ſpiral Line, li- 
mited by the Solſtices, either becauſe that fort of Mo- 
tion was at firſt impreſſed upon em, or becauſe the 
Obliquity of Heaven did in Proceſs of time oblige em 


to it, or by Reaſon that the Air, by vertue of its Den- 


Their Ri- 
ſing and 
Setting. 


ſity, Coldneſs, &c. puſhes em to one fide or t other, 
or in fine, becauſe their Aliment is conveniently rang d 
all along that Way, kindling backwards, and failing 
forwards. The riſing and ſetting of the Stars may hap- 
pen, either by their Appearance above, and Occulta- 
tion below the Earth; or by the Influence of ſome 
Medium (perhaps the Sea) that kindles em in the Eaſt 
quarter, and extinguiſhes'em in the Weſt, juſt as ſome 
Wells extinguiſh Tapors; and others (for Inſtance, 


that of Epirus) raiſe them to a Flame. Or, per- 
- haps, new Suns and Stars, Sc. may be produc'd every 
Day by a-Combination of ſeveral Fires and Seeds c: 


The alter. 
nate length 


Fire in the Eaſt, juſt as Trees by a Confluence of Seeds, 
produce Leaves and Fruits at certain Seaſons. As for the 
Inequality of Days and Nights, it may happen Three 


of Day and Ways: 1. The Sun may move faſter or (lower, ac. 


Night. © 


- cording to the length of the Courſe he runs upon the 


Zodiack, for when he declines from the Equinoctia 
Points to the North or South, he by that Means adds 
as much to one Part, as he takes from the other. 
2. Perhaps the ther is groſſer in ſome Places, — 
＋8? + © onde» d . | ; x re 5 
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Epicurean Phzloſophy. 
retards the Motion of the Sun more than in other 
Places. 3- Perhaps the Seeds of Fire combine ſooner 
or later, according to the Seaſon, towards the Pro- 
duction of the Sun and Stars. Though the Sun en- 
lightens and warms ſuch a vaſt Space, yet tis not exhau- 
ſed ; perhaps becauſe the Seeds of Heat flow into it 
from all the Parts of the World, or becauſe the Air is 
of ſuch a Nature as to be eafily kindled by a little 
Light, diffus d ſrom the Sun, as a Field of Corn is ſet 
on Fire by one Spark. The reſt of the* Stars may ei- 
ther have an inherent Light, or borrow it from the 
Sun; for either of theſe Suppoſals is conſiſtent with 
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the Phznomena. As for the Changes, increaſe and 2h. Chan- 
Decreaſe of the Moon, we may either ffippoſe that ges of the 
New Moons of ſeveral Forms and Figures, are pro- or. 


duc'd every Day ; or that ſome opacous Body rolls 
conſtantly about her, and by its various Interpoſitions, 
makes various Occultations; or that one part of the 
Moon is bright, and another dark, ſo that when ſhe 
turns her Body about, ſhe diſcovers alternately more 
or leſs of each Part; or elſe, that ſhe receives Light 
from the Sun, and as ſhe removes from him, ſhews 
more and more of her illuminated. Face to us, but 
ſhews le ſs and leſs when ſhe approaches to him. The 
$pots in the Moon may proceed either from the Vari- 
ety of her Parts, or from the laterpoſition ot ſome 
dusky perforated Body, that continually adheres to it. 


The Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, which ſtrike ſo Eclipſes. 


great a Terror intothe Minds of ignorant Men, may 
proceed from ſeveral Cauſes. The Interpoſition of the 
Moon between us and the Sun, and of the Earth be- 
tween the Sun and the Moon, is no impoſſible thing. 
Perhaps ſome apacous Body moves along with the 
Sun, as well as the Moon, and at certain Times comes 
underneath em, and intercepts their Light, Or ſome 
Medium through which they paſs, may extinguiſh 
their Fire, which a ſucceeding Medium may renew. 
As for the periodical Order of Eclipſes, they may be 
carried on after the ſame manner as the Viciſſitudes of 


Seaſons, Some Attribute the change of the Air to the 25, pre. 
riing and ſetting of certain Stars. But they may be $;g»;#fcaci- 
rather Signs than Cauſes of a Mutation, that owes its on of Stars 


Original to another Cauſe ; juſt as ſome Fowls, repair- 
ing to certain Climates, are a ſign of a particular 
* 1 5 Seaſon, 
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Falling 
Stars. 


Cloud,. 


Wind. 


Prefters. 


© Thunder. 


A ſhort view of the 


Seaſon, though they have no Hand in producing it. 


Beſides theſe Stars, which conſtantly appear in Hea- 
ven, there are others call d Comets, or Stelle Comate, 
from a long Train, like Hair, that accompanies em. 
Theſe appear for ſome time only, and then diſappear, 


Their Appearance may. be occaſton'd by Fire, kindled 


in the Superiour Regions, and nouriſh'd and moy'd 
according tothe Abundance or Diſpoſition of theirMat- 
ter. There are other Stars, call'd Falling-Stars, which 
vaniſh almoſt as ſoon as they appear, Theſe may ei- 
ther be Pieces broken off from the true Stars, or 2 
Confluence of ignifying Atoms. In fine, all theſe 
Things may happen ſeveral Ways, which are all con- 
formable to the Phænomena that appear, and. thoſe 
who diſpute againſt Things apparent, can never par- 
take of rrue Tranquility. 


To diſmiſs the Superiour or Celeſtial Bodies, and 
take a view of the Aereal Meteors that lie nearer the 
Earth. We ſhall begin with the Clouds, which may 
owe their being either to theAccumulation and T hick- 
ning of the Air, or to a Conjunction of Atoms co- 
hering mutually, and forming firſt little Clouds, cf 
which the greater ones conſiſt. Theſe firſt little Com- 
pounds are ſo ſubtile, that they eſcape the Sight, till 
they are a little condens d, at which time they appear 
at the Tops of Hills, in the form of Smoak. Per- 
haps the Clouds are E by the Effluviums and 
Exhalations of Earth and Water; it being evident 
that theſe ſend forth Vapours in great Abundance, 
Wind may be caus'd by many Atoms, or little Bodies 
crowding into a narrow Vacuum, and joſtling one 
another. Or we may imagine its cauſe to be the Agi- 
tation of the Air, by the Exhalations of Earth and 
Water, and the Preſſure of rhe Sun. Prefters may 
proceed from the Depreſſion of a Cloud driven dow! 
by much Wind, cauſing upon the Land Whirlwinds 
and upon the Sea, Whirlpools. There are fiery Fre. 
fters, not much different. from Thunder. Nov 
Thunder proceeds from the Evolution, Accenſion, and 
breaking of Clouds, ſwelling with fiery Atoms. Thit 
Thunder is fiery, is manifeſt from its burning of Hou- 
ſes, and leaving behind it a Sulphureous Smell. That 
* tis generatedin the Clouds, is plain from the Darlene 
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f the Sky that preceeds it. That Clouds contain 
many Seeds of Fire, is evident from the Variety of 
the Exhalations, that give em a Being, part of em 
being fiery, as well as watry, Cc. not to mention that 
the Clouds mult needs receive many things from the 
Beams of the Sun. As for the Accenſion and break- 
ing of Clouds, we may imagine that a Wind, mixing 
with the Seeds of Fire in the Boſom of a Cloud, cau- 
ſs a rapid Whirling; that this violent Motion raiſes 
an intenſe Heat; and that the Fire being thus dilated 
by the Wind, breaks through the Cloud with great Vi- 
olence, and ſo makes a Noiſe and Lightning. By this 
and ſeveral other Ways may we imagine the Fire to be 
kindled, and the Thunder produc'd. In Summer and 
Winter there is not ſo much Thunder as 1n the Spring 
and Autumn; becauſe the Seeds of Fire are ſcanty in 
Winter, and in Summer the Heaps and Blaſts of 
Clouds are not ſo frequent. As for the Swiftneſs of 
Thunder, the Violence of its Stroak, its Penetration 
of Walls, melting of Metals in a Moment, &c. theſe 
will appear to be no Miracles, if we conſider the Vio- 
lence of the Eruption, the tenuity and quick Motion 
of theſe little Bodies, and their mighty Forceencreas'd 
very much by Motion and Gravity, The Thunder- 
clap may be occaſion d by the rolling of Wind within 
the Cavities of Clouds, as when we roll any thing in 
ordinary Veſſels; or by the rending of the Cloud, 
and in a Word, by many other Means, which are obvi- 
ous to thoſe who adhere to Things apparent, and are 
able to underſtand what fuits with them. We come 
next to Watery Concretions, ſome ot which continue 
fuid, and ſome acquire a Soligity by the Impreſſion of 


for Rain, let's conſider, that there are Seeds of Water 
diſpers d through the Bodies of all Clouds, the Moi- 
ſture of Rivers and Seas being a great ingredient in 
their Compoſition 3 now theſe Seeds may fall out in 
Drops, either when being thinner than ordinary, they 
are ſqueez d by rubbing upon one another, or preis d 
by the Wind; or when being thicker than ordinary, 
they are rarify d and chang d by Heat or Wind, ſo as to 


dy the Concourſe of little Bodies in the Air, qualified 
for that Generation. The watery W that 
Vi | N 8 | ecome 
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Cold. Of the former Claſs are Rain and Dew. As Rais. 


luffer their Moiſture to drop out. Dem may be made Dew. 


Halos. 


Avernal 
Placss. 


Peftilen:e, 


A ſhort view of the 

become ſolid by the Influence of Cold, are Ha, 
Snow and Froſt. Hail may proceed from a cold Wind, 
preſſing the Drippings of the Clouds on all ſides, which 
otherwiſe would go into Rain. Snow may owe its Be. 
ing to thin Water, pour d out of ſome Clouds fit for 
the purpoſe; ſo as to froth, which in the very Motion 
is congealed by ſome more vehement Cold in the low. 
er Parts of the Clouds. Froſt may be look d upon as x 
Coagulation of the Drops of Dew, proceeding from 
the cold Temperament of the Air. As for the Rain. 
bow, tis either the moiſt Air, ſhining by the oppoſite 
Splendor of the Sun; or a particular Conjunction of 
Light and Air, naturally qualified for covering its 
neighbouring Parts withſuch particular Colours, 'Tis 
round, becauſe 'tis only ſeen at a Diſtance every way 
equal, or becauſe the Atomscarry'd out of rhe Air in- 
to the Cloud, are fo compel] d, that every Concretion 
made of em, is form'd into this Roundneſs. What 
we call a Hilot, is made about the Moon, perhaps by 
the carrying up towards the Moon a ſort of Air that 
has a ſmall Tincture ot Cloudineſs, which is ſo ſifted, 
though not abſolutely diſpers d, by the Effluxions de- 
riv'd from her, that they aſſume the Form of a Clou- 
dy Circle. | | 

Before we take leave of this Subject, cwill be proper 
to have ſome regard to Avernal Places, (fo call'd from 
their Perniciouſneſs to Birds that fly over em) and Pe. 


ſtilence. As for Avernal Places, let's call to Mind, 


that the Earth contains all ſorts of Bodies, ſome ſuit- 
able, and ſome pernicious to the Natures of Animals; 
that ſuch is the Variety of the Contexture of Ani- 
mals, that what cheriſheg one, will kill another; that 
ſome Placesof the Earth have ſtrong Sulphureous Ex: 
halations, and noiſome Vapours, which infect the A, 
Now, when Birds fly over ſuch Places, they becom: 
ſtupify d, and fall down dead, either becauſe theſe Ex- 
halations are unſuitable to their Contexture, or becauſe 
the force of the Vapours cleaves the Air between the 


Birds and the Earth, ſo that they fall by their own 


Weight, for want of a Support. Peſtilence ariſes mol 
frequently from the Air, its being infected with Va- 
pours arilinz from the Earth, when putrify d by un 
ſeaſonable Rains or Heats. That the Air is affected 
by the Exhalations of the Earth, is manifeſt 175 ” 
2 | | 0 llea 
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Diſeaſes peculiar to ſome Countries, : ad from its ſen- 
fible difference experienc d by all Travellers. The Air 
thus infected, propagates the Infection; for the little 
Bodies of the Poiſonous Vapor do ſo diſorder the Con- 
texture of thoſe of the Air, that it gives them a Form 
like that of its own. Juſt as Fire inſinuating into 
Wood, converts all its Parts into a new Fire like it 
elf. And as Fire runs with a ſwift Motion through a 
arge Wood ; fo this Peſtilential Vapour creepeth for- 
wards by Degrees, advancing as the Parts of the” Air 
are gradually transform d. 7 


Terror that ſuperiour Things and common Accidents 
re apt to produce, when their Cauſes are not trac d. 
But the principal part of all Philoſophy is Ethic or 
Acralt, which has a direct regard to the End of Life, 
i e. Felicity, This Science points to the true Felicity, 


ſheu ing wherein it conſiſts; and lays before us the 


Means of attaining and preſerving it, namely the Ver- 
ves, That moſt People are ignorant wherein true 
Felicity conſiſts, or how tis to be compaſs d, is mani- 
teſt; ſince ſo many enjoying Plenty of all Things ne- 
ceſſary for Life, are full of Care, and diſquieted with 
Fear; and in a word, lead a miſerable Life. Now the 
Way to avoid theſe Inconveniencies, is to purſue this, 
the higheſt pitch of Philoſophy and Wiſdom, and 
that without any delay; for tis an unaccountable 
thing in Men, who are not ſure of living to Morrow, to 
put off the Attainment of Felicity till then. We 
ought to endeavour to live ſo, that we may not repent 
of the time paſt, and ſo enjoy the preſent, as if to 
Morrow did not concern us; for when we leaſt need 
ordefire the future time, it overtakes us with an addi- 
tional Welcomeneſs. To preſent you with a ſhort 
view of our Meditations upon this part of Philoſophy, 
we ſhall treat firſt of Felicity, and then of the Means 
dy which tis attain d. 

elicity is term d the End, as being the extream and 


dreateſt Good, for the ſake of which all other good —_— 
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Thus much for Phy ſiology; the Knowledge of MORAL 
which is very uſeful, ſince without it we cannot rid pHiLO. 
our ſelves of Perturbation and Fear, of the Awe and gOpAY. 


ings are coveted, There are Two States of Fobeuy 3 Chief Good. 


t 
one Supream, unalterable, and incapable of Intenſion 
or Remiſſion, in which the greateſt of Goods 78 

. enjoy d; 
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Conſifls in 
Pleaſure. 


A ſhort view of the 
enjoy d ; and no ill is fear d; the other Subalternat, 
capable of the Addition or Detraction of Pleaſure 


in which very many goods and very few ills are in. 


joy d, and in which we live as Sweetly, Quietly, and 


Conſtantly, as the Company, Courſe of Life, Conf. 


tution of Body, Age, and other Circumſtances will 
allow. The former State is peculiar to God. Men 
are capable only of the latter; for the happineſs of 
Men conliſts in being free from thoſe ills wherewith 
they might have been afflicted, and enjoying the great. 
eſt goods that their Condition admits of. So that x 
wile Man when tortur'd will yet be happy; for tho 
he is affècted with Pain, yet conſidering the neceſſity 
of Suffering, he do's not inflame it with impatience, 
but rather mitigares it with a conſtancy of mind, and 
injoys all the happineſs ghat's compatible with thole 
Circumſtances, Not that a wiſe Man ought to defire 
Pain and Torture; but only when they come, he bears 
em conſtantly, and even commends and approves em, 
in as much as they give him occaſion to pleaſe himſelf 
in his own conſtancy. As for what we call Pleaſure, 
tho' ſome have a miſtaken notion of it ; yet 'tis cer- 
tain that all felicity conſiſts in it. In order to ex- 
plain and confirm this Aſſertion, we muſt ſhew that 
Pleaſure is in its own Nature Good, as its Contrary, 
Pain, is in its own nature I. Whatever delighteth 
and allures the Appetite, is Good; and whatever 1s 
unpleaſant and the object of averſion, is III. Now 
nothing is lov d more than Pleaſure; nathing avoided 
more than Pain, *Tis true we fometimes ſhun Plex 
fure for the ſake of ſome occafional Pain retaining 
to it, and purſue Pain for ſome Pleaſure accidentally 
joyn d to it. But no man ſhuns Pleaſure as Pleaſure, 
or purſues Pain as Pain. Tho all Pleaſure is Good, 
and all Pain Ill, we ought not at all times to court 
that or avoid this: For there are ſome things which 
procure Pleaſure, and at the ſame time bring along 
with them Pain far greater than the Pleafures them- 
ſelves ; and upon ſuch occafions tis expedient to ab 
ſtain from fome Pleafures, left they prove the occa- 
caſion of our incurring more grievous Pains, Tis 
premis'd, we conclude that Pleaſure is the Eſſence 
of Felicity; being the Beginning as well as the End ol 


« happy Life, and the Standard from which we tak 
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the Meaſures of Election and Averſion. Tis the be- 
ginning of a happy Life; the firſt and connatural 
good, or the firſt thing ſuitable and convenient to 
Nature. For every Animal from its very Birth re- 
poyces in Pleaſure as the greateſt good, and avoids it as 
the greateſt evil. And as tis the firſt thing convenient 
to Nature, ſo tis the laſt of Expetibles or the End 
of Good things. For we deſire all things for the ſake 
of Pleaſure, and Pleaſure only for it ſelf; for who 
ever demanded a Reaſon why we would be pleas'd ? 
Farther, if you take away from a happy Life , its 
Sweetneſs and Pleaſure, what notion can we bave of 
eicher Divine or Humane felicity, which only differ in 
this, that the one admits of the intenſion or remiſſion 
of Pleaſure, and the other do's not? Suppoſing there- 
fore Felicity to conſiſt in Pleaſure, our next Enquiry 
muſt be, what ſort of Pleaſure this is: For there are 
Two kinds of Pleaſure; One in Station or Reſt, be- 
ing a calmneſs and immunity from Trouble and 
Gnet ; the Other in Motion, conſiſting in an agree- 
able Titillation, as Gladneſs, Eating, Drinking, &c. 
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We aſſert therefore that Felicity conſiſts in the firſt Or Inde- 
kind of Pleaſure, which can be no other than In- lence and 
dolence of Body and Tranquillity of Mind. Tis 774n9*i- 
not the Pleaſures of luxurious Perſons or the agree- . 


able Titillation of the Senſes ; tis not the Injoyment of 
Women, or the nicety of Eating and Drinking, 
that makes a happy Life: But Reaton with Sobriety 
and a ſerene Mind, expelling the Opinions that. diſ- 
quiet the Mind, and tracing the juſt cauſes of Election 
and Averſion. For tis only the Stable Pleaſure that 
Nature purſues as her End; the Moveable Pleaſures 
are only coveted as means conducing to the Stable; 
tor inſtance, we Eat and Drink in order to avoid the 
Trouble and Inconvenience that Hunger and Thirſt 
occaſions ; and in the removal of Pain and Trouble 
does Stable Pleaſure conſiſt, Thoſe who live inconſi- 
derately and intemperately may debauch Nature; but 
while Nature is our Guide all our aim is to avoid the 
being pain d in Body, or troubled in Mind, and we 
eſire no moveable Pleaſure ſo long as its want ex- 
Cites no Pain in us. It follows therefore that the 
Yate which inſues upon the removal of Pain, is the 
ighet Pitch. of Pleaſure, which may be vary'd and 

| | diſtinguſh'd 


* 
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diſtinguiſh'd but not increas'd and amplified. And 
the Privation of Pain, being a thing that we rejoyce 
at, is not any middle Thing between Pleafure and 
Pain, but Pleaſure properly ſo calld. Some object 


that this Indolency is a lazy ſort of Pleaſure like the 


Condition of one that Sleeps. But they do not con- 
ſider that this Pleaſure is Ad ive, being a State in 
which all the Actions of Life are Pleaſantly and 
Sweetly perform d. To conclude, tis plain that the 
abſolute good of human Nature is contain d in the 
Peace of the Soul and the Body. If the Body be free 
from all Pain; and the Mind from all Perturbation, 
nothing can be added to their Happineſs ; external 
Blandiſhments may ſeaſon and ſweeten the chief 
Good, but they cannot increaſe it. 

As for the means to procure this Felicity, we muſt 
conſider that Indolence of Body and Tranquility of 


procure Fr. Mind are nothing elſe but the perfect health of the 


licity. 


worthy of praiſe or diſpraiſe, but what is done freely, 


whole Man. The diſeaſes of the Body are the Pro- 
vince of Medicine. However, we ought to alleviate 
them by Temperance and a Patient Fortitude, cuofi- 
dering that if Great, they muſt be Short, if Long, 
Light. The Diſeaſes of the Mind are cur'd by Philo- 
ſophy ; and are much worſe and more pernicious than 
thoſe of the Body becauſe the diſtemper d mind is the 
only judge of em; nor to mention that the Body is 
only ſenſible of the preſent, whereas the Mind is alſo 
ſenſible of what's paſt and future; and as its pleaſure 
is upon that ſcore greater, ſo is its Pain or Trouble. 
The two Principal Diſeaſes of the Mind are Deſire and 
Fear, upon which. Diſcontent, Trouble and other Af- 
fections inſue. The Remedies which Philoſophy 
applies upon this occaſion are Yertwes, which being 
deriv'd from Reaſon and General Prudence eafily expel 


the Vices or Diſeaſes of the Mind. Reaſon, the Source of 


Vertue,is that faculty which judges and reaſons in things 
of Action, the objects of Election ot Averſion. It 
may be either Right or Wrong, Right Reaſon is founded 
upon Experience and Sedulous Obſervation. In ſpeaking 
of Elective or Rejecting Reaſon, I take for granted, 
we have within us a faculty that's free to chooſe 
or avoid what Reaſon pronounces Good or Evil. Ex- 
perience and Common Senſe prove that nothing is 


vyolun- 
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Voluntarily, and by Election. Tis a ſtaring piece 
of Injuſtice to ſer up Fate as an Everlaſting Lord and 
Tyrant over our Necks, compelling us with a rigid 
neceſſity to all the actions of our Life. In things void 
of Reaſon, ſome effects may be in ſome Meaſure 


neceſſary ; but in man indow d with Reaſon , no 
neceſſity can · take place as far as he makes uſe of that 
Reaſon. Fortuge likewiſe has ſome hand in human 
Affairs, but ſo as not to fink Freewill directed by 
Reaſon, In fine, whatever good or ill there is in 
human Actions, it depends only upon this, That a 
man doth it knowingly or willingly and freely. For 
which reaſon, we ought to accuſtom our ſelves to uſe 
right reaſon, and to bend the free will to that which 
it repreſents as truly Good, i. e. that which produces 
Plealure without any appendage of Trouble and Pain: 
For therein conſiſts the diſpoficion of the Mind!, 
tall d Vertue. All Vertue relates either to the Govern- 
ment of our ſelves or of others. That which relates 
to ourſelves is commonly diſtinguiſh'd into Tempe- 
rance and Fortitude; and that which ha; a reference to 
others is ſtyl'd Juftice : But both theſe joyn'd roge- 
ther go by the Name of Prudence. So that Vertue in 
general is commonly diſtinguiſh'd into Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Juſtice. From theſe Ver- 


prudently, temperately , valiantly and juſtly, muſt 
needs live ee Whereas all other things, be- 
ing frail and mortal, are ſeparable from trye and con- 


netted to one another; not only as they all cohere 
with a happy Life, but in as much as Prudence in- 
loſes all the reſt as their Head or Spring. Notwith- 


qual, neither are their oppoſite Vices equal; For 
ome men are more prudent than others; ſome more 
emperate than others; ſome can live upon leſs than an 
Obolus for a Meal, others are nor arriv'd at that 
uch of Temperance. And as for Vices, who can 
pretend that a Man's beating his Servant wrongfully 


"me condema us for making vertue a means to Plea- 
ute, meaning the obſcene and luxurious Pleaſure : 


wes which are perpetual and immortal Goods, tis 
impoſſible to ſeparate a happy Life ; for whoever lives 


ſtant Pleaſure, They are likewiſe neceſſarily con- 


anding their mutual Connexion they are not all 


San equal offence with that of beating his Father? 
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But if they mean Felicity or the Living happily, why 
ſhould not this be an End or Good Superior to Vertue, 
ſince Vertue it (elf is ſubſervient ro it? Tho we 
value Vertue mightily, for ſinking vain Terrors and 
ſuperfluous Defires, the chief Heads of all grievous 
perturbations, and for reducing the reſt of the Af. 
fections to a Mediocrity ; Yet we cannot aſcribe it ſo 
much Power as to render a wiſe Man free from all 
Paſſion or Affection, as if he ſhould not Grieve, 
Weep, and Sigh at the Death of Friends, and ſhould 
forget all Senſe, as it were, of Humanity. Certainly, 
a total exemption from Grief muſt proceed from 
ſome greater ill, from craelty and immoderate Am- 
bition of vain Glory, and a kind of Madneſs. 8 
that it ſeems much better to feel ſome Paſſion, ſuch 
as affects perſons touch d with Love and Tenderneſs 
than to be wiſe at that unaccountable rate, 


To Treat of every Vertue in Particular. Prudence 
alone includes all Vertue. It governs all the Actions 
and Accidents of Life, fo as to direct it to Happinels 
or Pleaſure, As Medicine is only valued for the fake 
of Health; ſo Prudence is only deſir d as the Art by 
which Pleaſure is ſought and obtain d. It not only 
guards the body, but expels fadne(s and fear from the 
Mind. It cuts off all vanity and error, repreſſes the 
inſatiable Deſires that render the Life bitter and often- 
rentimes ſubvert whole Kingdoms It reſcues us 
from the Violence of Luſt and Fears, teaches us to 
brook the, injuries of Fortune, and chalks out al 
the Paths of Quiet and Tranquility. By lopping 
off vain deſires, a prudent man contracts himſel 
within neceſſaries, Which are fo few and ſmall, tht 
hardly any Fortune can Snatch them from him. Ot 


it any thing happens contrary to his expectation 


Private. 


and defigns, he is ſenſible that no humane Sagadlt) 
can foreſee or prevent troubleſome Accidents; 41 
reckons himſelf happier in being with well order d rer 
fon Untorrunare, than with inconſideration Fortuna 
Now foraſmuch as Prudence may be conſidered et 
ther as it governs ounſelves, or a Family, or a C 
tis diftinguiſh'd into Private, Domeſtick and Cin 
Private Prudence conſiſts in a Man's having his Genu 


and State always in View, and accomodating bet 
$4 " 


* 


contented wi 
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Actions of Life to his chief Deſign, viz, Indolence 
and Tranquilliry. This being the fixt end and ſcope 
of Life muſt always be before a prudent Man's Eyes. 
Without this ſteddy view he may ſtep aſide to purſue 
or flie things in ſuch a manner, as is not correſpon- 


dent to his own Scheme. Being acquainted with the 


narrow bounds and demands of Nature, ne will not 
fear poverty or want of the neceſſaries of Life : And 
if theſe ſhould happen to be wanting, (Which happens 
very ſeldom) he will ſupply his wants from the 
Eſtates of others by chooſing an Employment not miſ- 
becoming Wiſdom. For tho' a Philoſopher that has 
a ſafficient competency ought not to apply himſelf 
to the Acquiſition of Wealth and Proviſions; yet 
when he wants he ought to take prudent Meaſures 
for ſupplying himſelf However he ought to be 

th the fimpleſt and ſmalleſt Things, thar 
being the way to avoid care and trouble; ſince a ſolli- 
citous acquiſition is always attended with trouble, 
and draws the mind off from uſeful and calm Specu- 
fations. In the mean time, the prudent Perſon till 


conſiders his own Genius, and projects what is moſt 


proper for his own Nature; nothing being a greater 
Enemy to Tranquility and inſtrument of Miſery, than 
ingaging in a courſe of Life unſuitable to a Man's 
Temper and natural Genius. An unactive Life is a 
burthen to an Active Perſon, a timorous Man ſhould 
avoid a military Life, &c. Since they cannot brook 
ſuch courſes of Life, without a reluctance of Nature; 
whereas others of a different Conſtitution may. In 
General, a prudent Man indeavours to the utmoſt of 
his Power to chooſe a middling State of Life, equally 
remov'd from the extreams of eminency and mean- 
nels; that being the ſecureſt and quieteſt way. He 
lives in a civil Society, neither as a Lion, leſt he be 
ick d out, nor as a Muſhroom left he be catch d in a 


Snare. Dome ſtick Prudence is either Conjugal and Domeſtick. 


Paternal, or Dominative and Poſſeſſory. As to the firſt, 
tis no Wiſdom voluntarily to engage one's ſelf in a 
h2zardous State from which he can never retire. Who 
can promiſe to himſelf that his Wife will prove Lov- 
ing, his Children Dutiful; or that the care and incon- 
denſences of a married Life will not perplex him or 
diſturb his Tranquility? * , if a Man —_ 
| 12 ive 
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live fingle without trouble, and knows that he can 
tiently bear with a Crois Wife, Diſobedient Chil. 


dren, and the caſual misfortunes of a Family; tis 


lawful for him to marry and beget Children. Some- 
times the Circumſtances of Life, the Influence of 


Counſel, and the proſpect of ſerving one's Country in 


that State, may oblige him to marry. But the Plea 
of propagating the ſpecies is very weak; for. tho the 
few wiſe Men ſhould abſtain from that imployment, 
there will be enough ftill to marry and procreate. 
If a Man do's marry, he ought to diſpoſe his Wife 
to love him, and be a partner. in his cares ; he ought 
to ſhew a natural Love to his Children, and prudently 
teach 'em Obedience to the Laws of their Country, 
and inſpire em with the Love of Wiſdom. ' The ſame 
care he ought to have of his Friends Children, eſpe- 
cially if he is Guardian to'em; there being nothing 
that more becomes a friend, than the acting the part 
of a Parent to an Orphan needing protection. As 


to Dominative Prudence, he ought to behave himſelf 


mildly towards his Servants and Slaves (a neceſſary, 
tho': no very Pleafant poſſeſſion) forgive the diligent 
and good humour'd, promote and encourage thoſe 
that are inclin'd to Learning, and chaſtiſe the diſobe- 
dient and inſolent with a fort of unwillingnels, re- 
membring they are Men. As tor his Eſtate, he ought 
without avarice or the immoderate deſire of Riches 
to take care it be not conſum'd, leſt want ſhould 
diſtmb, the Tranquility of his Mind. His chiefeſt 
care ought to be for things requiſite to the prevention 
of natural Indigence; ſuch as Corn and Beans; of 
which Epicurus having good ſtore, maintain d many 
of his good Friends in the time of the ſiege of Athens 
when others periſh'd for Famine. But beſides the 
neceſſaries of Life. there are other things, which ac. 
cording to the Condition of the Perſon, Place, and 
Time, muſt be eſteem d neceſſary, and therefore mult 
not be neglected. Civil Prudence comes next in Or- 
der. Upon this Head we muſt call to mind that 2 
man ought to chooſe a courſe of Life ſuitable to bis 


Genius. Thoſe who are fond of quiet, free from 


ambicion and vanity and ſenfible of the inconvent 
cies of a puolick Poſt ; ought not to involve them 
ſelves in publick Affairs without ſome urging. 
| : . | ceſlitj. 
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ceſſity. An active ambitious Man, qualify d for the 
management of publick Affairs, or whoſe Birth, For- 


tune, and other Opportunities give him an eaſy acceſ- 


ſion to publick Gayernment + this Man, I ſay, may 
ſtudy to ob ain what he deſires by ſerving in a pub- 
lick Station, ſince quiet and retirement are to him 
matter of trouble and uneaſineſs, There will always 
be ſuch men as ſtudy to attain a ſecure and quiet 
State by excelling in Honour and Dignity. But the 


wiſe Man who purſues Security and Tranquility of 


Life by flying the Troubles of a publick Station, 


goes a much nearer way to arrive at his end. By this 


means he quickly obtains that Indo'ence and Com- 
poſure of Mind, which thoſe who rule over many 
and poſſeſs great Treaſures deſpair ever to arrive at. 
I efleem it a great happineſs (faid our Philoſopher ) 
that I never imbarqu'd in the factions of the City, or 
ſtudy d to flatter and pleaſe the People. When Me- 
trodorus and 1 liv'd privately in narrow Gardens at 
obſcure Melite, was our happineſs the leſs, that Greece 
had ſcafce ever heard of us? However, when neceſ- 
— intervenes, the Caſe is alter d. If a wiſe Man be 
call d to ſerve his Country in time of need, he would 
be not only inhumane in refuſing to benefit many 
when it is in his Power, but likewiſe injurious to 
himſelf in not promoting the ſafety of the Common- 
wealth, without which he cannot injoy his defir'd 
Tranquillity. If he be defird to make Laws and 
eltabliſh a form of 3overnment, he ought not to de- 
cline the Office ; knowing theſe to be the inſtruments 
of ſecurity and quiet, without which we ſhould live 
as beaſts, and lye in danger of being devour'd by one 
another, If he be call d to govern the Common- 
wealth according to the Laws and form of Govern- 
ment already eſtabliſn d. he muſt not refuſe it; bur 
mult have ſuch a provident care of all things, that 
things of the greateſt Conſequence be manag d by his 
advice and conduct without the Intervention of For- 
tune ; that the weaker be not oppreſs'd by the more 
powerful, or permitted to want the neceſſaries of 
Life with which the others abound ; it being the end 
of every Society or Commonwealth, that by mutual 
Aſſiſtance the Lives of all be ſafe and as happy as is 
poſſible. If he be call d to adviſe or affift his Prince, 
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A ſhort view of the 
he will, reckon it both honourable and pleaſant to 
give rather than receive a benefit, and to oblige 
a — who confers ſo many Obligations upon 
others. 5 8 

The Office of Temperance is to controul the Mind 
in its deſires, as that of Fortitude conſiſts in exalting 
it when it fears. Temperance is not deſir d for its 
own ſake, but for its procuring of Pleaſure and Peace 


in the Mind. Its amiable quality do's not conſiſt in 


avoiding ſome Pleaſures, but in preventing the Pain 


that attends unneceflary Pleaſure, the avoiding of 


which procures greater Pleaſure. Of the Defires and 


Affections upon which Temperance is employ d ſome 


are natural and neceſſary, others natural and unne- 
ceſſary, and others again not natural but Vain; as! 
intimated above. Thoſe a ffections which interr no 
Damage nor Pain, tho not ſa isfied, and yet are accom- 


panied with a Vehement keenneſs, are Vain: For tho 


they have ſome beginning from nature, yet their ex- 
ceſs and inſatiableneſs is only owing to the vanity of 
Opinions, which render men worſe than bealts that 


are not obnoxious to ſuch an exceſſive diffuſion of 


Appetites. To diſcourſe of Temperance with a par- 
ticular reference to ſome of the chief Heads of Deſire; 
we ſhall make choice of theſe Affections. Sobriet), 
oppoſite to the exceflive' defire of Meat and Drink. 
Continence, in oppoſition to Luſt. Adilaneſs to Anger. 
Atcazfty to Ambition. ¶ oder ation to Avarice. Me- 
diocrity betwixt Hope and Deſpair. Sobriety teaches 
us that nature may be abundantly ſatisfied with light 
Things that are to be had every where, ſuch as Barley 
Cakes, Fruits, Herbs, and Water. Whatever is more 
than this amounts to Luxury, and relates only to the 
Satisfaction of a Deſire that is grounded on vain and 
falſe Opinions, which tend neither to the ſupplying of 
any natural defect, nor to the acquiſition of any thing, 
the want of which would damage the Body. There 
are four benefit; that accrue to us from Sobriety. 
1. A thin ſimple Diet procures and preſerves health: 
Sumptuous feaſting and variety of Meats begets and 
exaſperates diſeaſes. Particularly the eating of fleſh 
3s very prejudicial to the Health, for as abſtinence 
from meat is approved in the recovery of health, 
it ought to be the ſame in preſerving it. 2. 1. 2 
ä am 
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4 man vigorous in the Offices neceſſary to Life, It pre- 
erves a ſerenity and acuteneſs of thought, and keeps 
the body active and hardy: Whereas drunkenneſs and 
overteeding cloud the Mind, and render the Body un- 
active and burthenſome. Simple and ſlender food 
with a hemina of ſmall Wine or the next Water that 
one comes at, are upon this ſcore infinitely pleaſanter 
to 4 wiſe Man than the luſcious and grois Meats that 
burthen the Stomach, and the ſtrong Wines that diſ- 
order the Mind and cloud the Senſes. Tis true this 
lender diet will not make a Man as ſtrong as Milo; 
but a wiſe Man ſtands in no need of a diſtinguiſhing. 
Strength, ſince his buſineſs lies not in an active petulant 
kind of Life, but in Contemplation. 3. I gives more 
delicate Meats a better reliſh when we happen to meet 
with them. For thoſe who are cloy'd with them every 
day are not ſenſible of their Sweernels: to that if a 
wiſe Man happens to be preſent at publick Feaſts or 
Spetacles, he is more ſenſibly affected with them 
than others. Tho' after all, the coarſeſt Food andDrink 
affords as much Pleaſure as the molt delicate. Thoſe 
who think otherwiſe, have never eat coarfe Bread and 
Water, when preſs d with Hunger and Thirſt, For 
my part (fays Epicurus) when I eat coarſe Bread and 
drink Water, and ſometimes, when I have a mind for 
an extraordinary Feaft, Augment my Commons 
with a little Cytheridian Cheeſe, I bid defiance to all 
the Pleaſures of magnificent Feaſts, and can vie with 
fove himſelf for Felicity. 4. I renders us fearleſs of 
Fortune. What can he fear from Fortune, who con- 
fines his Appetite to Bread and Water? Who is fo 
Poor as to want thele? But thoſe who are accuſtom d 
to a luxurious way of Living, muſt expect miſery if 
they cannot afford ro ſpend Pounds and Talents a 
Day. Their fear of Fortune makes their Life trouble- 
ſome; and ofrentimes puts em upon Rapines, Mur- 
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thers, and the like Villianies. Continence or Abſti- courinence. 


nence from Venery is a great Vertue; for Venery 
often hurts and never does good. The General 
Inconveniencies retaining to the Love of Women and 
Boys are the remorſe of the mind, the loſs of Vigour, 
the decay of ſtrength and induſtry, anxiety of mind, 
the ruin of Eſtates and Repuration, Pains and Aches 


in the Body, and a ſhort Life. The chief Antidotes 
| 114 againſt 
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againſt it, are, a#ſpare diet (for exceſſive eating feeds 
the flame with freſh humours) ah honeſt imploy. 
ment, eſpecially the ſtudy of Wiſdom, and Meditati- 
on upon the Inconveniences that attend it. As fot 
unlawful embraces; a wiſe Man will be far from de. 
firing them; it being inconſiſtent with his Wiſdom to 
expoſe himſelf to the danger of Wounds, Murther, 


| 1 Sc. that attends ſuch adventures; 
an 


all for a ſhort liv d unneceſſary Pleaſure that 
might either have been obtain'd otherwiſe, or quite 
let alone. But as to the general abſtinence from 


venereal Pleaſures, which we commend, we do not 


Mee ln: ſe. 


deterr men from lawful Marriage in the Caſes men- 
tion d above under the Head of Domeſtick Prudence. 
However, I muſt add that Love is not ſent frem 
the Gods, as ſome imagine; and that tis not the offer- 
ing of 'Sacrifices to Capid or Venus, but the uſe of 
natural Remedies, that a man muſt make uſe of if he 
would have his Wife fertile. Farther, a wile Man 
muſt not be ſo immodeſt as the Cynicks in ex- 
poſing himſelf in publick. For tho the action be- 
ing conformable to nature is not diſhoneſt ; yet 
theſe Gentlemen would do well to conſider that 
fince we are imbarqu'd in a civil Society, and do not 
live like beaſts, nature commands us, not to fo!low 
her in every minute point, but to obſerve the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of that Society, which beſides other 
Puniſhments intail infamy and ignominy upon ſuch 
impudent and immodeſt Actions. One great incen- 
tive to Immodeſty and Luſt is Muſick and Poetry, 
which make men prone not only to raging Luſt, and 
immodeſt Actions, but to all ſorts of Vices. . Muſick 
prom tes Idleneſs, invites to Drink, and tends to 
nothing thar's Good, Honeſt or Generous. Poetry 
tends to debauch men by the influence of divine Ex- 
ample. It introduces the Gods inflam'd with Anger 
and Luſt, and repreſents not only their Wars, Diſ- 
cords, Wounds, &c. but alſo their Complaints, La- 
mentations, Impriſonments, and Coition with mor- 
tal Women : A repreſentation that all Sober Men 
cannot but abhor. Afcekbneſs, to which Clemency and 
Pity refain, is an Eminent Vertue in as much as it 
is an Antidote againſt Auger or deſire of Revenge, 


the exceſs of which cauſes madneſs for the * 
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t prevents. the irregular commotions of the mind, 
and the eruption of ſuch as is apt to) cauſe 
undecency. Anger proceeds from the Senſe of an 
injury receiv'd : Now a wiſe Man, knowing that tis 
not in his power to make other men juſt, reckons. 
the injuries of men. accidents of chance, and is no 
more mov d or troubl'd at em, than at the great Heats 
and Colds in the Seaſons of the Year, which he can- 
not alter. Beſides, his Wiſdom will not permit him 
to add an inward” perturbation to the vexation. that is 
defign'd him from without. 'Tis true, a wiſe Man 
muſt take care of his Reputation, becauſe ſome Plea- 
ſure Springs from a Good, and ſome trouble from 
an Ill, Name. But this he do's, not by revenging 
injuries. but living innocently and giving no man a 
juſt cauſe of reproach. He ſhews himſelf to be above 
injury by doing kindneſs even to his profeſs d Enemy 
and confronts his malice with innocence of Life and 
the ſecurity of a good Conſcience, He ſuffers not 
only Calumny and Accuſation, but even Condemna- 
tion it ſelf, without loſing any part of his Lenity and 
Tranquillity; knowing that it was not in his power to 
prevent it- However this Lenity is not inconſiſtent 
with the puniſhing of offenders whether in a Family 
or a Commonwealth ; for both the Magiſtrate and 
the Father are ſuppos'd to puniſh without Anger. It 
a wiſe Man finds his Adverſary or Detractor ſenſible 
of his Crime, he will encourage and congratulate his 
choice of a better courſe of Life. Madeſty oppoſite e. 
to Ambition is touch d upon above, where I advis d all | 
my friends to live a retir d private Life; provided the 
publick neceſſities did not require otherwiſe ; for experi- 
ence teaches, that, He hath liv'd happily who liv'd un- 
known, Thoſe whoſe Ambition carries 'em up to 
Dignity and Honour, have their Breaſts gna* n with 
weighty and troubleſome Cares, and are oftentimes 
tumbled headlong by envy. The Command of 
Armies, and the attendance of Guards are but ridi- 
culous Pageantry. Fear and Care cannot be kept off 
by Arms, nor ſcar d by the ſplendour of Purple. 
Magnificen& and Grandeur neither promotes the re- 
pole of the Mind, nor brings any real Pleaſure to the 
Body, Sickneſs is more unfrequent under a plain 
uomely coverlet, than upon a Bed of Tyrian 1 2 a 
4 
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A ſbort view of the 
Thoſe who have not fine Houſes richly adorn'd, in. {Wt 
joy themſelves more on the Soft Graſs by a purling {Moi 
Stream, underneath a ſpreading Tree, and eſpecially lt 
in the Spring, at what time the Fields are beſprinkled n. 
with Flowers, the Birds intertain you with Muſick, Wi! 
and nature herſelf ſmiles on you, Why then ſhould pe 
a man that may live thus pleaſantly in his own Fields al 
and Garden, diiturb himſelf with the vain purſuit of Nen 
Honour and Glory? I do not fay that a man ſho d ion 
neglect what fine poſſeſſions he has; only he ſhould not If 
be proud of em as badges of honour, or ſollicitouſly ec 
lament their loſs. How mad are ſome men that pro- N 
pagate vanity beyond Death, and are very ſollicitous te 
about the magnificence of their Funeral? If a Corps be Peu 
devour d by wild Beaſts, do's it ſiffer more harm tat 
than when tis burnt, imbalm' d, preſs d and con- WW"*- 
fum'd with Earth? All that we ought to conſider in WF 
our Funerals, is, the pleaſure and conveniency of our 15 
Succeflors. — Moderation is a vertue that teaches a Noll 
man to be contented with little, which is the greateſt 
wealth in the World. To have wherewithal to pte. 
vent Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold, is a felicity equal to be 
that of the Divinity ; and who poſſeſſes fo much and hey 
defires no more, is the richeſt man. We ought tobe d 
thankful to nature that theſe its riches are but few and P. 
eaſy to be had; whereas the riches that vain Opinion eme 
recommends are infinite and hard to be got. Men of nt 
reat poſſeſſions labour with care to heap up more, 
caule giving a boundleſs range to deſire, they think paſt 
of ſomerhing that they have not, and they fear the Wi"? 
want of what is neceſſary to keep up their wonted en 
83 But a wiſe Man finding the acquiſition of lle 
is neceſſaries ſo eaſy is chearful under a well ground N 
ed hope that he ſhall never want em. Natur he 
dictates no more, than that we ſupply the wants 
the Body, and injoy a mind undiſturb d with fear 9. 
trouble. It do's not injoyn the ſcraping together of 
large Eſtate, as if we were to outlive Death. It at 
fords real and fincere Pleaſures in the fruition of mean 
and {imple Things. But the riches that are com 
monly ſought after are the cauſe of Want, and con 
ſequently of Miſery. He who has enough to lupph 
the indigency of the Body, and yet thinks his pot 
ſeſſions not ſufficient, will never be of another ein 
(4! 
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t bis Fortune be what it will. For the ſame vain 

pinion that firſt repreſented the inſufficiency of his 

fate, will continue to perſuade him that one World 

not ſufficient, but that he wants more and more to 

Infinity. In a Word, the true way to be rich is not 

venlarge our Eftates but to contract our deſires to 

ature's Compaſs; for then we ſhall find that we 

unt nothing. Nature deſires little: Cuſtom and Opi- 

on is Infinite. Who follows the former will never 

e poor; who purſues the latter wil! always be ſuch. I 

eed not mention that this Moderation of deſire be- 

gets a repoſe and ſecurity of mind; for what greater 

nifery can there be than for a man to be continually 

pouring into a leaky Veſſel, and always feeding an 

nfatiable deſire that the more tis fed the keener it 

5 — The laſt vertue I ſhall mention as retaining to Medio - 

em perance, is a Mediocritq between Hope and Deſpair. crity be- 
pe adds a Pleaſure to the defire of ſomething not ;ween Hope 

polleſs d, but poſſihle to be obtain d. Deſpair fo- and De- 

ments a troubleſome fear of not — ſpair. 

deli d. As to future contingent things, A wiſe Man 

xpects em, but do's not depend upon em as if 


ey were certainly to come to paſs ; neither do's he 
+ Wo deſpair of em as if they muſt certainly not come 
4 {Wo pals. So that he at once enjoys the Pleaſure of 


lome hope, and is in no danger of trouble from the 
Fruſtration of his hope. Tho he expects future 
things, he till enjoys the preſent, and remembers the 
paſt with delight. By paſt Goods I mean not only real 
inſoy ments, but the avoiding of ills and deliverance 
rom em. We are all roo ungrateful not c-lling 
theſe to mind oftner, for no Pleaſure is more cer- 
an than that which cannot now be taken from vs. 
Ihe Preſent good things may be cut off by halves, as 
being not yet conſummate; fo that what's alread 
eſt is only fafe and out of all danger of being Loſt, 
Now the Life of a Fool being wholly bent upon the 
uture 1s unpleaſant and timorous. He neither re- 
embers the paſt good, nor enjoys the preſent. The 
object of his thoughts being future and uncertain, he 
n ergoes much Care and Labour to obtain 1t, not 
vithout fear of Diſappointment; and at laſt when 
Iruſtrared falls a Sacrifice to grief and repentance. 
here is one Deſire certainly foo d by Deſpair and 
| Trouble, 
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Fortitade. 


ſure or longer Age cannot render the Pleaſure more 


that it only reduces us to the State we were in before 


| A ſhort view of the 
Trouble, that a wiſe Man muſt needs cut off; namely, 
the defire of a 2 of Life. An age of infinite 
duration cannot afford greater Pleaſure, than this 
finite one will do if we meaſure its bounds by right 
reaſon. For the ſupream Pleaſure is exemption from 
Pain and Trouble. Now that can neither be made 
more intenſe by length, nor more remiſs by ſhort- 
neſs of time. The hopes of a more prolong'd Plex 


intenſe with any but thoſe who vainly think that 
after death they ſhall be troubled at the privation of 
Pleaſure, as if they were yet alive. We muſt under- 
ſand fully that Death is not to be minded, and 
throw away the defire of Immortality, if we would 
injoy this mortal Life. By this means being content 
with it, we ſhall not want a longer Duration; and 
when death ſhall Summon us, we ſhall have the 
Pleaſure of departing after the Attainment of 
the perfect and delightful end of, the beſt Life. 
Fortitude withſtands Fear and all that occaſions 
it; and conſequently is a great inſtrument of Plex 
ſure. For as the fear of Death is the greateſt bane 
of Serenity and Indiſturbance, and as deſpondency 
under pain is not only a great miſery to the Sufferer, but 
likewiſe pernicious to his Country and Relations; 50: 
Man of Spirit and true Courage contemns Death for 


our Birth, and is fo fortified again all Pains as to te- 
member, that the greateſt are terminated by Deati 
that the leaſt have many intervals of eaſe, and thit 
the middlingyſort are tolerable to one that can con 
rentedly quit this Life when it do's not pleaſe hi 
He not only bears the preſent torment with Patienc 
and Indifferency ; but ſcorns to fear a future eil 
whether gy or real. This Fortitude diſpel 
the Fear of the Gods, the Fear of Death, Corpores 
Pain, and diſcontentment of Mind. Of theſe we ſhi 
ſpeak in order; remembring ſtill that the Fortitad 
we ſpeak of is not innate but acquir d by Renan 
and conſiſts in a firmneſs of Mina conſtantly adverins 
to an honeſt and laudable Intention: So that tis oi 
ly competible to ſuch men as act prudently 20 
adviſedly, and is widely different from Strength 
Body, Fierceneſs and Inconſiderate Tenerity, 7 
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ic BY Firtitude that ſinks the fear of the Gods, There is fear of rhe 
be MY nothing that cauſes greater fear and perturbation in Ged:. 

nM the minds of men, than a Vain apprehenſion that 

de certain bleſſed and immortal natures puniſh ill Men, 


and reward the Good. They imagine Gods endow d 
with Affections like their own ; and thus makin 
them ſubjects of Anger and Severity, are ſtruck wit 
f-ar and trembling when Heaven thunders, when the 
Earth quakes, and when the Sea is tempeſtuous; 
fancying that the Gods intend thereby to puniſh miſera - 


ble Man. But thoſe who are inſtructed by Reaſon, 
u know that the Gods live in ual Tranquillity, 


and that their nature is too far different from ours to 
be either pleas'd or diſpleas d at our Actions. They 
e the attributes of Care, Anger, and Favour, to be 
inconſiſtent with immortal Felicity; for as much as 
they imply weakneſs, fear, and want of external 
Aſſiſtance. So that true Piety do's not conſiſt in ad- 
drefſing every Stone or Altar, and —— every 
Temple with the Blood of Victims, out of fear of 
the Gods; but in revering the Gods for their excel- 
nt Majeſty and ſupreme Nature, without any hope 


muſt make this thought familiar to us, That Death 
does not concern #5 at all ; for that all good or ill that 
happens to us ſuppoſes a Senſe of it, but Death is a 
privation of Senſe, and conſequently in vain threatens 
pain when the Patient is no more. Why ſhould 
we fear diſſolution or non-exiſtence, for when that 
comes we ſhall have no faculty left whereby to know 
that it is an II. As we ſhall not then enjoy the con- 
verſation of Wives, Children, and Friends, ſo we ſhall 
not deſire ſuch things. Death therefore concerns nei- 
ther the Living nor the Dead, for the Living it 
toucheth not, and the Dead are not. Knowing there- 
lore that the Privation of Life implies no ill, we 
ought to deſire, not the longeſt, but the pleaſanteſt 
Life, And as for the Pain that attends the Separa- 
tion of Soul and Body, this is our comfort that it 
will not lat long, and when tis over we ſhall feel 
ao more Pain, They talk rigiculouſly who adviſe 

. | young 


Brute Animals are poſſeſs d of. As to that Piece of 4 to che 


of reward or fear of Puniſhment.—The next thing 4: :s the 
that ſtrikes the greateſt terror into the minds of Men fear of 
i Death, To exempr our ſelves from this fear we Death. 
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Againſt 
Corporeal 


Pais, 


quickly either abate or be finiſh'd by Death; if laſting 


_ diifertations and inventions inſpires me with ſuch an 


A ſhort view of the 


young Men to live well and old Men to die well; {, al 
tis not dying old, but dying with full Satisfactan ha 
and Pleaſure, that makes a Man happy; not to men ce 
tion that both young and old live as it were in a Cir . 
without Walls and Bulwarks and are equally liable te fr 
t he aſſaults of Death. They are equally ridiculous, wig 9 


aſſert that tis good never to be born at all, or WW '! 
born to paſs immediately thro the Gates of Death 
If theſe Gentlemen think Life a burthen, why do not th 
they put an end to it? Beſides, there's ſomething in be 
Life that's amiable; fo that thoſe who deſire Death af 
are equally culpable with thoſe that fear it. Went. Le 
neſs of Life is only owing to an imprudent Court d 
of Life; We ought by a ſteddy purſuit of Pleaſute th 
ſo to ſweeten our Lives, as not to be willing to part 
with them, without. nature or ſome unſufferabe Ml © 
chance Summon us to ſurrender em. Indeed it may 
ſometimes ſo fall out, that it behoves us to haſten and 
Hy to death before ſome greater Power intercept us Ml © 
and rob us of the liberty of quitting Life. But in þ 
that reſpect we muſt ſeriouſly conſider the expediency {Ml * 
of the thing, and whether it is more convenient that 
Death come to us, or that we go to it. Having thus i 
ſeen that the Anger of the Gods and Death are not | 
Real but Imaginary Evils ; we come now to Cor porea 
Pain which is the only real Il, that of inward dil- 
content being an Ill that we frame to our elves. A 
wiſe and cautious Man will avoid 'Corporeal Pain if 
he can, unleſs it be undergone for the removal of a 
greater Pain or the acquilitjon of a greater Pleaſure. 
But if natural infirmities or unavoidable external 
Violence bring Pain upon him; tis his duty to en- 
dure it with a conſtant and valiant Mind, comforting 
himſelf with this thought that if it be great twill 


= 1, — ns 


ewill be gentler and have lucid intervals, as in the 
caſe of Chronical Diſeaſes. For ſhortneſs atones tot 
Greatneſs and remiſſneſs for Length. Beſides, con- 
ſtancy and acquaintance with ſuffering aſſwage Pain; 
as impatience and complaint renders it more inſup- 
portable. I frequently ſuffer ſuch Pain in the Bladder 
and Bowels, as leaves all expreſſion behind it; but 
my conftant patience and the remembrance of m) 


Pw 9 9 <0 
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alacrity of Mind, as makes even thoſe painful hours 
happy. A wiſe Man by his Patience ſoftens the ne- 
ceſfity that he cannot break, and by thinking of ſuch 
things as he moſt delights in, withdraws his mind 
from his 8 Body. He conliders that the con- 
queſt of Pain will be an action wor thy of Vertue and 
Wiſdom, and the very remembrance of it afterwards 
will afford him Pleaſure and Delight ; and that when 
the Storm is over the Calm haven of 1 e wil 
be the more Welcome. A wiſe Man may be happy 
after the loſs of his very Sight, which is the beſt of 
Senſes. Tho' he enjoys not the Pleaſures N 
Sight, he feaſts upon others, eſpecially upon thole 
that affect the mind immediately; not to mention 
the ſay ing of a great Man who was Blind, that the 
acuteneſs of the mind is much obſcur d by the Eye 
diebt. — The laſt thing that Fortitude encolinters, is Agaiuſt 
Diſcontent of Mind which is not grounded upon Diſcont ent 
Nature, but upon Opinion of Ill. He (and only he) ＋ Mind. 
who conceives himſelf under ſome Ill muſt of neceſ- 
firy be diſcontented. A Man whoſe Son is kill'd is 
not ſtruck with the Senſe of his Death till the News 
reaches his Ears; which ſhews that tis not Nature, 
bur Opinion, that creates the Grief. To ſet this mat- 
ter in a clearer Light. A Man who thinks a Suppoſiti- 
tious Child his own, and his own Suppoſititious, will 
be afflicted at the Death of the Suppoſititious, and un- 
moy d at that of his own. Now this proceeds from O- 
pinion, not Nature. Beſides; the Cauſes of Diſcontent 
are withour us, and conſequently cannot reach us but 
by our own Opinions. The way therefore to make 
the Life happy. and pleaſant is to expel Opinions, 
which are the only diſturbers of the Mind. And the 
way to expel Opinions, is, to arm the Mind againſt 
Fortune, for that the external cauſes of AMiction 
and Diſcontent are not our Goods but the Goods of 
Fortune, which come and go as Fortune pleaſes. A 
wiſe Man is not afflicted with vain Griet for the loſs of 
what Fortune lent him ; knowing before hand that 
twas none of his own. So that Premeditation in him 
has a contrary effe& ; from what it has in thoſe who 
vex themſelves with the apprehenſion of an ill to come, 
that perhaps never befalls em. If at any time a wiſe 
Man long accuſtom d to the poſſeſſion and uſe of — 

oh) goss 
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Juſtice. 


A ſhort view of the 
goods of Fortune, and retaining ſome faint impreſſi- 
ons of the old Opinion as if they were his own; if 


this man happens to be a little rouch'd by a misfor- 


tunate accident, his beft way is to divert his thoughts 
by a ſedulous Application to ſuch things as he knows 
to be grateful to his Mind. And thus will reaſon do 
the ſame thing that time is known to do; for it alle- 
viates Grief no other way than by preſenting various 
occaſions of diverſion which by degrees take the mind 
off from the bitter thought. 

Juſtice is à relative Vertue, which gives to every 
one his own, and ſcreens every one from injury; Be- 
ing the common tye of all Societies. Tis inſeparably 
joyn d to Pleaſure; for that mind is always unquiet 


where juſtice dwells. Tho a Man have committed 


an unjuſf thing, never ſo el yet the remorſe 
of Conſcience and fear of diſcovery will ſtill haunt 
him. Beſides the Detriment accruing from injuſtice, 
there's no real 5 to be had from the things 
gain d by injuſtice. What Pleaſure is there in Wealth 
or Honour; without the good will and love of our 
Neighbours? Juſtice therefore is a Vertue that raiſes 
the Pleaſure of Life by procuring us the Love and 
Friendſhip of Others; for which reaſon alone tis 
expetible, and not for it ſelf. Juſtice is ſo call d 
becauſe it maintains the Ju or Right due to one 
another. This Right is a good common to all the 
Members of the Society; and for as much as every 
one by the direction of Nature defires what is good for 
himſelf, it muſt likewiſe be conformable to Nature, 
and is therefore call'd Natural Right. Now, to ſpeak 


properly. Natural Right or what we call Juſt is no- 


thing elſe but a uſeful Good agreed upon by a con. 
currence of Votes, to make men live ſecurely; and 
this every man naturally defires. So that here Pro- 
fitable and Good are the ſame thing: for the common 
conſent of a Society joyn d to utility, makes a thing 
Juſt. Some conceive things to be unalterably juſt in 
their own nature, without the intervention of Laws. 
But they're miſtaken; for it things were juſt by their 
own unalterable Nature, how could one thing be juſt 
in one Nation, and unjuſt in another? What is re- 


. ceivd and 3 as juſt by the Laws of one Nation, 


is condemn'd by another. Juſt g in other profitable 


things; 
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things; with reference to health, for inſtance, what 
benefits one man, injuries another. In fine, as utility 
vary's in ſeveral nation, upon the account of their 
ſeveral Circumſtances and Intereſts, ſo do's F#/# and 
Right, Tho' in General we may call it the ſame 
among all men, in fo far as it is a thing profitable in 
mutual Society. But if a thing be eftabliſh'd in a 
Society as Juſt, and at the ſame time is not profitable, 
it has not the true nature of Juſt or Rigat. If the 
utility of a thing is only cemporary, the thing is 
truly Juſt for that time, but loſes that Title as ſoon 
5 it ceaſes to be uſeful. To trace Juſt and Right to 2 Or. 
its original, it appears to be as ancient as Soclety , 6 
among Men. In the beginning, men wandring up Right az 
and down like wild Beaſts, and ſuffering many in- Juſt, + 
conveniencies as well from Beaſts as from the injuries 
of Weather, agreed, in conſideration of the likeneſs of 
their form and manners, to joyn in ſeveral Com- 
panies in order to ſhelter themſelves from ſuch incon- 
veniencies. Then, frequent conteſts ariſing among 
em about Food, Women, and other Conveniences, 
they found they could not live ſecurely without 
making a mutual Contract not to injure one another, 
and engaging to joyn in puniſhing him that injur'd 
his Neighbour. By this Contract every man was 
allow'd to continue in poſſeſſion of what he then had. 

This was call'd the Common right of the Society ; 
and thoſe were reckon'd juſt men, who did nor injure 
their neighbour nor invade his Property. Thus men 
livd peaceably and happily, having transfer d the 
rower of executing their Laws to ſome few wiſe and 
200d Perſons, who minded only the prefervation and 
| Wiitereſt of the Society. The ſecurity of Man's Life 
being the chief End of Society, theſe wiſe and good 
Founders declar'd Murther an ignominious and capi- 
tal Crime. This and the other Criminal Laws were 
ntroduc'd by thoſe who had the trueſt Senſe of the 
Intereſt of the Society; and the vulgar People who 
had no notion of utility had never been taken off 
r tom the frequent Commiſſion of that crime, if it 
ud not been for fear of the Puniſhmear preſcrib'd by 
raw. Thoſe who conſider the advantages of Laws, 
„ obſerve them out of regard to utility without the 
> Mffuence of fear; but the ignorant and inconſiderate 
; ET ET TEES People 
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People muſt be kept in by fear alone. The unruly 
Paſſions and Affections of men being thus controul d, 


"they came by degrees to relent and aſſume that Civility 


that has been ſince cultivared by Arts. To return to 
Right and Juſtice. There is no ſuch thing as Juſtice 
or Injury between thoſe nations that either would not 
or could not enter into a mutual compact, not to injure 
one another. For Juſtice is appropriated to mutual 
Society, being calculated for the ſecurity of the aſſo- 
ciated Perſons. And as among Brute Animals which 
are incapable of making mutual Covenants, one may 
indeed hurt another, but not do it an Injury properly 
ſo call'd, becauſe it is not oblig'd by any Law not to 
hurt the other : So amorg men there's no ſuch thing 
as Juſtice or Injury, without a preceeding Contract. 
Foraſmuch as the Savage Brute Animals are uncapable 
of Covenants with Men, Man cannot ſecure himſelf 
from them any otherwiſe than by executing the 
Power of deſtroying them, that Nature gave him. 
As for the tame Animals that give him no occaſion of 
fear, to kill them is the effect of Intemperance or 


Cruelty; unleſs we apprehend that the ſuffering 
them to grow too numerous would be hurtful to us, 


in regard they would deſtroy the Fruits ot the Earth; 
and in that caſe we cut off only as many as are be- 
yond a moderate Stock, ſparing the reſt as uſeful ro 
us. The ſeveral reaſons of Utility peculiar to each 
Country may occaſion a prohibition of the Slaughter 
of ſome Animals, which is not to be obſerv'd in ano- 
ther where theſe reaſons do not take Place. But to 
confine our Diſcourſe to Mens Jaſtice neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes a mutual Agreement of all the Members of tie 
Society, not to injure one another. And whoever 
lives in the Society, is tacitly bound to the Tenor oi 
this Covenant, theſe being the Terms of living in tht 
Society. Tis true, wiſe Men, who confine the! 
defires to the compaſs of Nature, and are fo diſpos* 
as not to do to another what they would not defir 
to be done to. themſelves; theſe men, I ſay, did no 
need any Laws or mutual contract to controul then 
But the ordinary ſort of Men who are ſeduc d by val 
Opinions were not to be truſted without ſuch a ty* 


and tis probable theſe wiſe Man were the firſt Fro 


poſers of the Contract, and by degrees perſuaded. 
| ". off 
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others to enter into it. If there were no Laws or na- 
tural Right, a wile Man would ſtill abſtain from hurt- 
ing his Neighbour for his own fake, becauſe pertur- 
bation is the Conſequence of injuſtice. Beſides, his 
Appetite being eafily ſatisfied with what ſimple things 
Nature affords, and his humour being free of Am- 
bition, pride or Juſt, he can have no deſire to rob or 
orher wiſe injure his Neighbour : Not to mention that 
by doing ]uſtice, he preſerves and keeps up the Soci- 
ety, without which he could not enjoy his beloved 
Tranquility. In effect: Tho juſtice is not an Ill 
in it telf, becauſe what is reputed Fuſt in one Place, 
may be unjuſt in another: Vet it is an 1/ in reſpect 
of the Fear of diſcovery that always follows upon it. 
And therefore nothing is more conducive to Security 
and Tranquility, than to live innocently, and never to 
violate the meaſures of peace. | 

There are ſome Vertues allied to Juſtice, for that 
they have regard to other Perſons, tho they are not 
injoyn'd by Laws. Such are Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety, 


Obſervance, and Friendſhip. Beneficence is an aſſiſting Beneficence. 


of others either with Hand or Purſe, according to our 
Ability. This denominates men Courteous and Li- 
beral ; which are the reverſe of Barbarous and Sordid. 
This Vertue is a great inſtrument of Pleaſure and 
Happineſs, by procuring the Goodwill and Friend- 
ſhip of others, than which nothing can be Pleaſanter. 
Tis infinitely more agreeable to give than to receive 
a Benefit; for beſides the acceptable tribute of Thanks, 
the beneficent Perſon mult needs rejoice to fee many 


flouriſh by the diffuſion of his Bounty. Gratitude is Gratitude. 


a Vertue that Nature highly recommends : For ſince 
nothing is more ſuitable to Nature than to receive a 
Benefit, what can be more contrary to it than ingra- 
titude towards the Benefactor? But after all, no one 
but the wiſe Man can perform this Duty. He will 
commemorate his Benefactors when abſent, as well 
as preſent ; and after their Death he will honour their 
Memory, and expreſs his Gratitude in good Offices 
to their Children and Relations. Others only thank 
their Benefactors for ſome farther end, and forget 
tizir Kindneſs when they're gone. Piety is the moſt 
lacred Branch of Gratitude. We owe it in the firft 
Place to our Parents who 1 us a being; and in the 
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next Place to our Relations whom our Progenitors 
comprehended in the circle of their Love, and to 
whom we cannot be diſreſpectful without ingratitude 
to our Parents. Our Country likewiſe which contains 


our Parents and Relations, which receives us at our 
Birth, brings up and protects us, ought likewiſe to be 


Ob ſer- 
vance 


Friend ſbip. 


the object of our Piety; as well our Country Men 
and the Magiſtrates and Princes, that defend us and 
our Country. Obſervance is the Reverence and Re- 
ſpect we owe to all who excel in Age, Wiſdom, 
Learning and Vertue; to the moſt excellent Nature 
of God, and to all the Objects of Gratitude and Piety. 
Frienaſhip is, the greateſt Ingredient in the Security 
and Pleaſure of Life. No Protection is fo ſecure as 
that of Friendſhip; and there can be no greater pro- 
moter of Pleaſure than that which ſinks Hatred and 
Envy, which gives a reliſh to the injoyment of preſent 
Things, and fortifies eur hopes of thoſe to come, 
Not to {peak of the Profit and Pleaſure accruing from 
intimate Converſation, Friends are lov'd for their own 
ſakes by reaſon of the habitual acquaintance ; juſt as 
we love Temples, Cities, &c. by being long accu- 
ſtom'd to view them. But we ought to ſingle out 
ſuch perſons for our Friends, as, prefer candour, ard 
fincerity to all other Perfections, and by their agree- 
able and chearful temper are qualify'd to ſweeten our 
Converſation, Friends, are under no neceſſity of put- 
ting all their Eſtates into a Common Stock, for that 
argues diffidence, as if they doubted their free acceſs 
to one another's property upon occafion. They are 
therefore to make uſe of one anothers's Stocks as it 
they were their own, tho' they have them not in their 
own poſſeſſion. The vulgar People who have no juſt 
notion of what is profitable, what unprofitable, who 


are uncapable of Faith or Conſtancy in the way of 


Friendſhip ; thoſe, I ſay, will think this an odd Do- 
ctrine. But wiſe Men know that true Friendſhip, in 
which the ſweetneſs and ſecurity of our lives conſiſts, 
cannot be kept up without loving our Friends as much 
as ourſelves, and being willing to undergo the greateſt 
Torments, even death it ielf, for their ſake. And thus 
we conclude our account of the Philoſophy of the 
Excellent Epicurus. X | 
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Dor a Phoenician of good deſcent, Born in Hi Coun- 
'” an 


Tyre, being Liberally educated, arriv'd to the 

ſame Perfection in Grammar and Arithmetick, 
with his Maſter Longinus, whoſe judgment in that 
Age, paſs'd for a ſtanding Character of Men and 
Books: So much was he admir'd beyond all his Con- 
temporaries. Longinus chang d his Diſciple's firſt 
Name, viz, Malthus, i.e. a King, into Porphyrias , 
deriving it from the Royal colour of his Garments. 
Po-phyry having made ſuch Progreſs, that he became 
an Ornament to his Maſter ; travel d to Rome, to fee 


7 
Ea 


if the Wiſdom of that City was anſwerable to its Re- 


nown. At Rome he confin d himſelf to the Society of 
the celebrated Plotinus, and having under him arrived 
to a great Perfection in Learning he croſs d over the 
Frith of Charybdis to Sicily, neither enduring to re- 
cal Rome to his Memory, nor to think that himſelf 
Was a Man. In Sicily he retird to Lihhbæum, the 


— ——— 


ucation. 


(a) Via. Eunap. Vit, Philoſ. 
| | Kk 3 Pro- 
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Promontory that faces Africa, where he abſtain'd 
from all manner of Food and from human Conver- 
ſation. Plotinus conjecturing what was become of 
him, purſu'd him to the Promontory, where he lay 
all along in a fad Condition, and by comfortable 
words recall'd his Soul that was ans ready to take its 
flight, and reviv'd him, in ſomuch. that he committed 
to writing the Diſcourſes that then paſs d. 
Hi Various After that, he wrote Commentaries on the Myſte- 
Learning. ries of Philoſophy, which were then wrapt up in obſcu- 
rity, and above all recommended perſpicuity in Philoſo- 
phical matters. Being return'd to Rome, he renew'd his 
interrupted Studies, and gave ſuch publick Specimens 
of his Rhetorick and. Learning, that the Senate and 
Courts of |udicature admird him. For his plain- 
neſs and perſpicuity pleas d the Audience, whereas 
Plotinas's ſoaring, Wit, and enigmatical Strains were 
not ſo well lik d. With which View, he ſaid himſelf, 
that he had light upon an Oracle that was none of the 
moſt trivial. He adds that he expell'd out of a Bath a 
certain evil Spirit, call 'd * Origines, Ame- 
lius and Aquilinus were his fellow Diſciples whom he 
commends for ſhrewd Men, tho' there is but little 
politeneſs in their Writings. But Porphyy himſelf 
was a man, that rang d thro all kinds of Learning, 
inſomuch that tis hard to ſay which of his Perfor- 
mances deſerve moſt applauſe. Rhetorick, Gram- 
mar, Numbers, Geometry, Muſick, Philoſophy, 
Natural and Magical Operations, were the Subject of 
his Diſcourſes; in which tis doubted whether the 
accuracy of his aſſertions, or the ſharpneſs of his Style 
is moſt commendable. 
His Mar- He married Marcella, the Mother of five Children, 
e, by a former Husband, a Friend of his; in order to 
Death and preed em up. He liv'd to a great Age, and as he grew 
erben Po- in Years alter d his Opinions. He dy d at Rome, He 
en. vis contemporary with Dexippus the celebrated Lo- 
gician, and Paulus and Andronichut of Syria the Fa- 
mous Khetoricians. Tis conjectur'd that he liv d in 
the Reigns of Galienus, Flavius, Claudius, Tacitus, 
Aurelianus, and Probus. | 
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(a) TAmblichus a noble and wealthyCwzloſyrian of Chal. His Coun. 
cis, fell in firſt with Auatol ut whom he far ex- try, and 
ceeded; and after that with Por phyrius, to whom he Character. 


was inferior in nothing, bating the Power and Charms 
of Utterance, the Smoothneſs of Style, and the Bright- 
neſs of Perſpicuity. Being a nice obſerver of Juſtice 
he had an eaſy acceſs to the Gods; and diſciples 
flock'd to him from all Parts, who were all Perſons 
eminent for Vertue, Learning and Eloquence. He 
was ſo affable and eaſy in converſation, that many 


 wondred how he could inſtruct them all. For tho 


his diet was frugal and ſparing, yet he was a jolly 
chearful Companion. 


One time, his Scholars came to him, and pray d him u Deve- 
to turn his Solitary Meditation into Diſcourſes of Wiſ- tien. 


dom, telling him that they had heard from one of his 
Servants, that while he pray'd to the Gods, he ſeem'd to 
be lifted up above ten Cubits from the Ground, his Gar- 
ment being chang'd into a Gold colour ; and that af- 
ter Prayer, his body reſum'd its firſt Appearance. At 
which Jamblichut, tho not given to Laugh, could not 
forbear Smiling, and made 'em this Anſwer ; He who 
put this 22 upon you, was ſome facetions witty 
Perſon ;, but there is nothing of Truth in it: For the fu- 
ture therefore there ſhall be nothing done without ye, 
A great many incredible and miraculous things are re- 
ported of him, which «/£Z4e/:xs his Scholar and moſt in- 
timate Acquaintance brands for falſities. Tis report- 
ed, that while he and his Scholars were bathing in the 
bot Baths of Gadara () in Hria, a diſpute ariſing 
concerning the Baths, he Smiling order'd his Diſciples 
to ask the Inhabitants, By what Names the two leſſer 
Springs, that were neater and handſomer than the 
reſt, were call'd. To which the Inhabitants reply d, 


—— 


— 


— 


(a) Eunap. (5) Theſe were reckon'd next in vertue to the Baie 


of the Roman:. 
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that the one was call d Eros, and the other Anteros, but 


for what reaſon they bnew not. Upon which Jamblichus 


fitting by one of the Springs, put his Hand in the 
Water, and muttering fome tew Words to himſelf 
call'd up a little fair complexion'd Boy, with Gold 
color d Locks dangling down his Back and Breaſt, ſo 
that he look'd like one that was waſhing; and then 


oing to the other Spring, and doing as he had done 


— call d up another Cupid with darker and more 


diſhevelld Hair: Upon which both the Cxpids clung 


His Confe- 


about Jamblichus, but he preſently ſent em back to 
their proper Places. After this, ſays Eunapius, his 
Friends ſubmitted their belief to him in every thing, 
Another time, a diſpute ariſing concerning the Gods, 
as he and his Scholars walk'd into the City from one ot 
the Suburbs where they had been offering Sacrifice ; he 
ſtop d in the midſt of his Diſcourſe, and with his Eyes 
fix'd on the Ground, told his Friends, It was proper 
to go another way, for they were carrying forth a 
dead Corps to be buried not far off; and accordingly 
went another way. Some of his Diſciples follow'd 
him; others among whom was Æadeſius, thinking 
him too Superſtitious, kept on their way, till they 
met the Bearers, who had buried the Corps; upon 
which they acknowledg d the divineneſs of their Ma- 
ſter's Teſtimony; affirming withal that perhaps he 
was ſharper fighted or ſmell'd better than they: for 
which reaſon, they offer d to make another Trial in 
a greater thing; to which Jamblichus replied that it 
was not in his Power, but when Opportunity 


offer d. : 
Contemporary with Jamblichus was Alypins of Alex- 


rences with andria, a Famous Logician, a Man, not bigger in Body 


Aly Pius. 


than a Pigmy but of a large Soul; who had many Fol- 
lowers; but taught only byConverſation without Writ- 
ing; which was the reaſon that all his Scholars flockt 
to Famblichus, todrink and fill themſelves out of a Foun- 
tain,that always ran over, and could never keep within 
its Bounds. Alypias and Jamblichus meeting one ano- 
ther by chance, a v-ſt croud of People flock'd about 
em, and Jamblichus was ſilent, expecting rather to 
have the Queſtion put to him, than to ask Queſtions 
himſelf: ' Bur Ahpius ſetting aſide all Philoſophical 


Queſtions, contrary to all Expectation; ask d Jam. 
"I, * 5 , : . a licht, 
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hlichus, which was beſt, for a rich Man, to be unjuſt 
himſelf, or to be the Heir of an unjuſt man ; theſe 
two admitting of no Medium? Jamblichus, not a lit- 
tle netled, reply d, that it became a Philoſopher to 
diſpute of Men s Vertues, not of their outward things; 
and ſo went away. But afterwards, recollecting him- 
ſelf, and conſidering the acuteneſs of the Queſtion, he 
made him frequent viſits privately, and was ſo charm d 
with the keenneſs of his Wit, and his pleaſant Con- 
verſation, that he wrote his Life: In which, out of 
an eager defire to praiſe the Man, he brings in lon 
Stories of the cruel Puniſhments inflicted in thoſe 
times, without being particular in the Cauſes and 
Grounds of thoſe Proceedings, or giving Room to 
perceive Alypias's conſtancy, Fortitude and other Ver- 
tues: So that the form and lineaments of the whole 
Life are confounded : Juſt as a Picture is ſpoil'd, by 
additional Beauties, that diffigure the reſemblance. 
Alypias died a very old Man in his own Country; His Death 
and after him Famblichas ; after he had open d many | 
Fountains of Philoſophy, by his Diſciples, who were 
diſpers'd all over the Roman Empire. 
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FPeſins the Succeſſor of Jamblichns, was Con- His Coun. 
temporary with Conſtantine the Great. Being ry, Edu- 
of a noble deſcent, but not wealthy he was ſent by cation and 
his Father out of Cappadocia to Greece, to learn ſome the time in 
gainful Trade. Upon his return, his Father finding which be 
he had learn d nothing but Philoſophy, turn d him Houriſb' d. 
t 


out of Doors, with theſe upbraiding Words, 7/1 
Jour Philoſophy maintain you ? Jes Father, ſaid de- 
ſins, and that after the beſt manner; and immediately 
turning fell at his Father's knees. Upon which his 
Father admiring his Genius , took him Home, and 
Provided for him to the utmoſt of his Power, giving 
im free Liberty to go on with his Studies; and pay- 
ng him ſuch reſpect, as if he had begotten a 247 

A rather 
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rather than a Son. The young Man out-ſtripping all 
the Maſters he had heard, took a long pay from 
Cappadocia to Syria, to viſit the celebrated Jawblichus, 
whom he no ſooner heard, but he was ſo charm'd, that 
he could never be ſatisfied with hearing him, and in time 
became little inferior to his Maſter, ſetting aſide his in- 
ſpiration ; which AÆaeſius either was a Stranger to, 
or elſe choſe to conceal, by reaſon of the unfavour:- 
bleneſs of the times; Conſtantine the then Emperor 
being a promoter of the Chriſtian Keligion. 

But now that I have mention'd Conffantive, it 


of Philoſo- will not be improper to take notice of the State of 
phy at that Philoſophy under his reign. After the Death of Jam. 


time. 


blichus, all the Men of Learning were diſpers d. H. 
ater, the greateſt and ſhrewdeſt of all his Followers, 
ing a Man of a ſublime Genius and large Soul, re- 
pair d to the Emperor's Court, thinking to divert him 
from his purpoſes, by the force of his Reaſon. The 
Emperor was extreamly taken with him; and allowd 
him the uncommon honour of fitting publickly on his 
right Hand. The Great Courtiers, being nettled at this, 
took all Opportunities to degrade him; and at [alt 
compaſs d their end. For (3) Byantium, the then ſeat 
of the Empire, being ſo inconveniently ſituated, that 
no Ships could enter the harbour without a direct 
South Wind; it happen'd that the Winds were con- 
teary for a long time, ſo that the Ships could not reach 
the Harbour, and no Corn could be imported. Upon 
which the People being errag'd with Famine, o. 
pater's Enemies took occaſion to repreſent to the Em- 
peror, that Sopater having by his Philoſophy bound up 
the Winds was the cauſe of the common Calamity. 
The Emperor giving eaſy credit to their allegations, 
order d Spater to be beheaded. Ablavins, the chiet 
Author of Sopater's Death, and Steward of the In- 
perial Houſhould, was Born of obſcure Parentage, 
whom Fortune rais'd to be more powerful than the 
Emperor himſelf; purſuant to the Prediction of an 
Egyptian, who told the Midwife, when he was Born, 
that he would one day want nothing but the Title 
of Emperor. Eunapius compares this uſage of 
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{s) Conſtantinople, 
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Sopater at Byzantiam to that of Socrater at Athens, 
Conſtantine dying left his Son Conſtantin to the cate 
of Ablavins,But Conſt antins was ſo far from keeping up 
Ablavias's Splendor and Greatneſs, that he ſent a band 
ofarmed Ruffians to cut him inPieces in his Palace.And 
thus he was juſtly puniſh'd for the Murder of Sopater. 
Nay, Conſtantine himſelf, (ſays Exnapins) and indeed 
ill Zyzantinm, might have dated all their misfor- 
tunes from the Death of Sopater; as well as the A- 
thenians from that of Socrates. 


$07 


Philoſophy being thus reduc'd to a Low ebb, . Our Phils. 
leſus beraking himſelf by Prayer to Divination, ex- ſepber di- 


pected the direction of his Dreams. Upon his 
Prayers, the Deity deſcends, and delivers him an 
Oracle in Hexameter Verſe. He rubbd his Eye- 
brows, and tho' full of Fear, remembred the Words 
themſelves, but had forgot the Supernatural and ce- 
leſtial meaning of them. Thereupon he call d a Boy 
to bring ſome fair Water to waſh his Face and Eyes. 
Preſently the Lad told him that his left Hand was 
full of Characters: He look d, and was ſenſible that 
it muſt be ſome divine Admonition; and there- 
tore worſhipping his own hand, and the inſcription 
within it, he read the enſuing Oracle fairiy written 
upon the Skin. 


Two Lots the fates have ſpun for thee tochorſe, 
So fair a choice, thou canſt by neither loſe : 

F crouds in populous Cities pleaſe thee beſt, 

And to thy Wiſdom loud applanſe adareſt ; 

While thou do ſt Age inform, and Youth reclaim ; 
Hill alt thou that way win eternal Fame. 

But if a Country Life affect thee more, 

To give perfection to thy wealthy Store, 

By Inncent converſe with thy flocks and herds 
That leiſure to contemplate Heaven afforas ; 
Then fam d above the Stars, in bleſs d abodes, 
Thos ſhalt augment the Number of the Gods. 


Purſuant to the Oracle's advice, he made his choice 
to retire to a Country Farm, and live the Life of a 
Shepherd. But his tame being :ſpread abroad, thoſe 
who were deſirous of Learning, found him out; and 
having upbraided him with hiding ſo much Wiſdom 

| welt among 


reed 
an Oracle. 
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among Woods and Rocks, as if he had not been born f 
a ſociable Creature, conſtrain d him to take up with the Ml 
other way 3 to him by the Oracle. Upon Wl ' 
which he left Cappadocia, and having travell'd all over ”: 
Aſia, ſettld in Pergamus, where he had many Follow. Ml F 

ers. | 
| Aaeſius departing from Cappadocia, left the Care fir 
- — of his Affairs to Euſathins, was a Perſon of ſuch Ml © 
% Hin Excellencies, that 'twill not be improper to inſert his I Ri 
Euſtathi. Character. He had a ſmooth charming way of ex- . 
as. preſſing his Thoughts, and his Style was both florid IM In! 
and delicious. When the Emperor was threaten'd Wl Mc 
with a War by the Perſian King, he confided ſo much 
in Euſtathiuss graceful Eloquence and charming De- 
livery, that he pitch'd upon him as the moſt proper 
Perſon to go upon an Embaſſie to Perſia, Upon Ex- 
ſtathiuss arrival in Perſia, Sapores the King, paid ſuch 
a Reſpect to his Charatter, that he admitted him im- 
—_— to his Audience, contrary to his Humour 
and Cuſtom upon other Occaſions; and though he 
try d many Ways to terrifie and diſcompoſe him when 
he had his Audience, yet his Countenance was ſo ſtea- 
dy and ſweet, his Carriage ſo modeſt and grave, and 
his Expreſſions ſo conciſe and elegant, that the Tyrant 
was at once ſurpriz d and charm'd. Soon after, the 
Tyrant invited him to Dinner. Euſtathius being a 
true Pattern of Obedience, readily comply'd with the 
Invitation, and with his graceful Diſcourſes, inſpir d 
the Barbarous Prince with ſuch a Contempt of Gran- 
deur and Pomp, that he was ready to exchange his 
Purple Robes with Euſtathiuss Thredbare Garment. 
But the effeminate Courtiers taking the Alarm, ſtifled 
the Tyrant's good Inclinations, and perſwaded him to 
expoſtulate with the Emperor, tor ſending ſo mean 2 
Perſon upon the Embaſſie. In the mean time, all 
Greece pray d for his Return; and the Divinations 
ſeem' d to promiſe a favourable Iſſue to the Negotia:i- 
on. At laſt, Euſtathius not returning, and the Em- 
baſſie proving uſeleſs, the Greeks ſent the moſt emi- 
nent among em, for Learning and Wiſdom, to diſ- 
courſe the Great Euſtathius, about the Portents that 
ſeem d ro favour the Embaſſie. Euſtathius having 
beard their Allegations, and taken a narrow View of 
the Portents, imil d after hisaccuſtomed manner, x 
* . a 7 ; , 1 Z 
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aid, Theſe Portents intimated nothing of my return, Tet 
in m) . the Deity anſwer d — * Contradictory 
to the manner of Men; for he anſwered, that the Signs 
were more obſcure, and later, than to correſpond with the 
Felicity and good om__ of my Tranſattions. 

Fuhtathins married the famous Soſipatra, who ſo 4 cha- 
far excell'd her Husband in Learning, that ſhe almoſt ra&er of 
eclips d his Glory. She was born in Aſia, upon the Sofipatra, 

ier Cayſter, near Epheſus, of Noble and Wealthy Euſtatbi- 
WH Parents. Beauty and Modeſty adorn d her from her us Wife. - 
| WH Infancy. When ſhe was Five Years Old, Two Old 
| WH Men, wearing hairy Skins, with a Scrip ty d to their 
| WH Sides, having come thither, and wonderfully improv d 
the Vintage of a Vineyard that belong'd to one of her 
Father's Farms, and being thereupon invited to dine 
with her Father, were ſo ſmitten and wounded with. 
the ſurpaſſing Beauty of the young Girl, that they de- 
ſir d her Father to let her go and live with em for Five 
Years, during which time he was to have a Care of 
walking upon the Farm upon which they had ſettled, 
which ſhould reward his Bounty to them with extra- 
ordinary Plenty; promiſing withal, that his Daugh- 
ter ſhould be ſafe, and prove a Woman of ſublime 
Perfections. Upon which, the Father being ſtruck 
with Fear, deliver'd the Child into their Hands, with- 
out ſpeaking a Word, and commanded his Bailiff to 
let the Two Old Men want for nothing, and not to 
be inquiſitive about them. Next Morning the Father 
tan away, and left both the Farm and his Daughter. 
The Two Old Men, whether Dzmons or other Beings, 
took the young Girl along with them; but no Body 
could ever diſcover what Myſteries they taught her, or 
In what Religion they inſtructed her. The Five Years 
being elapſed, the Father coming to receive the Profits 
of his Ground, did not know his Child, ſo much 
nas ſhe alter d in her Stature and Beauty; and the 
Child hardly knew her Father. Ihe Maſters appear- 
ing, bid him ask the Virgin what Queſtion he pleas d. 
The Virgin having ask d leave to tell him what befel 
lim by the Way, told him punQually all that hap- 
pen d to him. Upon which, the Father believing his 
Daughter to be ſome Goddeſs, fell at the Feet of the 
Two Old Men, and beſought em to tell him who 
they were. They with much Reluctancy told = 
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; gether with ſome Inſtruments and Books; ordering 
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they were Profeſſors of the Chaldzan Wiſdom, ſo 
called. Then the Father begg'd em to command his 
Farm, and to perfect his Daughter in the Knowledge 
of their Myſteries ; which with a Nod they ſignified 
themſelves willing to do, for they vouchſaf d not to 
ſpeak _— more. * — 3 ＋* had light 
upon Gods in a human Shape, recall'd to his 

theſe Verſes of Homer. * Ty 


For then in Shapes of human Gueſts, the Geds 
Came down to viſit the defil d Abodes 

Of Martal Men, and their proud Cities view, 
T' inform themſelves of what before they knew, 


The Father falling aſleep, the Two old Men riſing 
from Supper, took the Virgin afide, and deliver'd to 
her the Garment on which ſhe had been initiated, to- 


er to ſeal up all together in a little Cheſt. In the 
Morning, the Two old Men went into the Field to 
work, and the Virgin ran to the Father with great 
Joy, preſenting to him the Cheſt, with the Things in 
it. Soon after, the Father order d the Two old Men to be 
ſent for, in order to account with them; but they never 
appear d. Upon which 2 after a ſhort Silence, 
Now, ſaidſhe, I apprehend what they ſaid to me at their De- 
parture; for when with Tears they deliver d theſe Things 
into my Hand:; Have 4 Care, Child, ſaid they, for ve 
being now to travel to the Atlantich Ocean, will ſoon re- 
turn; which apparently demonſtrates them to be Genius. 
The Father rook his Daughter Home, and gave her 
Liberty to live and do as ſhepleas'd. He did not med. 
dle with any of her Concerns ; only her filent reſerv'd 
Temper was diſagreeable to him. She, without the 
Aſſiſtance of any other Maſters, got all the Poets, 
Philoſophers, and Rhetoricans by Heart, and was ca. 
pable to unfold their greateſt Myſteries. Being arriv d 
at the Flower of her Age, Exſtathius wis eſteem 
the only Man who deſery'd ſuch a Wife. With which 
view, ſhe accoſted Euſthihius, telling him ſhe was to 
have Three Children by him, who ſhould be all un. 
fortunate, and that after Five Years he ſhould aſcend 
to the Moon, with a ſlow and eafie Motion; and, #5 
for her own fate, her Genius forbad her to reveal i- 
Afterwards ſhe married Euſtathius, and the 55 
; juſkity 
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juſtify d her Prediction. After her Husband's Death, 
(be reſided in Pergamus, where Aadeſius always bare 
her a high Reſpect, and bred up her Children; tho' 
her ſelf was no leſs diligent in inſtructing them at 
Home in the Precepts of her own Philoſophy. For 
her Enthuſraſms were more admir d than all the Acute- 
neſs and Eloquence of Ædeſius. The greateſt of her 
Admirers was Philometor,who being at once vanquiſh'd 
by her Beauty, and charm'd by her Diſcourſes, fell in 
love with her. And ſhe likewiſe ſympathiz'd with 
him in his Flame, and reveal'd her Paſſion to Maxi- 
mut, who had been Eaeſiuss moſt intimate Friend, 
defiring he would do an Office of Piety, in procuring 
her ſome Relief under ſo burning a Paſſion. Maxi- 
mus, who thought himſelf not unworthy of the Fami- 
larity of the Gods, enquir d narrowly into the Wo- 
man's Fate, by Divinations, and the Inſpection of En- 
trails; and after the Performance of the Ceremonies, 
went to ask of her if ſhe was ſtill tormented with 
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not; and withal told him all that he had done and 
een, as exactly as if ſhehad been preſent: and Maximus 
was very proud of the Tryal he had made of her Divi- 
nity. Soon after, Maximus meeting Philometor in the 
Company of ſeveral of his Friends, cry d out, before 
he came at him, The Gods forbid thee to burn Wood in 
vain, Upon which, Pbilometor, being ſtruck with a 
Religious Damp, and looking upon Maximus as a De- 
ty, drop d his Courtſhip. However, Soſipatra conti- 
nued to admire Philometor, becauſe he admir'd her: 
And being once engag'd ina Diſpute with her Friends, 
concerning the Soul, ſtopp'd of a ſudden, between 
Enthuſiaſm and Bacchanalian Fury, and after a ſhort 
Silence, cry'd out, What's the meaning of thiz? My 
Friend Philometor is overturn d in his Chariot, through 
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tne Badneſs of the Road; and twas a thouſand to one, 

nd t he had broke his Leg. However, he has only hurt his 
ich Elbow and Hands. And indeed, it was as ſhe ſaid. So 
to 'hat all People believ d that Soſiparra was preſent in all 
un- Places, and at all Accidents, as the Philoſophers ſay 
endl ot the Gods. She died, leaving behind her Three 


Children; one of which, Antoninus by Name, dege: 
nerated in nothing from the Vertue of his Parents. 


Antoninus, 


the ame Paſſion. She made Anſwer, That ſhe was 


mM 
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4 cha · Antoninut after a ſhort ſtay at Alexandria, removd 
rafer of to ney a Place near the Mouth of the Ni, that 
Antonius, he was ighly in love with. He apply d himſelf whol- 
22 ly to the Myſteries and Religious Ceremonies us d in 

athius that Conntry ; being a Man altogether wean d from 
Voluptuouſneſs and Senſuality. He made no Preten- 
ſions to divine Operations, perhaps in Compliance 
with the Emperor's Humour, who was an Enemy to 
ſach Things. However, he foretold to all his Diſci- 
ples, that after his Death, the magnificent Temple of 
Serapis, and all the other Temples would- be laid in 
ruinous Heaps, and that fabulous Confuſion and 
Darkneſs would tyrannize over the Earth. The Truth 
of which Prediction was afterwards manifeſt, For 
after his Death, Euethius the Roman Viceroy, in the 
Reign of Theodoſius, levell'd the Temple of Serapis 
with the Ground, diſplaying his Anger againſt the 
Stones and Statues; and the Temple of Canopus un- 
derwent the ſame Fate. The ancient Worſhip of the 
Gods was aboliſh'd, and their Prieſts diſpers d. A 
new ſort of People, call d Mone, were introduc'd 
into the Sacred Places, who committed a thouſand vile 
and abominable Enormities, and inſtead of Deities 
conceiv'd in the Mind, compell'd the People to Wor- 
ſhip the Bones and Skuls of the dead. Nor was Phi- 
loſophy at that time ina better Condition. The Equi- 
page of a Philoſopher was a thredbare Cloak, and large 
Sacks full of Books, not written by the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, but ſuch Rubbiſh as impoſture and Deluſion 
are wont to extol, Thoſe they got by Heart, and 
rehearſed them to their Scholars. To return to Antoni- 
unt. Alexandria being a populous City, and much re- 
ſorted to by reaſon of the Temple of Serapis, People 
erouded after Antoninus, and thoſe of em that pro- 
d to him ſome rational Problem, werel abundant- 

y and candidly ſupply d with Platonick Learning. But 
thoſe who ſtarted Queſtions of divine Matters. met 
with a Statue, for to ſuch he never ſpoke a Word, 
but with his Eyes fix d, and looking up to Heaven, 
ſtood Speechleſs and inexorable. He liv'd to a good 
old Age, with a continued Series of Health ; and 
made a placid painleſs Exit, In his Life- time he was 
ſomewhat malign'd by the Zealots, becauſe he had 


foretold the Ruine and Prophanation of their ** 
= PTR pies: 
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ples. But after his Death, the fulfilling of the Pre- 
diction enlarg'd his Fame, and perfum'd his Memo- 
ry. 
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Mum was well deſcended, and the Owner of a His Chas 
plentiful Eſtate. He ſtudied under Maeſiut, racter. 


and was the only Perſon thought worthy to be Falian s 
Maſter. There was a ſtrange Harmony berween the 
Graces of his Perſon, and the Vertues of his Mind. 
His Converſation had an equal Influence upon both 
the Senſes of Seeing and Hearing. For it was hard to 
tell whether the rowling Quickneſs of his Eyes, or the 
Volubiliry of his Eloquence was moſt affecting. The 
molt learned Men were afraid to enter the Liſts with 
* and ſubmitted to his Judgement, as to an Ora- 
cle. 

The Fame of Aadeſiuss Wiſdom, drew Julian to 
Pergamus, where the young Prince greedily imbib'd 


ing very old and infirm, recommended him to Maxi- 
nus, Priſcus, Euſebius, and Chryſanthias, his Diſei- 
ples, whom he call'd the true Off- ſpring of his Brain. 
Maximus and Priſcus being then abſent from Perga- 
. u, the young Prince ſpent the greateſt part of his 
eme with Exſebins and Chryſanthins. Chryſanthins 
: own'd himſelf inferiour to Maximus in the liberal Sci- 
 {Weces, his Genius not lying that Way. And even Eu- 
t 4%, a Perſon that diſcours d gracefully and eaſily, 
teur not enter the Liſts with him in Logical Diſputes, 
Eiſcbius us d often to conclude his Harangues in theſe 
Words: Theſe Things are ſuch as really they are; but 
lapoſtures that delade and faſcinate the Senſes, are the 
Verations of Wonder-Workers,raving and wandring after 
#eria! Arts, Upon which Julian boldly ask d him the 
eaning of the Epiphonema. Preſently Exſebins, giv- 
" a looſe to his flowing Eloquence, Maximus ſaidhe, 
'one of the moſt ancient Hearers we have, and on — 
earn 


the Precepts of the Philoſopher, and made him ſeveral Julian? 
royal Preſents, which he refus d to take. ¶Æ ae ſius he- Tutor. 
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learn d agreat deal. He, by reaſon of the vaſtneſio hi 
Soul, 5 the C opiouſneſs 95 his acute e ee 
thoſe Demonſtrations, 2 his Mind to certain De- 


rogether, and call d us into the Temple of Heca te, and 
made many Witneſſes of his Folly. When 'we arriꝛ 4 
there, and had ſaluted the G 0adeſs, he adareſs'd himſelf 
to us in theſe Words, Sit down here, my loving Friends, 
and conſider what is to come, and whether or no l dif. 
fer the promiſcuous Vulgar. He having ſaid fo, and 


we being all ſate down, after he had Cleans'd a ſmall piace : 
of Frankincenſe, and murmur'd to himſelf, I uw net 
what 2. of Hymn, flew out to that ds ree of Oftentati- f 
on, that he ſmil'd upon the Image o * :Goaaeſs, if it l 
might be call d a Smile, Opon which, we being ,ij in a þ 

, Hubbub, Let none of you, ſaid he, be troubleJ at theſe © 
Things, for by and by you ſhall ſee the Lamps which th 
the Goddeſs holds in her Hands, all of a light Flame 


And indeed, the Lamps that fam d out of a ſadden, pl 
prepemed his Words, But then we recollecting what we 
had heard of the Wonder-worker, commonly call d (4) ty 
bearers roſe up and departed, But do ne You won · 
er at theſe oa 4s neither do I, who, being better in- 
0 


ſtraitcd y Reaſon, look upon it as a this of little A- tery 
ment, Fuli an hearing this, Farewel, /aid he, and ap- by: 
ply thy {elf to thy Books. Thou baſt dif," J Wh 
me the Man I want. 80 ſaying, and kiſſing Chry/as- ho 
thinss Head, he haſten'd away for Epheſus » Where of 
aximus then was, and devoting himſelf wholly to 5 | 
him) adber'd inſeparably to his DoQrine. Upon e him 


muss Deſire, he ſent for Chry/anthins, both of em _ 

eing hardly ſufficient to ſupply his capacious Mind — 

with Learning. | 5 g 

His being , The young Prince having drawn a vaſt Stock of 453 
caitg ;> Learning from theſe Two great Maſters, went after Wie 
| : f. Priel of the Elen ſinia m4 
um. Goddeſſes, who ſupply'd him with a plentiful Ad- 
dition of Knowledge. Then he ſet forward to met 
Conſtantin: Ceſar, as a Sharer of the Empire; and af 

ter having reduc'd Gaul, and the barbarous Nation 

upon the Rhine, ſent for the ſame High- Prieſt out of 
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(a) An Epithete given by the Heathens to Chriſt, 4 
| —_ 
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Greece, who in his private Conferences animated him N 
to pull down Conſtantius and his Government. Soon 
after, he diſmiſs d the Prieſt with large Preſents; and 
writ to Maximus and Chryſanthius to come to him. 
The Two Philoſophers being frighted from coming 
by moſt cruel and terrible Portents, Chryſanthius was 
in great Conſternation, and reſolutely refus'd to go, 
notwithſtanding that Maximus encourag'd him in. 
theſe Words; Thou ſeem ſt to me Chryſanthius, te have 
forgot the Learning which we imbib d from our Touth, 
But we Grecians, who are above the Vulear, and have 
been taught theſe Things, ought not to give Way to the 
firſt Aſſaults of Misfortune, but to put a force upon 
Nut ure till we can meet with one that is able to 7712 1 
At that time Maximus was reſorted to by all the Aſia- 
ticks, Whether in Office, or diſgrac d; and ſuch was 
the Crowding, ſuch were the Acclamations of the Peo- 
ple, that Maximus could hardly paſs the Streets. The 
Women alſo pouring themſelves out at, the back 
Doors, ran in Shoals ro Maximus s Wife, to congra- 
tulate ker Happineſs, and beſeech her to be mindful of 
em. On the other ſide, ſhe ſo deported her ſelf, that 
Maximus ſeem d like one who hardly underſtood Let- 
ters in Compariſon of her. Maximus, thus rever d z 
by all Alia, went with a great Train to Conſtantinople, 
where he appear d in great Splendor, and was much 
honour d by the Emperor and the whole Court. Which 
puff d him up to that degree, that he began to carr 
himſelf more loftily at Court; and wearing more ef- 
feminate and looſe Gar. nents than became a Philoſo- 
1 pher, grew to be more moroſe and difficult of Accels. 
"WH Soon after the Emperor ſent for Priſcus and Chryſanthi- 
n the former ofit of Greece, and the latter from Sar- 
dis in Lydia; and wrote underhand to Chryſanthias's 
a Wite, to prevail with her Husband to come. Priſcus 
ame, carried himſelf very modeſtly, keeping up 
e * Philoſophical Life, in the midſt of a pompous 
Court. But Chyſanthivs, having enquir d into the 
Win of the Gods, wrote back that both the Emperor's 
lt **rvice, and the Admonition of the Gods requir'd his 
Reſidence in Lydia. _ 
4 Soon after, Julian going upon the Perſian Expediti- , i, 
on, was accompany d by Maximus, Priſcur, and forrunes 
Md hers of the ſame Character, who were puff d ” and bis 
LI2 with Deerh. 
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with Pride, becauſe the Emperor glory'd in his having 


ſuch Men about bim. But Julian proving unfortu- 
nate, and afrerwards Valentinian and Valens being in- 
veſted with the Empire; Maximus and Priſcas were 
both impriſon d. Priſcus, whoſe Honeſty and Good- 
neſs was atteſted by all Men, was preſently releas d. 
But Maximus, being both publickly exclaim'd a- 
gainſt, and privately — was both cruelly tor- 
tur ' d, and heavily fin d. The (a) Scaphiſm, was a 
light thing to what he endur'd; not to mention the 
Womaniſh Scoffs of his Tormentors in the midſt of 
his Pains ; while his Wife, that Wonder of a Woman, 
ſtood by, in vain bewailing and lamenting his Condi- 
tion; ſo that when there was no end of his Torment, 
ſtretching forth his Hand ro his Wife, Go Woman, 
ſaid he, and fetch me a poiſonous Draught to rid me of 
my Miſery. Preſently ſhe went and brought one, 
but when her Husband ask'd for ir, ſhe drank it up 
her ſelf, and immediately expir d; but Maximus for- 
bore to drink. The Fine he was amerc'd in, was a 
prodigious Summ for a Philoſopher. For his Ene- 
mies, not only charg'd him with Magick, but took 
him to be infinitely rich with the Spoils of others. 
But afterwards, changing their Minds, they ſcrewd 
down the Fine to a ſmaller Summ, and then ſent him 
into Tycia to raiſe and pay the. Money. In the mean 
time, it happen d luckily that Clearchus, the then Go- 
vernour of all Aſia, a wealthy and renown d Threſpo- 
tian, who by vertue of his Wiſdom and ſucceſsful 
Management of Affairs, had a great Intereſt in Valens, 
This Clearchus, I fay, finding Maximus upon the 
Rack in his Province, freed him from his Fetters, and 
made him his Companion at his Table; he puniſh'd 
thoſe who had acted any part in the Execution of his 
Hardſhips, and reſtor d to hin v hat was taken from 
him by Stealth and Violence. So that it was in every 
Body's Mouth, that he was another Julian to Maxi. 
mus, Maximus growing wealthy»of a ſudden, re. 
turn d with a noble Equipage to Conſtantinople, and 
having clear d his Reptuation from the charge of ma- 
gical Operations, was reverenc d by many. But his 
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0) A certain Torment us d among the Perſians, ‚ 


growing 
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growing Fame reviving che former Envy, ſome of the 


' Courtiers conſpiring together, and favouring the vul- 


gar Report, That Maximus was privy to the hidden 
Counſels of the Gods, brought him a Fictitious Pro- 
phecy to be explain d. Maximus diving into the hid- 
den Myſtery of the Words, and diſcovering Truth it 
ſelf, fetch d out of the Words ſuch an Expoſition as 
appear'd to be truer than the pretended Prophecy, 
telling them, That there was a Deſign on Foot to 
Ruin himſelf, that the Conſpirators would make an 
untimely Ext, that many others beſides himſelf 
would be put to Death unjuſtly, and that after a pro- 
miſcuous Slaughter of all that came to Hand, the Em- 
peror ſhould die a ſtrange Death, and not have a Bu- 
rial or a Tomb. All which ſayings came to paſs; for 
the Conſpirators were all cut to Pieces. Maximus be- 
ing carried to Antiochia, where the Emperor's Court 


was then, was not indeed put to Death there, becauſe 


upon Tryal he clear d himſelf of the Charge, and his 
Enemies finding he had foretold all Things exactly, 
were affraid of puniſhing ſome Deity in his Perſon; 
but he was ſent to Aſia along with Feſtus the Gover- 
nour, who at once gratify'd his Butcherly and Barba- 
rous Temper, and executed his Orders, in maſlacring 
a great many Innocent, and among the reſt, the great 
Maximut. And this was the Iflue of this Prophecy, 
as to himſelf, The reſt follow'd; for the Emperor 
was miſerably (lain, in a bloody Battle with the Scy- 
thians, and never heard of more, ſo that there could 
not be found the leaſt Bone of him to be interr d. 
Nor was the Exit of Feſtus leſs diſmal. For having 
dream'd that he ſaw Maximus put a Halter about his 
Neck, and drag him to the infernal Shades, to ſtand 
in Judgment before Pluto; Upon this, I ſay, though 
he rarely worſhip'd the Gods, yet he repair d to th 

Temple of the Eumenides, or Lata Siſters, and ha- 


ving with Teats related his odd Dream, was exhorted 
ani perſwaded by thoſe who were preſent, to beg 
pardon of the Goddeſſes, and to pay his Vows. - But 
as he went out of the Temple, both his Legs failing 
bim, he fell en his Back, and lay ſpeechleſs, and be- 
ing convey d from thence Home, expir d immediately. 
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PRiſes: was a proper handſome Man, a diligent Col- 
lector of the Opinions of the Ancients, which he 
got by Heart; and one that was ſo very reſervd; and 
unwilling to vent his Opinions, that many took him 
to be illiterate. He branded a freedom of Diſcourſe 
for Prodigality and Intemperance ; and Senſuality and 
Voluptuouſneſs for a hatred of Reaſon and Philoſophy. 
He ſaid, thoſe who were nonplus d in Diſputes, were 
no better tzam'd or better d, than they who contra- 


dicted the Force of Truth. He was flow, but ſtate- 


ly in his Behaviour, and very conſtant and ſteady in 
his Reſolutions. His Maſter Mae ſius being a Man of 


a popular open Temper, us d ro walk out of Town 


with h's Friends and Diſciples, after his Exerciſes were 
over; and by Means of Converſe imprinted a Polite- 
neſs on the rude and blockiſh, and Civility and good 
Manners on the inſolent. If he met with Tradeſmen 


or Mechanicks, he would diſcourſe with* them about 


the Buſineſs of their Vocation, by which Means his 


Diſciples got an infight into thoſe Things. But Pri/- 
cus ſpar d not his Maſter to his Face. He call'd him 
Traytor to the Dignity and Majeſty of Philoſophy, 
and Trifler in little Words, fit indeed to blow up the 
Mind like a Bladder, but of no uſe in Things of Mo- 
ment. Though he was diſgrac'd after the Death of 
Julian, he ſtill kept up his grave-reſerv'd Temper, 
continuing to deride the Weakneſs and Folly of Men, 
And his Honeſty was ſo conſpicuous, that no Body 
offer'd. to charge him with any Crime :- Only, he 
was forc'd to bear with many Affronts from ſome 
* rema_ Sparks, who becauſe they knew a lit- 
ny thought they knew more than all the World be- 


His Death. He was above 90 Years of Age when he died. Up- 


42 


on which ſcore he was much happier than many of his 


Contemporaries, who fell an early Sacrifice either to 
Grief or Perſecution. 3 > 4g 11 08 
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liauus a Cappadocian Sophiſter, Famous for Rhe- Hi: cha. 
torick and Wit, flouriſh'd in Æadeſiuss time, racter. 


He kept a School at Athens, to which all the young 
Men of Greece reſorted. Apſines the Lacedæmonian 
and Epithagos taught in his time ; bur he far exceeded 
them in vaſtneſ; of Parts and Wit. Proereſins , 
Hepheſtion, Epiphanius the Syrian, and Diophanus the 
Arabian, were his Diſciples, and Tuſcianus was his 
tamiliar Friend. He had but a low mean Houſe at 
Athens; but it was ſuch as breath'd nothing but Mer- 
cury and the Muſes, and was adorn'd with a ſmall 
Theatre ot hewn Marble. This Houſe he bequeath d 
to 1 at his Death. 
In thoſe 


Days the Factions run ſo high at Athens Hi; con- 


about applauding the Sophiſters, and judging who had tention; 
the beſt delivery, that they durſt not declaim in pub- wich : he 
lick, but in their private Theaters. One time among 9-7 So- 
the reſt, the buſineſs ot Applauſe was ſo warmly dif- Ser.. 


puted, that Apſnes's Diſciples fell upon Julian and his 
Scholars, and having beaten em ſoundly ſue'd 'em be- 
fore the Pro-Conſul. Julianus according to his Sum- 
mons appear d, and with him Apfines, tho he was 
not ſummon d, meaning to vindicate the Cauſe ot the 
Accuſers. The Conſul caſting a ſurly frowning look 
upon Apſines, ask d who ſent for him. He reply d, 
He was vnly ſollicitous for the Safety of the Children. 
The Priſoners being brought to the Bar, all bloody 
and bruiz d, Apſines was about to begin a Harangue: 
But the Proconſul taking him up, This, ſaid he, 7s 
what the Romans do not approve. Let him that begun 
the firſt accuſation, go on with the ſecond Now this 
was Tbemiſtocles an Athenian, Preſident at Sparta, & 
Man of a head ſtrong raſh humor. 'The Proconſuls 
caution put Themi ſtocles and his Party into a Confu- 
fon; upon which Julian with a ſubmiſſive lamentable 
Tone, beſought the Court, he might have leave to ſpeak. 
Then the Proconſul, None of you Maſters, ſaid he, 
that came prepar d, ſhall have leave to ſpeak in this 
Cauſe, nor ſhall any of the run of ay Party 2 
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him that ſpeaks; and by and by you ſhall ſee bow juſt and 
ſacred the Laws of the Romans are, Therefore let 


Themiſtocles go on and finiſh his Accuſation; and then 
let him undertake the defence of the cauſe, whom thou 
ſhalt juage to be the beſt Spokeſman. Here all the Peo- 
ple held their Tongues, while Themiſtocles's Name was 
expos d to Laughter and Deriſion. Oa the other fide 
Tulianus undertaking the defence of the accuſed againſt 
the firſt Accuſation ; Thou, ſaid he, O Proconſul, thro 
thy moſt excellent and ſurpaſſing Equity haſt ſo ordered 
it, that the Pythagorean Apſines ts oblig d to hold his 
Peace; tho he of right onght to have learn d this long 
before, who has always been teaching his Scholars Pytha- 
gorifm and Taciturnity: But if it be thy Pleaſure that 
a defence (hall be made, command that one of my Frienac, 


1 Name, may be releas d from his Bonds; 
u 


and be thou 57 whether he has been taught from a Touth 
Atticiſm or Pythagoriſm. The Proconſul having courte- 


ouſly and kindly granted the requeſt ; Proæreſius with 


a ſweet delivery and elegant Geſtures, ſet forth the 


deplorable ſufferings of the Priſoners, the applauſe 
due to his Maſter's merit, and the illegality of ſuffer- 
ing injuries to paſs with impunity, or receiving Accu- 
ſations without defence made. Upon which the Pro- 
conſul, as grave and inexorable as he was, leap d from 


his Seat, put off his robe, and like a young Man 


clapp'd and applauded Proæreſius: And even Apſines 
was compell'd to do the ſame, yho' againſt his will. 
Then Julianus privately put Ayſines together with 
Themiſtccles and the Lacedæmoniaus in mind of the 
ſcourging practis d ia Lacedæmon upon the innocent, 
and what they had ſuffer d at Athens. 


His Death. After this, our Philoſopher, having obtain'd a great 


Name in Athens, an his Diſciples, ended his 
Days, leaving his Friends contending one with ano- 
— who ſhould add moſt honour to his Fu- 
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Pere was Born in that Part of Armenia, that gu Coun. 
borders upon Perſia. He was a comely handſome ry, Condi- 
Man, and retain d his Beauty thro all the periods of :ian, and 
his Life, which continued to a great Age, his Body Education. 
being ſuſtain d by the youth and vigour of his Soul. 
He was fo very Tall, that in a Croud his Head might 
be ſeen a Foot above the reſt. Poverty was his only 
misfortune : which conſtrain d him to leave Armenia in 
his Youth, and remove to Autiachia; for he had not 
Money enough then for Athens, Having ſtudied for 
ſome time at Antiochia with great applauſe, under 
Ulpian a Famous profeſſor of Rhetorick, he came to 
Athens, accompanied by Hepheſtion his intimate Friend, 
who vy'd with him for Poverty as well as for Superi- 
ority of Learning, For they had but one Garment 
and one thread bare Cloak between em, beſides three 
or four ald Coverlets all daub'd with naſtineſs. So 
that when Proæreſius appear d in publick, then He- 
p1eſtion was inviſible under his Coverlets, and exer- 
cling himſelf in his Studies. And ſo it was with. 
Proereſins, when Hepheſtion went abroad. Such was 
their extream Poverty. Julianus their Maſter had a 
greater Affection for Proæreſius, who quickly got the 
* 8 of ; F 
ter the Death of Falianus, there were many , 4 

Competitors for his Place: and the Roman Laws re- enrol | | 
quiring a plurality of Teachers, the City of Athens 
pitch d upon Proæreſius, Hepheſtion, Epiphanius and 
Diophantus, Soon after, not only the City, but all 
the Nations Subject to the Romans, were divided 
in their Opinions, which were the chieteſt and moſt 
excellent Sophiſters, and which Nations produc'd moſt 
eloquent Men. Hepheſfian in veneration of Preereſius 
reſign d his Pretenſions. Epiphanius was favour d by 
the Eaſt, and Diophantus by Arabia. But Proereſins 
was follow d and applauded by all Pontus, the Hel/e- 
pont, Bithynia, Caria, Lycia, Pampbylia, Egypt, and 
bme other Parts of Africa. But Fromeſiuss Wit and 

Fame procur'd him ſo much envy, that the oppe ite 
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Factions got the Proconſul to baniſh him. During 
his exile he was in great Want; till a new Proconſul 
came in, who diſapproving of his Predeceſſors con- 
duct, allowed Praæreſius to return. Proæreſius return- 
ing found his beſt Friends were gone, bating Tuſci- 
anus who always befriended him; and that his Ene- 
mies continued ſtill to hiſs and undermine him. 
However, the Proconſul having ſummon d the So. 
phiſters together, and propos'd Problems to 'em; 
Proæreſius was order d to ſpeak for his Followers, 
Proœre ſius riſing, and perceiving a great number of 
his Enemies in the Aſſembly, but few of his Friends, 
began to ſtagger and deſpair. At laſt perceiving two 
eminent Orators at the lower end of the Theatre, 
who had occafion'd the greateſt part of his Suffer- 
ings ; he deſir d the Proconſul to command them 
to propound the matter to him. The two Orators 
ſlunk down behind the multitude, in hopes to con- 
ceal themſelves. But the Proconſul ordered them to 
come before him, and make a Propoſition after the 
manner of the Schools at that time. Thereupon, 
after ſome deliberation and whiſpering , they put 
forth a Propoſition indeed, but one of the moſt Lean 
and Spiny that they could think of, and that with- 
out Rhetorical Pomp or Ornament. Upon which, 
Proæreſius looking upon em with a frowning aſpect, 
andi turning to the Proconſul, beſought him that he 
would order ſuch Notaries as could write a ſwift hand 
to ſet down what was offer d on either fide. Accord- 
ingly the Proconſul commanded the choiceſt of the 
Scribes to take their Places on each Side, in order to 
take Notes. After this Preereſias began with a Tor- 
rent of Eloquence, concluding every period with clap- 
ping his hands together. Upon which the whole Au- 
dience, tho enjoyn'd a Pythagorick Silence, broke fort! 
into a loud noiſe and inarticulate Ejaculations. But 
after the good Man let looſe the reins of his Elocution, 
and began to be tranſported with a tull gale, beyond 
the common meaſure of Opinion and human Imag! 
nation, he proceeded to the other part of his Oration, 
and compleated the State of the Caſe. Then, as lt 
were, divinely inſpir d with a bounding and caperin 

Eloquence he fell like a fury upom the Propoſition © 

his Adverſaties, with that ſwiftneſs of Utterance = 
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force of Eloquence, that neither his notaries could 
keep pace with him, nor tiſe Audience be confin d to 
the meaſures of Silence. Then turning to the no- 
taries, he repeated every word he had ſaid before; de- 
fring them to obſerve nicely if he did not repeat right; 
upon which the whole Audience 22 ome 
ſtyling him a divine Numen, and others the Image of 
Mercury the God of Eloquence; his Enemies lay 
ſpeechleſs while others loaded him with Praiſes ; and 
even the Proconſul with his Guards accompany'd him 
out of the Theatre. And from that time forward no man 
durſt mutter againſt him. His enemies indeed ſome 
time after, indeavour d to ſeduce the young Men that 
follow'd him, by the bate and ignominious baits of 
luxuriant Tables, and young Girls in gay Apparel 
and gaudy Dreſſes: And their Fallacies ſucceeded to 
their wiſhes. Burt all men of honeſty and underſtand- 
ing were retain'd by the Sovereign Power and Ver- 
tue of Proæreſius s Eloquence. | 
At the ſame time flouriſhd Auatolius, who was The Ho- 
2 great Lover of Glory and Eloquence. He was a nour: con- 
tative of Berytus, and an excellent Civilian, Having ferr'd apon 
ail'd from Berytus to Nome, his Wiſdom and Elo- him by 
quence procur d him the higbeſt Preferments at the Anatoli- 
Imperial Court, fo that, paſſing with applauſe thro U“. 
all the degrees and offices of Dignity, he was prefer'd 
to be Governor of the Prætorium, and had all 1hricam 
committed to his care. This great Man had the curi- 
olity to viſit all the principal Parts of the Empire, 
and among the reſt Greece; meaning to fix in his 
denſes the Images of Reaſon and Eloquei:ce, and be- 
hold with his Eyes the Idza's that were already im- 
printed upon his Mind. Before his arrival in Greece, 
be ſent a Problem to be reſolvd by the Sophiſters. 
The Sophiſters having heard of his Prudence, Learn- 
ing, and Integrity, were very zealous in unfolding it. 
They at length agreed upon the State of the Queſti- 
on; but as to the reſolucion of it, they were divided, 
every one hugging his own Opinion, and obſtinately 
maintaining it. Anatolius arriving at Athens call d 
forth the Sophiſters to the combat; who appearing, 
ſtrove with a ridiculous vanity to anticipate one ano- 
ther, in diſplaying the excellencies of their Wit and 
Endowments, - At laſt Proercſins being call'd ha- 
1 . oh 8 * | J rangu'd 
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rangu d upon the Subject with ſuch charming Sweet. 
neſs and overflowing Eloquence, that Auatolius gave 
a Skip from - his Tribunal, and the whole Theatre 
ſeemed to open with the violence of the reſounding 
acclamations; nor was there any body preſent who 
did not take him for ſome deity. Anatolius there. 
fore honour'd him in a diſtinguiſhing manner, reckon- 
= reſt ſcarce worthy of an invitation to his 

able. | 
The Emperor Conſtans having ſent for Proæreſius 
into Gallia, he had ſuch an aſcendant over him, that 
he fate at his Table among the chiefeſt of his Nobility, 
The People of that Climate were aſtogiſh'd at the 
beauty and ſtature of his Body, as we'l as his For- 
tirude, Temperance, and Hardineſs ; for in the Gal. 
lick Froſts he went without Shoes in a thin thread bare 
Cloak, and drank the Rhine Water half Iſicles, and 
never ſo much as taſted warm Drink. The Empe- 
ror therefore ſent him to the great City of Nome, out 
of an ambition that the World might ſee what Sub- 
jects he had. The Romans were fo great admirers of 
is many Excellencies, that they erected to his Me. 
mory a Statue of Braſs as big as the Life, with this 
Inſcription, Rome the Miſtriſs of the World, to the King 
of Eloquence. When he was ready to return to Athens 
the Emperor gave him Liberty to beg what Boon he 
leas'd; who thereupon requeſted a Boon becoming 
his great Soul; viz. not a few Cities, nor thoſe ſmall 
ones, for the accommodating of Athens with Corn: 
Which the Emperor readily granted, with this addi- 
tion ot Honour to his Perſon, that he ſhould bear the 
Title of Commiſſary General to the Carp ; that no mal 
might envy his vaſt Riches as extorted from the pub- 
lick. There being a neceſſity of having the Grant 
confirm d by Asatolius the Governor of the Pretoriun, 
he addreſsd him upon that Head, being accom 
pany'd with all the Learned Men of Greece in a full 
Theatre. When his Patrons were going to ſpeak on 
his behalf, the Governor having a mind to try whit 
Proerefiss could ſay ex tempore, prevented them, {ay 
ing, that while Proereſius was preſent, it would be: 
ſhameful thinz for any other to ſpeak the Emperot 
Praiſes. Upon which Proæreſius made a moſt elega 
Speech, extolling the Emperor's Beauty, and 2 
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paring him to Celeus, Triptolemus, and Ceres, who 
irſt enrich d the Earth with the Bleſſing of Corn, and 
ſhewing withal, that himſelf was not a little ambiti- 
ous of Honour. 


He married one Amphiclea of Tralli in Aſia, by His Fami- | 
whom he had Two Daughters and a Boy. But they Y), and his 
dy'dall Three before they came to Maturity; which Death. 


Aited him to that Degree, that all his Wiſdom 
could ſcarce keep him in his right Senſes; but he was 
:fterwards recover d by the Harmony and delightful 
Numbers of Mileſius, a Native of Smyrna in lonta; 
whoſe Poetry had ſo charm'd Anuatolint, that he call d 
him by no other Name, than that of his Muſe. Be- 
ing deſir d by the Romans to ſend em one of his Diſ- 
ciples, he pirch'd upon Euſebiut of Alexandria, as 
being a Flattering , Factious, ſelf. conceited Man, 
and conſequently no Stranger to the Vices of the Ci-. 
ty. 8 was $7 Years of Age when Eunapius 
came to be his Scholar, and was then as vigorous and 
ſtrong, as if he had been uncapable of old Age. After 
5 Years Eunapius left him, and not long after Proere- 
fur dy d, having fill d the World with his Diſci- 
ples, and the Fame of his Learning and Eloquence, 
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] Hanins came of illuſtrious Parents in Antiochia, a "His Coun- 
City of Cæloſyria. After the Death of his Pa- try, Tra- 

rents he went to Athens, being yet young, where he vel. and 

was pick d up by ſome of Diophantuss Gang, to whom Dear. 


he adher d. Both Epiphanius and Proœreſius taught 
then at Athens, but the former had no great Name, 
and the latter had ſuch a croud of eminent Scholars, 
that our Philoſopher fear d he ſhould be buried among 
em. However, he did not ſtay long with Diophan- 
un, but having by his own Pains, and the heat of 
Emulation,  obtain'd a Confidence in ſpeaking, he 
could no longer brook the Obſcurity of Athens, as 
Caſes ſtood then, and remoy'd to Conſtantinople, ag 
| the 
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the Sweetneſs of his Converſe, and the charming Ma- 


ſeſty of his Declamations yu render'd him fa- 
c 


H:s Cha. 
raFer. 


mous. Being afterwards charg'd with Male Venery, 
he was expell'd Conſtantinople, and fled to Nicomedia. 
But the ſcandalous Report overtaking him there, he 
afterwards retir'd to his own Country, where he liv d 
in great Repute to a good old Age. 

He had an admirable Faculty of tracing the Genius, 
and finding out the weak Side of his Companions, in- 
ſomuch that none of em could eſcape the Laſh of his 
juſt Satyr. Though after all, he did fo Humour all 


their different Diſpoſitions, that they juſtify'd all their 


contrary Actions by his Example. Such a Proteus 
was he; ſuch a Transformer of himſelf into Varie- 
ty of Manners and Inclinations. He lovia Women, 
but hated Matrimony. In his Epiſtles and familiar Col- 
loquies, he interlac'd a florid Gracefulneſs, with a Comi- 
cal Salt, and a peculiar Politneſs, for he imitated the 
ancient Comedy, and had a certain charming Sweetneſs 
in Diſcourſe, which moſt of the Syrophcenicians were 
entitled to. Only, in Declamations upon Mattersof 
Importance, he was languid and inſipid, which ſnew d 


that he wanted a Maſter in that ſort of Learning. 


However, his Works, ſays Exnapins, breath a large 
Stock of Learning, and great Variety of Reading, 
and in thoſe Days ſeveral of his Works were extant, 


which all Men of Senſe, eſpecially Julian, admir d. 


He had a copious way of expreſſing himſelf, and revivd 
a great many old words, dreſſing them up in a modiſh 
Way. Beſides, he was a Perſon of ſo great Abilities 
for the Management of the publick Affairs, that the 
Emperors who ſucce:ded Julian, offer d to make him 
Governour of the Prætorium; but he refus d to accept 
of it, ſaying, That a Sophiſter was à greater Man, 
than any Governonr of the Prætorium. 


.* 
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4 of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, was Contemporary Acacius. 


with Libanias, who dedicated to Acacins a Trea- 


tiſeof the Dexterity of Wir, in which he yields him 


a Superiority in Wit, and in the Choice and, Diſpoſi- 
tion of Words, His Style and Method of Writing 
approach d very near to the ancient Way. The Spi- 
rit of Sophiſtry, and Sophiſtical Contention, prevail'd 
in him to a laming Degree. He rival'd Libanius, and 
indeed poſſeſs d himſelf of the Laurel; only, he had 
the Misfortune to die very young. 

Oribaſius, being born o 

mum, was noted from his Childhood for his Learnin 
and Vertue. Growing in Years, he became a hearer o 
the great Zeno, and fellow Diſciple of Magnus, whom 
he quickly overtopp d; and in a ſhort time arriv'd at a 
215 Perfection in Phyſich. When Julian commenc d 
is Pretenſions to the Imperial Throne, he carried Ori- 
baſius along with him, who did him no ſmall Service 
in procuring his Elevation to that Dignity. But ſuch 
was the force of Envy, that his Enemies at Court, 
envying the Fame of his Learning, ſtrippd him of 
his Wealth, and got him not only baniſh d, but deli- 
ver d into the Hands of the Barbarians. Oribaſius be- 
ing expos d in an Enemy's Country, ſhew'd that his 
Vertue was not confin'd to one Nation or Place; for 
he 2 got into Favour with the moſt Barbarous 
Kings, who wor ſhipp' d him as a Deity. Some of em 
he cur d of long Diſtempers, others he ſnatch d from 
the very Gates of Death; ſo that his being diſgrac d 
in the Imperial Court, was the Commencement of 
all his Felicity. Upon which, bis Enemies at Court, 
relenting of their former. Fury, gave him Liberty to 
return, Upon his Return, he married a noble and 
wealthy Perſon, by whom he had Four Sons, and pro- 
curda Reſumption of his Forfeifure. To In, 
uc 


bor eſt Parents in Perga- Oribaſius. 
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Such a Grace and Harmony ſhin'd through the whole 
of his Converſation and Conduct, that all Men of 
Senſe admir'd him. 

Tonicns, the Son of a famous Phyſician at Saris, 
was a diligent heater of Zeno, and much admir d by 
Oribaſius, His Excellency lay in Anatomy and Phar. 
macy, and the Knowledge of the Medicinal Words 
and Things deliver'd by the ancient Phyſicians. He 
was not only a skilful and happy Phyſician, but one 
that apply d himſelf to the Art 6f Divination, in or- 
der to foretell the Iſſue of Diſeaſes, and ſtudy d 
both Rhetorick, Poetry, and all manner of Philoſo- 

hy. Nunapius ſays, he died ſome little time before 
he wrote his Lives of the Philoſophers. 


Jonicus; 
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His Coun- CHa was one of the Senatorian Order, and 
try, Poren. 4 Grandſon to Innocentius, a noble and wealthy Per- 
tage, and fon, who was entruſted with the Legiſlative Power 
Education. by the Emperors of that time; and writ ſeveral Trea- 

- ties, ſome in Latin, and ſome in Greek, that were 
much eſteem d in thoſe Days. After his Father's De- 
ceaſe, he went to Pergamum, where he heard «ac- 
ſas; and having by Vertue of a ſtrong Conſtitution 
of Body, a keen Genius, and an inſatiable Thirſt after 
Knowledge, attain d to a Maſtery-in all Kinds of Phi. 


loſophy, and a Readineſs of managing all ſorts of 


Subjects and Arguments, he began to give publick Spe- 
cimens of his Ingenuity and Eloquence. For he at- 
fected a pompous Way of ſpeaking; but at the ſame 
time, knew well when to ſpeak, and when to be ſilent. 


After that, he apply d himſelf to the Knowledge of 


the Gods, and the Pythagorean ſort of Wiſdom, in 
which he was ſo great a Proficient, that twas ſaid be 
rather ſaw than foretold what would come to pals, 45 
if he had been preſent and converſant with the Gods. 
In this Exerciſe, . Maximus was the Aſſociate of his 
Labours, who was of a {different Temper _ ——* 
ANIMAL. 
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ſanthius. For Maximus being naturally ſtiff, us d to His Acceſ- 
reſiſt the Signs appearing from the Gods, and ta per- Vn to che 
fiſt obſtinately in deſiring other Things. Whereas Frieſthood 
Chryſanthius us d to reſt contented with the Appear- Y L 
ances, and to apply human Counſel to what appear'd, 


Accordingly, when they were both ſent for by the Em- 


peror Julian, Chryſanthius being diſcourag'd by the 
dacrifices, ſtaid at Home; but Maximus beſeeching 
the Gods for other Signs, and the deferring of what 
ſeem d to be decreed, undertook a Journey , that 
proy'd the Original of all his future Miſery, The 
Emperor was at firſt diſpleas d with CH yſanthiuss Re- 
fuſal, but afterwards writ a ſecond time to invite him 


to Court, ending at the ſame time a private Letter to 
his Wife, deſiring her to perſwade him to come. At 


laſt, the Emperor finding that Chryſanthius would 


not move while the Signs were un favourable, made 


him High-Prieſt of Lydia. 8 
In that Office he behav'd himſelf with an uncom- , C54. 
mon Lenity, neither perſecuting the Chriſtians, nor „A=. 


obliging the young Men to an over zealous Strictneis 
of Duty. In his time all was* carried on ſmoothly 
and equally, without Tumult or Innovation. So 
that he was reckon'd a Man, that not only enquir'd 
wiſely into Futurity, but likewiſe made a right Uſe of 
his Fore- knowledge. Socrates ſeem d to be reviy'd in 
him; ſuch was his unaffected Simplicity, adorn'd with 
an eaſie and graceful Way of ſpeaking. He was cour- 
teous and affable in his Converſation, and all his Ex- 
prefſians were ſo Mufical, and ſo admitably well cal- 


culated for the Variety of Genius, that no Body 


vent from him without being pleas d. He was fo 
rery complaiſant, that he would applaud the. Writings 
and Opinions of others, though he did not approve of 
em in his own ſudgment. In Logical Conteſts, he 
wppear'd vety different from himſelf, involving him 
{elf in Opitiions and Arguments with a great deal of 
Earneſtneſs; in ſo much that ſore took him to be ano- 
ther fort of Man than he was commonly took for. 
However, when heentred the Liſts, the other Diſpu- 
tanks kept a profound Silence, for fear of being catch d 
in apparent Miſtakes, He did not trouble himfelf 
with the Care of his Family, or the Husbandry of his 
Money. He bore Poverty 11 patiently than * 
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do Wealth. As for his Diet, he took ſuch as came 
next, and fed very ſparingly upon Fleſh; Swine's 
Fleſh he never eat. He was an indefatigable Writer, 
not only in his Youth, but likewiſe in his old Age, in- 
ſomuch that the uppermoſt ]oints of his Fingers were 
cantracted by his inceſſant and indefatigable Uſe of 
em. When he roſe from his Studies, he us d to wall 
abroad with a ſlow and leiſurely Pace, and inſtruct 
thoſe that kept him Company, among whom was EA. 
napius, the Writer of his Life, whom he lov'd parti- 
cularly. Though he made no Uſe of Baths, yet he 
always look'd as if he had been but newly bath d. 
He avoided the Society of great Men, not out of 
Pride, but outof a Plainneſs and Simplicity of Man- 


ners. 
His Conſe» At that time the Chriſtian Intereſt prevail d in the 


rences 


Roman Dominions. But Juſtus being ſent from Nome 


with Ju- into Aſia, in the Quality of Governour ; and being 
tus, Hel. much addicted to the geatile Rites and Ceremonies, 


leſpontus, and a lover of all ſorts o 


_ 


Divinations, ſet up Altars at 
Sardis, where there were none before, repair d the 
Temples, and facrific'd in Publick. Upon the Pro- 
clamation of a ſolemn Sacrifice, all the learned Gentiks 
appear d; and the Victim happening to fall in an odd 
Poſture, Fuſtus ask d em what was the Signification 
of the Poſture. Such of em as plac d their Confi- 
dence in Flattery, gave the Precedency to the Gover- 
nour, as being one that excell d in that ſort of Divi- 
nation; and the graver ſort ſtroak d their Beards, and 
made ſowre Faces, but did not know what to ſay, 
upon which Fuſtus, who could hardly forbear laugh- 
ing, ſaid to Chryſanthius, Well, and what ſay ſt thou to 
this, old Father? Then Chryſanthius, nothing diſmay, 
made Anſwer, That he could not chooſe but condemn the 
Tenorance of all the reſt. But, added he, if thow would 
eft have me to ſpeak concerning theſe Things, if thou un. 
der ſtandeſt the Manners 1 Divination, ſay thou firſt, 
what ſort of Divination. this is, what the Queſtion is, 
and after what manner. it is accompliſh,d, I thou un 
foldeſi theſe Things, then I will tell ee, what the thing 
appearing ſignifies, with reference to Futurity, But be- 
= thou e poundeſt theſe Things, tis unmannerly for me, 
when the Gods themſelves bave ſufficiently declar d what 
/hall come topaſs, to anſwer your Queſtion, or ſay 1 

2! | £010g 
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thi Fatutity, and adapt the Event of Things to come 
with 5, preſent Accident, For fo 4 Due ibn, are 
Two fold 5 but no Man abr T wo or more * tons at 
the ſame time: For that which is different in Things fi- 
nite, requires more than one Explication, Then Juſtus 
cry'd out, That he had learn'd what he was ignorant -4 
before, And for the time ro come ceas'd not to viſit 


the Philoſpher in private, in order to learn what he 


knew not. before, and draw his Knowledge from the 
Fountain it felf, At the ſame time, he was viſited by 
ſeveral Perſons of great Knowledge and Underſtand- 


ing, whom his Fame had drawn to Sardis; but they 


diſcovering the Superiority of. his Excellencies, du 
not difpute with him. Among theſe was Hellæſpontiu: 
of Galatia, a Perſon inferiour to none but Chryſan- 
thius in Wiſdom, who having ſearch'd the remoteſt 
Parts in the World, to ſee-if he could find any Body 
that knew more than himſelf, came at laſt to- Sardis 
to converſe with our Philoſopher, with whom he was 
no ſooner acquainted, but he forſook all his other 
Friends, and gave himſelt wholly up to Chryſanthins 
as his Maſter, repenting that he had wander'd fo long 
upon the Earth, before he had learn d what was pro: 
per for him to know. This ſame Helleſpontius being 
after wards ſeiz'd with a Dyſentery at Apamea in Bithy- 
nia, of which he died, advis d his Friend and Com- 
panion Procopius to admire and follow no body but 
Chryſanthizs, which accordingly he did. 

He had a Son, who bore the Name of hisold Maſter 
VEdeſsus, This Youth purſu'd Learning very cagerly, 
and was extreamly diligent in the Worſhip of the 
Gods, and was 4 perfect Maſter of his own Paſſions, 
ſo that he ſeem d to be wholly made up of Soul. His 
Body was fo incredibly nimble, that he ſeem d to be 
carried in the Air. He was ſo familiar with the Gods, 
lays Eunapius, that he needed no more than to put 
the Crown upon his Head, and look upon the Sun, to 
utter Oracles, though he was ignorant of Poetry, and 
knew not much of Grammar. But the World 
was depriv'd of him in the Twentieth Year of his 
age; and his Father, though not infenſible of the 
Weight of his Lofs, bore it with the Courage of a 
1 Nay, his Mother was ſo animated by 
HMF#h#'s ERample, that ſhe kept in her Womani 

Nm 2 Paſhon, 
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His Son. 
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Paſſion, and ſhew'd no other Lamentationb ut what 
was due to the Extremity of her Affection. 

His Death. Chryſanthiashaving, order d Eunapius to let himBlood, 
Helleſpontius at firſt cenſur d tne Action, as being pernici- 
ous to an old Man; but after wards, conſidering his ro- 
buſt and healthy Conſtitution, acknowledg d his Error, 
and juſtify d the Conduct of his Phyſicians. In the be- 

inning of the next Summer, his Phyſicians order d 
— to be bled again in Eunapiuss Abſence; and, 
whether it were that they exceeded their Meaſure, or 
that Cryſanthius was too old for ſuch Evacuations, he 
ſuddenly ſwoon'd away, and a Contraction of his 

Li mbs follow'd. Preſently Oribaſius was ſent for, 
who forcing Nature with hot and emolient Fomenta- 
tions, for the time reſtor d freſh Vigour in his Arte- 
ries. But next Year, old Age overcame and carry d 
him off, the natural Heat being exhauſted by the ex- 
ceſſive Uſe of hot Remedies. 


1— 
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The Lives of ProriNus, Eri- 
PHANIUS, DIOPHANTUS, So- 
POLIS, and FliMeRIUS. 


Plotinus. Pinus, an Ægyptian Phileſopher, born in Lycops- 
lis, was the Maſter of Porphyrizs, who writ his 
Life, having ſpent the greateſt part of his Life with 
him. He wrote many Volumes, which Eunapius crys 
up beyond Plato's, both for their profound Learning, 
and their Moral Precepts. 
Epiphani- Epiphanius, a Native of Syria, had but a ſlovenl) 
us. way of expreſſing his Thoughts, but could ſtate and 
unfold Queſtions very nicely, Being contemporary 
with Proæreſius, he was honour'd by ſome purely for 
the ſake of Envy and Detraction from his Collegue. 
So that Philoſophers, like natural Bodies, take thell 
firſt riſe from Contraries. Both he and his beau 
tiful Wife died not very old of an 1 
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bleeding at the Noſe; leaving no iſſue behind 


em. 


Proæreſius. Eunapius inſinuates that he was a Man 
of no real merit. He made a funeral Oration upon 
Proæreſius, who dy'd before him; wherein, by way 
of Proſopopœia, directing his Speech to Salamin, and 


. the Affairs of the Medes: Now Salamin and Matar- 


bon, {aid he, lie overwhelm'd in filence; for what a 
Trumpet of your Trophies and Victories is now de- 
ceasd ? He left two Sons, both given to live volu- 
ptuouſly and get Money. | 

the Ancients in his Diicourſes and way of delivery, 
He affected a divine ſort of Poetry, but was ſeldom 
happy in his Performances of that Nature. He left 
a Son behind him who is alſo ſaid to have aſcended 
the Pedantick Throne. 


Himerius of Bithynia, Contemporary with Julian, Himerius, 


addreſs d that Emperor, that he might give him a Spe- 
cimen of his Parts; which accordingly he did, and 
was kindly entertain'd by him. After the Death of 
Julian, he went upon his Travels, and arriv'd at A 
thens, ſoon after the Death of Proareſins, He ſpoke 
treely and neatly, but in a clamorous noiſy Way 
and in ſome few Raptures, came up to the Majeſty of 
Rab a He died very old, in a Fit of the Falling 
ickneſs. 


The Life of EuNAPITIus. 


E Vnapins of Sardis in Lydia, was from a Child a H Coun- 
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Diophantus an Arabian o d his riſe to the malice Diophan- 
and envy of ſome who ſer him up in oppoſition to cd 


Sopolis, of whom Eunapius was a hearer, imitated Sopolis. 


hearer of Chryſanthius, who married his Couſin ry and 


Melita. Being about 16 Years of Age, he croſs d over Education. 


to Athens, to improve his Knowledge. In that Voy- 
age he was ſeiz d with a violent Fever; and upon his 
arrival being unable to walk was carry d, by his Cour- 
try Men that came in Company with him, to Proe- 
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reſius's Houſe, being drawn thither by the fame of 
that Philoſopher. Where, without Proerefins's know- 
ledge, one e&/chines of Chio, cur d him by opening 
his laws with an Iron Inſtrument, and pouring down 
his Throat a laxative and cooling Medicine. Prog. 
reſins finding the recover d Stranger to be a perſon of 

reat hopes. praisd him before a publick and cele- 
red Audience; and lov'd him, as if he had been 
his own Son, as long as he livd. And on the other 
hand, the young Scholar repay'd his Maſter's kind- 
neſs, with a high Admiration of his Vertue and 
. and only forbore to worſhip him as a 
G x | 


The time in Our Philoſopher enter'd into his Years of Adole- 


which he 


flauriſh'd. aſcended the Imperial Throne. Five Years after he 
His Writ- came to Athens, he defign'd for Egypt; but was pre- 


ings. 


His Cha- 


rater, 


{cence, the ſame year that Valens and Valentinian 


vented by a call from his Parents to return to Lydia. 
Upon Chryſanthtas's defire, he wrote the Lives of ſome 
Phileſophers, Famous in his time; of which the fore- 
going part of this Section is an Abſtract. He was 
well skill'd in the Art of Phyſick, for when Chry- 
ſanthius was let Blood; he was preſent with him, as 


the chiefeſt Phyſician of the Place, till the more 


famous Oribaſius was ſent for. He alſo wrote the 
Lives of the Caſars, from Herodian to his own time; 
to which he refers often in his Lives of the Philoſophers, 
and which is ſaid to be in, the Venetian Library. 

He is fo modeſt, as not to mention his own name 
in his Lives of the Philoſophers, but calls himſelf the 
writer of theſe Commentaries. He was a zealous Gen- 
tile, as appears by ſeveral inftances of his Commen- 
r-ries. He ſeems to have been initiated in the Myſteries 


of the Sheer Goddeſſes, Famous for the Obſerva- 
tion of Si 


His Life of Maximus, intimates that he was liſted 
in the Number of the Eumolpide, and perform d the 
duty of the Hlerephantus, tho he was not a Native, 
edntrary to the Law of Eumoſpus. His Style is neat 


and fignificant, and free of the Alaticł Superfluity. 
In fome places he interlaces his Sentences with flowers 


_ Eloquence, cropt from the Poets and Philoſo- 
hh r 
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ence, and that by the Prieſt of the Place, 
whom Falian viſited, and whoſe Name he conceal'd. 
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Containing the LIVE-s of the 
Women P H1L OSOPHERS. 


their very Names would fill a great Volume. 
Moſt of em purſued the diverting and plea- 
ſurable Studies, ſuch as Rhetorick, Poetry, Hiſtory, 
Mythology, and the elegancy of Epiſtles. Bur 
after all, there was a conſiderable number of em, that 
ſtudy d the ſtrifter and harſher Science, call d Philo- 
ſophy. Apollonius the Stoick (4) wrote a particular 
Book of theſe Women Philoſophers. Philochorut 
the Grammarian, () compil'd a Treatiſe of the Fe- 
male Pytbagoreans. ; Fuvenal gives us to know, that 
in his time Women apply'd themſelves ro Philoſo 
phy. In the Writings of the Ancients, I have met 
with 65 of theſe Philolophers; and deſigning to com- 
pile a Hiſtory of 'em, I thought it proper to raiſe a 
Mo ument and Me vorial of my reſpect to Madam 
Dacier, by addreſſing ir to her, She being a Lady 
whoſe Learning entitles her to a preference before all 
the Women that have been or are now. Thoſe who 


e HE Female Writers are ſo numerous, that 


know that Diogenes Laertius inſcrib'd his Lives of 


the Men Philoſophers to a Woman, will not think it 
ſtrange, that I have dedicated the Lives of the Wo- 
men Philoſophers to the Incomparable Madam̃ Dacier. 


In treating this Subje&, I ſhall begin with thoſe 
who cannot be reduc'd to any certain Sect ; and then 
proceed to draw up the reſt according to their re- 
ſpective Sects. 


— 
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(a) Sepatr. Excerpt. a Phat, (b) Suid. 
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The Women Philofophers of uncertain Sells. 


H oro was the Daughter of Chiron the Centaur, 
(4) and taught Holus the Contemplation of 
nature, which is the Principal part of Philoſophy, 
Euripides (b) calls her a Propheteſs, and one that was 
well vers d in Aſtralogy, 

Cleobu- Cleobulina, was ſo call'd from her Father Cleobulus, 


na. one of the Seven Sages of Greece; for her firſt Name 


was (e) Eumetis, She wrote /Enigma's, or, Riddles in 
Hexameter Verſe, which Athenens (d) commends, 
She ſer forth a Famous Riddle relating to the Appli- 
cation of Cupping Glaſſes, (e) namely, 4p 2%, 
aue XA%00 Un” A xo) AH). I ſaw a man faſten braſs 
upon a human body by Fire, Thales F) calls her 5» 
cop, Which the compiler of the Index to Platarch 
and Carolus Cato Curtius, render Philoſophiæ deditam, 
one that apply'd herſelf to Philoſophy. Cratinus 
makes mention of her in a Fable of his, entituled from 
her Cleobulinæ in the plural Number, (nor Cleobs- 
lina (g).) Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, ſhe waſh d the 
Feet of her Father's Gueſts; for in ancient times the 
Women were wont to waſh the Men's Feet, as ap- 
pears from (% Homer, (i) Plutarch, the Mileſian 
Oracle mention d Herodotus, and from (k) Scrip- 
ture. : | 
Aſpaſia Aſpaſiaa Mileſian, the Daughter of Axiochus, ( 
taught Rhetorick to Pericles, and both Rhetorick 

and Philoſophy ro Socrates (m. Some call her .- 

phiſftria, and, which is very rare in that Sex, a A4ſtrijs 

of Eloquence, (n Athenaas, gives her out for a Port, 

and quotes ſome of her Verſes. She was firſt, Pericless 

W hore, and afterwards his Wife; for when the Athe- 
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(a) Clem. Alex. Strom t. Cyril. I. 4. contra Julian. (b) Clem. Alis. 


Strom. 4 (c) Plutarch. (d) L. 10. e 15. (e) Plat. Conviv. Sept. 
Sap. Ariſt Rhet. J. 3. 6.2. (f) Apud. Flut. in Conviv 7. Sap (g) Lat” 
in Cleob Athen. I ic 21. Pollux I. 7. c 11. (h) IN Od, T. (i) Dt 
HVrtut. Malier (* I — „ ]˙0— (1) Plat. in Menexen. 
Clem. Alex, Sirgm 4. (m) Suid. Scholiaft. Arifloph. ad Acharn. (1) 
Lib. f. | | 5 
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ian? took her Priſoner, Pericles married her; and 
that Marriage prov d fatal to his Country, (4) as 
being the occaſion of two very burthenſome Wars, 
namely the Sami an and Peloponneſian. Plutarch ſays, 
She bore a great Figure among the Philoſophers, and 
had an aſeendant over the principal Men in the City. 
(b) Tis {-1d, She follow d the Example of one Thar- 
gelia, and inſinuated her ſelf into the Acquaintance 


and Friendfhip of thoſe who were 8 For 


Thargelia who was equally Beautiful and Witty, con- 
vers d with ſeveral Grecians, and reconcil d em all 
to the King, and by their means did underhand ſcat- 
ter the Rudiments ot the Sect in the Median Cities. 
Tis likewiſe ſaid, that Pericles courted Aſpaſia, be- 
cauſe ſhe was a Woman of Prudence, and one that knew 
how to manage a Commonwealth. Nay, Socrates 
himſelf frequented her Company, and the Socraricks 
carry d their Wives to hear her, notwithſtanding that 
her Shop was not very creditable, for ſhe kept Whores 
in her Houſe. Plato in his Menexemas mentions a 
common report that many of the Athenians kept 
Company with Aſpaſia for her Oratory. Aſchines 
reports, that Ly/icles a Drover, haviig kept Com- 
pany with Aſpaſia atter Pericles's Death, roſe from a 
mean ſpirited inactive Man to be a principal Man in 
the City of Athens. But tis probable that Pericles's 
love to her was grounded upon laſcivious Paſſion ; 
for he was married to a Couſin of his own, the Wi- 
dow of Hipponicus, and the Marriage being equally 
diſagreeable on either fide, he gave her to another 
with her own conſent; and then married Aſpaſra 
whom he lov'd ſo paſſionately that he never came 
home, or went abroad, without ſaluting her with a 
Kiſs, In Comedies ſhe is call'd Nova Omphale, Dei- 
anira, and Juno. Cratinus ſays, She was ſo noted a 
Whore, that Cyr#s who wag'd War with the King 
of the Perſians, chang'd the name of a Whore that 
be lovd above others from Milto to Aſpaſia. Plu- 
arch acquaints us that ſhe was accus d for violating 
her Religion, and debauching the free Women that 
Pericles made uſe of; and that Pericles's Sollicitation 
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(2) Fid. 4rifoph. ad Jeharnenſe (b) Plur. in Peril 
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procur'd her a pardon, Laertins ſays, Antiſthenes th: 


Socratich, wrote a Dialogue call d Ar mz. Not long Wl 


ago there was an old Jaſper Ring to be ſeen in the Wit 


Ring Box of Felicia Rondanina, a Lady of the 6 ri 
quality; which bore the inſcription of AETIALO7 —* th 
| _ = the — of a mer! on with - 
long Hair hanging down upon her Breaſt and Shoulders. 
She was adorn d with a Ne _ 
arm d with a Helmet and Target. Upon the Flelmet I 


ecklace and Ear-rings, and 


there was painted a Chariot drawn by four Horſes; be 
and above that Pegaſus and Sphinx. (a) Some have MI" 


taken this Woman to be Aſpaſia the Mileſian, $- Ml" 


Fampbyla Pamphyle of Epidaurus (d) was the Daughter of 


crates's Miſtriſs. But 1 cannot ſee how ag WM": 
ſhould be us d for Arni Beſides we meet with no WM 
ſuch name in the writings of the Ancients, or if there p 
were any ſuch it would be the Name of a Man and 
not of a Woman. Asom(@ indeed might paſs for WW ** 
A main, and, as I take it, the carver mean d to have Mi" 
_ Aomords. a x: | « 
ia taught Socrates (b) the Love part of Phi- N 
loſophy, or Philoſophia 3 which the Platonicks, 
and eſpecially Aaxi mus Tyrivs have treated of. In, 
Beronice is ſaid (c) to be one of the Philoſophers to Ml © 


whom Stobens ow d his Apophthegms. There were He 


Four Queens of this Name, befides our Philoſopher, 
Beronice is the ſame Name with Berenice and Pherenice. Ser 
But our Philoſopher ſeems to be a different Perſon . 
from that Pherenice that Valerius Maximus, Pliny, La 
and Pauſanias take notice of, as being the only Mo- 
man that was allowed to be preſent at the naked Ex. 
erciles, upon the account, that ſhe being the Daughter 
ot one that had frequently been Victor in the Olym- 
pick Games, brought her Son to Olympia to enter the 
Liſts, atrended by her Brethren that were noted for 
the ſame Exerciſe. 


Soteridas a moſt noted Grammarian. She wrote Eight 
Books of Miſcellanies, according to Photius; but S. 
das ſays ſhe wrofe Thirty three, beſides Seven othe! 
Treatiſes, particularly of Controverſies, of indifferen 
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(a) Canin in Peter Iluſtr. Vir. atis. Bellorius in Icanolog. (b) Pla- 
Sympo/. Lucian. in-Imagin, (e) Phot, Bubtiothee. (d) Suid. 
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Things, an Epitome of Ctæſias, and Epitomes of Hi- 
tories. Her Father Seteridas wrote his Commenta- 
es to her. Laertius has frequent recourſe to her Au- 
thority, and Gellius (a) quotes her. She marry d (6) 
Sratidas, and livd with him (c) Thirteen Years. 
the flouriſh'd in Nero s time. 

Clea was well vers d in Books, according to Plutarch, Clea. 
who dedicates his Book of the Vertues of Womes to 
ther. The ſame Author informs us, That when Death 
rob'd her of the Society of the excellent Leæontis, 
whom we conjecture to have been her Mother, ſhe 
had a Conference with him that was not without Phi- 
pſophical Conſolation. Whence we ſuſpect that ſhe 
pply'd her ſelf to Philoſophy. a 

Eurydice was bred up in the way of Philoſophy, Eurydice. 
according to Plutarch, who wrote his Conjagal Precept. 
to her and her Husband Polli anus. Fouſius (d) takes 
ker for Plutarch's Daughter, but for what Reaſon I 
i Now not. There was another Eurpdice of Myrinm, 

. who being a Barbarian, apply'd her (elf ro Learning 

' Wis her old Age, in order to be capable to inſtruct her 
to children. and made a noble Epigram upon that 
re Head, which is (e) ſtill extant. 

1 Julia Domna was the Wife (F) of the Emperor Julia 
, beruts, and the Mother of Antoninus Caracalla Domna, 
on me Authors (g) make her Antoninus s Mother · in- 
„ s, and alledge, that ſhe marry'd him after Seve- 
+ s Death; but the unceptionable Teſtimony of o- 
x. bers (% who were her Contemporaries, evinces the 
ter Wl contrary, for they all call her Caracallas own Mother; 
m- rot to mention the ancient Medals (i) and In- 
che bription-, which vouch for the ſame, She convers d 
for Nery frequently with the Sopbiſts, (, having ma- 
ny of that Profeſſion about her, with whom ſhe ſpent 
of MW vbole Days. She was perſonally acquainted with 
abt Phileſtratus, who calls ker c 100 and ſhe 
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en WM () L. 15: 17. 23. (b) Suid. (e) Phot. (d) de Scriptor. Hiſt. 
Phil. 1, 3. c. G. (e) Plut. de lib Educ, (f) Spartian. in Sever. (g) 
partian. in Car acall. Aurel. Vid. Extrop. Oreſ- (h) Oppian. Herodian.” 
© Poilofly, (i) Vid. Spanhem. de præſt. & uſu Namiſm. difſ. 7. Spon. in 
en. Antig Yalent. is Numiſm. (k) Dio, Caſs: Hift. l. 75, Tarts. 
ing! l. 6. Rift, 35. () Phitoftr. in P.iliſc, | 
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The Lirer of the 
ocur'd from the Em Caracalla a Philoſophi 
Chair at Athens, for Philiſcus, She was born of _ 
nourable Parents, (a) in Emeſſa in Syria, and brought 
from thence to be marry d to Severus, after the Death 
of his former Wife. She was ſirnam d (%) Domus 
and ſo was the Wife of (c) Iſodorus; a famous Philoſo. 
pher, whoſe Life is written by Damaſcius. She had 
2 8iſter (a4) call d Julia Meſa, Triſtanys and palinus (zy 
her Name ſignifies Sun in the Hro- Phænician Lan- 
guage. x 
Myro.] . Aro was a Rhodian Philoſpher (e); ſhe wroteiFa. 
bles, and the Apophthegms of Queens There was 
another of this Name, a Byzantian, f) famous for 
Poetry, being either the Daughter or Mother of H. 
mer, a Tragical Poer. Some call her (g) Mugs and 
not Mups. This She-Poet wrote Elegiach (%) and 
Melick Verſes, a Book of (i) Diale&ts, and a Tre 
tile entituled, ( Anemoſyne. 
Sofipatra.| , Sofipatra was a learned, rich, and handſome Aſiz 
tick Lady of Quality. She was married to Ex/ta'h;- 
ut, Governour of Cappadocia; and after his Death 
was courted by Philometor her Kinſman. This we 
have from Eunapius, who adds, that ſhe was a Phi- 
loſopher, and taught Philoſophy to her Children. 
Anthuſa, (I) Anthuſa, who livd in the Time of the Empe- 
| ror Leo, is ſaid to have invented Afﬀrology or the Art 
of Divination from the Clouds. Tis ſaid ſhe was 
born at «Age in Cilicia, and deriv'd her Original from 
the Cappadocians of Comana, and was deſcended ot 
Pelops, Being concern d for a Man that was imploy 
in n War, in ſome Military Poſt, ſhe pray d 
in her Sleep, facing the Riſing Sun, hat ſhe might 
obtain the Knowledge of Fururity. I Her Father ad. 
vis'd her in her Sleep to pray likewiſe before the Set 
ting Sun. Accordingly ſhe did, and of a ſudden 
Cloud roſe about the Sun, and increaſing gradually, 
afſum'd the Form of a Man; another Cloud riſing in 
like manner, and growing to an equal Bignels, wi 
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(a) Spartian. in Sever. (b) Oppian. (c) Pot, (d) Heroaia 
in Wa (e) Suid, (f) Atben. l. 11. c. 12. 0 Euftath, in Hi 
mer. Iliad. w. y. 310. (h) Suid. (i) Euſtath. (k) Athens. (! 
Phot. in Bibliotb. ubi de exerpt. A Damaſe. de vit. Iſidor. 
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transform d into a fierce Lion. The Lion, gaping ve- 
ry wide, ſwallow'd the Man, who in his Form reſem- 
bled a Goth. Now, ſoon after this Apparition, King 
Leo fraudulently kill'd Aſper, General of the Gothe, 
and his Sons. From that time Authuſa ſtudy d the 
Art of making Predictions from the Clouds; and Gaf- 
farellus alledges, that many curious unheard- of Things 
may be read in the Clouds. Whatever is in it, we 
thought it proper to liſt her among the Women Phi- 
loſophers in regard that Ariſtotle calls Aſtrology a 
Theoretick ſort of. Philoſoph 
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Aganice, the Daughter of Hegetor the Theſſalian, Aganice. 


being acquainted with the Eclipſes of the Moon, and 
knofving beforehand by Computation when an Eclipſe 
would happen, perſwaded the Women that ſhe could 
take the Moon ont of the Heavens. 


Eudocia an Athenian, was formerly call'd Athenais. Eudocis. 


She was the Daughter of Heraclitus, an Athenian Phi- 
loſopher, or, as others will have it, of Leontius the 
Sophiſt. She was the Wife of the Emperor Theodoſs- 
1 Junior. The Author of the Chronicon Paſchale ad 
Ohmp. 300. gives this Account of her Marriage. 
When Theodeſevs Junior, grew up to the State of 2 
Man, he deſir d to be marry d, and importun d his Si- 
ſter Pulcheria to find him a Lady of ſuch exquiſite 
Beauty as would eclipſe all the Beauties of Conſt anti- 
nople. Pulcheria ſent Meſſengers to all Parts in queſt 
of a Virgin ſo qualify d. And Paulinus, the Son of 
a great Courtier, who had been bred up in the Palace 
along with Theodoſius, who had a great Love for him; 
this favourite, I ſay, travell'd to and again to gratifie 
Theodoſins, by making the ſame Enquiry. In the mean 
time, it happen d that Athenass a Grecian Virgin, 
equally adorn'd with diſtinguiſhing Beauty and Lear- 
ring, came to Conſtantinople to ſee an Aunt of hers. 
The Occaſion of her coming was this, Heraclitzs her 
Father left his whole Eſtate to his Two Sons, reſervin 
only 100 Nummi for her, whoſe diſtinguiſhing Han 
ſomeneſs and Ingenuity he reckon'd a ſufficient Porti- 
on. After her Father's Death ſhe repreſented to her 
Brethren the Injuſtice of denying her a natural Porti- 
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on of her Father's Eſtate, fince ſhe had never been un. 
dutiful to her Father, and upon her Knees begg'd'em 
to overlook the Will, and let her have her Thirds of her 
Fathers Eſtate. The Brethren were ſo incens d at her 
Petition, that they turn'd her out of Doors, But 
ber Mother's Siſter entertain'd her, and afterwards 


carry d her to her Father's Siſter at Conſtantinople, Her 


Two Aunts eſpous d her Cauſe, and commenc'd a ſuit 
on her behalf _=_ her Brethren. They repreſented 
to the moſt Religious Princeſs Puleberia, Theodsſinss 
Siſter, how her Brethren had us d her, and at the 
fame time gave a commendatory Character of the 
Virgin's Eloquence. Polcheria perceiving her Excel. 
lency in Beamy, Learning and Eloquence, ask d her 
Relations if ſhe was a Maid; and being inform'd that 
her Father took a great deal of Care of her, and traind 
her up in a long Courſe of Philofophy, ſhe orderd 
her to be kept in the Palace along with ſome other 
Matrons. Then ſhe went to the Emperor her Bro- 
ther, and acquainted him that ſhe had found a Greci 
an 17 an untainted Maid, indow'd with excellent 

alities, adorn'd with a gentle ſmooth Forehead, 
becoming Features , . a comely Nofe, Snow-white 
Skin, large Eyes, yellow cans Hair, a graceful 
Look, à ſtately Gate, and inſtructed in the Points of 
Learning. hearing the News, was ioflzm'd 
with the Ardour of Love, and defir'd Pulcheria to 
bring the young Lady to Paulinuss Chamber, where 
he and Paulinus nigh view here Incognito. Athenais 
being introduc'd to the Room, Tbeodoſius was mighti- 
tyraken with her; and Panlinus was Thunder. ſtruck 
with the Laſtre of her Appearance; She was tormer- 
ly of the Pagan Grecian Religion, but Paulinns con: 
verted her to Chriſtianity, and Chriſten d her Exaocia, 
Kerates (4) ſays, ſhe was converted by Atticus a Br 
Mop, and crys up her univerſal Learning. He adds, that 
the wrote a Heroic Poem by way of Panegyrick upon 
the Emperor, after his Victor) over the Per ſian. 
9 us, that long after her Conver- 

ſhe came to Amiochia, and there made a public 
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Speech 
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Speech to the People, concluding that ſhe was pleas'd 
with the Thought of being deſcended of their Blood, 
pointing to the Colonies that were brought thither - 
from Greece. For which the Antiochians honour'd 
her with a Statue of Braſs, that in Evagrizs's time 
was ſtill entire. Nicepharus (4) calls her a Lady of 
great Ingenuity, inſtructed by her Father both in 
Greeh and Latin Letters, and one that went beyond 
all others in her Knowledge of — and practi- 
cal Philoſophy, Dialectick, Eloquence, Aſtronomy, 
Geometry, and the Proportions of Numbers. Socra- 
tes, Ncephorus and Zonaras call her Father Leontins, 
whom the Author of the Chronicon Paſchale calls He- 
jaclitus; and in the Diſtich annex d to the Expoſition 
of the Octateuch (of which anon) ſhe is calld 
1noy7%, i, e. the Daughter of Leontiut. Her Two 
Brothers are by Socrates and Nicephorns nam d Valerius 
and Aetius; but the Author of the Chronicon Paſ- 
chale calls em Valerius and Geneſis, as well as Zona- 
rat, (b) who adds, that Eudocia procur'd the Govern- 
ment of Ihrium to Geneſius, and the Honour of a 
Profeſſor to Valerius, and that ſhe did not at all reſent 
their former Uſage, becaufe if they had not expell d 
her, ſhe had not arriv'd at the Honour ſhe was then in- 
veited with. Some ſay ſhe was the Auitor of that 
Cento of our Saviour, (c) which is commonly attribu- 
ted to Proba Falconia. Sonaras alledges , that the 
Centones Homerics was begun, and left unfiniſh'd by 
one Patricius, and that Eudocia digeſted and finiſh'd 
em. 'Tis certain (a) ſhe wrote in Greek, Heroick 
Verſe, an Expoſit ian of the QQtateuch, in Eight Books, 
delides 4 Comment. #pon the Prophets, Zacharia and Da- 
nel; and Three Books of S. Cyprian the Martyr. 
Sancta Catharina of Alexanaria a Virgin and Mar- Sancta Ca- 
tyr, that liv d in the Reign of Maxentius the Empe - tharina. 
ror, was admirably well vers d in Philoſophical Things. 
Tis commonly beliey'd by the Chriſtians, that ſhe 
defeated the Pagan Philoſophers with the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments, and by the Force of her Reaſons moy'd 
em to embrace the Chriſtian Religion. The Hiſtory 
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of her Martyrdom is till extant in the Writings ef 
Simeon Metaphraſtes, which not only contains the 
— aw Encomium, but brings in her owning that 
ſhe had learn'd Rhetorick, Philoſophy, Geometry, 
and other Sciences. 'T was fot this Reaſon the Profel. 
fors of Philoſophy at Paris choſe het for their Patron; 
and S5. Catharine's Day is a Day of Vacation in the 
Pariſian Schools, as well as in all the other Schools, 
which follow their Example. But there's an anci- 
enter writer that makes mention of our Philoſopher, 
namely a Greek Anonymous Author of the Life of 
Sanctus Paulus Latrenſis the Hermite,who was born at 
Elæa near Pergamus, and dy d December 15. A. C. 
986. in a Monaſtery at Apſaphum upon the Borders of 
Phrygia. This Life was found in the Library at Nome, 
and Baronius (a) calls the Author, Scriptor Fidelis, 
His Words relating to our Philoſopher, are theſe, 
The Memory of {other Saints was indeed Matter of 
Joy to Paul; but that of Ecaterine the Martyr af 


forded him not only Pleaſure, but even Extaſies of Mirth, 


Euthymicas, who liv'd in the beginning fof the Fourth 
Century, in his Commment upon the Pſalms preſetv d in 
the King's Library, calls her <Acaterine, as well as 
this Author. She goes by the fame Name in Ds. 
cangiuss Tabula Grecanica, at the end of his Gloſſa- 
rium ad Scriptores Mediæ & Infime Latinitatts; 
where ſhe is painted with a Conſular Robe upon her, 
and a Regal Crown upon her Head. This, by the 
Bye, confirms her Royal Deſcent , which meu 
AMetaphraſtes vouches for in theſe Words, A certain 
devout Lady, call d Acaterina, who was young and 
handſome, and deſcended of Royal Blood, and had perns 4 
all the Writings publiſh'd either here or abroad, liv d then 
at Alexandria, being attended by a numerous Retinue i 
Maids. There are Seven Manuſcripts of her Martyr- 
dom to be ſeen in the Colbert Library, in which ſhe is 
always nam d 4:a7rciyy. Molanus, in his Additions 
to Dſuardus, gives her the ſame Name. An old Greek 
Kalendar in the Colbert Library calls her ix«a71c/y1. But 
later Writers call her Catharina, perhaps, becauſe they 
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knew not the True Signification of the Words «x. - * 
Rehn, ai, exxaTeew, is certain they are not 
Greek Words; neither are they of an Arabic Origi- 
nal, for Euſebius Renaldotus, who under ſtands the A. 
rabick Language incomparably well, informs me that 
S. AEcaterina was buried in one of che Tops of Mouni 
Sinai, where there ſtands a Monaſtery dedicated to her 
Memory. In all the Roman Breviaries ſhe is call'd 
Catharina. However. tis plain from (a) Pachymeres, 
that Catharina and ÆMcaterina were reckon d Synony- 
mous. So much for this Saint's Name. As for the Hi- 
ſtory of her Martyrdom, Baronius charges it with Fi- 
Gitious Fables; and when the Archbiſhop order d the 
Pari ſian Breviary to be reform d in the Year 1680, the 
learned Perſons imploy'd in the Scrutiny thought fir 
to daſh that Hiſtory out of it, wy 
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Anna Gomnena, the Daughter of Alexius the Em- Anna 
peror, and the Wife of the Emperor MVicephorns Bry- Comne- 


enniut, writes of her ſelf (6) that ſhe was vers d in na. 
Philoſophy. NVicetat (c) ſays ſhe apply d her ſelf to 
Philoſophy, and was inſtructed in all arts. Zonaras 
(4) ſpeaking of Brgennius, who was a great Purſuer 
of Learning, adds, that his Wife was yer more ſuch, 
that ſhe was an excellent Orator, that ſhe had a very 
acute Genius for the abſtruſeſt Contemplations, and 
that her Knowledge was owing partly to her Natural 
Faculties, and partly toher I duſlry fot that (he read 


much, and frequently convers'd with Men of Learn- 
ing. | 

rrnour;the ſecond Son of the Emperor Palæolagas (e) ex- 
cell d in Beauty, Eloquence, and Complaiſance. She 
was acquainted with the Foreign Philofophy, znd the 
better ſort of Letters. In all Interviews ſhe freely 
communicated the Variety of Things that ſhe had ei- 
ther read or heard from others Her Excellency in 
that Way, ſays Nicephorns Gregorai (F) was fo di- 
ſtinguiſhing, that ſhe might juſtly be ityl'd another 
Uheano the Pythagorean, or another Hypatia. 
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Panyper- Panyperſebaſta, the Daughter of Theodorus Meto- 
ſebaſta. chita, was given in Marriage by the Emperor Andro- 
nicus Senior, to John Panyperſebaſius his own Bro- 
ther s Son. Micephorus Gregoras, who was her Præ. 
ceptor, mentions an Oration ſpoken by her, and 
adds, that though ſhe was young, yet ſhe was Maſter 
of ſo much Prudence, that her natural Dexterity of 
ſpeaking was ſuch, as not oaly became her, but would 
have been ſuitable to Pythagoras, or Plato, or any other 
Philoſopher. . In another Place, he calls her Cæſariſa, 
for her Hu band Pamperſebaſtus was after ſome time 
inveſted with the Dignity of a Cæſar. When her Hus- 
band dy d in the Country of the Triballi, Mcepborus 
Gregoras was ſent to comfort her upon the Loſs of her 
 Husband, and to oblige her to return to Byzantinm, 
She bore to John Panyperſebaſtus, a Daughter that 
married Cnalus Slauiæ, i. e. the King of the Tyibali; 
for Knal is a Slavonic Word, ſignifying. King ; which 
the Turkiſh Emperor uſes at this Day as a Title for 
the Electors of 5 Empire, as he did not long ago for 
the very Emperor of Germany. | Ren 
Novella. Novella a She-Lawyer deſerves a place among the 
Women Philoſophers; for, according to Vipianus, 
(a) Perſons learned in the Law are Philoſophers that 
purſue not the falſe tut the true Philoſophy. She 
was the Daughter of Johannes Andreas, a Famous 
Profeſſor at Boulogn, Chriſtina Piſana, in a Book 
entitled Civitas Aulierum, ) the Manuſcript of 
which was communicated to me by the learned Clan- 
digs Folius Canon of the Cathedral Church of Pars; WI . 
that Author, I ſay, (who liv'd in France in the Retzn An 
of Charles V. and whom (c) Marotur, (d) Verderiu, WI {3 
and Joannes (e) Mabilio ſpeak honourably of) ſets | 
forth that Joannes Andreas who did not envy Women 
the benefit of Learning, inſtrufted his Excellent and 
Pretty Daughter, Novella, in the Law, with fo great 
ſucceis that when buſineſs. diverted him from teaci- WM (c) 
ing his Scholars, he ſent his Daughter to read in hs | 
place; that, leſt her charming Beauty ſhould divert ples 
the Thoughts of the Spectators, She had a ſmall Cur- 
* Hi ff. Rom. 18. a) Leg. prim. digeff de In 7e. jur. (b) Part a. * 
cap. 35, + (c) in 10 (d) In e 09 F bans Holi. x N 
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tain drawn before her; and that the Father lov d her OF 
ſo much, that to perpetuate her Memory, he made a 
notable Lecture which he chriſten d Novella, after his 
Daughter. Her Father had married Milancig 2 
learned Woman, by whom he had, beſides Web, 
a Daughter call'd Betina who marry d Jahaunes 4 
Santto Georgio, a Profeſſor at Boulagn. He Was, horn 
a Mugellama Town in Florence; his Mothers name be- 
ing Novella from whom his Daughter took-hets;. In 
memory both of his Mother and Daughter he ga 
the Title of Novella to his commentary upon the 1 
Decretals, of which Baldus gives a great Character. : | | 
His Life is written by Guido Pauxirolus (al. AH 
Heloiſa was firſt the Miſs, and afterwards the Wife Heloilz. 
of Petrus Abælardus, a conſiderable Divine. After that 
ſhe was Prioreſs of the Monaſtery of Agenteuil, near 
Paris; and at laſt from the year 1130 to 1144 She 
was Abbeſs of the Monaſtery of Paraclit near Novi- 
gentum upon the Seine. W Oo Ambre, Wo 
publiſh'd Abel arduss and her Writings, ſpeaks thus 
of her (6%. Heloiſa, ſays he, ike. another Suſannah or 
8 Eſther was at once pious and pret ty. She was lawfully de- 
ſcended ef the ancient Family of the Montmorancy . 
She was the niece, and not the haſtard, of a Pariſian 
Canon, She was taught from her infancy to „ 
Pſalms in Hebrew. She was the * Conſtellation 
and Glory of her Sex. Her Husband taught her not © 
ouly the three Languages, but Mathematicks, Philoſo- 
phy and Divinity; and in theſe capacities ſhe was ſhart 
of none but bimfolf As for the Story of Abelardnss 
Amours and Hers, ſince tis ſo commonly known, I 
{ball here omit it. „„ Nap 


The Platonick She Philoſophers. 


(c) ] Afthenia a Mantinean of Arcadia, and Ario- Laſthenis 
Ba thea a Phliaſian, were both Plato's Diſci- Axiothes. 
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(a) De clavis leg. interpret. 1 3. 6 19. (b) In Praſat. Apologet. pro 
eld, (e) Laert. Vit. Plat. Clem. Alex, Strom. 4. Themift, Ora. XII. 


al Nn 2 (a) Auria 
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Arria. (4) Aria was valued by the Emperors, for a dili- 
gent peruſal of Plazo's Books. She liv'd (b) in the 
Reign of Alexander Severus; and tis probable, (c) 
Stie is the Woman to whom Laertius dedicates his 
Hiftory of the Philoſophers. . 
Gemine- Gemine, the Mother and the Daughter, (4) were 
r of Plotinus the molt celebrated Platonich 

171 denpit. pe. d 
Amphicia. Ayphtcia was the Daughter of Ariſto, and the Wife 
of Famblichyr, (e) who heard Porphyry the diſciple of 

„ 1 :, 
Hypatis. pi of Alexandria was admirably- well skilrd 
in Mathematicks and FPhiloſophy. She was the 
Daughter and Diſciple of Theon an Alexandrian Phi- 
loſopher, Geometrician, and Mathematician; but out- 
ſtripp'd him in Learning. Eznapizs mentions one 
Theon that acquir d a great fame in Gaal, in the time 
of Jonicus of Sartis* the noted Phyfician;z whom I 
tanke to 5 different Perſon from the Father of our 
Philoſopher. Indeed tis very probable, (/) Her Fa- 
ther was the ſame Theon that gave an Interpretation 
of Ptolemy, As for Hypatia, Ser) Bis her 
this Character. She arriv'd at ſuch à Pitch of Learn- 
ing that ſhe went fir beyond all the Philoſophers of 
her time; and fucceded tro the Platonick School con- 
tinued from Plotinus, where ſhe taught her Auditors 
all the parts of Philoſophy. . All the Lovers of Phi- 
loſophy repair d to her from all Corners. Sometimes 
ſhe modeſtly appear d before the Judges; one ot 
her Learning and Authority not being aſham d to 
make a publick Appearance among a Croud of Men. 
Nicephoras (h) ſays her Excellence in Learning was 
ſuch, that ſhe ſurpaſs d not only the Contemporary 
but the preceeding Philoſophers. He adds, That 
ſhe readily led any Student into the knowledge of the 
Sciences; That the Lovers of Philoſophy flock'd after 
her, not only with regard to her grave and graceful 


Liberty of Speech, but in Conſideration: of her chaſt 
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(a) Lib de Theriaca ad Piſonem cap. 2. (b) Jonſ. Hiſtor. Phil. 
(e) Menag. in Laert. Prom. Reines. (d) Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. (e) Ibid, 
(f) Henric. Valeſ. ad Hiſt. Eccleſ. Socrat. . 7. c. 15. (g) Hiſt. Ec) 
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1nd ent Conferences with the Men of greateſt 
Dignity and Authority, for her Appearance among a 
Croud of Men was reckon d no indecency :. And that 
her diſtinguiſhing chaſtity drew reverence and reſpect 
from all Men. Socrates and Nicephoras agree in the 
manner of her Death, which was this. Being admir'd 
by all, Envy at laſt attack d her. She convers d fre- 
quently with Oreſtes Governour of Alexandria; and 
upon that account the Clergy: retaining to Grillus 
Archbiſhop of Alexanaria, threw this calumny upon 
her, that ſhe prevented a good underſtanding between 
the Archbiſhop and the Governour, Upon this view, 
ſome of 'em that were zealous for the Archbiſhop's 
Intereſt, being headed by one Petrus, beſet her upon 
her return from ſome place or other, pull'd her out 
of her Coach, and dragg'd her into the Cæſarian 
Church; where they ſtrip'd her naked, and pelted 
her to death with pieces of Pitchers. Then they cut 
her into Pieces, and burnt em in a Place call'd Ci- 
naron. Philoſtorgius (a) ſays ſhe was tore in pieces by 
the Home But Illuſtrius Heſychius imputes 
her death to the envy that her diſtinguiſhing know- 
ledge of things, eſpecially of Aſtronomy, drew up- 
on her. Syneſius had a mighty eſteem for her, and 
wrote her ſeveral Letters, which were all directed 
Tj $4X0057w. In one of em he calls her his Siſter, 
his Miſtriſs, his Benefactreſs; and gives her many 
honourable Titles. In another he defires her to order 
a Hydroſcope to be made for him. In another he 
lets forth, that even in the other world where Oblivion 
reigns he would remember his dear Hypatia. Gregoras 
(% ſpeaks very honourably of her. Suidas ſays, She 
was handſome, and that when one of her Audience 
fell in Love with her, ſhe cool d his paſſion by ſhew- 
ing him a tainted (c) double Clout, and asking him 
if he lov'd that too. Damaſcius (d) informs us, that 
ſhe was a good Geometrician, and was married to 1/- 
4 dorus the Philoſopher. (e) She wrote a Comment up- 
on Diophantus, and upon Apollonins's Conicks. Ste- 
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| (a) 4pud Photius, (b) Ef. 1.8. e. 5. (e) The Alexandrian: call'd 
xd em quadyua, (0) Apud. Phot. in Vit. Iſider. (e) Suid, 
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phanus|Baluzias (a) has publiſh d a Copy“ of a Let- 
ter ſaid to de written by her to Cyri/lus the Arch- 
biſhop of Alexandria, in which ſhe blames him for 
oppoſing the Sentiments of Neſtorius, who was then 
in exile. But in regard, Neſtoriuss Baniſhment hap- 
pen'd in the Year 65 436, and Hypatia was kill d in the 

(C) 4th, Year of Qrilluss Biſhoprick, that is, in the 


with Baluxius in taking that Epiſtle to be Suppoſi- 
titious. Claudius Salmafius (d) either thro Forgetful- 
neſs, ot an error of the Preſs, calls ous Philoſopher 
Hippia inſtead of * Beſides an old Greek Epi- 
am in praiſe of Hypatia publiſh'd by (e) Jac. Got 
redus, there's another Greek Epigram extant in An 
tbologia Lib. 1. Tit. ds ⁊upiav, which runs thus. 


Hypatia, thox learned She, 
: 2 airy Hy i F a Fans 8 
Bright Conſtellation of Philoſophy. 
— * 1 muſt . that you, 
Aud your Virgins Houſe doth View, _ 
Mb zou, and ſtarry Language grac d, 
For all your Thoughts on 22 are plac d. 


| "The Academick Phil oſophers. 
x erellia or Carella was a great lover of Philoſophy, 
— C Cicero (f) informs us that ſhe committed to writ- 
ing his Books de fanibas, and (g) recommends her to 
Servilius as his particular Friend; whence we con- 
jecture that ſhe was an Academick, Cicero being mani- 
feſtly ſuch, - Fuſius Calenus (b) upbraids Cicero with 
his Love to Carellia, as being Criminal. But we look 
upon it as an honourable Circumſtance for Caærellia 
What greater honour could befall her, than to be, 
lov'd by Cicero, a man whoſe genius ſurmounted the 
common level in every thing, a man of Gravity and 
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(a) Concil Mm prim. (b) As it appears from Evagrius. (c) Socrs? 

Hit. Eccl. (d) In Epiſt. Nuncupator, ad ob ſerv. ad jus Attic. & Roman. 

5 (e) 44 Pbiloftorg. (f) 7 * 5. J. 12 Epifl. ad Atticum. (s) Epi ſt. 72. 
lib. 13. Epiſt, Famil. (h) In Orat, pro Anten apud Dion, lib. 46, a 
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ear 415. Upon this Conſideration, I ſay, I joyn 
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of a conſular Dignity, whoſe graceful tongue ſtruck 
the Grecians dumb? But we cannot joyn with Cale- 
nus in believing that Cicero convers'd with her in the 
way of unchaſt Amours. Martial inſcribes the 63d, 
Epigram of his IV Book to one Cærellia. And Cen- 
ſerinus dedicated his Book de die nuptiali to one Q. Ce- 
rellius, to whom he aſcribes a plentiful ſhare of Ver- 
tue as well as Riches. | 


The Dialectick Women Philoſophers. © 


Rgia, Theognida, Artemiſia and Pantaclea, the (a) Argia. 
4 our Daughters of Diodorus Cronxs ſtudy d the 
Diale&ick Philoſophy. Hieromymus (5) ſays, there 
were five of em, and that all of em were noted for 
their Modeſty and Chaſtity. He adds that Philo, Car- 
neades's Maſter, wrote a full Hiſtory of em. Now 
this Philo the Dialeftick was the diſciple of Diodo- 
rus Cronus, and the School-Fellow of Zeno the Cit- 
tiean. 


The Cyrenaicks. 


Alete was the Daughter and Diſciple of Aritippnr Arete. 
Cyreneus, the Founder of the Cyrenaick Set; - 

and taught her Son Ariſtippxs, (c) who from thence 

was call d ue . Tis true, there were ſeveral 

other unrehfzxru beſides him; particularly King 

(4) Lemuel, and the Emperour (e) Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, purſuant to his own Account of himſelf, in 

the Words, m2 mg $unares 78 gegen, xd; le rueb- 

ni u, te Gx. the Word wafer, being un- 
derſtood purſuant to Suidass juſt Obſervation. 


* 8 


(a) Clem. Alex. Strom. 4. (b) Contra Jovinian. lib. 1. (c) Laert. 
in _—_ Clem. Strom, 4. (d) Proverb. cap. ult, (e) Lib. 1. Wu vis 
2UTp. 
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Nicarete. 


Hippar- 
cha. 
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The Megaricks. 


Nye of Alagara, was the Friend and Heater. of 
9 Stilpo the Magarean Philoſopher. Athenæus (a) 


gives her out for a noted Whore, tho' he owns her 


ſplendid Birth and Learning. Nay, he remarks that 
moſt of the Grecian Whores apply'd themſelves to 
the Polite Learning, and to the Mathematical Sciences. 
Onetor (b) affirms, that $ts/po, tho a married Man, 
kept Company with Nicarete as a Whore. But 


Cice/o was of another Mind. He alledges, (c) that 


the common Charge againſt Sti /po, of his Affection 
for Wine and Women, tends rather to his praiſe than 
diſpraiſe, ſince he ſo tam'd his vitious Nature by the 
force of his Doctrine, that np one ever ſaw him ei 
ther Drunk or Wanton. | 


The Cynicks. 


FH rparchia the Maronite was the Sifter of Metro. 
I cles and the Wife of Crates, both Cynick Phi- 
loſophers. Her Marriage was ſolemniz d (d) in the 
Famous Athenian Porch call'd Pacile. She was a true 
nick, (e) for ſhe comply'd with all the Cuſtgms of 
that Sect, even that of receiving her Husbands em- 
braces publickly, Which was wonderful in a Wo- 
man, efpecially ſince hat Sex court ſhame as the 
Bulwark of Beauty. She wrote (F) ſome Philoſo- 
phical Hypotheſes, ſome Arguments, and ſome Quelti- 
ons that ſhe put to Theodorus Athens. Petrus Petitu, 
has made an admirable Poem upon the Feſtival of her 
Marriage. And Antipater made an Epigram upon her 


which is extant in Antholog, lib. 3. tit. &s puren 


The Engliſh of jt is this, 


 Cuſtyms oth Sex do I Hipparchia ſlight, 
Ay manlier Breaſt, rough Cynick rules Delight, 


— — — 


(a) L 13. 6 7. (b) Apud 8 in Stilpow, le) De fato (d) Clem 
Alex. Strom. 4. (e) Laert. (f) Zuie. 1 
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With claſp adorn'd, 1 hate th effeminate Veſt, 

The ſtrait- lac d Foot: or Hair in Odors dreſt. 4 
| Give me a Stick, and naked be my Feet, | f 

May clinging Doublet ore my Body meet, 8 

Let the hard Ground be for my Bed and Seat: 

As. far Menalian Amb, T thus onrvy, 
A. Hunting is beneath Philoſophy. _ 


The Peripateticks, 


(a) Oat" Daughter was inſtructed in Phi- Olympio- 
oſophy by her Father, a very Famous Alex- doruss 

andrian Phi . who was ſo much taken with Daughter. 
Proclu# Lycins, when he came to Alexandria to learn 
of him the Axiſtotelick Doctrine, that he would needs 
give him his Daughter in Marriage. This Ohmpio- 
dorus liv'd in the time of Theodoſius 11. to whom he 
dedicated his Hiſtorical Commentaries, out of which 
Photius has given us an Abſtract. He wrote the 
Life of Plato, which is ſtill extant in ſome Editions 
of Laertias, Another of his Performances, is his 
Commentaries upon Ar:/totle's Four Books of Meteort, 
publiſh'd by Aldus Manutius in Folio at Venice 
41.155 1. With Philoponus's notes upon the Firſt Book. 
A Latin Verſion of theſe Four Books is done by 
Johannes Baptiſta Camotins, and was publiſh'd in Folio 
at Venice, An. 1555 and 1557. In the French King's 
Library, we find a Commentary of Ohmpiodorus s upon 
Plato's Philebus, mark'd N. 2580; as well as his 
Commentary upon Plato's Gorgias, Alcibiades the firſt, 
and Phædon, mark'd No. 2102. and 2103, and tran- 
ſerib d by the Famous Angelus Vergeriut. We meet 
likewiſe with another Commentary of his upon Phile- 
bus and Phædon, written in the Year 15 36, and mark d 
2101. 0 | 

Theodora was the perſon to whom Damaſcius Da. Theodo- 
maſcenus dedicated his Life of Ifidorus the Philoſopher. ra. 
Photius informs us, (%) that ſhe follow d the heathen 
way of worſhip, and was not only acquainted with 
Pluloſophy, but with every thing that relates either 
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0 Marinus in Vit, Procl, Suid, (b) In Bibliothec, Tmem. 187. 
8. : | hes 9 
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to Poetry or Gtammar. Whence by the bye, we may 
obſerve that the Women were not Aeg ie Strangers 5 
to Grammar; not to mention that Pſeudodid) mus (%% Nn 
— one Heſtiæa a Grammarian. Photius adds, Wl © 
that ſhe advanc d even to the Geometrical and Arich. , 
metical Speculations, and that Iſidor us himſelf and 
Damaſcius had frequently inſtructed her and her 

' younger Siſters. She was the Daughter, continues 
Photiut, of Cyrina, and Diogenes the Son of Exſchiu; 
and Grandſon of Flavianus; who was deſcended of 
Zampſigeranius and Monimus, the two Men that bore 
the greateſt figure in the way of Idolatry and Super- 
ſtition, from whom Jamblichus likewiſe deriv'd his 
Extraction. Suidas indeed makes Damaſcins a Stoich; 
but fince others, particularly the exact and learned 
Jonſius, vouch for his being a Peripatetick, I thought 

it molt proper to liſt his Diſciple Theodora among the 
Peripatetick Philoſophers. | 


.. 
The Epicureans. 


Themiſto · () C Hemiſto, or Themiſte of Lampſacum, was the 
T Daughter of Zoilus, and the Wife of Leontius, 
(not of Leputius, as Gaſſendus has it,) (c) both of em 
Lampſacenes, This Zoilus was not the fame with 

Zoilus the Scourge of Homer, who was of Amphipolis, 

(4) Themiſte was Epicuruss particular Friend; he wrote 

to her two Letters, in one of which he gives her to 

know that if ſhe did not come to him, he would 

come to her if he ſhould roll thro the Dirt. Ti 

(e) extolls her diſtinguiſhing Wiſdom ; and Lactantiu. 

(f) alledges that ſhe was the only Woman that under 

ſtood Philoſophy. (g) She had a Son whoſe Name 

was Epicurus. 

Leontium. Leontium, or in a Sweetening diminutive Wa) 
Leontarium, (Leontikin) an Athenian Whore, (0) was 
great favourite of Epicurus s, who wrote her a Lett 
beginning thus, Immortal Gods, how was I tranſporits 11 
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(a) 4 Iliad. lib. 3. (b) Clem. Strom. 4, (c) De Vit. & Mor. Epi i — 
J 1- c. 8. (d) Laert. (e) Contra Piſen, (f) Inſtitut. 1.3. 2 
(8) Laert. (bh) Laert. | 
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when I read thy Letter! She was likewiſe very inti- 


mate with (a) Met rodorus the Athenian, one of Epi- 
curns's n Diſciples ; as well as with (5) Herme- 
ſanax of Colophon, an Elegiack Poet who wrote ſeveral 
Books of Elegies for her lake. This Hermeſianax 


made a noble Poem upon his own Country,which Pa. 


ſaniar makes mention of; and though Yoſſins (c) reck- 
ons the Age in which he liv'd,_uncertain, yet his Ac- 
quaintance with Leontium may teach us how to fix 


it. Pliny (d) fays, Theodorns drew the Picture of Le- 


ontium, in which ſhe was repreſented very thoughtful, 
and even this is an Argument of her Application to 


Philoſophical Meditations. Cicero (e) ſays the 


wrote againſt braftus in a neat AttickStyle. Pli- 
» (f) ſets forth, Thatnotwithſtanding hraftus's 
Divine Eloquence, even a Woman (meaning Leonti- 
um) wrote againſt him. She had a Daughter, name- 


ly Danae (g) a noted Whore, who was Miſtreſs to 
Sphron the Governour of Egypt. 


Theophila's Character is thus deſcrib d by Martial, 
15. J. in his Epigram to Canins, | 


Tbisis Theophila, that learned ſhe, 
TheGods, my Canius, have reſerv*d for thee, 
Whom his Diſciple Plato's proud to Name, 
The Stoa doth as emulouſiy claim. 

The Works will live that paſs ber learned Teſt, 
So wiſe, ſo above Woman is her Breaſt, 

Not fair Pantenis can to ber aſpire, 

Though fo illuftrious in the Muſes Ouire. 
Argorous Sappho may admire ber Verſe, 
Greater in Virtue, not in Po'ſie leſs, 


The Stoicks. 


| Do not meet with any profeſs'd She-Stoick in all 
the Writings of the Ancients. But in regatd Apol- 
onius the Stoick wrote a Book of Women Philoſo- 


Theo. 
phila. 


| (a) hid, (b) Athene.l 13. (c) De Poetis Grecis, (d) L.35. c. 11 · 
e) Dr natur. dior. lib, 1. (f) In Prefatione. (g) 4thene. lib. 13. 


pners, 
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phers, I am apt to believe there was more than one 
that profeſs'd Steiciſm. Though after all, the Srojch 
Sl bete is rarely met with among Women, for, to 
ſpeak. with Publius Syrus, a Woman knows no Medi- 
um between loving and hating. This Apollonius is 
the ſame with Apollonius of Chalcis, the Stoick Philo- 
ſopher, who was Marcus Aurelius s Preceptor, 
and whom (a) Euſebius, (b) Capitolinus, and (c) 
Marcus himſelf takes Notice of. Capitolinus (d) in- 
forms us, that er being call d from Chalcis to 
Rome to undertake the Charge of Marcus Antoninus 
he came accordingly ; but when he was ſent for to 
come to the Palace, he made Anſwer, That the Ma. 
ſter ought not to go to the Diſciple, but the Diſciple 
ro the Maſter ; upon which, the Emperor laugh d, 
ſaying, Twas eafier for Apollonius to come from Chal- 
cis to Rome, than from his Lodging to the Palace. 
Porcia. Porcia, Cato's Daughter, and Brutus's Wife. Pla. 
tarch in his Life of Brutus, gives her the Title of a 
. Philoſopher. | The Hiſtory of her Life is too well 
known, to be here inſerted. | 
Arria  Arria, the Wife of Cæcina Pætus, and Aria her 
Daughter, the Wife of Thraſeas, and Fannia, Tra- 
feas's Daughter, and Helvidiuss Wife, are generally 
— Stoicks upon the matter, though not pro- 
eſs d. 
In fine, That the Roman Women perus d the 
Writings of the Stoicks, is manifeſt from theſe words 
of Horace (e). 


Quid quod libelli Stoici in ter ſericos 
Jacere pulvillos amant ? 


A 


— ee... —ᷣ— 


C 


(a) In Chronie. (b) in Marco. 8 Lib. 1. y eig Savoye i. e. Of 
things relating to himſelf; not of his own Life, as tis commonly 
rendred : for he wrote his own Life in 12 Booksaccording to Su 


7 


himſelf. (d) In Antenne Pie. (e) Epod, od. 8. 
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The Pythagoreans. 


FT HE Pythagorean Women Philoſophers were ſo 
numerous that Philechorus the Athenian Gram- 
marian wrote a whole Volume of em, in the time 
of Ptolemens Philopater. Tis much indeed that fo 
many of the talkative and open-minded Sex ſhould 
have brook'd Pythagoriſm, which enjoyn'd Silence for 


five Years, and prohibited the revealing of a great 


many Secrets. But ir ſeems the Men of thoſe times 
look d upon Pythagoras as a divine man, and eſtem d 


him ſo much that they put their Wives and Daugh- 
ters to be inſtructed by him. Of ſo great a Number, 


there are but a few whoſe Names are handed down 
to us. 


5 
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Themiſtoclea was Pythagoras's Siſter, according to Themi- 


(a) Laertius, and his Follower S#idas. Laertiuss ſtoclea. 


Text ſays, that Pythagoras had moſt of his moral 
Aſſertions reg ©:1wmades mh; adiapins3 and Suidas 


Copies the ſame Words, with the Alteration of Ge- 


das for ©: w3xadas, But in regard Laertius in the 
very ſame Life ſpeaks of Pythagoras, as receiving his 
Morals mgg Tis N Aeapors Oewgradas, and confide- 
ting that no other Authour but Laertius, and from 


tim Sides, have mention dany Siſter of Pythagoras's, 


which they would never have overlook'd, if he had had 
ſo learned and famous a Siſter as the former Text ſeems 
to infinuate ; upon theſe Conſiderations, I ſay, I 
chooſe to. read with 2 ae MS i AeNg og, 
inſtead of nc d dragis. i. e. That Pythagoras receiv d his 
moral decrees from Themiſtoclea 4 Prieſt at Delphos. 


In confirmation of this Reading, tis obſervable that 


Porphyrins ſays, Pythageras taught what he had heard 
from Ariſtoclea at Delphi Such js the variety of Read- 


ings, that what Laertius calls Themi ſtoclea, and Suidat 


Theoclea, is by Porphyry ſtyl'd Ari ſtoclea. However 


tis more probable, that Pythagoras pretended to derive 


his Doctrines from Apollos inſpir d Prieſt, than from 


his own Siſter; eſpecially if we call to mind, that the 
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(a) Pu, Pythag. 


658 Tze Liver of le. 

ancient Legiſlators were wont to feign a divine Ori- 

ginal for their Laws; witneſs the Allegations of 

Lycurgas , Romulus, Nama, &c. ö 
' "Theano, Theano, ſays Porphyry, the Daughter of Pythonacle,, 
originally a Cretian, was the moſt noted of all th: 
She- Pxthagoreans. But Laertius and Suidas make her 
the Daughter of Zrotinut, or Brontinus of Crotong, 
Didymns (a) confirms her being a Crotonean, Some 
fay ſhe was Brontinus's Wife, and Pythagoras s Diſci- 
ple. But ſeveral (5) good Authors agree, that ſhe 
was Pythagoras's Wife. She bore to Pythagoras Two 
Sons, namely, Telauges and+ Arimneſtus ; and Thre: 
Diughters, namely, Ayia, Arignote and Dam, Te. 
lauges (c) was Empedocles's Maſter, and wrote Four 
Books (d) of the Pythagorean Terrattys.' Aſc liner 
the Socratick (e) entituled one of his Dialogues 
TAauyns To return toTheano : Being ask d how ſoon 
a Woman might be reckon d clean after an Adventure 
with a Man, ſhe anſwer'd (f) If the Adventure be 
with her own Husband, preſently; if with another, 
never. Laertius and Suidas fay ſhe exhorted Women 
when they kept Company with their Husbands, to lay 
alide Shame together with their Cloaths. Herodvts:s 
(2) has the ſame Expreſſion which Plætarch (h diſap- 
proves, becauſe, {44 he, when 2 Chaſte Woman puts 
off her Cloths, ſhe puts on Modeſty in the room of 
them. Happening to diſcover her naked Elbow when 
ſhe was puting on her Garment, one that look'd very 
wiſhfully upon her, '{aid *ewas a pretty Arm; (i) to 
which the reply'd, But tis not common though. Upon 
this Expreſſion Plutarch remarks, That not only: 
modeſt Woman's Arm, but even her Diſcourſe, ſhould 


not be exposd to the publick. To che Queſtion, 


What was the Office of a Matron, ſhe faid, To ples: 
her Hurband. She wrote many Books. Stobers ihas a 
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(a) De Philoſ. Pyrhag. apud Clem. Alex. (b) Lact. Porphyr. Hermi- 
flanax Colophon. \apud Athene. 1. XIII. (e) Suid. Laert. in Empedocl 
M. Aurel. Aitowin,'l. 7. Auctor Libelli el tpmnveids. (d) Suid. 
(e) Laert. in Aſthin. Arbenæ |. 5. (f) Laert. Suid. Plut. Nuptial 
Precept. Clem. Strom. 4. (g) Lib. 1. in initio. (h) Precept. Conjugs: 
(i) Hat Pre cept, Con jug Clem Alex, Strom 4. Anna Comnena Alexi. 
ad. XII. | 
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Fragment of a Book of hers el sig, which 
gives us to know, That Pythagorasdid not imagine all 
Things to ſpring from Numbers, as moſt of the Gre- 
cians thought, but to take their Riſe according to 
Numbers. She wrote (a) Poems, particularly one 
(Y in Heroick Verſe, an Epiſtle to Timareta, cited 
by 0 Pollux; ſeveral Epiſtles extant in Henricus 
Stephanus his Edition of Laertius; Four other Epiſtles 
publiſh'd by Lucas Holſtenius, out of the Vatican 
Code; in one of which address d to Timæanidet, ſhe 
gives him to know, that, though he reproach d her, 
yet ſhe ſpoke well of him; but that her Panegyrick, 
and his Satyr, were equally diſeredited. After her 


Husband's Death, (4} ſhe undertook the Government 


of the Pythagorean School, in Conjunction with Te- 
lauges, and Mueſarchus her Sons. Plutarch (e) ſays, 
the Ornaments of Theano were ſuch as might be pur 
chas d without Money, and would render a Woman's 
Life both glorious and ha pp 
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Mia, the Daughter of puh gor ar by Thea, was Myis. 


married to Milo, (e) (not Ano] of Crotone; who was 
the Man in whole Houſe Py:hagarar was burnt; 
for though in the vulgar Text of Laertius, upon 
the Death of Pythagoras, we read uh; yet the King's 
Copy, not to mention the Authority of Forpthyrius 
(Hand (5) Strabo, evinces that it ſhould be M/ arcs. 


Tis true he was a noted Wreſtler, and is ſaid to have 


eat up a whole Oxe in one day; but that, lays ( teh 


Gellius, is not inconſiſtent with Pythagors/m ; for tis a 
Vulgar error that P3thagoras d not feed upon Ani- 
mals. To return to Ayia. This, as I take it, was that 
Daughter of Pythagoras, of whom tis ſaid, (0) that 
when ſhe was a Virgin, < 

and when a Matron appear'd at the head of the Ma- 
trons; and that the People of Crotone turn d her 
Houſe into a Temple for Ceres, and calFd her Street 


— — 2 1 


e headed the Maiden Chorus, 
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(a) Clem. Alex. (b) Suid. (c) Lib. X. Cap. XIII. (d) Theodorcr. 
in ſecundo Oe g., . (e) Plyt. Precep. Conjug. ad Eurydie. 
(f) Clem. Strom. 4. Laert. Porphyr. Suid. + (a) Jamblich.: Vit. Pythag. 
(b) Pit. Pythag. (i] Lib. VI. (k) Zis. IV. Cap. XI. (1) en, a 
Porphyr. Vit. Pytheg. Jamblich, lib. 1. de Pit. Pyihag. cap. 30. Kani. 
Heron, ad u. Foviniam lib, 1. ö 


- Muſæum 7 


S ͤ ͤ•-ꝓ!; 2. Sa, We 


8 


The Lives of the 
Muſæum. Lucian ſays, he had many Things to re. 

late concerning the Pythagorean Myia; but in regard 
her Hiſtory was fo well known, he ſuperſeded the 
Labour. But the ſame fate has attended her Hiſtory, 
that is obſery'd to accompany Senecas dying Speech, 
which Tacitus would not reſume, becauſe twas then 


-publiſh'd in his own Words. For now we lament 


the loſs both of the one and the other. In Stepha. 


Arignote. 


nuss Monumenta Pythagorica, and in the Epiſtole 


- Gracanice, there is extant an Epiſtle of A5:a's to one 


Phyllis upon the chooſing of a good Nurſe. 
Arignote of Samos, the Daughter of Pythagoras by 
Theano, wrote many things, (a) particularly her Bac- 


chica which ſome confound with her Epigrams upon the 


Damo. 


ſeries of Ceres, and ſeveral Philoſophical Treatiſes, 
ich were ti]! extant in () Porphyrizs's Time. 

(e) Damo the Daughter of Pythagoras, was entruſt- 
ed by her Father with his Writings, with a Prohibi- 
tion to ſhew em to any one that was not of his own 


M 
w 


Family: and tho ſhe might have ſold em for a large 


Sare. 
Tymicha. 


Sum ot Money, yet ſhe prefer d poverty and a 
filial 2 30 Alena PWhen ſhe x at the 
Point of Death, ſhe ſent to her Daughter Biſtalia 
that Epiſtle of Pythagorar's/in which he prohibits the 
Communication of his Writings to Strangers. 

(a) Sara is ſaid to have been Pythagoras's Daugh- 


ter. u bat; b ; 4 

 Thmicha the Lacedemonian, was the Wife of Ahl. 
{zas of Crotone. Famblichas (e) places her higheſt in 
the roll of the moſt noted Pythagorean Women. She 
and her Husband being taken and carry d before Dio- 
nyſius the Tyrant; he made him great offers, but 
they equally rejected em: upon which the Tyrant 
taking her Husband aſide promis d him a honourable 
releaſe ſince he would not ſtay with him, upon the 
proviſo that he would give him to know the Reaſon 
why the Pythagoreans choos d rather to die than to 


tread upon Beans. Myllia. immediately made an- 


(a) Suid. b) Vid. porplyr. Vit, Pythag. (c) Porph. Pic, Pyth Loſs 
Pythag. — . ad Hipparch: Laert. a ) "FA. Anonymous Kathor of 


Pythagera;, (e) Pit, Pythag. lib, ult. 
| ſer, 
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anſwer, that as they choos d rathet to die than totram- 

ple upon Beans, So he would rather chooſe to tram- 

ple upon Beans than to reveal the Reaſon he ſought 

for. Then the Tyrant attack'd Tymicha apart, hop- 

ing that the weakneſs of her Sex, and the tenderneſs 

of her big Belly, joyn d with the threats of Torture, 

would prompt her to make the Diſcovery. But 

ſhe, with an unparalell'd Reſolution. bit off her Tongue 

with her Teeth, and ſpit it in the Tyrant's Face; ro 
prevent the influence that torture might have in oblig- 
ing her to break through the meaſures of Pyrhagorean 
Silence. This Story we have from Famblichus, which 
is confirm'd by (a) Ambroſius, who at the ſame time 
cenſures this great pattern of Reſolution fer proſti- 
tuting her body; but for what reafon.i know nor, for 
ſhe was lawfully married to Mliat. The ſame Story 
; applied to Theano the Pythagorean in a Manuſcript 
in the King's Library, mark d 3280. Fol. 14 Tertul- 
lian, has much ſuch another wy of Leena the Athe: 
nan Whore; when ſhe was preſs d by torture to dif- 
cover a Conſpiracy. Several Authors (6) report the 
like of Anaxarchus; as. Livy do's of Theodorgs of 
Sracuſe ; and S. Hieronymas (c) of a young man that 
being tempted by a Whore to uncleanneſs, bit off 
his Tongue and ſpit it in her Face; to the end that the 
denſe of pain might extinguiſh the Itch of Venery. 3 
(d) Philtatis is (aid to be the Daughter of one Theo- Philtatis. 
phris of Crotone and the Siſter of one Bynthaicut. 
There was one Philtatius a learned Man, that is ſaid 
N have invented the Art of Book binding at 

unens, | 

(F) Dcello of Lucania ſeems to be the Daughter of O-ello. 
cellus Lucanus, Iythagor ass diſciple, whoſe Book 

f the Nature of the Univerſe is ſtill extant. In 
me (g Editions he is call d; but in moſt. 

hers Ox. hut tis manifeſt from () S:obexs and 
amblicus. that Q- is right. Among the Ro- 
au thoſe were call'd Ocelli, who had little Eyes. 


a 


= 
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(a) De Virgin.lib.2.cap.4. (b) Valer. Maxim, Plin. Laert. phil. vud eus. cle 
FS Pauli. Primi Eremitæ. (d) Yun bl. (e) Olympiodorus apud Phortam. (f) 
bl. (g) Edit. Commelin. & Bonon. (h) Eclog. Phyſ. 116. 1. cap. 18. 

| A Cenſorinas a. 
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Eccello. Eccelo of Lucania, I rake to be the Daughter of MW | 


Laſthenia, (g) Laſthenia of Arcadia the Pythagorean, ſeems to 
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Cenſorinus (a) mentions one Cereius Lucanus 28 1 
Follower of Pythagoras : But Paulus Manutius and | 
Canterns are juſtly of the Opinion, that we ſhould 
read Ocellus inſtead of Cereius. | 


Eccellus as Ocello was of Ocelius, Syrianus (b) men- 
tions a Bock of Ecelluss which Nogarola 'c | takes to 
be the ſame with that of Occellus s, I mention d but 2 
now. But after all tis poſſible that Eccellus a Pyha. [ 
gorean might write a Book under the fame Title with : 
that of Ocelizs's; for beſides theſe, Archytas the y. MW 
thagorean is ſaid (4) to have writ of the Univerſe, and n 
Timens Locrus another Pythagorean (e) wrote a Trex f 
tiſe of Nature. Wa 
Chilonis (f) Chilonis was the Daughter of Chilo the Lace. is 
demonian, whom I take to be the ſame perſon that was Ml at 
one of the Seven Sages of Greece, pt 
W 
fi 


be the ſame perſon that we mention'd above in the 
Platozick Claſs, For Plato ow d ſo many things to 
Pythagoras, (h that he and his followers might juſtly 
be ſtyl d Pythagoreans. And to that purpoſe, Laertins 
and Gellius inform us what an over purchaſe he gave 
for the Books cf Philolaus the Pythagorean. But after 
all, I cannot juſtifie the Aſſertion of an uncertain 
Author of the Life of Pythagoras, wiz, that Plato was 
taught of Pythagoras in Tah; for the latter died in 
the 70 Olyrp. and the former was born in the 88. 
Abrotelia. (i) Abrotelia was the Daughter of Aþroteles a T4 
rentine; Stanley confounds her with Laſtheria the 
Arcadian, perhaps by miſunderſtanding Jamblichuis 
Text. This, and the foregoing eight Phil@ople:, 
are drawn up by Jamblichus, tor She-Pythagoreas:, 
together with Echecratia the Phliaſian, who ſeems io l 
the Daughter of Eclecrates the Phliaſian, a Pythago 
Philoſopher, mention'd by Laertius; Tyrſene of ꝙ 
baris; Biſorronde of Tarentum ;  Neſtheaduſa a Lat 
miau. whom Stanley confounds with Biſimonde, ca ig pho' 
the latter MNeſthiadess Daughter; By, and Bale), 


— ͤ — — — 

(a) De die Natal. lib. 1. (b) Comment. ad. lib, 13. Axiſt. Mera 
(Epi ad fuman Super wiris Illufiribus qui Græce ſeripſos 
(d) Simplic. ad Predicaments Ariſt. (e) Sud. (f) Jamöl. (8) 4 
() Laere, in Platon. Ariſt. Metaph. I. 1. 6.6, (i) Jemblich, ial 
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a both Argivans; and Cleæchma the Siſter of Anteth 4 e 


rides a Lacedemoni an. 5 | 
7 (a) Phintys the Daughter of Callicrates was a PYth4- Phintys, 
gorean Philoſopher. Kobus (or rather (5) Stobenſir) 

produces a Fragment of a Trex'iſe ſhe wrote Cori- 

- W cerning the Temperance of a Woman. 3 

0 Perictione, a Pythagorean, wrote a Book mie? ovgiag, Pericti- 

t and another el wpaini; Heworins , 2 in the Dorich one. 

- Dialect. Among the Philoſophers from whom Sto. 

n beur rook his Apophthegms, Photias (d) brings in 

- meemvilyr, which is no Greek Name, and't erefore 

4 WM muſt be read 7e:rmom. Plato's Mother was of the 

;- WW fame Name. | LIN | WT ps | 

Meliſſa wrote to Clareta an Epiſtle in Dorick, which Meliſſa. 

. WM is ſtill extant, among the Epiſtles of the Pythagorcans, 

and ſets forth that Red which is the Colour that ſhame 

produces, is the only proper Ornament of a modeſt 

Woman's Countenance. In this Opinion ſhe was not 

ſingular : Bluſhing, ſaid Diogenes the Cynick, (e) is 

the Complexion of Vertue; Syneſius (F) ſays that 

colour ſpeaks ſome Vertue enſuing upon a Repentance 

of Things done; and Pythias Fritotle's Daughter, 

(z) being ask'd which was the prettieſt Colour, that, 

laid ſhe , which modeſty begets in vertuous Perſons. 

Plutarch (h) takes notice of one Meliſſus a Philolopher, 

who was Governor of the Samians ; and whom I take 

to have been Meliſſas Country Mn. TAR 2 
Nhodope is ſuppos'd to have been a Pyrhagorean Phi- Rhodope. 

lolopher; becauſe the laſt of Theano's Epiſtles pub- 

liſh d by Lucas Holſtenius is addreſs d to her. In that 

Epiſtle, Theano makes an Apology for not ſending her 

Platos Book of Idæa s, entituled Parmenides. Now 

Theano Pythagoras's Wife, liv'd many years before 

Plato, which makes me think tis not genuine. How- 

ever this our Rhodepe is a different perſon from the 

Thracian Rhodope,a noted Whore, (i that was Fell w- 

dervant with Aiſop, and intimate with Charax#s Sap. 

pho's Brother. 5 | n 


—— 
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(a) Seb. Serm. 27. (b) Yid. Henric. Valeſ. &. Holften, ad Stephan. 


4 

9 in ZT258Or. (e) Sb. (d) In Biblioth. (e) Let. in Diogen. (a) 

| „, 4 regu. (g) Stob. Serm. de Verecund. Sanf#. Ambroſ. l. 1. ds Pirg. 
2.6. (h) I Pericle. (i) Herod. in Euterpe. Athena. lib. 15, | 
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Ptolemais. Ptolemais the Cyreſean, is quoted by Porphyrins in 


the Pythagorean Canons. 


his Inſtitution of Pythagorick Muſick; a Manuſcript of 
which is to be found in the King's Library, and ano- 
ther in the Vatican, Moderatus Gaditanus, who liv d 
in the time of (a) Nero, and who drew up a learned 
Scheme of the Pythagorean Doctrines (&, in Eleven 


Books; this Author, I ſay, gives us to know that the 


Pythagoreans were great improvers of Aduſficek. As for 
P.olemass, ſince Porphyrias who livd in the time of 
85 makes uſe of her Authority, tis certain that 
he liv'd before that Emperor's Reign. T is probable 
ſhe was Contemporary with Julia Domna the Em- 
preſs, whoſe Example might prompt ſeveral Women 
to apply themſelves to Learning. But at that time 
the Pythagorick Set had been long extinct; (c) for 
which reaſon we cannot affirm that Prolemais the C.- 
renean was in every point a Pythagoreas, but only that 
with reference to the Doctrine of Numbers, ſhe obſery'd 


e And thus I have preſented you, moſt learned and 
4 moſt eloquent Madam Dacier, with a ſhort View of 
* the Women Philoſophers, cull'd out of the Writ- 
© ings of the Ancients. For Philoſophy is rather to 
**. be lightly touch d upon, than ſwallow'd down by 
« wholefale; and as a certain Author ſaid, we mult 
* confine our Philoſophical Exerciſes to a few Words. 
* Your Notes upon the Emperor Marcus Aurelius his 
* Books proclaim you not only a paſſionate Lover of 
the Hiſtory of Philoſophy , but admirably wel 
vers d in that Study. Upon this Score, I hope this 
< preſent will not be unacceptable, At leaſt, I defi 
nothing more than that it may meet with a well 
4 come Reception. o* | 
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